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U Jan. 
18 Jan. 


January 1927. 

*27 Sanfar Jog<^ndia Singh, Mr. Manoliar Lai and Malik Feros Khan Noon 
appointed Minialert} by the rniijab Government. 

The Indosfcrial Congress in ('alcutfa — Second Day's prococtlings — Mr. 
Birla's motion condemning the 18d golil rates of the Currency Coinmittec'ii 
recommendation carried. 

An appeal for funds to raise an All-India Memorial of the Late Svrami 
Shradliananda issuctl from Delhi under the signatures of Pundit Malaviya 
and others. 

do. Mabatma Gandhi in Calcutta — In reply to Depressed Class Studenth* 
address the Mahatma exhorted them to follow the teachings of late B\vau.i 
Shradliananda who was a great friend of the depressed classes. 

do. Opening Day of the Third Reformed Legi<»lative Council at Lalioic.' 

Indian Economic Conference in Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. L. 
Tannan. 

do. First All-India WoraeiPs Conference at Poona under the presidency of 
the Maharani of Barorla. 

do. Arrival of Air Liner “ Hrrcules ** at Karachi from London with the 
Secretary of State for Air and party on board. 

do. First Sibling of the C. P. Council — Sir S. M. Chitnavis elected president. 

do. First meeting of the Third Reformed Bengal Legislative Council in 
('alculta-^Oovernor’s address. 

First meeliiig of the Third Reformed Punjab Legislative Council at 
■ Lahore. 

Govcinment of India Press Commniiique annonnc'id that the pngiiinn 
of Indians in Australia considerably improved by the passing o f amelio- 
ratory mcasuros by the Commonwealth Parliament. 

All-India Prayer in memory of Swami Shradliananda. 

First meeting of the U. P. Legislative Council— Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram 
re-elected presUlenl. 

do. G. P. Council— motion for Ministers' Salaries passed. 

The Indian Delegation leave Cape-Town to return to India after the Round 
liable Conference. 

The Trial of Abdul Bascblif, the aesaesin of Swami Shadhananda, com- 
menced at the court of Special Magistrate, Delhi. 

do. The Bound Table Conference completed its labours in Capo-Town. 

do. First Sitting of the B & O Legislative Council — Khan Bahadur Khwaja 
Mahomed Noor eltcteil president. 

do. Arrival of Mr, 8. Saklatvala M, P. in Bombay, 

Abdul Rasebid, the assassin of Swami ShradhanandAi committed to Sessiens 
under Section 302 of the Penal Code, 

do. Government of India published three important \||llf cmbcxlying the Cur- 
* lency Commission's Recoramendali^a. ^ 


I 
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17 Jah. *27 Bengal Council — Motion for Ministers* Salaries passed— -Swarajist motion 
Tcfusiog the demand rejected. 

Steel Protection Bill— Statements of objects and reasons published by the 
Government of India— preferential duties provided for, 

Beport of the Bombay Backbaj Reclamation Committee published — 
responsibility apportioned on its promoters. 

1# Jan. do. Opening of the Legislative Assembly in New Delhi— Mr. Patel re-elected 
President the next day. 

21 Jan. do. Ft Nehru’s adjournment motion in the Assembly— Mr. 8. C. Mitra’s 
detention denounced. 

84« Jan. do. Budget Session of the Burma Council opened by His Excellent^ the 
Governor. 

Viceroy’s inaugural address in opening the Legislative Assembly. 

First meeting of the Madras Conncil — Governor’s opening Address. 

26 Jan. do. The Steel Protection Bill referfhd to a Select Committee. 

Hindn-Moslem fracas at Fatnakhali owing to the assault on Satyagraha 
undertrial prii^ners bv a Mahomedan Jail Warder— Several persons 
injured, one Moslem being seriously wounded. 

87 Jan do. Madras Connell— Mr. Satyamnrti’s ad journment motion disapproving the 
Government of India’s action in sending Indian troops to China dis- 
allowed by Governor. 


February 1927 

8 Feb. ’87 Bnrma Conncil— Kesolntion on removal of BeX'disqualiScation lost. 

Budget cuts in 1924 — 26 : — Sir Basil Biacket’s Statement in the Assembly. 
Debate nn the release of Bengal Detenus in the Assembly — Ft. Nehru’s 
motion recommending release or trial of detenus passed. 

7 Feb. do. Select Committee Report on the Steel Proteotion Bill presented to the 

Assembly. 

8 Feb. do. Opening of the Council of State in New Delhi— Beport of the Privileges 

Enquiry Committee submitted. 

9 Feb. do. Bnrma Conncil— Members of Home Rnle, Swaraj and Nationalist parties 

walked out in protest against the insulting reference of the Horae Member 
to Revd. U. Ottama. 

10 Feb- do. The International Anti-Colonial Congress at Brnseells— Mr. Jawhar Lai 
Nehru’s Statement on behalf of India, 

Eumar Oauganand Sinha’s motion in the Assembly urging withdrawal 
of Speoial laws in Sanihal Perganas carried. 

B. P. C. G. requisition meeting in Calcutta— adjournment motion carried. 

t ] Feb. do. B. N. Railway Workmen’s Strike at Kharagpur commenced from this day 
— Firing by the Railwav Auxiliary Force on unarmed strikers. 

Adjourned B. P. C. C. meeting in Calcutta— No eoniidenoe” motion 
on the Executive carried by a narrow mojority. 

14 Feb. da The Steel Protection Bill formally moved in the Assembly by Sir Charier 

Innes— discussion adjonrned. 

15 Feb^ da Bills certified in 1924-4^26 Mr. Graham’s Statement in the Ajssembly. 
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16 Febt *27 Adjourned debate on the Steel Bill— Mr. Mehta'a motion to reoomniU the 
Bill to the Select Goininittce rejected. 

18 Feb. do. First meeting of Bombay Connell— -Governor's opening address. 

Bail way Badget presented in the Assembly. 

Adjourned debate on the Kharagpur Strike in the Assembly. 

19 Feb, do. Heated debate in the Oalentta European Association on a resolution 

cenanriug the Y. M. 0, A. on its alleged political aotivitiM which was 
passed. 

Opening of tho New Burma Legiflative Council— Mr. Oscar Do Glanville 

elected President. 

21 Feb. do. Text of the South Africon Agreement read in the Assembly and the 
Union Assembly— Anti- Asiatic Bill dropped— BeparatioD in a new garb— 
Union accepts education responsibilities of Indians. 

Steel Protection Bill passed in tho Assembly. 

28 Feb. do. Besolution for tho release of political prisoners carried in the Bengal 
Council by a huge majority. 

Discussion on the South African Agrcment in tho Council of State- 
Members* felicitous speech. 

25 Feb. do. Text of the prorisions of the Indian Navy Bill presented to the House of 

Commons. 

26 Feb. do. Annual Session of the All-India Khllafat Conference at Lucknow under 

the Chairmanship of Dr. Ansari. 

28 Feb. do. Punjab Council — No-confidence motion on Ministers negatived for want 
of majority favouring leave being granted. 


March 1927. 

1 Mar. *27 The Steel Protection Bill passed by the Council of State. 

The Financial Statement for 1927-28 presented in the Assembly by Sir 
Basil Blackett. 

2 Mar. do. Hindu-Moslcm disturbanoe in Ponabalia on the Bivaratri Mela arising 

out of the Mohammadans taking exception to a Hindu Sankirtan Party 
passing by a mosque— police opened fire on the Mnhammailans to disperse 
them. 

Split in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee— Rival factions formed 
owing to the Secretary, Mr. Sasmal’s arbitarily closing up the Congress 
office— StatemonU from both sides issned- Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s appeal 
for hononrable settlement. 

Civil Aviation grant for ten lakhs passed in the Assembly. 

8 Mar, do. B. A 0. Council— Swarajist censnre motion on Ministers defeated. 

9 Mar. do. B. A 0. Council— Minister's salaries voted. 

Annual meeting of the Calcutta T.sM. 0. A. under the Bishop of Calcutta 
challenged the European Association to substantiate or withdraw their 
oharges. 

Second Beading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Com- 
mons-' Labour motion for rejection of the Bill defeat 

11^ Mar. do,* U. P# Council— Swarajist motion for feduct ion of Ministers' Saiaric^lost, 
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If Mar, *57 Serwfli Bmiim of the Trad** Union CongrcFsatDclbionderthePfeii- 
denry of Ral Sahcb rhandrlka Pertad, 

Roofth African Indian Congfcfs at Johannesbnrg opoied by Herd. C. F. 
Andrewi. 

Bengal Council— Threa Sni’amjiat motions against the Ministry defeat rd 

• by an overwhelming majority. 

t4' Mar, (?q, Pan jab Connell— D<^bate on Miniitcrb* Salaries— redaction motion 

negatived. 

C. P. Council- Minlaters* Salaries Vo‘cd, 

15 Ma*** do. Debate in Union Afsembly on the South African agreement continued 

* up to the 19tb. 

15 Mar, do. Sir Sanharan Nair*s remarkable resolution in the Council of Stale rreom- 
mending to the Government to put off the Reforms indoiinitcly until the 
* Hindu-Moslcra differences were compoBfd. 

IT Mar, do. Party Meetings of AFsembly Mrrabers at DHlii held to exchange views on 
tlie dlrrctions in which rooditlcation of the existing system of communal 
represenfaf ion was desirable. 

Bajiu Safindra Nath Sen, leader of Paftthkhali Satyagraho, arrested at 
Barisal under Sections 107 and 114 ('r. P. C. 

18 Mur. do. All India Youth Conference at Gurukul, Ilardwar under the Presidency of 

T. L. Vaswaroi. 

19 Mar, do. Annual meeting of the Pouthorn India Chamber of Commerce— Sir M. C. 

T. Muthia Ghcltiar presiding. 

20 Mar, do. Meeting of 30 prominent Muslim lenders at Delhi after a protracted dis- 

cussion agreed to the institution of joint electorates under certain 
conditions. 

21 Mar, do. Madras Council — Motion of no-conftdcnce in the Ministry negatived— 

Swarajists remained ncnftal. 

Punjab Hindu Sablia passed rcFolutfon lienying the Congress 5fa/fal 
to represent Hindu community In negotiation with Muslim organisations. 
Homo Membei’s Statrment in tlii* Assembly on tho release of Decgal 
detenus— Wholesale release detrimental to public saf* ty. 

Congress Working Committee met at Delhi and discussed the moslcra 
proposals reganling Joint Electorate. 

Mr. MobrrIy*a Statement in the Bengal Council on the conditional release 
of Mr. S. 0. Bose. 

22 Mar. do. Standing Committee of the Ilonse of Commons ordered the Indian Navy 

Bill to be reported to the House for the third reading. 

25 Mar, dOb Hindu Members of the Assembly under Ft. Mnlaviya considered the 
Muslim proposals and laid dawn principles as the basis of discussion, 
Punjab Council— Motion for the release of Bikb Qurdwara Reform pri- 
Eonei 8 carried. 

25 Mar, do. The Central Sikh League congratulated the Mahomedan leaders in agreeing 

lo the Joint Electorate. 

26 Mar, do. Finance Bill passed in the Council of State. 

25 Mar, do. Madras MuMira Council Members opposed Joint Electorate as detrimental 
to the political advancement of the Muslim Community. 

29 Mar. do. Madras Council — Madras University Act Amendment Bill introduced by 
Mr. 8. Satyaronrti. 

Hirdn-Moslem fracas at Larkana (Sind) as the result ol a dispute bciwrtn 
Hindus and MabomcilanB over the posKSsion of a woman and her three 
children, 

80 Mar, do, Indian Debate in the House of Lords— Lord BirkcnbeifPs surrey of Indian 

affBirt-r^reJtaFe of Bengal detenus involve mnrdcrous outrages, 

81 Mar, do. Anntnl Meeting of the Bombay T. M, 0, A. under His Excellency the 

^ Governor who dwelt Bn the excellent. huroanltarian work of ific Asrociatijn. 
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3 Apl. dh 

4 Apl. tio. 

5 Apl, do, 

6 Apl, do, 

7 Apl, do. 

8 Apr. do. 

16 Apl, do. 

17 Apl. do. 

19 Apl. do. 

20 Apl. do. 

24 Apl. do, 

25 Apl. do. 
28 Apl, do. 


CHRONICLE or EVEWi# • ; $ 

April 192 7 " 

Public meeting In Madmi on the work done \ty the Congress party in tlio 
Local Cjancil— !7entral policy of the Swarajists jtsUfird^ 

Maharashtra Provincial Gongrrss ‘ Committee meeting at Poona adopted 
resolution supporting the Joint BlecP)rate. • 

Sind Muslim Leaders* Statrraent on the origin of the Larkana riot issnoil 
— Hindus and Arya-Snmajists blamed for their aggreepive spirit. 

Qurdwara Central Board meeting at Amritsar urged Sikh Council 
members to resign in protest against tbo attitude of Qovernment in not 
releasing wholesale the Gnrdwara Reform Prisoners. « 

Third Beading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Commons — 
Labour amendments rejectoi]. 

Kakori Conspiracy Case — Judgment delivered by the Sessions Jiuige at 
Lucknow — Three sentenced to bo hanged and one tranepoited for life. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson assumed office of the Governor of Bihar and Oiissa. 
Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Poona approvinl 
suggest ions about Joint Electorate— -CongreiiB should not lay down any 
definite rules for the acceptance or refusal of ministry. 

Justice Party meeting at Madras nndor the presiilcnoy of Baja of Panagal. 

Third Kerala Provincial Conference at Calicut under the presidency of 
Mr, B. G. Horniman— Swarajist Policy criticised. 

Bengal Provincial Conference at Maju (Howrah) under the presidency 
of Mr. Jogindra Nath Chakra varly. 

Tenth Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Patna under tno 
presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjee. 

All-India Shndhi Conference at Patna— Tributea to Swami Shra Ibannnda. 

Hindu version of the Laikaua rioting issued — result of premwiitation on 
the part of the Muslims. 

Sikh members of the Punjab Council resigned in protest against Govern- 
ment not yet releasing Gurdwara Reform Prisoners. 

Dr. Moonjee*8 address at a crowded public meeting at Calcutta— Ho urged 
Hindu-Mttslim Unity to attain Swaraj but condemned the Lucknuw Pact, 

Benares Dt. Political Conference held at Cbaubepur, Benares under the 
Presidency of Sj. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi. 

Nagpur Congress Committee passed rcsolntion to start Civil Disobedience 
against Arms Act, 

Second Beading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Lords. 


May 1927, 

1 M,f 27 Aniihra Provincial Congreas Committee m-cting at B>««ada pasted reso- 
lution calling on the Council and Assembly members to nsign for not 
UiTowing out Ihs Ministers' Bshrics and thus vinlatiiig the Qanhail 

I^lab Provincial Hustlm League meeting at Lsboro ““‘•f*' 
denoy of Sir Msbomod Shnfi-Presideut .npoorted p'^McneV of 

Siiul^ Hindu Provinoial Conference at Sukkur under the Presidtucy 01 

' Lain Lsjpat Bai, . , 
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8 Mftj *87 Bikb>Mi 2 ftlim riot in Lahoro originating in eome MaslioiB irritating and 
inBoUing a 8ikh woman. 

ninda-MoeJcm liot at Surat wiiilo a procession with mnsic in honoor of 
Sivaji Tercentenary wae pasfiing by a MuBjid— The City Magistrate waa 
compelled to open lire. 

i May do. Bangila Basul GasC'— Judgment delivered in the Lahore High Court by 
« Justice Eonwar.Dalip Singh acquitting the accused Bajpal, the pnblishur 

of the pamphlet of that name. 

Failure of the Ocm promise move in the B. 0. C. — matter referred lo the 
Elcctiou Dispute Panel of the A. I. C. C. 

7 May do. Mr. Y. 8. S. Sastri appointed by the Government of India as the first 

• agent in South Africa. 

8 May do. Division among Muslim leaders in a special meeting at Patna on the Joint 

Electorate— some supporting the Delhi proposals and some opposing it. 

9 May do. Mr, Spratt of the British Labour Party in a meeting in Bombay said 

that India was ripe for revolution — He urged on the Youth of India to 
lead the Congre ss. 

The New Asiatic Bill embodying the terms of the South African Agree- 
ment intraduced in the Uuiou Assembly. 

18 May do. Informal Conferences in Bombay under the auspices of the A. I. C. C. — 
future policy and programme of the Congress as well as the communal 
question formed the 8ubj''cta of long discussion. 

Bangalore Citizenb* address to Mr, Sastri on the eve of his departure to 
South Africa. 

16 May do. Second Annual General meeting of the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce held at Bangoou under the Presidency of Mr. Hussain Hamadane — 
Currency deflation strongly criticised. 

All India Congrss Committee and Working Committee meetings at Delhi 
continued till the 18lh— Besolution on Hindu-Muslim Unity passed after 
a heated debate. 

16 May do, Mr. Subash Oh. Bone released unconditionally by order of the Govern- 

ment of Bengal. 

17 May do. 40th day of Kakori Prisoner’s hanger strike as a protest against Jail 

treatment. 

18 May do. Congress Working Committee approved of the conduct of the Congress 

Party in the Madras Legislative Council. 

Bengal Provincial Muslim Conference at Barisal— Sir Abdnr Bahim 
denouncing Bengal Government re. the Eulkati shooting. 

19 May do. Lahore Biot Case commenced— 8 Sikhs charged with murder and unlaw- 

ful assembly. 

In the Lahore High Court the appeal of Abdul Baschid, the alleged 
murderer of Swami Shradhananda dismissed — death seutence confirmed. 
Nagpur Satyagrahi’s procession with drawn a words continued — daily 
arrests and sentence cl volunteers. 

20 May do, Blanifesto issued by Mr. T. Prakasam and four others in the National Htrali 

questioning the hgality of the resolution of the Working Committee as 
regards the Madras Swarajists and declaring it uHra viras, 

28 May do. Joint meeting of the Indian community in Cape Town passed resolution 
offering Mr. Sastri their whole-hearted weloomo, 

24 May do. All Bengal’s prayer for the recovery of Mr, Snhbas Ch. Boss. 

Mr. Awari, Leader of the Nagpur Batyagrabl's, arrested. 

26 May do. Annual general meeting of the Indian Mining Federation in Calcutta— 
Chairman’s pessimistic note on coal trade, 

Edinburgh Indian Association’s protest against exclusion of Indians from 
^ dancing balls and restaurants. 

Opening of the International Labour Conference at Geneva under the 
PrcsiSency of Sir Chatterjee, 



S« May '87 
88 Hay da 

50 May do. 

51 May do. 


1 Jane *27 

2 Jnne do. 
8 Jnne do. 
4 Jone do. 
6 Jane do. 

C June do. 

10 Jane do. 

11 Jnne do. 

13 Jane do. 
16 Jnne do. 
16 Jane do. 


fcHRONldLE Of EVENTS ^ 

Mahatma*6 Tiewn on S. 0. Bonc’n rclc«8c— Govt rnment’s co^ardlv act \n 
relenting a dying man. / vi. lu 

Dr. Moonjee terved with notice in Sarat prohibiting him from attendine 
or addressing any public meeting— Dr, Moon joe defied the order. " 

Annnal meeting of the Karachi ST. M. 0, A.— Buropean Associations* 
charges refuted. * 

Annual meeting of the Indian Communist Party at Bombay. 

Public meeting at Madras under the Presidency of Mr. S. Satyamurti 
discussed tho Bombay A. I, C. C, di cision and after events. 


June 1927. 

Split in the South African Indian Congress— Trasvaars final secession. 

Bt. Hon'ble Mr. Sr ini vara Sastri left Simla, after conversations with the 
Viceroy, en route to South Africa. 

Indian Debate in the House of Commons— Earl Winterton's speech on the 
Bengal detenus and the Statutory Commission. 

Bequisitlon signed by 39 members of the A. 1. C. C. forwarded to the 
President of the Congress to convene ipecial A. 1. 0. C. Session. 

Mr. Awari, leader of Nagpnr Satyagraha, sentenced to four years* rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Crowded public meeting of Hindus and Mussalmans at Delhi under the 
presidency of Dr. Ansari who pleading for communal unity expained the 
significance, scope and meaning of the Bombay Pact. 

Mr. 8, C. Bo8e*8 reply to Earl Wiulprtou*s speech denying that he and 
other detenus were tried before two Judges. 

The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s Report and the Government of India's 
decision thereon published — Duty and bounty recommended but Govern- 
ment rejected both proposals. 

Sind Provincial Hindu Mahasabha at a meeting accepted the principle 
of Joint Electorate. 

Serious Bakrld riot at Dluaporo, Patna arising out of the slaughter of a 
cow by a Muhammadan. 

Lahore Mahomedan leader’s deputation to the Governor to present their 
views on the ** Bangila Basul'* Judgment— Goveinoi's sympathetic 
attitude. 

East Godavari Conference at Amlapuram under the Presidency of Mr. 
B. G. Horniman, 

The Servant of India Society anniversary celebration at Poona— Mr, 
Devadbar’s Tribute to Mr. Sastri, 

Desbandhn Day obscrveii tbrougbout India with feeling reference to the 
sacrifice of the illustrious deceased. 

Satyagraha through disobedience oL the At^ms Act begun at Madura— 
Volunteers with drawn swords marching in procession through struts. ^ 
Foundation stone of the Das Memorial laid in the Sbabnagore Burning 
Ghat, Calcutta by the Mayor amidfet solemn scenes. 

The CongreMi Arbitration Board’s Award in the Bengal Congresf Com- 
mittee Dispute issued— Both Executives should cease exist and a new 
Executive formed. • 



17 Jom *87 
20 Jfliie do, 
JKI Jono do. 

23 Jane do. 
c 

25 June do. 

26 June do. 

27 Jano do. 

28 June do. 

80 June do. 


QUAfeilERLY RI^IStER 

Dcbftte on India Office Bitimatei in the House o( CommoM— Mr, Lans- 
barjF*s reduction motion rejected. 

All India Mill-owners* Conference in Bombay protested against tbe 
OoTernment of India*! refusal to grant protect ion (o tlie mill industry. 

Tlio ** Muslim Outlook ** Case— Bilitor and Printer sentenced by the 
Lahore High Court on the charge of contempt of court for attacking the 
impartiality and honesty of Justice Dalip Singh who dealt with the 
** Rangila Rasul ^ case. 

Second Reading of the New Asiatic Dill passed in tbe Union Assembly—- 
Dr. Malan's concession to Transvaal. 

Third Reading of the New Aeiatio Bill passed in the Uulon Assembly. 

Fresh election in the B. P. C. C. held in pnrsnance of the Arbitration 
Board*! Award— A new Exeentive formed. 

The Rangila Rasul Case — Hindu Mahasabha*! telrgiam to the Viceroy 
protesting against the patronising attitude of the Punjab Governor 
towards the moslem deputation. 

Echo of the Rangila Rasul Judgment— Manlann Mahomed All's article in 
‘‘ Hamdard*- demanding from Government tho promulgation of an ordi- 
nance making the oReoce of insulting prophets, saints and other persons 
held sacTod sevcrly punishable. 

Hartal and monster meeting of Afuslims at Delhi to protest against tbe 
Rangila Rasul Ju tgment— Judge’s resignation demanded. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE OF 

The Indian National Congress. 

i/w following is a Summary of tlie Proe-eedinys of Worlint) Committee which met 
at Thj Mahal Hotels Bo)nbuy^ on the loth May 1927 ami the followiny days, 

1. The minutes of the last mcctiag of the Committeo hold at I)jlhi -on the 2l8t 
March 1927 were confirmed. 

2. (a) The following accounts were passed : — 

(i) A.I.C.C. Office accounts for March and A])ril 1927 ; 

(ii) Treasurer’s Office accounts up to HO— 4— 27. 

(b) The Ooinrnittee considorod the statement giving details of the car-iiiarkod 
funds lying with the Treasurer and adopted the following resolution 

‘Tlosolved that the account re car>marked funds and the puri>03cs for which 
they were ear-marked be examined and that the President be asked to take necessary 
action thei-eon.” 

3. The Hindii-Moslem question was then taken ui>. The suggestions regarding 
joint electorates etc. Vfhich were made by the Muasahnan lenders’ mw^tiiig at Delhi on 
the 20th March were considered and the following report and resolutions were even- 
tually atloptod by the Committee for being placed before the A.I.C.C. 

Report. 

At the forty-first session of the Indian National Congress held at Gauhati, the 
following resolution was unanimously passed * 

‘‘This Congress calls upon the Working Committee to take immcjdiate steps in 
consulhition with Hindu and Mussalmon leaders to devise measures for the removal 
of tlic present deplorable diirerenccs between Hindus and Mussalmans and submit 
their report to the All India Congress Committee not hiter than the Hist Alarch 19*20. 

“And this Congress authorises the All India Congress Committee to issue necessary 
instructions in that behalf to all Congressmen in the country and take such other 
steps as it may deem lit after a consideration of the said reiiort.” 

Ill pursuance of this resolution, the Working Committee at its iirform.al meeting 
held in Calcutta on the Ist. January resolved that the President be authorise to 
coriveuc a conforenco of Hindu and Mohammadan meiubors of the liCgislative Assem- 
bly and the Council of State in Delhi at the earliest opportunity to consider ways 
and moans of promoting Hindu Musljm unity. The President of the Congress, before 
convening such a conference, put himself ia communication witli leading members of 
the Assembly and the Council of State in Delhi as well as other important Congress 
leaders. 

The President found it more feasible to carry on separate consultation and discus- 
sion with the Hiiidu and Mohammadan members of the Central Ijegislaiui'e as a 
preliminary to a joint consultation and to that end, he inviteil Muslim members of 
the Central Legislature and few Hindu friends to a social gathering which was 
responded to very largely by them ; and there was a full and frank presentation of 
uie point at issue on behalf of the Moharamadans by Mr. Jiniiah and otlita* members 
of the Assembly and members of the Council of State— based on the resolutions of 
the Muslim League at Delhi in December 1926. ^ 

Tlie President of the Congress subsequently attended a gathering of members of 
the Assembly and other friends who represented the Hindu ^bha point of view and 
l^rnt from thm the point of view of the case put forward by them. The Pr^ident 
also visited ^garh, Muttra and other places and|^acqiiainled mifl3(^ with tlio views 

•2 • 
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of both communities on the important qii^tioiis in dispute and after these preliminary 
steps, the Working Committee resolved to convene a meeting of All India Congress 
Committee referred to in the resolution, on the 20th of March 1927 for the purpose 
of considering the report that the Working Committee expected to present. It was. 
however, found that in consequence of the budget sessions in most of the Provincial 
Councils, many members of toe All India Congress Committee were unable to be in 
iMhi and as the discussions with the Hindu and Mohammadan leaders continued 
without any definite conclusion being reached so as to enable the Working Committee, 
to consider the matter and place their proposals before the All India Congress 
Committee the meeting had to be postponed until the Working Committee could 
do so. 

Jn the meantime, there were imiiortant informal conferences held of the Hindu 
members of the Congress par^ in the Indian Legislature whose conclusions were 
communicated to the Working Committee in view of similar conferences held among 
Mohammadans and of the Committee of the Muslim League. 

On the 20th March, however, certain important Muslim leaders met and after long 
and anxious deliberations, decided to put forward specjific proposals on the Hindu- 
Muslim |>roblem for the acceptance of the Hindus and of the country, and communi- 
cated their desire through Mr. Jinnah that the Congress should consider and agree 
to the sfiid proposals. 


The Worhing Committee which met a day after those projxisals were made, resol- 
ved “that the committee cordially appreciates the decision arrived at by the Muslim 
Conference to accept the institution of joint electorates all over the country with 
redprocal concessions in favour of minorities and appoints the following Sub-Com- 
mittee to discuss details with representatives of the Muslim Conference and of the 


mittee to discuss details with representatives of the Muslim Conference and of the 
Hindu community 

Sub-Committee Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Syt. Srinivasa 
lyenj^r and Maulana Mohamad Ali.” 

The Sub-Committee appointed by the resolution subsequently met and had various 
discussions and it was decided that the Working Committee should meet and 
formulate its conclusions after discussing details with representatives of both 
Communities, and has since received communications from several conferences on 
tills matter. Among these are the resolutions of the Hindu Maha Babha at Patna 
and the resolutions of the Maharashtra Congress Committee, which have appeared 
in the Press. 

The Working Committee have also had the benefit of full and frank discussions 
with important Mohammadan leaders here in Bombay, yesterday, and opinion was 
generally in favour of the acceptance of the Mnslini proposals. After (*onsideriiig 
all the materials placed before them and having had discussions with leading 
members of the Hindu and Mohammadan as well ns other communities, the Working 
^mmittee resolved to recommend to the All India Congress Committee the following:— 

Resolutions. 


The Working Committee having considered the proposals made by representative 
Muslim leaders who met in Delhi on the 20th March last, as well as tlic opinions of 
other leaders and representatives of both communities, is of opinion 

(1) That in any future scheme of Constitution, so far as representation in 
the vanous l^slatures is concerned, joint electorates in nil the provinces and in 
the Central Legislature Ik> cxinstituted. 

(2) Thatj wiUi a view to giving full assurances to the two great communities 
that thar Icmtimate interests will be safeguardwl in the Legislatures, for the present, 
and if desired, such representation of tHc communities should be secured by the 
reservation of scats in joint electorates on the basis of population in every province 
and in the Centra! Legislature ; 

Provided that ^ reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities includuig the 
gfikhs in the ^ Punjab may be mac^p by mutual agreement so as to give them re- 
presentations in excess oi the proportion of the number of seats to which they 
would be entitled on the |x>puration basis in any province or provinces ; and 
the pre^rtions so agreed upon for the provinces sh^ be maintamed in the re- 
presentation of the two communities in the Ccaitral Legislature from the provinces. 

(3) a.— The pro^al made bp the Muslim leaders that reforms Ihould be in- 
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troduced in the N, W. F. Pro^nnce and British Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Committee, a fair and reasonable one. 

(3) b.— -The proposal that Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency 

and constituted into a separate province is one which has already been adopted in 
the Constitution of the Congress on the principle of the redistribution of provinces 
on a linguistic basis and the Committee is of opinion that the proposal may be 
given eftect to. . * 

(4) That in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed 
and no legislature, central or provincial, shall have power to make any laws 
interfering with liberty of conscience. 

“Liberty of conscience” means liixirty of belief and worship, freedom of 
rel^ous observances and assoc^iations and frcMora to carry on religious education 
and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and without interfering 
with similar rights of others. 

(5) No Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment rcfpirding inter-communal 
matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any Legislature, Central or Pro- 
vincial, if a three-fourths majority of the mcmlMjrsof either community affected thereby 
in that legislature oppose the introduction,* discussion or passing of such Bill, Reso- 
lution. Motion or Amendment. 

*Tnter-Communal Matters” means matters agreed upon as such by a joint 
Standing Committee of both communities, of the Ilindu and Moslem members of 
the legislatures concerned, api)ointcd at the commencement of every session of the 
legislature. 

The A. I. C. C. approves and adopts the Report of the Working Committee 
on the Hindu-Muslim question and the recommendations contained therein and 
calls upon all Congress organisations to take necessary steps to have the said 
recommendation carried out. 

4. The question of framing a constitution for India was tlien brought up and 
after some discussion the meeting was adjourned. 


rmt again in the Tctj Mahal Hotel at S-SO a. w. on the 

mih May 1927, 

5. T^ letters received from the Punjab, Andhra and Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committees expressing inability to pay their quotas to the A.I.(y.O. were 
considered. The Swretary was asked to make a further effort to realise the amounts 
due from these and also from other provinces. 

u ^ deputation on behalf of the Hindu residents of Bind headed 

by betli Naraindas Asamber waited upon the Committee to plead against the 
Kparation of Sind as contemplated in the proposals regarding Hindu-Moslem unity. 
After hearing the deputation, the President explained how the separation of Sind 
improved the position of Hmdu residents thereof. Thereupon the deputation left. 

of framing a Constitution for India was again taken up and 
bSfalc AlfS (§n 

The A. 1. C. C. calls upon the Working Committee to frame a Constitution 
ror India m consultation wil^^ the elected members of the Central and 
povincial Legislaturoj and other leaders of political parties, and place the 
^ special meeting of the A. I. C. 0. with a view to its adoption 
by the Congress at its next session.” 

htAA Nehru’s note on the Congress of Oppressed Nations 

A. I. O^C^ado^t^^ following draft resolution for the 

^ramittee records the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Ibe International Congress against 
U^ro^ion and for ISational Independence held at Brussels in February last, 

^ ana expresses its high appreciation of his services at the Congress. 

appremtes the effo^ that ar% being made by die League against 

folded byUe eaidlS)n,^ to 
suppressed nations in the world and resolves to 
SSSn.^ the Congress to give support to the League as an associate 

% associ ate^ o i^iMtion an organisation 
, wnien (Ries not agree wholly with the progrfinme and activities of the L^ue.) 
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10. The Committee discussed the Cliincsc situation and resolved as foUows 

“The All India Congress Committee assures the diincse people of its fullest 

sympathy in their struggle for frceclom, condemns the Government of India 
in despatching Indian troops to China and demands their immediate withdrawal.** 

11. At this stage the committee considered the resolution on the Nagpur 
Mtyagraha, notice of which l:rd been given by Mr. 31. Kaja Ban. The decision of 
the Committee was that the rcsoliition 1x5 not supported in the A. 1. C. C. 

12. The question of labour organisation was discussed at length by Ihe 
Committee which eventually adopted the following draft resolution to be placed before 
the A. I. C. 0. 

' “The All India Congress Committee calls upon the Working Commillcc to 
organise rural and urban lalwur.in the provinces, to appoint organisers for the 
purpose and frame /^ncral regulations in this behalf. 

13. ^ Tlie Congress disputes in Bengal were then taken up. Balu Enjcndra 
Prasad informed the committee that eflorts were being made to arrive at an under- 
standing between tJie rival parties in Bengal and that there were hopes of an rroicable 
settlement. Ihe meeting then adjourned. 


Hie Coimniffre met atjain at S (ycloek on the momhtg of the 171h May 1927. 

14. The first question discussed was unity I'clwecn the difTcrent jnrties in the 
CoiiCTCBS. Messrs. Kelkar and .Jayakar, Dr. Moonje and Messrs. Bhopatkar and 
Gokhale attended at the g]>ceial invitation of the President and particiiiatcd in the 
discussion on the subject. 

In the course of discussion, Mr. PraksFam’s rcrolution, notice of which had 
been sent ^ to the A. I. C. C., was considered and the Committee decided not to 
support it in case it was held to be in order. Himilorly, it was decided that the 
r^lutions sent in by Messrs. Bainbair.urti, Prataj) Chandra Guha Boy, M.K. 
Acharya and AnnajnirnjaJi be not sui)j)ortcd in ease they were held to be in order. 

15. Tile resolutions j rssid at the Kerala Provincial Conference forwarded by 

the Kerala were recorded. 

16. The resolutions recommended by tlic Maharashtra P.C.C. pnrlieularlv those 
relating to unity in the Congress were considered. After some difcusFion the question 
was adjournal for further consideration. 

17. At this stage Bubu Bajendra Prasad handed in an ajiplication signed by 
members of the A. 1. C. 0. from Bengal representing both tl’.c contending j arties, 
r^uesting that the Bengal disputes be referred for final decision to Messrs. N\ 
Chundcr, M. I>. A., Amaicndraimth Ghosc, M. L, C., and Akram Khan. On this 
application the Working Committee passed (he following draft resolution to be placed 
before the A.I. O.C:— 

“The All India Congri'ss Cora init tee resolves that the Bengal Concross disputes 
be referred for final decision to the following arbitrators suggestca in the letter 
datal 37th May 1127 addressed by (1) Mr. Purshottam Boy, (2) Mr. Surteh 
Chancier Das, (iO Mr. Bajkumnr Chakravarty, (4) Mr. Basantakumar Ma/um- 
dar, (5) Byta. Hemtuova Mazumdar, (G) Mr. Ghiyasuddin Ahmed, (7) Mr T. 
C. Goswami and (8) Mr. Pratap Chandra Guha Boy, 

Arbitrators -Mr. N. C. Chiinara, M.L.A., Mr. Amarendranath Ghosh, M. L. C* 
and Mr. Akram Khan”. Ihe Committee then adjounied. 

38. Wlicn the A. I. C. C, rose for refreshments at 4-20. p. m. on the 37tb an 
emergent meeting of the members of the Working Committee then present was held 
at the CoDgrtss House and the following draft resolution was adopted for being 
moved as an official resolution before the A, I. C. C 

“The AD India Congress Committai appreciates the proposal of the Hindustani 
Sava Dal to send an Ambulance Corps to China and appeals to the country to 
give its moral and material support to this humanitarian work— to tend the woun- 
and the Sick. 

“The A. I. Q.C. calls upon the All India Board of the said Dal to take all 
n^sary steps in connection #lh the dcspach of the proposed Amimlance Corps**. 
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The C/ommike met amin in the Taj-Mdkal Hotel at 2—30 P.M, mi the 18th 
May 1927, 

19. The appplication of Pandit Santanam^ President of the Punjab P, C. C. for 
a p^ant of Es. 3,000 was oonsiderwl and it was resolved that Ils. 1,500 be advanced to 
the Punjab P. C. C. through its President, Pandit Santanam, as a loan on condition 
that the amount be returned by February next. 

20. Babu Eajcndra Prasad’s apidication asking for a grant of Es. 800 to enable 

him to meet certain outstanding demands in connection with the last year’s general 
election expenses in Bohar was jdaced before the Committee : the Committee resolved 
that the Secretary be authorisc(I to jiay the amount, funds permitting, out of the 
balance of the Central Publicity Funds. . ^ 

21. The draft rules forwarncrl by Mahatma Gandhi regarding the habitual wear 
of Khaddar were placed before the Committee and it was rcsolvetl that the issue of ins- 
truction on this mal^tcr be postponed till after the President’s consultation with 
Mahatniaji.. 

22. The All India Congress Committee’s resolution on the Nagpur Satyagraha was 
next taken up and the following r(*solution was adopted 

“Eesolvod, in pursuance of the A.LC.C.*8 resolution on the Nagi>ur Satyagraha, 
that Syt. Viillabhbhai Patel be deputed to study the situation and submit a rciibrt in 
a fortnight’s time. 

23. Discussion on the question of unity or co-operation between the parties in 
the Congress was resumed. Dr. Moonjc was specially invited to be present, llic follow- 
ing formula w’as considered as a formula of co-opertion, not of unity between parties 
to the extent co-operation was possible consistently with the Gauhati resolution 

“While adhering to the principh) of non-iccgitance of ministries by Congressman 
the Working Committee recommends that tlic ConCTess jiarty in the Council should 
co-0]icrato to give practical eflect to clauses (c), (d), (el and (f) of resolution V of 
the Gauhati Congress in IVoviiicial Le vslatures where ministries have been or 
are likely to be formed by Eesponsivist or Independent Congressmen.” 

The Committee considered* the matter fully and unanimously arrived at the formula 
contained in the following instructions issued to the Congress party in the several 
I/jgislatures. 

“The Working Committee hereby instructs the Congress party in the several 
Provincial IjCgislatun's that their <luty under clause (a) of Eesolutioii V of the Gau- 
hati Congress is to prevent the functioning of dyarchy as such w^herever rof-sible and 
docs not impose on tiuMn the duty lo defeat a ministry if the result of such action 
is, in the judgment of the paity, * likely to strenglhrn the bureaucracy or any anli- 
natioiial party and is further of opinion that it is desirable for the Congress party in 
the several legislatures to co-operate with other parties for the purpose of carrying 
out the policy and programme laid down in clauses (c), (d), (e) and (f) of the said 
resolution. 

24. The question of ilic Congress party’s conduct in the Madras Legislative Council 
was then considered as Mr. 8ami Vaiikatacbalam Clictty. the leader, had asked for 
iiistructions, lie and Mr. Siityamurti, deputy leader of the party, were present during 
the discussion on this mutter. After hearing them, the Committee adopted the follow- 
ing resolution 

“Having heard all that has been said pro and contra the conduct of the Con- 
gress Party in the Madras Council, the Working Commil.te^ is convincctl that the 
parly lias done nothing inconsistent either with the ultimate object of the Congress, 
the attainment of Swaraj, or with the spirit and letter of th.e Gauhati resolution as in 
its judgment there was no probability of wrecking dyarchy in that province at that 
time, but that on the other hand done all that lay in its iwwer to prevent the stren- 
thening of the bureaucracy by means of an alliance of the bureaucracy with a party 
whose avowed policy is to promote coramunalisin and to repress nationalism for the 
purpose of securing office at the hands of and as a favour from, tlie bureaucracy. In 
so far as it has succeeded in doing this, the Madras Council Party deserves the thanks 
of the Congress and the count r 3 \ But the Working Comnuttcc would at the same 
time make it perfectly clear that in no case shall the party in the (.^ouncil ref;ort to 
^ch cx)-operation with the Ministers as is not permissible under clauses (c)— (f) sf the 
Gauhati^ resolution and shall always work for a favourable opportunity of destroying 
dyarchy. 



All-I ndia Congress Committee. 

, BOMBAY--! 5TH MAY. 1927. 

The picturesque pandal specially constnicted for the purpose on the ground 
of the Congress House at Bombay was fully packed with delegates and visitors when the 
A.T.C.C. oi>encd its session on the 15th May at 4 p.m. with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in the 
chair. Owing to want of space the huge crowds that w’cre waiting outside could 
not gain admission. Long licfore the committee metj members in groups were seen 
informally discussing the Hindu-Moslcm questions with great interest. Those present 
included, Mr. Sriiuvasa Iyengar, Pandit Motilal Nehrii, Mrs. Naidu, Messrs. M. R. 
Jayakar, N. C. Kclkar, A Rangaswami Iyengar. Mahomed Ah, Shaiikat Ali, Zahur 
Ahmed, Dr. Moonji, D.V. Gokhalc, T. Prakasam,. K. Bantanam, Rajendra Prasad, 
Mathura Prasad, T. C. (loswami, George Joseph, Pothnn Joscj>h, Gaiirishankar 
Misra and S. N. Ilaji, Bir Purushotamdas Tliakiirdas, Messrs Shoo Prasad Gupta, 
M. K. Acharya, Sc,th Govindas, Jamnadas Dwarkadas and B. G. Homiman, who, 
clad in Khaddar dhotic and a shirt., received an ovation as he entered the pandal. 
I^iceedings ojienod with a chorus of “Vande Mataram’’ sung by two Maharashtra 
girls. Mr. Bnnivasa Iyengar then delivered his inaugural address laying stress on 
the need for unity in the Congrcfis ranks and urging the acceptance of the Jinnah 
conference proposals. 

In his preliminary address Mr. Iyengar said: The meeting had no more 
important subject to deiil with than the question of Hindu-Muslim unity and after 
years of trouble and strife he thought it was jxissible to see a ray of light. For 
the first time after many years Icacling Mussalmans had shown a real desire to lay 
the foundation of national life on solid lines. He had come to the conclusion that 
proposals now famous in the History of India as the Dellii proixisals represent- 
ed^ the earnest and anxious desire of the Mussalman friends to cb- 0 ]K'rute with the 
Hindus. Whatever theoretical objc(*tions there might be the i)ropo8als oflered a 
jjasis for what might be regarded as a safe compromise for the present and ns Icad- 

ultimately to jierfect nationalism. 

Discussing various clauses in the proposals, Mr. Iyengar said very little objec- 
tion had l)cen raised to the ]X)pulntion basis. Nobody could seriously object to the 
North West Frontier Provinces having the same reforms as other parts of the country. 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s obje(*tion to reforms in these provinces on tJic ground of the 
existence in them of the Jirgha system could not be regarded as very serious to us. 
He could not understand how the Jirgha system could be betteredf and how under 
the reforms it could be any worse. As for the separation of Sind, the Congress 
could not object to it as it had given its support to the constitution of the provinces 
on a lingtiistic basis and when Musalraan friends agree to the separation on its own 
merits Hindus could not have any objection to it, I do not think by being in the 
prorinco of Bombay Hindus get more protection now nor is there anything to show 
that there will be less protection if it is sejiarated. When joint electorate is introduced 
with a view to the development of nationalism it will lie begging the question to 
think of communal interests, Wc must demand the formation of linguistic provinces 
in India in accordance with our Congress scheme. At any rate Congn'ssmen can 
have no objection whatever to it. We should agree to a formula of religious freedom 
as a fundamental law of tlic constitution and also to the convention that no inter- 
eommunal matter shall be taken or discussed if it is objected to by three-fourths of 
members belonging to any particular community in the Legislative Council in which 
the question is raised. 

1 think communal unity will be more easily established if political unity in the 
Congress is also brought about. I would suggest that the A. I. C. C. should convoke 
an Assembly comfK)sea of itself as well as the elected members of the Central and 
Provincial Lemslaturcs for the puiposc of s.?ttling a constitution for India and for 
the purpose of devising sanctions binding on elected members of the legislature in 
case that constitution is not agreed to by the Government, The Committee' should 
take definite steps for the organisation of rural and urban areas and starting of mass 
movement in districts and provinces. 

With reference t9 the gricvanci^ on wbidi there is the most feelkig diifbrence 
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amonir the ConffreAsnien culminating in the running of rival organisations it is reqnired 
that Qie Working Committee should be specifically invested with ijowers to declare 
which are real Congress organisations and which are not and to create special emer- 
gent organisations where there is negligence, default or rebellion.” 

Resolutions 

1. GANPHUl’S ITEALTH. 

The President then put from the chair a motion wishing speedy recovery to 
Mr. Gandhi to enable him to continue his work for India anti the world. The motion 
was unanimously carried. 

2. HINDU MUSMM UNITY. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, General Secretary, then read a report of the 
Working Committee on Hindu-Muslim unity. The reixirt referred to the Gauliati 
resolution on the subject and the President’s activities in carrying consultotions and 
discussions with Hindu and Muslim leaders and bodies. It also refciTed in detail to 
the activities in Delhi both by the Hindu and Muslim members of the Central I^s- 
laturc prior to and after the Jiiinah Conference proposals on the question of a joint 
electorate. After reiterating the Working Committee’s resolution on the question in 
the middle of March when a Sub-Oomniittco was ap])ointed to go into the question 
the report went on to say that since then the Committee had the benefit of the 
opinions of various bodies and men including the informal conferences that had been 
meeting in Bombay since Thursday. 

TNB WOJIKINO committee’s RESOLUTION. 

After considering all the materials placed before them by all bodies including 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Working Committee rcBolval to recommend to the A. 1. C. C. 
the following 

1. That in any future scheme of constitution, so far as reprcsentalion in the 
various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in all provinces and in the Central 
Legislature be constitutod. 

2. That with a view to give full assurances to the two great communities that 
their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the legislatures for the present and if 
desired, such representation of communities should be secural by resd'vation of seats 
in joint electorates on the basis of iiopulation in every provineo and in the Central 
liOgislature, provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities, including 
Sikhs in tlie Punjab may be'made by mutual agreement so as to give them repre- 
sentation in excess of the proportion of the number of scats to which they would, be 
entitled on the ixnmlation basis in any province or provinces and the projxirlions so 
agr(jed ujion for the provinces shall be maintained in the representation of the two 
communities in the Central I/^gishiture from the provinces. 

3. (a) The proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be intro- 
duced in N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on the same footing as in other 
provinces is in the opinion of the Committee a fair and reasonable one. 

(b) The proposal tliat Sind sliould be se])arated from the Bombay Presidency 
!ind constitutal into a separate province is one which has already been adopted in 
the constitution of the Congress on the principle of redistribution of provinces on a 
linguistic basis and the Committee is of opinion that the proposal may be given 
eflect to. 

4. Tliat in the future constitution liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed and 
no legislature, central or provincial, shall have the i)Owcr to make any laws interfering 
with liberty of coiiBclenee. Liberty of conscience means liberty of b^cf and worship, 
freedom to carry on religious ^ucation and propagtuida with due regard to the 
feelings of others and without interfering with similar rights of others. 

5. No bill, resolution, motion or amendment regarding inter-communal matters 
shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature, ~ centra] or provincial, if a three- 
fourths^ majority of the members of either community aifocted therel^ in that legis- 
lature is opposra to the introduction, discussion -^r passing of sucm bill, resolution 
motion or amendment. Iiiter-eommunal matters mean matters ai^eed upon as such 
by a joint standing committee of both communities, of Hindus and Moslem members 
of the l^islatures concerned, and appointed at the commencement of every session 
of the lenslature.” 

On bdialf of the Working Committee Pandit JHoMlal NEHim who received an 
ovation moved the following resolution : ^*Tbc A.I.O.C. approves and adopts the H^port 
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of the Working Committee on the Hindu-Miislim question and the recommenda- 
tions contained therein and calls on the Congress organisations to take the 
necessary st^ to have the said recommendations carried out”. 

In moving the resolution Pundit Motilal Nehru said that any arrangement of this 
character must be based on the principle of give and take as every compromise 
Aust represent the agreed wish of the paities to the compromise. You cannot 
expect it to conform entirdy to individual views of bodies or parties concerned, 
lie agre^ it was not the ideal arrangement, but liaving regard to all circumstances 
nothing better could be devised which cx>ald remove the present unfortunate communal 
tension. Whatever the intentions of the framers of the Delhi proi)OsalB Avere they 
were to take it as the report of the Working Committcjc which had considered it 
in every aspect. He denied it was the intention of the Muslim friends that a price 
should be paid by Hindus for sccmriiig Muslim assent to jouit electorates. The 
Working Committee had considered catdi part of the ])rop03al as an indopendont 
one ancT if one part Avas not acceptable to the members they should express their 
disapproval of that jiart alone. There was only one ]X)int on Avhich there was very 
strong feeling on both sides and thjit was the separation of Sind. The feelings Averc 
base^ on a consideration of the administrative and financial difficulties of the 
question. Looking back to the previous history of the question it had iieA^er been 
stated that the separation of Sind Avonld in any Av.iy affect the lliridiis adversely. , 

On the other hand distinguished leaders of Biiid liad in the jiast expressed their, 
disapproval of Sind being tied to the chariot whtxd of lioinliay. The question had 
b^n asked : If the separation of Sind should bo agreed to because the Coiigi*t>ss had 
given its approval to the constitution of provinces on a linguistic basis, Avhy not 
extend the proposal to other provinces also ? His answer was that they were not 
cmisidering the general constitution of India but only that part of the constitution 
Avhich aflccted the question of Hindu-muslim Unity and thcrforc they need not go 
iiito the larger question at this stage. As for the linancial coininitmcnts of Bombay 
in Sind in such proj(X!t8 as the Sukkiir Barrage, it was only a matter of book entry 
and the Congress Avas not concerned now Avith it. It avus the cone jtii of the Government 
and the Congress need not alloAV the considered opinioii of* the members to bo 
affect!^ by these considerations. 

Brbu Kajemlra Prasad formally seconded the resolution. 


Andhra Opposition 

Mr. VISWANATH AN moved an amendment to Pniidit Motilal’s motion merely 
appreciating the spirit of the Dellii jiroposals made by the Muslims and reiteraliii'g 
the Congress Committee’s faith in the principle of joint (‘Icctorate and in the principle 
of the distrihiition of provinces on a liiq^uistic basis and providing for tlie inclusion 
of these principles in any future scheme of Swaraj for * India. Mr. Viswanathan 
averreil that the original resolution implied the acceptance of the Boyal C’ommiesion 
and committed the Congress to the accept a me of a policy of taking ]>art in the 
future elections also, lik) far as the introduction of reforms in N. W. F. and 
Baluchistan Avas concerned he asked ; Avere they asking for the same reforms they 
Averc fighting against to-ilay ? 


Another Amendment. 

Mr. NIMBAKAB Avas assailed on all sides Avhon he rose to move the s econd amend- 
ment on the ground that he was not wearing khaddar as per Gauhati resolution. 
Mr. Nimbakar asserting that he was, the President i^ermittc'd him amidst laughter 
to continue. The speaker said that it Avas not fair to come to any understandings and 
eet.tlement Avhen Lala Lajpat Rai and Pundit Malaviya, the leaders of the Hindu 
Babba, were not there. They haxl also to bear in mind tliat neither the Muslim 
Jjcague not the Khilafat Committee, the two lesponsible bodies of Moslem opinion 
would give any lead on the matter. 

Dr. ANSARI who was Avell jixxuved exjdained Avhy the Pai;di(.’s motion ought 
to be accepted. To the awiment that the Ddhi proposals did not emanate from n 
resiKwisible Moslem body, Dr. Ansari said that the Muslim League at Delhi and the 
Khilafat Conference at Lucknow Imd appointod committcer. to confci with the leaders 
of the sister community and find out ways and means to put and end to the un- 
friendly relations l^tAveen the tAva great communitiep. 'flic Dcllii Jimmh Conference 
wasj^ho result of those tAVo resolutions and it would be therefore unjust to dub Jhose 
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molatuHi!} of Delhi as unrepresentative or irresponsible. Oontinuinoc, the Doctor 
admitted that even now there was a body of Mtissalmaiis who placed faith in sepa- 
rate representation and spscial seats ; bat it was to end this that the Jinnah Conference 
made the proposads which ware meant to end this mentalily. Thev should not forget 
that with very few exceptions all Muslim leaders of all croras ana sections attond^ 
the Jinnah Conference. “Take it from me”, continued Dr. Ansari, “that those of us 
who pressed for this unanimous decision had an uphill fight. It is a great victory 
and you should realise that no sacrifice is too great to bring about such a consume 
mation. It is equitable, honourable and patriotic and I request and appeal to you to 
understand that the spirit tliat pervaded the Jinnah Conference was nothing moro 
than one of give and taxe.” Amidst cheers Dr. Ansari repeated his appeal for the 
acccptmicc of the proposals. 

OTHER AUENDMBNTB 

Mr. 8. C. Dos then moved an amendment which banned the A. I. G. C. to re- 
frain from expressing any opinion on the subject of the introduction of Eeforms in 
Baluchistan and N. W. F. os the Congress nad not expr^sed any opinion thereon. 
The motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Bajkumar Ohakravarthi wanted that the resolution should lay down soine 
definite course in regard to the question of music before mosques wlii^ was at the 
root of all troubles. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar assured the members tliat the problem was engaging the 
attention of the working committee. One part of the resolntion which was ripe 
had been placed before the members for their acceptance, namely, the question of 
joint electorate, but the question of music before mosques was not ripe for discussion. 

Mr. Satyannirti gave enthusiastic support to the resolution. He was sure it 
represented a distinct advance on the Lucknow pact in at least six ditfereiit direc- 
tions. He expressed the opinion that the joint committee to bo appointed according 
to the resolution to decide what were communal questions should be appointed not 
at the beginning of every session, but at the beginning of every Council, since in 
the former case members would not be entirely free from a spirit of rivalry engend- 
ered during the session. 

Mr. Jayakarf who entirely supported the resolution except in two points, moved 
an amendment which wanted to add after the clause advocating reforms for N. W. 
F. and Baluchistan a proviso favouring the reforming of the judiciary and other 
things in the provinces so as to bnug them on a par witn olJicr provinces. 
£xpl lining this amendment, Mr. Jayakar said that unless rules and regiuations in 
respect of the judiciary, law of evidence etc., in these provinces were brought upto- 
datc the reforms would be defeated in their purpose. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali and Bhwaib Quereshi suggested that instead of making it a 
proviso Mr. Jayakar might make it an additional obligation. Mr. Jayakar deuinad 
to do it. 

Continuing, Mr. Jayaker said that the object of his motion was to compel the 
bureaucracy to yield its valued rights. Coming to the clause favouring the separa- 
tion of Sind, Mr. Jayakar moved an amendment in the following words : — “Separa- 
tion of Sind should be considered and given eflect to as part of ti complete s^cme 
whereby the entire country will be redistributed on a linguistic basis.” 

Mr. Jayakar thought that it would be wTOiig to create an impression that they 
were sacrificing Sind for the sake of other provinces. Just as in the case of the 
rendition of Borar they raised a hue and cry against the proposal unless the Beraris 
favoured it, he should say that unless Hiiidesc favoured it Sind should not be 
^parat^ but he was reasonable and knew that there had been a nation-wide 
demand for separation of provinces on a linguistic basis. Therefore ho would 
suggest that under this clause other provinces should also be encouraged to attain 
their ideal. The speaker paid a tribute to Pandit Motilal for the wondjer^ly 
stotesmanhke >vay in which he moved the resolution and appealed to him to accept 
his am^dmeut, which really covered the spirit of the resolution. Mr. Jayakar 
rqoeated nvhat he had alrcaay said at Delhi 4bat the Moslem proposals wore an 
mprovement on the existing order of things and also reiterated his appredation 
of me spirit m which they had been made. 

opposing Mr. Jayakar’s amendment Mr, Oo$wami declared that Sind had always 
r^aMed as a separate entity and there was no evidence yiat Sindese had any 
bitter Idling agamst separation. The resolution dM not propose any comprehensive 
Bdmne for the whole of India. It was simply on answer ta Muslim pzofKisato 
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The principles Isud down in •the resolution would form part of the future constitu* 
tion of Inoia. He finally appealed to members to stick to the original resolution. 

Mr. Joglekar opposedT the resolution on the ground that the reforms which granted 
It nchise only to about 2 per cent of the Indian |)opulation were sought to be 
exa ended to other provinces. He was entirely aji^inst such an extension. 

•tMr. Shweib Qureishi supported the resolution. The only point of difierence was 
the separation of Sind, wmeh a section regarded as a sacrifice. Even if it was a 
aacrifico, he urged that it was worth nrnking for the sake of unity and Swaraj. 
The committee then adjourned till next day. 


SECOND DAY--^16th. MAY, 192 7 

K£F£11ENGE TO MR. S. C. BOSE 

The good news of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s release was referred to by Mr. 
Srinivasa lyenger, President of the Congress, in opening the proceedings of the 
A. I. 0. C. when it reassembled this afternoon. Members received the news with 
cheers. Mr. Iyengar said he thought the release was unconditional and hoped that 
Mr. Bose would soon be restored to health and be able to take u]) his former 
activities again. Mr. Iyengar was sure that the members of the A. I. C. C. fully appre- 
ciated Mr. Bose’s many sacrifices and the manly spirit with which he refused to 
accept the conditional ofier of relc^isc made by the Government. There was not 
much to be said, said Mr. Iyengar, regarding the action of the Government in this 
respect which was most tardy and grudging, especially as there were other detenus 
Btiil unrelcascd. 

Before resuming discussion on Pandit Motilal Nehru’s resolution accepting the 
Muslim offer a memher from Bengal requested the President that the i)ress report^.TS 
should be warned against misreportiiig the proceedings of the Comniittoo. He refered 
to an instance in which the Free Press had rci>ortC5d that there w(jre two opposing 
sections among the members from BiJiigal and U. P. and one of these sections was 
refused admission to the proceedings. It was an entirely false report. The President 
appealed to the pressmen to be fair and impartial in their reports. 

STND member’s SUPPORT 

Discussion on the resolution before the house was then resumed. The first 
speaker on it was a member from Bind, Haji Abdulla Harun .Tafter. He supported 
the Pandit’s motion. He referred at length to Sind’s attempts for over thirty years 
to get separated from Bombay and also recalled Mr. Uarichandra Vishindas’ activities 
in that behalf. As a handmaid of Bombay Sind had no advantage. The speaker 
also said that he and his friends in Sina had recently agreed to the institution of 
joint dectorates. 

Mr. George Joseph asked the President if there was any truth in the rumour 
that a compromise has been arrived at between Mr. Jayakar and the Working 
Committee. The President replied that in the absence of Mr. Jayakar he could 
not say anything. 

Mr. Deshmukh then moved an amendment that the proposal to separate Sind 
might be given effect to “consequent on the satisfactory working of the joint electorate 
system to be introduced in Sind simultanoously with other provinces in accordance 
with the Congress constitution.” 

PANDIT NEHRU ON A COMPROMISE 

• Pandit Motilal Nehru alluded to Mr. Joseph’s interpellation and said that the 
Working Committee had consultations with Dr. Moonje and Mr. Kelkar and those 
of Mr. Jayakar’s party in the absence of Mr. Jayaksr, In Mr. Jayakar’s absence he could 
not say anything but he understood that a compromise was acceptable if Mr. 
Jayakar withdrew the amendment. The Pandit was agreeable to amend the Sind 
clause of his resolution so as to admit Andhra also being constituted into a separate 
province and to admit of other ])rofiiiccs following suit. The Pandit, in reply to 
a question, said that it was op^i to the house to decide the question then and there, 
irrespective of Government. 

MR. SAMBAMURTHl’S AMENDMENT 

Mr. R Sambamurthi then moved another amendment virtually putting off further 
coiisi<ieration of the question. • ' 
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Mr. Sambamurthi’s amendment called upon the A.If .0. to postpone considera- 
Ltion of the Muslim proposals since Muslim organisations, which had met after the 
proposals were published, had not ratified them and the bulk of Hindu opinion 
had not expressed itscif in favour of them. Meanwhile the Working Committee 
should be authorised to strive to bring about mutual understanding and harmony 
between the two communities. Mr. Bambamiirthi declared that the proposals seemed 
to him to have been framed with an eye to the prosp^t of giving evidence before 
the ]^yal Commission. If the country made up its mind that they should not go 
before the Royal Commission but should deterniinc the enuse of Indian freedom 
themselves they must repudiate the proposals. The joint electorates, he was ^ure, were 
not going to bring aoout unity at all but were a source of danger in the near 
future. Mr. Sambamurtlii asked the members of the A.I.C.O. why they should 
recognise these proposals at all while Mr. Jinnah and other authors had not taken 
even the courtesy to inform them of these proposals. None of the Muslim bodies 
which had met subsequent to the publication of the proposals had ratified them. 
The Bengal Muslim L^gue on the contrary repudiated them. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali: No. The Bengal Muslim League cannot speak for the 
whole of India. We arc not slaves of Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Mr. Sambamurtlii continuing made a final appeal to adjourn the consideration 
of the proposals altogether and not accept them in a moment of w'eakness. 

Mr. Harichandra seconded the adjournment motion. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao opposing the amendment api)caled to the members to 
throw it out. The proposals before the House were only a means of bringing about 
communal unity but if they thrciv out these iiroposals, where was the scheme to 
carry out civil disobedience while even the greatest men in India were not prepared 
to back it ? 

Mr. Ceorge Joseph moved and Mr. Gopala Menon seconded that the question 
be put. 

Mr. Jamunadas Eninza raised the question of non-khadi wearers. The Presi- 
dent after assuring himself that all were wearing khadi put the motion which 
was carried. 

Pandit Nehru’s Summing up. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on the invitation of the President explained the iiosition 
of the Working Committee. He W’as sorry that his ojicning remarks yesterday had 
not been followeil, for he clearly said that tli(?y were not entering into a pact nor 
accepting a pact but merely initting forw’ard their own proposals. It w^as only a 
coincidence that the Delhi Muslim proposals were in the same nature but he would 
assure them tliat it. was not aii offer and w'as not taken by his Committee as one. 
All that the Committee was called upon to do was to carry the Gauhati mandate. 
The Working Committee after feeling currents and undercurrents in the country had 
put forward the present proposals which were similar but by no mcaus identical 
to the one of Mr. Jinnah’s conference. Continuing, the Pandit referred to Mr. 
Sambamiirti’s motion and said : “We arc considering the question of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. If there is any question on which we should forget and discard all 
Tiotions of false dignity it is this (Hear, hear). But I can assure you that even I 
who am described by a certain section of the press as a proud man (Laughter) and 
who w'RB described by Mr. Sambamurthi as a dangerous man (I^oud Laughter) 
would not hesitate to take the very dust if thereby we can bring forward Hindu- 
Muslim unity.’’ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru proceeded to elaborate the disadvantages to the country 
resulting from the postponement of the question. He wantoi to make it clear tMt 

was not in anticipation of the Royal Commission that the Working Committee 
had put forward tne proposals before them. He would assure them that noUiing 
Avas farther from the mmd of the Working Committee. His appeal to them was that 
they must frame a constitution for themsdves which the Royal Commission may or 
may not accept, no matter whether it came now or later.* But if in such framing they 
did not seek the co-operation and help of the Muslim community, who had hitherto 
kept aloof from them, how would that constitution be looked upon by tlie world in 
general. Let alone the British Government. Without Hindu-Muslim unity, Bwaraj 
was unthinkable. 

Concluding, the Pandit said : “We certainly arc not going to mve evidence before 
the Royal Conuoission or any other commission to ^prove our cai^ity for Bwaraj or 
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our ^Hty for Swatoi or undergo any kind of achoo] boy's examination which is 
peomed for in the GoFemment of India Act.” 

Aft^ Pandit Nehru’s explanation Mr. Sambamurthi’s adjournment motion was 
put and lost by a large majority. 

MR. JAYAKAR’S AMETOMENT, 

Mr. Jayakar then moved the following altered amendment regarding the separation 
of Sind which he had accepted : “In regard to the proposal that Sind should be con- 
stitute into a separate province the Committee is of opinion that the time has 
amvM for redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, a principle that has 
wready been adopted by the constitution of the Congress, 

*‘TOe Commits is also of opinion that such a readjustment of provinces be im- 
modiafoly taken in hand and that any province which demands such a reconstitution 
on a ligiiistic basis ha dealt wilh nfTrfrdiindy : 

Committee is fiirtlior of opinion that a beginning nifiy be made by constituting 
An^ra and Rind and Karnatalc into separate provinces/’ 

^ The following is the text of the amendment regarding reforms to N. W. F. Pro- 
vmces and Baluchistan 

• i. **^*^^^® proposal made by Muslim leaders that reforms should be introduced 
into N. W. F, Provinces and British Bchichislan on the same footing as in other 
provinces is in the opinion of the Committee a fair and reasonable one and should 
b© l^ven (^ect to, care being taken th.at simnllnnoonsly with other measures .of 
luministrative refoms an adequate system of judicial administration shall be 
introduced in the said provinces.” 

Ml. Jayakar said his only point regarding the separation of Sind was that the 
pwjice should not feel that it had been singled out for special treatment. 

Mr. Jayakar’s amendment was incorporated in the resolution. 

Other Amendments. 


The remaining amendments before the House were one by one at the persuasicn 
of the President withdrawn. 

Mr. Gaurishankar Misra then moved an amendment that the principle of repre- 
sentation on population basis should be adhered to all along the line. He declared 
that the clause in the proposals regarding this qnotUion was somewhat scif-contradic- 
tory. The amendment was opposed by Panait Nehru and was lost by a large 

Dr. Moonje, clearing his position as the Mahasabha President, expressed his 
agreem^t wjth the amended terms of the resolution .and averred that the Hindu 
Mah^abha dealt with the question in a national and not a communal spirit. 
Continuing, he said neither Muslims nor Hindus would ask for each other’s 
protection : for each community was strong by itself although he was aware his 
community was dubbed as meek. He supported the whole resolution subject to the 
reservation on the question of the N. W. F. reforms. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, speaking in support of the motion, repeated Mr. Jayakar’s 
statement that although a member of the Hindu Mahasabha ho was capable of 
firing at the communal question from the nationalist point of view and had always 
done so and would continue to do so. He would., however, say that 
itwas not^ fair for Muslims to ask for the reservation of seats and an excessive 
rmires^tation at the same time. He gave whole-hearted support to the separation 
of Smd. 

Mf. Pattabi Sitaramayye, si^king^ in support of the resolution, expressed 
IM firm conviction that the time-spirit that was abroad was responsible for 
me understanding between the two communities which the resolution b^ore the 
House represents. He denied that it was actiiatal by any consideration of the 
imtodmg Statutory Commission any more than the 1926 ‘pact was so actuated. 

BMulima Mahomed Ali was the next speaker. He dcscrilicd the spirit in 
wnidi the propolis were ^jonceived at the Western Hotel, Delhi where a most 
heterogeneous gathering of Muslim leaders were present and till the last moment 
no agreemmt was in right. M last they all rose to offer their evening 
pikers and offer thdr supplication to God that the right spirit should prevail 
yd a way out should be found out of the terrible communal situation and, as 
If GM bad listened to their prayers, at the suggestion of the Deputy-President of 
the Assembly a imy was clear in the shape of joint electorate and an agreement 
waa reached. He helieved that fhe younger generation whch was lepreratcd at the 
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raeetinpf of the Workino: Committee ycssterday by his own and his brother’s 
would look back their achievement with pnde. Ooneludinp, he conjpratii- 
lated the President for the earncistness with which ho pursued the task and 
brought about unity between the Brahmins and non-Bralimins in Mmlras. 

RESOLUTION CARRIED UNANIMOUSLY 

After Moulana Dawood had also spoken fully Jin support of it the resolution ifks 
pm and carried unanimously, 

Mrs. Naidu then rose to congratulate the House on the spirit with which it had 
approached the question and solved it. After the strife and victory came the woman’s 
part which was to beautify and give “ashirwad” to the victor. 'She made a stirring 
reference to the basic unity of the Hindu and Muslim cultures. She would not 
enter into the merits of the terms. They were of no account before the spirit they 
^pressed. By accepting the proposals put forward by Mr. Jinnah whom Mr. 
wkhale had described as the best ambassador of the Hindu-Muslim unity^ the 
CongrecBsmen had proved themselves true to be the natural spokesmen of India 
and on behalf of the united nation she extended her appreciation and gratitude 
to them. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar before adjourning the house for the day congratulated 
the members on their achievement. Moulana Shaukat Ali also spoke expressing his 
appreciation of the spirit displayed by all sections. The meeting then adjourned. 

THIRD DAY-17tk. MAY, 1927 
3. A CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

Attendance was thinner than on the previous days when the All-India Congress 
Committee reassembled at half past two this afternoon. Pandit Motilal NEHRU 
moved : ‘‘The A.I.C.C. calls upon the Working Committee to frame a constitution 
for India in consultation with the elected members of the Central and Provincial- 
Legislatures, and leaders of political parties and place the same before a sixjcial 
meeting of the A.I.C.C. vrith a view to its adoption by the Congress at its next 
session.” Pandit Motilal said that the previous day the House having sanctioned 
a very small part of the constitution for India they had now to make it possible 
for Hindus and Mussalmans to come together and consider other necessary parts of 
the constitution. The reason why sanction to consult other parties was required 
was that the constitution as finally emanating should go forth to the world as one 
framed by the Indian nation. 

Mr. Pattabi Sitaraniayya wanted to know the implications of the motion which 
had been sprung upon them and demanded to know what happened behind the 
scenes. 

The Pandit replied that there was not any secret behind it for they had not even 
time to discuss it for more than a few minutes. 

On Mr. Hamid Khan’s suggestion the word “constitution” was amended into 
“Swaraj constitution.” 

Replying to Dr. Moonje and others Pandit Motilal Nehru said that the Working 
Committee had not consiacred Mrs. Besant’s Commonwealth of India Bill. 

Mr. Pothan Joseph moved that, instoad of the ^vords “frame Swaraj constitution,” 
the words “lay down general principles” be substituted. 

Mr. Sambamurti’s amendment laying down that the Working Committee should 
draft a Declaration of Independence and formulate direct action for being placed 
before the A. I. C. C. and the Congress was ruled out of order by the President 
on the ground that it not only negatived the motion before the House but also 
went b^ond the Gauhati mandate. 

Mr. Yisvanatham moved for a provision that such a constitution should leserve 
to India itself the ultimate voice in judging the method and the manner of advance 
and progress. 

Mr, Kausalji’s amendment to include a Declaration of Rights in the proiwscd 
constitution was accepted by the mover. • 

A Bombay member raised the jurisdiction of the A. I. C. C. to go inlo the matter. 
The President disallowed the objection after which Mr. Sarabamiirti vehemently 
opposed the moUon, He said that the time was nor for drafting a constitution 
^ch would . not be worth even the ink and paper on whicS it would be wntten. 
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He also fearod that it ivas a move to force down their throats the Commonwealth 
Bill which had been rejected by the House on a previous occasion. 

Mr. Joseph supporting the original motion and opposing the amendment of his 
brother said that something in the nature of scientific thinking was required 
and it would be a fault to merely lay down general principles, Mr. Joseph was 
surprised that Mr. Bambamurti of all people vmo believed in direct action denied 
his countrymen the right of framing their own constitution and seeing the sanction 
of the nation by the Working Committee. 

Messrs. Nimbkar and Jayokar opposed as also Messrs. Mazumdnr and Gupte. 

Mr. 0. Xandaswami Ohetti gave his full support and said that the motion 
was necessary to inspire confidence as a logical corollary to yesterday’s achievements. 

Tandit Nehru, replying, emphasised the need for framing a national constitution. 

All the amendments except Mr. Xausalji’s having been thrown out, the Pandit’s 
motion was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

4. SUPPORT FOR THE LEAGUE AGAINST IMPERIALISM 

The Committee then adopted a resolution which was put from the chair recording 
the report of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a representative of the Congress at the 
International Congress against imperialism and colonial oppression and for national 
independenc>3, held at Brussels in February last, and expressing its high appreciation 
of hi 3 services. The resolution also recorded the appreciation of the efforts being 
raide by the L3igiie against imperialism and for national independence foimdvid by 
the International Congress to sexsure the independence of suppressed nations and 
recommend to the Congress to give support to the League as an associate or- 
ganisation. 

5. ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 

Mr. Vallabhai Patel moved : ^Thc A. I. C. C. calls upon tlic Working Com- 
mittee to organise rural and urban labour in the provinces and to appoint organisers 
for the purpose and to frame regulations in that behalf.” 

A Bomba^r member asked that the resolution be so amended that the work of 
labour organisations should bo carried on in the country in consultation with the Trade 
Union Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar assured the members on behalf of the mover that whcrc- 
ever branches of the Tra'le Union Congress existed their help would be taken 
u cfficicait working if the A. I. C. C. should in its efforts 

be bound down to such consultations, especially when thei’c were many parts in rural 
areas where the Trade Union Congress had no representative or branch. 

The amendment was defeated and the original resolution was carried by a large 
majority. 


C, INDIAN TROOPS TO CHINA. 

T ^ .K-iHgowami Ijrengar moved a resolution condemning tlic Government of 
8 action m despatching Indian troops to China and deinanoing their withdrawal. 
The motion was agreed to. 


7. AMBULANCE CROPS TO CHINA. 


Dr. Ansan moved : “Tlie A. I. C. C. appreciates the proposal of the Hindustani 
pcviuial lo send an ambulance corps to China and apjicaJs to the country to give 
lip moral and material supjiort to this humanitarian work U» tend the wounded and 
the Bick and the A. I. C. 0. calls upon the All-India Board of Hindustlnuii Bcvadal 
to start Oil practical wo^’k in connection with the despatch of the proposed ambulance 
corps. 

wounded in China were in no way to be considered 
(lincrcnt from those in other parts of the world and the corps proposed to do such 
TOrk aniong the Chin^ wounded men as was recognised by tlie fiitcrnational Eed 
Utoss Society. They should not in any way be obstructed by the Government who 
ought to place every available facility at thdr disposal. 'The motion was carried. 

8. 8H0*0TING IN MADRAS. 


On motion of Mr. G. Harisarvothama Bao a resolution was passed calling 
upon we Madras Government to take action regarding the shooting on the oil strikers 
m Madras, with Mr. V. A. Desai’s rider that “the A. 1. C. C. further calls upon 
the members of the iMadraB L^la^ive Council to offer civil disobedienec,’’ 
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A good deal of laughter was caused by Mr. Kelkar and his party voting for the 
rider, Mr. Kelkar remarking to Mr. Emigaswami Iyengar’s query ^‘VVhat does it 
matter to me?” 

Further amusement was created by Mr. Satyamurthi later in the day calling 
attention to the news of the end of the B. O. C. strike in Madras. 

The President remarked amidst laughter that in that case the rider bcc^imc iiv 
operative. He added the rider was passed in ignorance of the fact and called u|)on 
the Secretary to make a note of it. 

9. THE ENGLISH TEADE UNION BILL. 

Mr. Joglcker’s motion condemning the Trade Union Bill in England evoked 
opposition on the ground of the expediency and the jurisdiction of the Congress to 
interfere in the internal affairs of another country. 

After a long discussion the President ruled the motion in order on Mr. Pothaii 
Joseph’s pointing out that labour legislation in India would run on the lines of 
British legislation. 

Ultimately, however, Maulana Mahomed All’s compromise amendment which was 
accepted by the mover was carricfl unanimously : This resolution reads The A. 1. 
C. C. offers its hearty sympathy to tlie British workers in their struggle against tile 
imiicrialistic Covernment which is forcing through Parlianu*nt the Trade Dispute's 
and Trade Union Bill which is an open attack on the British workers and is pa i t 
of the policy of aggression and repression direcUd .‘^gainst all movements and actmiiH 
of the people op]x>sed to British imperialistic and cajiitalistic grwxl. This meeting 
particularly protests against the attempt to deprive the working classes of Mie right 
to declare a general strike”. The meeting then adjourned. 
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10. IlL-TBEATMENT op KAKOKI P11ISONJ5RS. 

The All-India Congress Committee met at 8-45 in the morning when Bwami 
Kuraaranand moved condemning Government for the ill-trcjitmont of Kakori iirisoners 
and demanding the same treatment as is meted out to political prisonenL The 
how ho himself was tortured by electric batteries and given wine to 
he underwent thirteen years’ sentence. The resolution was luirried 

11. Nagpur batyagraha 

Mr. Raja Rao moved congratulating the organisers of the Nagpur Katyagraha 
and waiiteu the Working Coinmittc to collect funds and to help it in other ways. 
He said that the breach of the Arms Act now practised is non-violent with 
a view to attain the release of Bengal detenus. He appealed to the Committee to 
supiwrt those workers. 

The member from Nagpur explained the situation and in answer to the President’s 
question repli^ that the movement was undertaken on the casting vote of the Presi- 
dent of the Nagpur Congress Committee. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Majumdar made a vigorous speech and said that direct action, 
determination *and movement were absolute essentials for achieving frefidom. 

Mr. Sambaraurthi amidst cheers opined that an absolute non-violent situation is 
impossible and to attain the object we must be ready to face some freaks of violence 
or give up civil disobedience altogether. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao moved an amendment. He wanted Messrs. Prakasam, 
B. K. Majumdar and Sambamurthi to report to the Working Committee on the 
situation. , . , , j ^ a 

Mr. Kelkar in a witty speech opposed both the resolution and the amendment and 
supported Ills plea by adding that the Working Committee was not wilhng to 
undertake any responsibility. To a retort **Go into the Councils , Mr. Kelkar said : 
“We are chips of the same block and none is better than the other. Hioso in the 
Councils have not succeeded nor have they outside the ^uncils.”. 

Mr. Rangamuda Naidu in opposing the resolution said that the country was not 

ready for such a movement. , , . . i. 

Mr. Kelkar put in an amendment which wanted a deputy to report on the situatio 

deleting the portion congratulating the organisers. . 

The amentoent of Mr. Kelkar was accepted and earned unanunously. 
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BEBOLTJnOXS BULED OUT OF ORDER 

The I^ident quickly disposed of within a few minutes all remaining items in 
ine agenda including Andhra resolutions for Council walk*out, etc. Mr. Sambamur* 
thi B resolution that Congrt^ss Councillors in view of the absence of response from the 
Government to the national demand should walk out of the councils and devote 
themselves to the^ constructive programme at the same time making attendance so 
as to prevent their scats in the^ council from being declared vacated was ruled out of 
order on the ground tliat it was a direct radical repeal or n^ation of the 
Gauhati resolution. 

Mr. Prakasam’s similar motion was likewise ruled out of order. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya*B long resolution asking people to devote half an hour every 
day to secure divine grace and asking hlahatma Gandhi to be appointed Congress 
Dictator with ]>ower to override the Congress and the All-India Congress Committee 
and the President shared the same fate as the President thought it went fundament^- 
ly against the Congress constitution. 

Mr» Joglekar’s motion seeking to change the Congress creed and constitution on 
labour and communist lines was similarly ruled out on the ground of jurisdiction. 

The President then appealed b) Messrs. Kclkar and Bhopatkar not to press Maha- 
rashtra projiGsal regarding Council question and party fusion as negotiations had 
not been completed. 

Mr. Kclkar having agreed, Mr. Aimapurniah’s resolution dissociating Congress 
from Council programme was also ruled out as it contravened the Gauhati 
resolution. 

Mr. Sambamurthi’s next motion to delete clause relating to compulsory wearing 
of Khadi as comiition precedent to Congress Mend)ersliip evoktnl a mild discussion 
and while Mr. Maliomed Ali quoting his previous decision as ex-President demanded 
its being ruled out of order, Mr. Mathra Prasad asked the I^csident to take the 
sense of the TIoiise in regard to the matter. 

The President refused, remarking amidst laughter that though he was not strong, 
he was not so weak as to delegate his right of giving a ruling. 

Tlie motion was ruled out of order, Mr. Samharnurthi having refused to withdraw 
it. Sevei’al resolutions on the Congress Constitution were also ruled out of order. 

12 . MADRAS SWARAJISTS AND THE MINISTRY 

Mr, Gopal Menon moved a resolution of censure against the Madras Swarajists for 
giving their active aid in the formation of the Ministry in the Council as a betrayal 
of the Gauhati resolution. Mr. Gopal Menon said that he was charged by the 
Kerala Provincial Conference with moving the resolution. He added that it was in 
ilie interests of the Congres discipline that he was moving that resolution. 

Mr. Govindachari seconded. 

There was a great rowdyism at this stage when many S])eakcr8 stood up 
simultaneously. On this question the President vacated his seat as he wanted to 
speak. Pt.. Motilal presided. 

Mr. Kclkar, in opposing Mr. Mcnon’s resolution, said tliat the question must be 
considered as a national problem and the Madras Swarajists should be congratulated 
on their behaviour. “Don’t be obsessed by “mdancholy meanness,” a thing which 
was never done when all boycotts were violated,” he said. Mr. Kclkar here ended 
saying : “Though there were examples when a responsible leader boasted of amputa- 
ting diseased limbs we are going to treat Madras with generosity.” 

Dr. Pattabhi said ; "Mr. Kelkar, you have wrecked your vengeance.” 

Mr, Kclkar, while sitting, said : “1 am also a human being and I cannot take 
such things quietly.” 

Mr. S, Venkatchalam Chetti justified the Swarajists’ bdiaviour in on able, closely 
reasoned speech in which he tried to show how the Justice Party was doing injupv 
to national interests. 

Dr. Moonje opposed Mr. Menon’s resolution. He said : “One of the essentials of 
pohtics is to change according to the limes and if you go on amputating limbs what 
will remain ?” • 

Mr. Mahomed AU : “Soul will remain.” 

Dr. Moonje asked them not to make a scapegoat of the Congress but to call 
leaders to account. 

,, Mr. ^tyaraurt^made the most effective speech of tlKj day. He fedingly spoke for 
seven minutes and converted the fbajority to bis views. “We have done all this in 
the interests of the nation with a view to subserve national interests Theie iff no- 
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body in the land which is more notoriously reactionary than the Justice Party. 
Remember that if the Justice Party comes into power, the Congress in Madras will 
be nowhopd,” ho said. Mr. Sityamiirti, replying to Mr. Kclkar's retort to ask for 
provincial autonomy, replied that Mr. Kelkar should sit in conference instead of 
passing gibes. 

M.r Mahomed Ali blessed Mr Satyamurti and opined that he would be the first 
man to amputate a diseased limb if Madras was such and he was sure Mf. 
Satyamurti would help him and further added that he found consistency in all 
that Motilalji has done so far. He gave sharp retorts to Messrs. Moonje and Kclkar, 
saying that fixed principles in politics cannot be changed as on a chessboard. 

Mr. Rangiah Naidu opposed Mr. Menon’s resolution. 

Mr. Nageswara Rao wanted Mr. Gopal Menon to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Sambamiirti moved an amendment demanding an explanation from the 
Madras Swarajists. 

Mr. Hamid Khan supported Mr. Sambamurti’s amendment. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that he was not aware of the full particulars. Still 
he could say that there was no understanding between the Swarajists and the 
Ministers. 

Mr: Menon withdrew his resolution in favour of Mr. Sambamurti’s amendment, 
which, on being put to vote, was carried by the House. 

The amendment refers the miestion to the Working Committee and wants it to 
ask an explanation from the Madras Swarajists for the so-called lapses from the 
Congress resolution. It was carried by the House by a majority. 

President’s Closin^r Speech. 

The President’s closing speech wtus remarkable for earnestness, patriotic fervour, 
and sincerity, qualities which enabled him to achieve so much from tlie 
heterogeneous elements gathered under the banner of the Congress. It was no use, 
he said, talking of boycott of Councils until they came to a time when a greater 
spirit than that of years 1920 and 1921 came over thorn and they found themselves 
ill the same position to which the people of Egypt and Syria had brought themselves. 
He asked them not to imagine tluit the Congress iiarty of the Madras Council would 
escape the arm of justice if they were found guilty and assured them that he would ha 
the first to take disciplinary action. Referring to civil disobedience the President 
said he had come to tlie conclusioji that the movement was not fit to bo launched 
by the Congress which was not a sufficiently homogeneous body for that kind of 
work. He thought it should be in the hands of quite a separate organisation 
altogether. Proceeding, the President said that the Hindu Muslim unity which they 
had achieved at this session of the Committee was the greatest tiling that they could 
ever have done and they should rightly cxingratiilatc themselves ujion it. He 
submitted that they ivouhf be able to achieve communal unity by political unity in 
the Congress. He would tell this in fairness to his Hindu and Muslim friends who 
had expected this Hindu-Muslim unity that in ivas no good thinking tlmt unity 
consisted in joint electorates and reservation of seats, and it was jiolitical co- 
operation that would bring the two communities together. 

The Committee then adjourned 'Sine die\ 
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• The Congress & Madras i^warajists. 

Mr. Prakasam’s Statement 

Tho Working Comraittee’B resolution /Bee para 1.^) approving the attitude of the 
Madras Council Congress Party however roused intense op)X)sitiou from a section of 
Congressmen who characterised the Working Committee’s move as treachery to the Con- 
gress cause. Mr. T. Prakasam, member of the Working Committee, who could not be 
present at the Committee’s Meeting said : “When we were called upon to oppose the 
formation of the Ministry, it cannot l)e eoiiiendcd that we should bo supporting the same 
Ministry when the eflcct of that conduct would be to vote even against beneficial 
measures. That is what has happened in regard to some of the matters in the Madras 
Council. I do not wish to say more about this now. Ihe refutation which the 
Congress Council Party attained on account of its weak-kneed policy has bcc'i) tluit 
it is the IJon. Law Member of the Ma^lras Government that controls the Ministry as 
well as the Congress Party. I do not believe that the Justice Party would have come 
into power if this Ministry had been defeated or that the Couiudl would have been 
dissolved as contended by the Madras Council leaders. At the worst, the transferred 
subjects might have been taken over by the Government. It was merely a threat and 
bluff of the Justicites and Ministerialists, llic Congress Party were taken in but the 
consequenexjs have been of a very far-reaching character. The Ministry gained strength 
and moral prestige and the Congress Party was demoralised. Congressmen were found 
at the doors of some of the Ministers at all hours of day and night waiting to get 
some of their own men nominated for taluq and district boards and some other 
favours, g^metimes Congressmen themselves put up rival candidates for nomination 
before the ministers. I am sorry that the Andhra Province to which I l)eIong hns 
come in for a good share of shame and disrepute in this conncjction. The Deputy 
L^dcr of the Parly, Mr. Satyamurti, gave a efinner to the Chief Minister in his own 
house just before he left for the hills at which seven meinl)ers ^vcrc pn'sent and there 
was a discussion on what terras the Congress Party should co-oiXTatc with the 
lifinisters. 

“I should not have considered it necessary to go into these details at this stagi^ but 
for the ,fact that the resolution of the Working Committee passed on Wednesday is 
not only tUtra vires but substantially accepts what was deinandeil by the Mahr.ra^htra 
provincial Congress Committei^ and wliat was virtually ruled out of order by the 
A. I. C. C. The Maharashtra Ck)ngrc8s Committee wmihjd to delete clauses (a) and 
(b) of the Gauhati resolution and retain clauses (c) (d) (e) and (f). This l,be/ could 
not get in tlie A. I. C. C., but the Working Committee on its instrndions mad 3 a free 
gift of the same.” 

Mr. Sambamurti’s Statement 

Mr. B. Sambamurti said that it was gross treachery to the A. 1. C. C. to pass 
this resolution after an amendment had been passed at the A. I. C. C. meeting the 
same afternoon at the instance of the Prt»ident of the Congress himself. He added : 
“I can only say that .the President hurried the matter in aii indecent fashion only in 
his anxiety to finish up the matter finally and to put forward l)cfore the country 
under cover of instructions a formula which he wanted to arrive at with the Res- 
ponsivists as compromise. By a master stroke of diplomacy, the situation was availed 
of by the President to go l^ond even the letter ana spirit of the Gauhati progra- 
mme and postulate his dictum that clauses (c). (d), (e) and (f) of the Gauhati 
resolution snould hereafter be worked out in co-ordination with other parties in the 
OouncilB. This can only be done jp co-operation with Ministers that have already 
been appointed. This is really an achievement of the political unity of which the 
President had been so recently talking. It would have been more straight forward 
and honest if the Maharashtra and other proposals before the A. I. C. C. for 
considering the Gauhati programme from various aspects had not been ruled out of 
order and nad been given an opjmrtunity of being discussed and considered by the 
A* b C. C. The A. 1. C. C. will not certainly allow this supercessioii of its powers 
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hereafter by the Worklnsj Committee. The wron", which has been done to the 
country, I hojjc, will be ri«;titod shortly at the next meeting of the A. I. 0. C. I hope 
the next mooting will not be held later than the end of the next month,” 

Mr. S. Iyengar’s Statement 

Apropos the above statement of Mr. T. Praskasam and others as well as the mRn^ 
fi'^to issnod by them in the Xotion^il TferaM questioning the Icjgality of the resolution 
of the Working Committee as regards the MHuras Swarajists, Mr. B. Srinivasa lyeiiger, 
President of the Congress, issued the following statement to the Ptess 

“After the termination of the All-India Congress Committee’s proceedings the 
Working Committee met to consider what could be done in connection with inter- 
party unity so far as Congress is conccrnc/l. This has been engi^ng the anxious 
attention of every one niul I am glad that I have received a wire from Maulana 
Abul Kalain Azad, amongst others, urging political unity. For, in my oinnion, 
without some atmosphere conducive to restoration of Congress unity the flindu- 
Moslem resolution could not be comidoted by settlement of two outstanding questions 
and implemented so as to make it a living measure of co-operation between the two 
great communities. If I have advocatcKl unity in the Congress I have done ^ 
entirely for the purpose of achieving Hindu-Moslcm unity. The coming months wdll 
show whether the spirit and purpose of iwlitical non-co-operation with the Govern- 
ment and the bureaucracy is not my inflexible attitude. 

“Consistent with the Gauhafi resolution in its judgment the Working Committee 
issued instruction, to the ]>arties in the Councils which retain the refusal to acc^t 
office in clause (a) and the duty to destroy dyarchy whenever possible. The Working 
Committee w’as entitled to issue the instruction ; but it is quite open to the All- 
India Congress Committee to put a dificrent intciprctation on the Oauhati resolution, 
if it considers that its duty recjuircs it to do so. 1 trust the All-India ConCTess 
Committee will not do so amt will supiwrt the inteii)retatioii of the Working 
Committee. This was the main business of that meeting ; but as the general 
instruction issued bv the Working Committee apidiod to Madras as well and as 
the leader of the Madras Congress Party in the Council wanted explicit instniction 
from the Working Committee, the latter after hearing him and others and after 
considering everything passed the resolution. Tlic Working Committee was entitled 
to pass it in exercise of its ow'n powers and as its own opinion without interfering 
with the authority or freedom of opinion of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Written explanations from those representing the majority of the Madras party of 
their action in the Madras Council will be taken and submitted to the All-India 
Congress Committee at its next meeting along with this opinion of the Working 
Committee. 

Simply because feeling runs high in some quarters it should not be taken that 
there was any intention on tlic part of the Working Committee to give the go-by 
to the resolution of the All- rndi.i Congress Committee. If them after had been 
delayed the members of the Working Committee would have dispersed the opiior- 
tuniiy of personal exchange of views' on the imiiortant question of the inter-narty 
unity of which the resolution relating to Madras Bwaraiists was but a corollary. 
Whether the resolution should have been imrardiately published and how it obtained 

E ubliciition in The Times of India are niattors with which I am not concerned ; 

ut they should not affect the propriety of the action of the Working Commiteo or 
slmuld cloud the judgment as to the intention of the Working Committee to deal 
with the question without in the slightest degree affecting the authority of 
the All^lndia Congress Committee to declare its oum intcrjirctation and to 
express its opinion upon Uie explanation of the Madras Swarajists, which will 
be submitted in due course.” 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar’s Statement. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, General Secretary, Indian National Congress, 
issued the following statement ;~ 

“I must say that I am extremely suiprised lit the statement issued by Messrs. 
Prakasam, Bambamurthy, Horniman anef others taking objection to the resolutions 
passed by the Working Cbmmitlee at Uombay. 

“It seems to me ridiculous to contend that because the A. I. C. C, asked the 
Working Committee to obtain the explanations of the Madras iDoundl purty and 
place the same before the A. 1. C. Cl at its next meeting for its consideration, 
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therefore the powcre as wdl as the duties vested in the Working Committee by the 
Oongresfl itBclf under the Gauhati and CawnjK)re resolutiona have b^n taken aw^. 
Mu& 1 g 88 should it be iJOBsiblc to contend that the Working Committee os a body 
is derived of its elementary rights of recording its own opinion on matters iii 
which every member of the (Vwigress is entitled to express an opinion. The resolution 
of the Working Committee on the conduct of the Madras Swjirajists is an exprasion 
of its opinion and is expressed as^siich in the resolution itself. It is indeed contended 
that the Working Committee should not form an opinion and should not and could 
not place its opinion also for the consideration of the A. I. C. C. 

The other resolution passed by the Working Committee in regard to the aWituac 
and conduct they should adopt ns to the Ministries that are functioning in dmerent 
Provinces and in reB]wt of meosures brought before the Council, which copf'c under 
clauses (c) to (f) is an inf’^.rui'lion v.liicli the Working Committ^xj found it urgent 
to issue in view of the diff'crcnfcjs of opinion that Inivo admittedly arisen and 
which the Congress Council parties in Provincial Legislatures v,’crc entitled to sock 
the guidanexj and instruction of the Working Coinmitteo. , . i x 

‘*lhc Working Committee is bound by the election pledges it has taken trom 
members and by the express directions of the Cawn})ore (jongress, the A. I- 
and Gauhati Congress to issuo instructions from time to time to thc i>aiTy. Jt is 
doubt perfectly open to the A.T.CIO. to modih^ or Riiporcede such instnictions but 
until tfiis is clone the Working Oommittoo’s acts arc not o])on to qucsticm and i am 
surprised that Mr. Prakasam should describe them as lAtra virps merely for the raason 
that his view of the instnictions that could Ikj issued may clifTor from tliat of the rest 
of the Working Committee.” 

“It is indeed a bitter irony that while Mr. Kc^lkar clcnounccs the lAorking 
Committee for having refused to accept the rcs])onsivist prow'npme and laj s 
the responsibility solely at Pandit Motilnl’s doors, the Andhra and Bombay friends 
who have issued the statement should blame the Working Coinmitteo lor 
having accepted the iirogramrae. I hope that Mr. Kclkar would at lea s^t have got out 
of the temper that ho got into both in the A.T.C.C. and Paiulit >chru has gone 
ns far as in bis judgment was consistent with llic (Sauhati resolution icft inc 
promotion of co-operation and unity between the two wings. Mr. Kciixar 
can also hardly have forgotten the fact that even if the Working Committee iuul 
described to adopt the Kespoiisivist programme dofinitoly conceding liberty 
office in any province or proviiuei on the basis of provincial autonomy, the ilimcuity 
was felt throughout of rcconciliug any such proposal with the Gauhati I'esolution. 
In tlie face of this it seems to me that Mr. Kclkar has boon led to personal 

prejudices too feir in imputing sole resjxmsibility in the mat ter to Pandit isebru aim 
ungenerously insinualing a motive therefor. j. 

“As for Mr. Homiman’s complaint aliout the sup])Iy of news to I he Times oi 
India”, I am afraid that in spite of his journalistic oxiierionco he is trying to 
the blame on the wrong horse for the omission of “The Indian National Herald to 
publish the ne^’s earlier. Ap])arciitly his reportin g si a ft’ have not been 
or alert as that of the Associated Frees of India or “The l^mcs of India . Inc 

meeting of the Working Committee in the aftonioon of Wednesday was openly 

announced in the meeting of the AJ.C.C. that morning and the representatives or 
the Associated Press of India and **Tlie Times of India” wire there oniside the 

closed room of Mrs. Naidn at the Taj for lioiirs to gel at some “copies' of the 

resolutions as indeed they id on all the days of the Working Committee meetings m 
order to get such copies as would be available to the press. As General bccretarj^ 

I handed over a copy of the two resolutions to the Associated Prws of India and 
had every reason to presume that they would supply tlie news to all papers in 
Bombay and all other centres of India. As a matter of fact no representative of 
“The Indian National HerakP’ ever asked me for copies during all the four days of 
the proceedings of the A.I.C.C. and the Working Conimictce in Bombay.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurti^s Statement. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, deputy leadfir of the Madras Swaraj Party issued the following 
statement to the press 

“Mr. Prakasam must now be happy. He has dclivereil himself of his tirade against 
Madras Council Congress Party. 1 do not propose to imitate him but I merely want 
to correct the misstatements cont||ncd in his interview to the press at Bombay. 

“The Working Committee can and will take care of itself as against Mr. Prakasam's 
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Rttempts thereon. As necainst Mr. Pralcasam’s one-sided statement that Mr. Muthiah 
Mii'ialiar was not cnJlca on to speak, I desire to say that Mr. Sami Vcnkatachalam 
Clictti v. as run down in the course of his speech, that I was fnven only five minutes and 
that scATral members of the A.I.O.C. who entirely approved of the action of tlic Madras 
CoiincQ Conj^ress Party and who rose several times were also not allowed to speak. 

“Mr. Prakasam’s statement about the Council Conp^’css Party in Madras that we 
have voted ap:ainst beneficial measures for the purpose of supporting the Ministry 
is wholly incorrect. We have never voted against beneficial measures ; wo have 
never votal with the Government. On the question of cycise we carried a vote 
against the Government. On the question of the rejection of the entire demand we 
remained neutral after having made our position perfectly clear on the token cut. 
On the question of reduction of registration fees our motion was withdrawn on a 
distinct and satisfactory assurance from the Minister but we did not vote against the 
r^uction. We only remained neutral. 

“Mr. Prakasam must know liis facts before lie attacks other people. Tlio statement 
that the Law Member controls the Congress Party is a figment of Mr. Prakasam s 
imagination. It was the Congress Party which voted down 5 lakhs o? Bir C. P. 
liamaswami Aiyar’s Police demand. It w^as the Congress Party which drew out 
some of the scandals connected with the ]\Icttur project. It was the (’ongress Party 
which pressed for Mr. Narayana Mcnon’s release and for the release of Mopilla 
l?risoncrs. * -.r « i 

“Ilhotoric, Mr. Prakasam must know% cannot take the place of facts. Mr. IraKa- 
sam’s ex catnodra opinion that if the present Ministiy is defeated tlic .Iiistico Party 
w’ould not have come into power but the transferred sniijects would have been taken 
over by the Government is not based on knowledge of facts. The Parly's opinion 
and my opinion was and is that cither the Jnsticc Party w’ould have come into 
I'OAver or the Council ivould have bwn dissolved. , , i i 

“Had Mr. Prakasam stopped with this T would not have eared to reply but he has 
chosen to attack me vulgarly. Let me stale the facts. I did not give a dinner Ui 
the Chief Minister. There was a breakfast at my house at which Messrs. K. 
Nagesw’ara Eao, A. Kaleswara Eao, V. Ramadaes, all as true-blooded Andhras and 
liatriots as Mr. Prakasam, and I)r. U. Rama Rao, Messrs, bami Venkata- 
chalam Chetti and A. Rangaswami Iyengar were present. Dr. hubbaroyaii W’ns^ one 
of the guests. I)r. Bubbaroyan is a very old friend of mine. I was jus tutor at the 
Madras Christian College. • We luivc since been throw'ii together of I on at the l.ar, 
nt the Benate, in the Council and in England year before last, tf at a dinner 
attended by so many friends he w as also one of giusts I do not know what- resolution 
of the Congress or w^hat canon of Indian or English, social or pohticr.l diqumc l 
have ofTcndcd. There w’crc only three members of the local Council 
was a discussion no doubt on political topics but it was not, as IMr. J rakasain 
asserts, evidently from clairvoyant knowlccfgc, as to the terms on w’lnch the 
Party should co-operate with the Ministers ; rather five discussion was “J; 

Ministers and their party may come into Uie Congress gnidiially. T do not 
in political untouchability any more than in nocial untonchability and c-ven JV . 
rtakasam I will dine with several times, if 1 can thereby get him lo take a sane aiic 



Mr. Prakasam^s Counter-Statement. 

Mr. T. Prakasam subsequently issued the fo^^wing couiitcr-statcm 
“In my first statement to the Press in Rombay 1 sla ed ll^at Working to 
mittee would not have committed suoii a serious error, , j 

of reference embodied in the amendment of Mr. 

that the President of the Congress might revoke the thc^K^sition 

was drawn to it by my statement. But Mr. Bni^\2isa Committee ^ou the 

taken by him aid the other ,four members 

ground that the Working Committee w’as at hbcrtj to The^ Working 

publish it pending the decision of the All 

Committee would certainly have been Prnvlnrinl Codbnls if Ihe censnro 

instructiona to the Congress mOTbere in j the same bad not been 

motion had not been moved before the A. I, C. O. ana tec wm. , 
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adjournod to another session of the A. 1. 0. C., the Working Committee being in 
the meanwhile called nmn to take the explanation of the Madras leaders and send 
the same to the A. 1. C. C. for disiiosal at its next meeting. To understand whether 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s position is corect, one must examine the circumstances 
under which the reference was made and also the seje^ of authority of the Working 
(^mmittce, The full scope of reference is embodied in the amendment of Mr. 
Sambnmurthi which reads : “That this Committee authorises the Working Committee 
to call for an explanation from the Madras Council Congress Party for not having 
yotm down the salaries of Ministers and refused supplies so as to overthrow the 
Madras Ministry and submit the same for consideration at the next session of the 
Committee.” 

“This amendment was moved by Mr. Bombamurthi at the request of Mr. 
briniva^ Iyengar, and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar told me also that we should not 
carry tliis motion to a division but that it should be talked out or adjourned to the 
next meeting as prof)osed by Mr. Sambamurtlii in his amendment. The amendment 
accepted after Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had given an undertaking that we both 
should inquire into the truth of the pleas raised by the Lewler and Deputy Leader 
of the Madras Council Party. He also said in the same* speech that the members 
of the A. I. C. C. should realise the seriousness of the question in all its aspects, 
that he had not l>ecn in full touch with the work of the Madras Council Partv, 
that he liad heard complaints that it was cooperating witli the Government too much, 
and that they must look into it if that was so. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in conclui=ion 
asked the House to accept the amendment of Mr. Sambamurti. The amendment was 
then carried as a substantive projxisilion, It was about 12 noon on the 18th, just 
before the close of the A. J. C. C. session, that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar made this 
ap]xial to the House to accept the amendment and postpone that discussion. 

“TJie Working Committee, after the close of the A, I. C. 0. session, met at 2-30 
p. m. on the some day. When it was announced that the Working Committee 
would meet at 2-30 p. m, I asked Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar whether thci*e was 
anything B|)ecial to be discussed. He said thit the question of the explanation of 
the Madras Councillors might come up. I told him that there was nolliiiig to be 
done by the Working Comrhittee beyond taking the explanation, and that I could 
not attend the meeting as I was not feeling well. Under the circumstances I h^ no 
reason to believe that the Working Committee was at liberty to express its opinion or 
would attempt to express it in the manner in wliich it has bc('n clone. I was living 
jn ‘Sirdar Griha’ where both Dr. Moonje and Mr. A. Rangnsv.ami Iyengar, the 
General S^retary, were also staying. There was a telejihone message to Dr. Moonje 
at about 3 p. m. that he should go to the Working Committee meeting. Dr. Moonje 
happened to meet me before getting down the stairs and questioned me whether I 
was not also going. I said that there was nothing much to be clone after the amend- 
ment of Mr. Sanibamurthi liad been accepted and after all our cflbrts to come to an 
understanding on the question of unity had proved abortive. When 1 read tlie 
resolution of the Working Committee in ^‘The Times of India” the next morning I 
felt that the Working Committee might have at least asked me on tlie telephone 
before adopting the resolution. I was greatly surprised to read those resolutions and 
I eoulcl not believe that the Working Committee would have consciously passed 
such resolution. That was why I said in my first statement that the Working 
Committee might have been under a misajiprehcnsion as to the scope of their 
authority. Rut we are now told that there was no such misaimrehension. I could 

help issuing n statement to the Press having regard to the fact Uiat clauses (a) 
^d (b) of resolution (5) of the Gaiihati Congress have been virtually abrogated in 
tlie form of these instructions, after evcjry effort on the part of the Working 
Committee to arrive at a common Ibasis for unity lietween the Congress Party and 
the Responsivists bad failed and after the resolution of the Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee was withdrawn at the request of tlie President, that the 
negotiations between the two parties brought forth no satisfactory basis of agreemtnt 
and that, if they did arrive at a decision it would be placed before the next meeting 
of the A. I. C. C. I hope on a perusal of all these fiicis and the sequence of events 
the President will see that a senous mistake wras made in issuing such instructions 
and that he will ^dcavour to revoke such instructions even without the necessity 
for calling a special session of the A. I. C. C. for this purpose. It would have be^ 
inpre satisfactory, and a basis for real unity would have been found, if the resolution 
of the Maharasfitrt. Provincial Cfmmittee had been allowed to be considered by the 
A. 0. C. and a decision had been arrived at What could not be dethe by the A. I. 
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0. 0. can certainly not be accompliBhed by the Working Committee and that in the 
form of “instructions” at a meeting at which only five members of the Working 
Committee were present. If the President thinks that the Working Committee was 
justified in creating such a situation, I would suggest a special session of the A. 1. 
C. C. or even a special session of the Congress, to decide the all important question 
of Hindu-Muslim unity inside the Congress. In my humble opinion it is muck 
lictter that the Congress should consider the present situation and decide in favour 
of acceptance of office, if it is so inclined than supporting a Ministry which I'.as no 
party or following in the Council or in the country, and which in the terms of t!ie 
Congress resolution we were bound to oppose at its formation and overthrow when- 
ever we could snatch an opprtunity, and which the Pi'ovincial Congn^s Coun(‘il 
parties are now called upon by the Working Committee to support os long ns it 
serves our purpose and turn down the moment we feel secure that some other luiti- 
iiational party would not come into power. 

“As regards the apprehension of the Madras Congress Council leaders, tliat the 
Justice party might nave come into power, if they had turned down Ihti firesent 
ministry. I would like to point out that in a speech delivered by the llaja i>t‘ l^anagiil 
at a piiblic meeting at Boundary Mahal on March Ibth he said that his party would 
not accept office in the present Council. “Justice”, the accretlited organ of the Justice 
party in its issue of March 16th, declared also that that party would not take oflicc 
in the present Council and that Ihe leaders of the party had made the position clear 
ill public meetings. This was also stated by Mr. M. Krishnan Nair ns President of 
the Taiijore Non-Brahmin Conference on May 7th. As for the dissolution of the 
Council the Government will only act up to the conventions it has created so far, and 
no such dissolution could have been possible with a Minist^ that has no following 
of its own and with the irresponsible constitution given to India under the Montford 
llcforms. 

“Mr. Satyamurti is very angry. Referring to my statement that tlicre was a dinner 
given in his house to the Chief Minister and that the terms of co-operation were 
theic discussed, Mr. Batyaniurti, while admitting the dinner and tlic discussion of 

r ilitical topics, was good enough to say I was vulgar. If stating a fat^t is vulgar, 
must ))lead guilty. Ho devoted a paragraph to suggest that I was oppostul to his 
giving a dinner to a Minister as a friend and as an old student. I never suggested 
that any social dinners to the Ministers or even to Government members, unh^ss 
, prohibited by Congniss policy, were objectionable. Mr. Batyaniurti says that it Avas 
not a dinner but “breakfast”. I thank him for the correction. May I state below 
some of the topics of discussion at this “breakfast*'. 

(1) Whether the Chief Minister Avould agree to reduce excise to revenue by at 
least 25 lakhs this year. 

(2) Whether the Chief Minister Avoiild agree to the amendment of the I/ical 
Boards Act by removing the District Boards altogether and retaining only the 
Taluk Boards. 

“As regards Mr. Satyamurti’s statement that they did not vote against or remained 
ncutrfJ on any beneficial measure I propose to deid with some of them in detail 
in a subsequent issue. I am very sorry for the present controversy. With a view 
to avoid conflicts, I refrained from stating anything in the press or even in public 
meetings because I always hoped that these ditlerences in the Congress party, both 
in the provincial councils and the Assembly, might be settled after a frank and 
heart-to-neart discussion in the A. I. C. C. Under the circumstances I feel comjMill^ 
now to dcid with the question in the press with a view to take effective steps to 
formulate a definite programme and policy for the Congress either forAvard or 
backward.” 



. The Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

In a fervent appeal issued by Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, President 
of the Congress, on the eve of the dissolution of Assembly in New 
Delhi, considerable emphasis was laid by him on the need for both political 
and communal unity. Tlie consequences oE division among non-official 
ranks of the Legislative Assembly impelled him to warn his countrymen 
of the danger of allowing things to drift. Mr. Iyengar called upon all 
parties in the country to gather under the banner of the Congress, so 
that the nation^s efforts to march to the goal of Swaraj may attain 
fruition quickly. The following is the text of the statement issued 
by him : — 

Mr. Srinivasa lyengar^s Appeal 

“Now that tho Dalhi se-^sioii of the Aasetably is coming to a close, it is more 
than ever clear to my mind that uiilcsB control of tho Oofigrcss over the people is 
incrcasod in all provinces and on a nation-wide scale ns it was before our unfortu- 
nate difrerences arose wo may not be able to force the Govern merit to come to terms. 
Mahomodan members of the Assembly as well as public-spiritocl Mihomedans 
outside are as anxious for a settlement as many of us are. But there should be 

f oster exp^ition and determination on both sides to come to some agTeemont, 
hope that before we leave Delhi wo may bo able to arrive at some i)rovisiojial 
agroomont. At least I am not less anxious ‘for fusion of all parties in the Congress 
and the country also expects that we ought to have a reiinited Congress. I am glad 
that t!ic Nationalist Party has co-operated with the Congress Party most materially 
and has as far as possible carried out tho Gauhati resolution. The success would 
have been much greater but for Mussalnian members of the Assembly going into 
tho Government lobby on some criticid occasion in connection with the Currency 
and Steel Bills. That the Assembly should have agreed to British preference and 
thrown out Is. 4d ratio is a most deplorable clrcumstanco but it only serves to 
demonstrate the need for greater self-eftaccment on the part of all concerned in 
bringing about unity. Mr. .Tinnah’s speech at the army debate was perhaps tho 
best speech of the session and that Mr.* Jayakar should have moved omission of 
the demand under the head “Executive Council” delighted me. Most members 
of the Congress have taken keenest interest in studying several subjects and have 
shown considerable capacity and power in the debates. Figures iina finaiKHi were 
handled with skill as well as principles and broad policies and there was high 
patriotic emotion inspiring their fi})e3ches. There wcr(5 many speeches on behalf of 
the Confess Party and whatever superior persons in the ' Euroj)ean official and 
non-official blocks may say, Congress prestige and Congress honour have been more 
than vindicated. The army debate revealed to mo the fact that Indians are united 
on a demand for an indigenous army even more than upon political Swaraj and 
this is the most conclusive test of our desire and capacity for Swaraj. Unofficial 
members have been more businesslike and bitter exi)erience of years is slowly 
teaching us the need for determination and hani-hcaded alertness. 

“It IS refreshing to find the Council of state visibly changing to a more patriotic 
and national outlook. Sir Alexander Muddiman told us that those who lived the 
frog should make friends with the crocodile. I have every faith that we shall soon 
be crocodile and our opponents will have to make friends with us. I have not been 
able to see either at Delhi o^at Aligarh such cultural dhfcrences as must divide 
Hindus from Mussalmans. Indian heart beats insistently and generously and calls 
for immediate removal of misunderstanding. 1 apT)eai to members of all parties, 
both political and communal, to unite without further delay. There is so much 
to do and so mueffi to be gained by union and every day we are losing so much by 
our differences md dilatoriiicsa 1 appeal to Con^cssmen and others to organise 
tho^Oongress on an efficient and self-supporting basis in all provinces. The Con- 
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ptcss cannot afford to mark time nor to mer/sje itself merely Iwith^the Assembly and 
Council parties but must forthwith become as it was in the days of 19^)-22 nation- 
wide, vibrant and dynamic force radiatinpc p^oodwiil, real and self-controlled unity 
all round. 1 have no doubt in my mind that if wo or^^ani8o and bestir ourselves, 
Ma^tma Gandhi and his p;reat or|:;anlsation and greater leadership will soon 1x5 
available to the Congress as before in the achievement of a common political 
purpose.” 

PARTY MEETINGS IN DELIH 

Tho Hindu members of the Congress Party in the Assembly met on 
the 17th March in New Delhi to exchange views on the directions in which 
modification of the existing system of communal representation was desir- 
able. The meeting was of a private nature and no decision was arrived at 
though there was unanimity of feeling on the broad aspects of th(i 
(piestion. 

Some Muslim leaders also met at Dr. Ansari’s house oii tiui same day 
and felt their ground on the same subject. The Nationalist Party 
too discussed the same question in the light of their party^s view 
on the subject Lala Lajpat Rai’s party also proposed calling ameeting of 
all the Hindu members of the Central Legislature, both elected and 
nominated, on the 23rd. 

The Muslim Proposals. 

Two day^s after, on the 20th March, about 30 prominent Muslim leaders 
belonging to various groups met at the Western Hostel and dis- 
cussed for six hours tlie question of modification of the existing communal 
r(iprcsentation. They included Mr. Jintiah, Maharaja of Mahmiulabad, Sir 
Mahomed Shafi, Sir Abdul Qaiyum, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mahomed 
All, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Maulana Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Shafee 
and the Imam of Jumma Musjid, Delhi. Mr. Jiiinah who presided 
read out to the meeting five tentative suggestions sent to him by Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar as possible alternatives to tho existing pact. These 
were mostly based on the plea for a joint olectonitc. The Muslim 
leaders gave expression to individual views discussing what modification 
they held desirable. The recent discussion in the Council of State 
(See p. 239) was frequently referred to. Various views were expressed 
by the speakers. 

After a protracted discussion, the Conference agreed to the institu- 
tion of joint electorates, under certain conditions. It was unanimously 
resolved that — 

“Mahomodaiis should accept tho settlement on the basis of the following proposals, 
so far as represcntiition in the legislatures in any future scheme of constitution is 
concerned : — (1) Sind should bo separated from Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a separate province. (2) Reforms should be introduced in N. W. F. Province 
and in Baluchistan on the same footing as any other province in India. In that 
case, Mahomedans are prepared to accept joint electoral in all provinces so 
eenstituted and arc further willing to make to Hindu minorities in Bengal, the 
Punjab airi N.W.F. the same concessions that Hindu majorities in other provinces 
arc prepared to make to M^iomodan minorities. Jn the Punjab and Bengal, the 
proportion of representation should be in accordance with the population. In the 
Central Legislature, Mahomedan representation shall not be less than a tlurd and 
that also by mixed electorates. These are subject to ratification by Mahomedan 
organisations concerned ; but it is hoped by th^ ^hc Oonfemnee that 

Hindus will accept and Mahomedaiis will- ratify theti. The questRm of the services 
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«iid ptiir ^KertkiilB witfa r^Td to sttfeguards concerning any bill or ta^ul^ 
mig^it affect region or custom or uaa^e of either community or atrectmg 
Ihfer-coiiiBsaBal interests were also discussed by the meeting but postponed for 
ittilSier consideration and will be taken up if on the main proposition there can be 
unanliBity of opinion.” 

Congress Working Committee's Views. 

The above decision in respect of Joint electorates in the forthcoming 
constitution was considered by the Congress Working Committee 
at its meeting in New Delhi on the 2l8t March and it appointed a sub- 
committee to discuss details ; but the Committee recorded satisfaction 
on the whole at the resolution of the Mahomedans. The Working 
Committee was attended by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and A. Banga- 
swami Iyengar, President and Secretary, respectively of the Committee, 
Pandit Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. M. A. Ansari and Mr. Prakasam. 

Hie following resolution was unanimously passed on the electorate 
question : — 

“The Working Committee considered the report of the informal conference of the 
representative Immomedaii gentlemen from tdl parts of India together with the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Hindu Members of the Congress Party during the 
last week. The Committee ccrdially appreciates the decision arrived at the Muslim 
conference to accept the institution of joint electorates all over the country wuth 
reciprocal concessions in favour of the minorities. The followir^ sub-committee was 
constituted to discuss details with the representatives of the Muslim conference and 
of the Hindu community Mrs. Barojiiii Naidu. Pandit Motilal Nehru. Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Maulana Mahomed Ali. Tlic Committee tnists that upon 
this basis a satisfactory settlement of the didereuces between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans will be speedily effected.” 

HINDU members’ VIEWS. 

Th^ Hindu members of the Central Lcgislatimj met on the 23rd March 
under the presidency of Pandit Malaviya to consider what should be 
the basis of discussion between the leaders of the Hindu and Muslim 
communities on the subject of their representation in the legislatures 
of the country. The proposals jiut forward by the leaders of 
the Muslim cmnmuiiity were considered. The following principles were 
generally accepted by the meeting as the basis of discussion : — 

“(a) Joint electorate for all l^uBlatures throughout the conntiy ; (b) reservation 

oif seats on population basis in all legislatures throughout the country ; ^ (c) safe- 
guards for the protection of religious and quasi-religious rights to be provided for 
m the constitution ; (d) question of redistribution of provinces on linguistic and 
other essential bases to he left open for consideration.” 

A Committee consisting of representatives of all provinces was 
appointed to frame definite proposals after consulting Hindu opinion 
and to make an early report. 

The “HINDUSTAN times” comments. 

The Hindmtafi Times which is conducted by Hindu leaders like 
Pan^ Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Bai commented at great length 
on tiie Muslkn proposals remarking tiiat the spirit behind the proposals 
was one of heads I win ; taib you lose.” The paper wrote : — 

what way is the establishment oi {cunt dectorates connected with the separa- 
tioB of Sfod and the introduction of reforms in Baluchistan or N. W. Fiontier ? 
MtNtlims fed that in ooncedfog to Hindus the principle of joint electorate th^ are 
ehti^ to expect as a price oi th& ooncessien more pow^ in Sind, Baluchistan and 
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N. W. F. province where they constitute an immense inajority. We, however, desire 
to make it clear once for all that Hindu Nationalist leaders are not aiddng for Joint, 
electorates, because thereby there is any likelihood of any increase in the power of 
Hindus in India, but because joint electorates, while fully protect!^ the legitimate 
intoests of all minority communities, will help in the growth of a spirit of national- 
ism, in eliminating rather than emphasising the dmerences prevailing between the 
different sections of the population in the country.” 

Proceeding, the paper observes: **11 Muslims desire separation of Sind to insure 
thdr dominance in one province there are Hindus who would like to re-adJust the 
boundaries of Bengal and Punjab to diminate Muslim majorities from these two 

E rovinces. If the former are justified in urging their claim, in what way are the 
itter not justified in pleading for theirs ? It must, however, be understood that 
redistribution of the provinces should be undertaken if it is at all undertaken ait any 
time not to establish or destroy majorities, but facilitate administration of certain 
areas and if separation of Bind is necessary to achieve this end. Muslims nkay feel 
sure that Hindu leaders will have no hesitation in agreeing to their w?Kht«. But 
if this separation is asked for merely to serve a sectional purpose, even Muslims must 
admit that if they can justify sensation of Bind on communal grounds, why cannot 
Hindus ask for readjustment of Ptmjab and Bengal to suit a communal purpose. 
The object Muslims nave in view is to obtain as much as they can and concede as 
little as possible.” 

Concluding the paper remarks : “We cannot but condemn the spirit of petty 
bartering that has inspired the resolution and feel amazed that such leaders as Dr. 
Ansari, Maulana Mahomed Ali and Mr. Jinnah should have api)cnded their signatures 
to it. If Muslims agree to joint electorates, we can assure tnem that Hindu leaders 
will be prepared to meet them half way in other things and will be prepared only 
t<K) gladly to concede reasonable and legitimate demand of Mahomedans and to 
consider in exactly that spirit the questions of Muslim representation in the Assembly, 
of separation of Sind, and of the introduction of reforms in the Frontier and 
Balucnistan.” 

PUNJAB HINDU SABHA^S RESOLUTION. 

The Punjab Hindu Sabha on the 23rd March passed a resolution deny- 
ing the Indian National Congress any locm standi to represent the Hindu 
communi^ in negotiations with Muslim organisation and declaring that any 
settlement arrived at would not be binding on Hindus and that the 
Hindu Maha Sabha was the proper body to deal with such matters. 

THE SIKHS ON MUSUMS^ PROPOSALS. 

On the 25th March Sardar Mangal Singh, General Secretary, 
Central Sikh League, addressed the following letter to the President, 
Indian National Congress 

“There is a consensus of opinion among the Sikhs that the principle of communal 
representation is harmful to the healthy growth of nationalism. They are, therefore, 
in favour of entire abolition of this vicious principle which is only possible if 
Mahometan friends realising its harmful effects on our body politic sec their way 
to give it up altogether. In this connection I am glad to read in the press that 
our Mahomedan mends have taken a step in the right direction in agreeing to have 
joint electorates. It would have been better if they had courageously stood for jdint 
electorates with no reservation of seats. But under the circumstances joint electorates 
with reservation of seats should be "welcomed. For this Mahomedan leaders deserve 
the sincorest thanks of all well-wishers of India. It would have been better if the 
matte had ended here. But they have proce^ed further and have hud down certain 
conditions precedent to its acceptance on which I am afraid opinions differ. 

For instance, we will have to meet with great difficulties in the Punjab. There are 
three instead of two major communities for whicl^we will have to make provision 
for their adequate representation. The Mahomedan friends have been very genoous 
in laying down that they are prepared to concede the same protection to non^Muslim 
minorities in Bind, N* W. F. ana Baluchistan as is afTordea to Muslim minorities in 
other provinces. But they carcsfully leave out of it the case of Punjab. What about 
the Siw ? 1. ade, are they not an important liinority in tUI Punjab like the 
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HndimB in Bihar or the United Provinces ? If ecf, then whet treatment will be 
meted out to them under the new dispensation ? The authors of the Montford 
schenie have carefully recognised this fact and have consequently recommended 
retention of separate communal representation to them. In the Lucknow Pact, 1916, 
the Sikhs were left out of it altogether whicJi had a disastrous effect on the national 
movement among the Sikhs. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Lala liajpot Rai had to 
assure the Sikhs that proper attention will be paid to the claims of the Sikhs at the 
time of future readiustment of political relations between the different communities. 
1 assure you that Sikhs will not stand in the way of national unification of India. 
On the other hand, they will do their utmost to acederate it all. What I wish to 
J**}PreBs on you is the fact that special conditions prevailing in the Puniab should be 
tato into consideration and adequate representation be provided for the Sikhs. 
It IB needless to say that the Sikhs are an important minority with a very large 
stake in the country.” . 

In a subsequont statement to the press on the 26th April, Sardar Mangal 
Singh said that both Hindu and Muslim fonnulas for settlement of the 
communal problem were defective. The former ignored all minorities while 
the latter ignored the Sikh and Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Bengal 
and neither of them solved the Punjab tangle which was the crux of the 
whole problem. He suggested a third formula which was more practical 
and solved the problem. It was briefly as follows. 

“(1) Joint electorate. (2) adequate protection for minorities by reservation of 
seats wherever^ minorities demana it. (31 the proposal of the creation of new 
provinces on liguistic and cultural basis may be considered on its merits and 
reforms should be demanded for N. W. F. and other new provinces. If agrcetl to, 
this solyra the situation in a way not unfair to any party ; for it gives prote(*i.ion 
to minorities only and the Sikh and Hindu minorities will not demand any separate 
rights in both Bengal and the Punjab which means that communal representation 
will be virtually abolished in these provinces. The underlying idea of this formula 
pro^tion for majorities. They should be able to protect themselves. It also 
Muslims half way. As regards creation of inew provinces let Muslims be 
red that non-Muslims will not oppose the introduction of reforms, in N. W. F. 
and all other provinces. If agreed to, the Hindus should be prepared to give 
adequate protection to Muslim minorities wheroover they feel that they should 
be protected, unless they themselves realise like the Sikhs and (Kristians that commu- 
nal representation is harmful to the best interests of the minorities themselves, 
because in that case communal consciousness is awakened amongst tlie majorities 


MR, JINNAH ON THE SCHEME 

In a statement to the Associated Press on the 29tli March, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah cxpl^ncd tliat the Mussalinan leaders^ offer to the Hindus was not 
fully appreciated both by the Hindus and Mussalraaiis. He made it clear 
tliat iho offer to accept a settlement on th(3 basis of proposals made 
therein was subject to what he would call conditions precedent before the 
Mussalmans would be prepared^ to accept joint electorates with 
reservation of seats. These conditions are a mm qm non ; 

(1) That Sind should be separated from Bombay Presidency and constituted 

Reforms should be introducted in the North- 
west frontier Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as any other province 
in India and that Hindus would,agree to support- this demand of the Mussalmans, 
It IB only in the event of these conditions being accepted that the Mussalmans 
would agree to joint dectorates with reservation of seats in all provinces, and make 
^ne^Bions to^ Hindu mnqntics in the matter of the number of representatives in 
province of Sind, I^rtli-W^t Frontier Province and Baluchistan as 
Huidu majority provinces wouM be prepared to make to Mussaluian minorities. 
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This matter of concessions can be discnssod and settled by responsible committees 
that may be appointed by the two communities respectively. In Punjab and 
l^np:al, the proportion of representation should be in ^ accordance with the 
population ; in other words, mixra clectomtos with tlie reservation of scats nccordinR 
to population. In the Central Legislature Mussalman* representation should not be 
less than one-third, also throu{ 3 :h mixed electorates with reservation of wats. 

This offer is inter-dependent and can only be accepted or rejected in its entj^ 
The Hindu leaders have in their nieetinp: held in Delhi on 23rd March 1927 
appointed a Committee consisting of representatives of all provinces to frame 
definite proposals after consulting Hindu opinion and make an eariy report. 
I therefore trust that the country will give the fullest consideration to the (mer that is 
made without any heat or passion being created and in a calm and impartial 
atmosphere. I may point out that in this offer, which is far-reaching, the most 
notable feature is its recognition that separate electorates can only be got nd of by a 
thorough adoption of the system of give and take. I trust that it will be criticisd 
in a spirit of toleration. The question of separate or mixed electorates is after all 
a method and a means to an end. The end in view is that Mussalmans should bo 
made to feel that they arc secure and safe-guarded against nny^ act oi opjirossion 
on the part of the majority, and that they need not fear that during the transitional 
stage towards the fullest development of national Government the majority would lie 
in a position to oppress or tyrannise the minority, as majorities are prone to do 
in other countries. 

It must be rexjognised that under the circumstances and prevailing conditions it 
is essential that the political equippoise must be maintainetl. It is to maintain this 
balance that Mussalmans liave taken a simple and luster method with the recijirocity 
clause. If this main jiroposition were acco])tcd by Hindus, then I feel that it will 
Iciid to a hopeful atmosphere and settlement is within reach. I am personally^ not 
wedded to separate electorates, although I must say that the overwhelming majority 
of Mussalmans firmly and honestly believe that that is the only method by which 
they can be secure. I think therc are advantages and disadvantages in a system of 
separate electorates. Yet I am not prepared to subscribe to the view that separate 
electorates ivill constitute an effective bar to the growth and development of represen- 
tative government. On the other hand I cannot say that the acceptance of ^ mixejl 
electorate system is free from objections under prevailing conditions or that it will 
create complete Nationalism the next day. Tlie question, therefore, of a systom of 
separate or mixed electorates is, as I said before, more a question of methods and 
means to an end. 

Therefore, the real issue is how to give a real sense of confidence and security 
to the minorities. Other questions, namely formulm regarding the share of Mussal- 
mans in the service of the country, safeguards in legislatures against bills and 
resolutions which may affect religion, custom, usage, or inter-communal interests and 
the question regarding other clexitive bodies can I think be solved if the major 
proposal contained in the offer be agreed upon. As soon as I recoivc a definite 
answer to the offer from the Hindu leaders, the next step I would like to toko 
would be to call a meeting of the members of the Central Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League, the Committee appointed by the Khilafat Conference, the 
executive members of the Jamiatul Ulema, the Muslim members of the Council of 
State and the Assembly, at ah early date and may form a small Committee at this 
meeting mih a view to discuss other matters with the Committee or Committees 
that the Congress, Mahasabha and other political organisations in the country may 
^point, and then any settlement that may lie finally arrived at hy these 
Committees would of courfjc be subject to ratification by the various organisations 
of the country, both Hindu and Mussalman. I may in conclusion say that no tim© 
should be lost in bringing about a speedy settlement at this critical juncture. 

MADRAS MUSLIM M. L. C.^S OPPOSITION. 

The following statement signed by ten Muslim Councillors of the 
Madras Cojuicil was communicated to the fress 

“At a meeting of the Muslim members of the Madras Ijcgislative Council htJd on 
the 28th and 30th March to consider the question of joint electorates tentatively 
agreed upon by Muslim leaders of Northern India subject to certain conditions 
being fulfilled, we, the undersigned, after careful consideration of the full significance 
of joint electorates have come to the oonclusion that^ under the preSent circumstances, 
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joint eleetorateB for Muslims in this Presidency partdcuiarly will not only prove 
iletrimeiital to the political advancement of the Muslim community but will al^ 
jeopardise the interests of the Muslims and to a very ipreat extent hamper the 
kMOKliy relationdiip that exists between the Hindus and MusUms*’. 

MaHABASHTRA SuProRT OF JODffT EiJECJTORATB. 

At tile meeting of the Executive Committee of the M. P. C! C. held 
at Poona on the 3rd April two important resolutions, one relating to 
the Hindu-Muslim question and the other relating to the constitution 
of the Congress and work in the Councils proposed by Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
wete adopted . The first resolution was to the following cftect 

(1) The suggestion about joint electorates should be wholly acceptable. 
Without joint electorates it is impossible to establish political unity m 
the country. (2) The Mahomedans demand that some seats should also be reserved 
for them in the elections. That suggestion also is likely to meet with general 
acc^ance. It would be just to reserve seats in proportion to the number of 
a Mahomedan electorate : but Mahomedans being in a majority, Hindus should be 
liberal-minded enough to consent to the reservation on a population basis. But the 
Maliomodans should regard this concession as the maximum concession. If the 
population basis is accepted Mahomedans will have to sacrifice some seats awarde(l 
to diem in accordance with the Lucknow pact ; but Mahomedans must be prepared 
for such diminution. (3) Diis meeting is not agreeable to the proposal of separation 
of Bindh from the Bombay Presidency. At the same time it thinks that there should 
he no objection to give Bindh its proper position when a formation of provinces on 
linguistic basis is undertaken throughout India. 

The second resolution ran as follows 

In resolution No. 5 of the Gauhati Congress which relates to work in the 
Legislatures, clauses A and B should be deleted, clauses C. and D. E. ^ and F may 
remain as they arc. The Congress should not lay down any definite rules for 
acceptance of Ministerships ; but it should be left to the elected members in 
provincial Councils to do what they like. It has been proved by the election to the 
Councils and subsequently by the fate of specific resolutions or the amendments 
moved by the Congress party in the CouncilB that the electorates in Ae country 
are not in favour making Ministries impossible in each province. Ministries have 
been formed and arc so fm: working. The electorates have been brought into existence 
by the demand of the Congress placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
1919, It is not for the Congress, therefore, to set up its mandate in con^ct with* 
their wishes, the original theory being that the electorates are to elect their repre- 
sentatives and try to express and enforce their will in the Councils so far as they 
may be able to do so among the elected members. In most of the provincial 
Councils, memb^s elected on a non-Congress ticket arc in a majority. It is 
obvious therefore that the electorates arc not in hivour of the restrictions placed by 
the Congress upon the formation of the Ministries. What must be a reasonable 
course to follow' is that Ministries sliould be allowed to be formed in tbc first 
instance ; but, as the Governor in each province has been found to follow the 
constitutional practice of seeking to form a Ministry in the province by inviting 
the numerically larger groups in the Councils to offer their nominees for taking up 
Ministerships an attempt should be made to form in each province a Congress party 
out of not only elected members bnt even other membere who may be willing to 
work the Councils in a national spirit and for the benefit of the country on the 
lincb and in the spirit of clause (c), (d), (e) and (f) in the Gauhati Congress 
resolution. Presumably a party so formed would bo numerically larger than any 
other party in the Councus and will have therefore an opportunity to offer the 
nominees to w'ork in the national spirit It would of course be open to such a 
party to demand pledges or undmtaadings from nominees oficred for acc^tance of 
office after the Ministries have commenced to work and function^ in the usual 
manner. It would soon be discovered whether the SBnisters are behaving in a 
manlier calculated to secure the object of the Pftrty and if the Ministers are found to 
be on the right lines generally and to help the Ckiuncils in carrying out its will 
then Itihe Minister would naturally be supj^rted in tbtir measures if umse be found 
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j^liportaUe cm mcarite# If however the Ministers are loitiid to be idministering their 
departments in a spirit ^ntrary to that of the above mcntiouod olanses of the 
Ganhati Congress resolution, then would be asked to redeem their pledges and 
undertaking or to resign if they are not {prepared to do so. In . case the Ministora 
do not resi^ under the above-mentmed eircumstances the party should defeat qr 
even pass a vote of censure on the Ministers concerned and further take the 
opportunity at the next budget to cut down their sahrios and thus remove them. 
The Ministers who are enablra to take office with the approval and Bup]x>rt of such 
a Congress Party will always be found better than any other Ministers who only 
rely upon communal vote or Government support. The point is that the Congress 
Party should take advantage of the constitutional practice resorted to by the 
Governor of calling upon the numerically larger groups to nominate candidates for 
Ministerships and give their nominees a ohaiice for entorcing the will of the electorates. 
Unless this is done Ministries will always go to people unamenable to popular 
opinion or not bound by any pledges or understandings. The reason for adopting 
this course is just the counterpart of the reason for which the Congress tries to 
capture dective seats in the Councils, the reason, namely, that it is much better in 
any case to prevent places of power and privileges from being captured by 
undesirable men. A vacuum cannot and ought not to be allowed to exist and 
should be filled by the better sort of men. As far as possible the Congress should 
l>e prepared to decentralize her work. So much of the national wo» as can be 
done through the councils should be left to the councils ; but there is an amount 
of national work that cannot be done through the councils under the present 
Government of India Act or even in any iinpending amendment of the same, for 
exampK relations with Native States, Foreign atfairs. Army and Navy administration, 
higher Civil services, the Secretary of State and his powers, fiscal and financial 
autonomy, Asiatic Federation etc., etc. The Congress should resevc her time and 
energy for the^ and other transcendental matter. There is enough work for the 
Congress in this respect and much less scope for friction or dificrcnce of opinion 
between the difterent sections of Indian opinion. Further the Congress should aspire 
to act not as a propagandist be lore any particular view of national salvation, much 
less for particular interest in the country. She should be like a League of Nations 
or an international *l^y taking upon herself the duty and the resimnsibility of 
resolving as far as possible the growing confiict of different interests in India. The 
Congress should be in itself or should carve out its body an Arbitration Board for 
this special pu^sc. The Congress will retain the respect and love of the Indian 
people as a whole only if she puts herself on that nigher plane. The present 
restrictions about Congress members on account of khaddar dress etc. should be 
removed if the Congr^s should be really an All-India and thoroughly representative 
body. Also, the constitution should be so framed that apart from the representatives 
of local electors, elected members of the different legislatures in India should 
have a place in the Congress automatically as a matter of right by reason of their 
election to the Council according to some scheme of representation. 

Bihab Muslims^ Opposition. 

A special meeting of the Muslim representatives of Bihar and Orissa wore convened 
on die 8th May in the Anjuman Isiamia Hall, Patna to consider the Delhi scheme of 
joint electorate. The hall was full. Sir Ali Imam, Sir M. Fakhruddin, Messrs. 
Borfraz Hussain Khan, Shafi Daudi, K B. Mahomed Ismail, Messrs. Abdul Aziz, 
Mahomed Hussain, Athar Hussain Quaize, Ahmed Hussain, besides delegates from 
other districts were present 

Prolonged discussion centred round the Delhi proposals. Sir Ali Imam, Moulana 
Shaffi Daudi. and Mr. SyedAziz, supported the Drihi proposals and pouit^ out that 
in mc»st of the provinces as in Bihar a few Muslim representatives returned through 
separate communal electorates could not safeguard Muslim interests without the 
hrip of non-Muslim members who outnumber them. Any proposal emanating from 
them was turned down by Hindu members. Muslim representatives did like-wise. 
All this created misunderstandinjg and mischief. MSlitont Hindus were returned to 
Councils to crush legitimate aspirationB Muslims. Muslims hod separate electorate 
te 7 yean tmt had they gained anything ? Laws were made in Council to safe- 
gjEMtd the intoests of all communities and not to injure any of thepi, Bir Ali said 
that no communityor nation would prosper unless ft came in contact and oomped- 
Uon with others. When India attains political ftesdom Muslims would lose much 
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^ of isolfliion. ^ Muslims should think that whereas communal electorates 

JJoir use only once in throe years, tlw^ cannot help their relations with Hindu 
ne^hboup.^ Muslims would by tneir separatist tendency meet with economic boycott 
?*^d retaliation and be even feared that Muslim life and property were in danger 
IP This was because their separatist tendency had aroused suspicion and 

hostuity in the minds of Hindus. If Muslims themselves wanted to stana aloof he 
saw no reason why they should complain of speeches at the platform of Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Ai Nawab Mahammod Ismail, the Hon’ble Sir Fakhruddin, Mr. 

Ataw Hussain and Khan Bahadur Nawab Shrafraj Hussain Khan lal the opposition 
to the joint electorate. Sir Fakhruddin said that under the joint electorate chances 
of friction would multiply. Friction could be avoided if good feelings were restored 
between the two cominuniti^. But good feelings could be restored if Muslims 
surrendered some of their rights. Even then he was doubtful that communal friction 
could be completely avoided. Khan Bahadur Nawab Bhrafraj Hussain Khan said 
that separate eiQctorato was necessary so long as Hindu mentality was not changed. 
He complained that Hindu memliers of the Assembly did not display impartiiuity 
in matters of introduction of reforms in Nortii Western Frontier and Ajmero. 

Discussions were adjourned in the afternoon when the following resolution were 
acloptcd : — “In view of the fact that some leaders of the sister community are taking 
advantage of the proposals made at the Delhi Muslim Conference and there is. danger 
that Muslims would he deprived of their rights of separate representation without 
their rightful demands being accepted and in view of the fact that separate repre- 
sentation of minorities was necessary so long as communalism reigned supreme in 
the country and also in view of ilie fact that in spite of all sorts of friendly gestures 
on the part of Mussalmans the sister community has developed marked tendency 
towards ^mmunalism which is evident from its hostile attitude towards all political 
and religious rights of Mussalmans and has recently been given public expression 
on the |)latform of the All India Hindu Mahasabha at Patna, tms conference of 
Mussalmans of Bihar and Orissa is of opinion that the proposals for replacing 
separate electorate by mixed electorate are premature and as such harmful to the 
interests of Mussalmans and therefore this conference deprecates any attempt to take 
away the right of separate representation from Mussalmans and declares that in the 
circumstances mentioned above the Mussalmans are not at all prepared to give up 
the right of separate representation for any price. This conference is of opinion 
that reforms should at once be yritroducod into North Western iSrontier Province 
and Biiidh should at once be scp.'U’atcd from Bombay presidency and constituted 
into a separate province and hopes that Hindus as proof of their change of heart 
will support these demands of Mussalmans and thus pave the way for settlement 
of political didcrcnccB.’’ 


All-India traders in Bombay 

About this tinio most of the Congress leaders were coming 
in Bombay to attend the AJ.C.C. meetings. They held informal con- 
ferences in Bombay under the presidentship of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
on the 13th and 14th May. In these conferences the future policy 
and programme of the Congress as well as the communal questions 
formed the subjects of long discussion. The position of labour in the 
Congress programme, the Dellii Mahomedan offer of Hindu-Mosiem 
settlement and unity between the Swarajists and Responsivist parties 
in the Congress^ ranks were also the chief questions round which a 
vehement discussion centred for over three hours without coming to 
any conclusion. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar favoured at least a partial 
surrender to the Respons^vists in the interest of unity, although 
Maulana Mahomed Ali opposed tlic proposal on the ground that too 
much surrender would lead to the extinction of tlie Congress. On the 
question of Delhi Mahomedan offer strong views were expressed on 
both sides. Some favoun^d the Jinnah conference proposals while 
Q&ers refused to countenance any move for separation' of Sind from 
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the Bombay Presidency. The decision liowever was put oflf* for the 
All India Con^cress Committee meetings held on the 15th May and sub- 
sequent days. (For Proceedings Sec p. 9.) 


Bombay Decisions and After 

Under the auspices of the Madras Mahajana Sabha and the Madras District. 
Congress Committee, a public meeting of tiie citizens of Madras was held on Uk; 
‘list. May at the Gokhafe Hall, Madras, when Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sami 
Venkatachalam Chetti and others sj^oke on the “Bombay All-India Congress 
Committee and after”. Mr. S. Satyamurti presided. The hall was fnlly (Towded 
and Messrs. T. Prakasam and Bulusii Sambamurti were present on the platform. 

Mr. SATYAMURTI, in opening the proceedings said that no one rcgreital more 
than he the personal aspect which the controversy had assumed among the Congress- 
men. As far as the “Justice” Party and the outsiders were concerned in it, he 
could not seek a quarrel with them but if a quarrel came with them then he would 
not withdraw from it. So far as his comrades-in-arms, the Congressmen, wore 
concerned, those ConOTessmon wliose patriotism were undoubted and whose motives 
were unquestionable he keenly regretted as profoundly as any body else that thon^ 
should be this trouble among them. He was satisfied, however, that tluTc woie 
only temporary misunderstandings which would be ended sooner than their enemies 
imagined and candid friends hope for and he was sure they would all be united 
once again under the banner of freedom and Swaraj. Their enemies need not imagim^ 
that the Congressmen would be misled into troubled waters. That would newer 
be the case as long as the spirit of freedom existed among the rank and file of his 
country. He did not propose to speak to them on tlio propriety or otherwise of the 
A. I. C. C. decisions. That was a matter to be decided hetween the A. 1. C. C. and 
the Working Committee of which ho luid not tlio honour to be a member. It would 
be decided between them at the proper time and place. He only vcnturiHl to say 
that under the constitution of the Congress, under the direction of their olwriion 
pledges, the Working Committee had every right to issue instructions to the Congress- 
men in the Councils. He asked only the public to watch the discussions amongst 
them not as interested spectators enjoying a cock or bull fight but as men uiuler- 
standing that those who were engaged over this confiict were actuated on botli sides 
with the highest of motives. They might have done wrong ; after all they wen; 
only human. If they had erred they Imd erred not in malice but in good faith, not 
for personal gain but for iiublic advantage alone they Imd done it. 

The main question before them was this. ' Were they going to use or abuse the 
strength of the forty-one elected members of the Madras Council in order 
consciously or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, to enthrone in power and in oiuce 

_ 1 — flila i-ki<r\v>nwtn wlllCll allOWCd 



Panagal and his personal friends and dependents, no patriotic Brahmin or Christian 
would like to play again the game played by the Justice larty. If tlic Coiigrass 1 arty 
had done wrong, the only ground on which they did it was to see that the Itaja of 
Pauagal and his friends were kept away from office. This, he considerid, to bo 
distinct service to the cause of nationalism and to the interest of \ 

memories were short. They all knew or ought to know how the i 

in office, through its leader declared on, the floor of the 

prisoners should be treated worse than cnininals. lhat party, i^ ^t, whi , » 

sold their power again and again to the bureaucracjy. He i non-co- 

iiito account the ^titude of that party towards k^ddar, proffiffitioii 
operation about which now that they were out of office they . When the 

ding faith. The critics and the canclid friends now 

Justice Party were in power they hounded Gandhi 

Mahatma Gandhi. But now the Raja of lanagal was saying not 

was a great man and he would unveil the liters ^nationalism Take 

accept his politics. For about 6 years this party P^^n ^shr T 
again the question of proliibition. Sir. A. P. Patrow rV)vcrn men t Order of 

when he was compelled to lay down his office was seen in the ( tovcrnmtnt unit ^ 
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August. The order said that prohibition ytas an impossiblity. local option vM 
unworkable and the rationing system was not practical and therefore they could do 
nothing to bring about temperance. The Chairman could multiply instances of 
that sort and aid they want, he asked, that such a party should be put in power 
again ? The Congress Party in the face of this thing did what they considered to 
Ife the best thing. A few words now about their candid friends and critics. 

TUB JUSTICE PARTY AND THE MINISTRY 

Mr. Prakasama and his friends told them that the Congress Party in the Council 
was wrong in their judgment and if only they had defeated this Ministry the Justice 
Party w'ould not come to power or the Government would have resumed the 
administration of transferred subjects. Why ? Their friends even went to the length 
of saying tliat there could be no dissolution of the Council. Let them first note 
the one geographical fact, viz., that Delhi was far away from Madras and they, the 
Congress Party, knew the exact situation here. Mr. Prakasam was not here and 
the Congress Party, after careful consideration and talks with friends and foes, 
came to the conclusion that if they were to defeat the present Ministry they were 
faced with two alternatives : viz., cither the coming into power again of the Justice 
Party of if that party kept its promise not to accept olfice, the Governor would be 
conipelled to dissolve the Council. The Congress l^arty were taking long quotations 
from the speeches of the Raja of Panagal and Mr. Krishamin Njiir to show that 
that party would not accept office. The speaker did not wish to offend the canons 
of public opinion and criticism. But he was entitled to say that lie refused to take 
those speeches seriously at their face value. He had been deceived in the past and 
he was not going to be trapiicd again by the ])romises of that party. What worth; 
he asked, were the promises of the members of that party ? Their promise was that “they 
will not accept office in the prescntCk)uucil.^’ Did they (the Justice Party) or did they not 
want^ the dissolution of the present Council ? The speaker had got the autliorit-y of a 
high official, whose name he w^ould not disclose, that at that time negotiations were going 
between the Private Secrataey to the Governor and the Raia of Panagal and tlnit the 
Raja of Panagal should be summoned to form a ministry and as Ministers they should 
be allowed to go to the country and with all the prestige, influence and patronage 
at their disposal, a re-election should be held. Those were the terms of the negotia- 
tions. Then, again, they were told that they and the Justicites could have joined to 
defeat the Ministry. On the floor of the House both Mr. Sami Vonkatachalam 
Chetti and the siicaker said on two different occasions and several times outside that 
if any accreditea leader of the Justice Party w^ould make a public declaration either 
Oil the floor of the House or outside, that they found dyarchy unworkable and 
that they would not acept office under the dyarchic scheme, the Swarajya Party 
would nave also given an assurance and would have joined them to defeat the 
present Ministry or any other possible Ministry. He would still repeat that under- 
taking with a full sense of resiionsibility. Let the Justice Party accept it. 

THE OTHER ALTERNATIVES 

Then again their traducers said that the Governor wTmld not dissolve the 
Council according to the established conventions. The s])eaker, how'ever, knew 
of no such convention. The resumption of transferrcid subjects by the Governor had 
happened in two provinces only, in Bengal and in the Central Provinces under the 
rules of the Government of India Act. Resumption of transfernd subjects was a 
very serious responsibility which could be done only >vith the sanction of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. And further before the Secretary of State gave 
any sanction for such transfer he would have to be satisfied that thcie would be 
no possibility of the formation of any Ministry in that Ck}uiicil. 

They were perfectly willing to face the electorates at any time but not at the 
dictation of the Raja of Pana^. Political parties all over the w'orld chose their 
own time to go to the electorates. It was only six months ago the electorate re- 
turned them in generous numbers. Taking Madras City alone, it gave them abound- 
ing oonfidciice by returning four Swarajists to the Hindu mid one to the Mahomedan 
constituency. His party remsed td be stampeded into an election for the sake of Baja 
of Panagal and his friends. 

CHARGES AGAINST THE SWARJISTS 

As regards tha throwing out |>f Ministers’ sfUaries, a charge was levelled against 
them not only by their enemies bnt also by their friends. He did not desire to 
aiftwer his enemies, because they could never satisfy them. To the extent that 
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came from their friends he ventured to give in all humility an answer and 
hoped that answer woult! be acceptcni. 'JThe speaker next read out the charges made 
against the party in the issue of ‘‘"Jllie Swarajya^^ of the 29th. instant. He then 
said that he w^ould chalange any one to prove that they had ever voted against 
beneficial measures. ‘The Swarajya' had quoted Mr. Munuiwami Naidu with rcf^rd 
to the cut in the Ministers’ salaries for the purpose of showing that the Swarajists 
only professed to destroy dyarchy. He could understand the object of dragging 
them into his party’s net and his olljec't was to get into offica But he could not 
understand “Swarajya’s” object in quoting Mr. Muniswami Naidu to lash the Bwaraj* 
ists. When did Mr. Muniswami Naidu become a friend of “Tlic Swarajya” to pt 
the honour of an editorial mention in its sacretl columns ? He would only say that 
he too w^as of opinion that the ministers ought to reduce their salaries. In a poor 
countiy like India they could not atrord to pay such high salaries. They remained 
neutral simply because a ministry was there which could be destroyed at an opportune 
moment witliout playing into the hands of their enemies. 

Proceeding, the chairman dwelt at length u])on the charge that the Swarajists 
voted against beneficial measures. U’he Hwarajya Party had never helpetl the Gov- 
ernment. Jn support of this “The Bwarajya” had (pioicd the discussion on the 
subject of ri'gistration foes. The Minister in charge of that department replying, to 
the token motion slatwl that he would certainly do all that was ]) 088 ible for him to bring 
almiit a reduction in fws. Again the autliority for “The Bwarajya’ was Mr, 
Muiiisw^ami Naidn, a mcmbiT of a i^arty which moval a vote of censure against the 
paper for some remarks against the President ami the Bwarajists came to its rescue. 
The objwf. of the token motion was to get the pur|)osc for which it was made and 
the minister had given his assurance. Were they to be blamed if they refused to lie 
drawn by the Juslicites in tlKur game ? If the minister did not do anything on the 
matter then the time would come (o censure the ministerialists. With regjird to the 
charge on this very same question Sir A. P. Patro wdiile in ofticHJ refused to make 
any reduction, What was the reply of Mr. R:uiganadha Mudaliar concerning the 
grant to the Andhra UniversiW ? Greater grants were asked for and the Chief 
Miiiist<*r said that Ks. 1,15,000 was the amount that the Vice-Chancellor himself 
had aakctl for and that was put. in the budg(^t and that if the schemes were ready 
he would give more grants. What w’as tlie charge on this subject ? The lost charge 
of “The Bwarajya” w'as resolution No. 5 of the Gauhati Congress which had 
dirwtecl Congressmen to throw out budgets and refuse supplier unless otherwise direct- 
ed by the A. 1. C, C. That was a matter of interpretation of the resolution. Their 
own interpretation was certainly not inconsistent. On the question of the General 
Hos[>ital scheme they did not supjiort tlie Government, The proceedings of the 
(’oiiiicil would reveal the next ixisition. They asked the Hon. the Law Member at 
Ooty to mind his own business on the question of the Irrigation Bill. They refused 
help to the Second Minister wlicn he asked them to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee constituted to amend the Religious Endowment Boards Act. Did these, the 
C'liairman asked, show co-operation with the Government ? He concluded by saying 
that tlic enemies of the Congress were many who were unscrupulous and resourceful 
and ho appealed to liis friends and the public to help them and to stand by them in 
the hour of crisis. 

MADRA8 SWARAJISTS^ ACTION JUSTIFIED 

Mn Sami Venkata cha lam Ciiettt, who was ne.xt called upon to speak, said 
that the manner in which the Swarajists ^vere attacktxl by their opponents was 
unw’orthy of any decent man ; and the time liad come w^hen they must hit back. 
Ihcy had sufficiently explained why it had become necessary for the Hwarajya Party 
in the Council to remain neutral ana allow the Independent ministry to remain in 
office ill view of the likelihood of the Justice Party kring again put in power. Mr. 
^mbamurti who was one of those who thought that the Swarajya Party should 
have overthrown the present ministry had himself not been sure whether they would 
be doing the right thing if they voted against the present ministry. The speaker 
quotM from the speech of Mr. Samhamiirti, and rqgintained that as there was no 
^Bibility of seeing that the Justice Parly was not enthroned, they did not sock the 
defeat of the Independent Ministry and allowed it to continue until a favourable 
opportiinity presented itself to it of killing. Dyarchy. This action on their part did 
not militate amiinst the spirit of the Gaunati resolution. It was true that the Justice 
Party declared that they would not accept offices in the present council nut the Swarajists 
were shrewd enough not to be led into its ruse and respond to its overtures. Qp 
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had two leaaonB as a leader of the Party as to the way thee remained neutral on the 
question of the reduction of minister’s salaries. If they appreod to a reduction in the 
salary it would mean that they j«(reed to the continuance of the ministiy while in 
reality they were waiting for a favourable opportunity to defeat the ministry and 
make the formation of any other Ministry impossible. That was why they thougjht 
it best to remain neutral. There was no retreat at all ; the Swarajists were in their 
seats but only they did not vote either way. He characterised the attacks in “The 
Swarajya” a^inst the Swarajists in the Madras Council as 'heinp; unfair. He was 
astonished, he said, that a leader of the position of Mr. Prakasam who was a 
member of the Working: Committee should have completely ignored the wording of 
the Gauhati resolution when he levelled his attacks against the party. Only subject 
to clause (d) they could throw out the budget and refuse supplies ; Mr. Prakasam 
convenientljr omitted to take .note of this fact. There could be a good deal of 
ambiguity in the Gauhati resolution for which the Congress party in the Madras 
Council were not responsible. It was the leaders like Mr. Prakasam that were 
responsible. Having been responsible for the resolution, to criticise the Madras 
Swarajists in that manner was unfair. He would request Mr. Parkasam to be more 
charitable towards them. Strong epithets had been used in “The Swarajya” leading 
artiolc of Saturday. The speaker was not really sure whether these were intended to 
hurt the leaders of the Madras Council Party. They had, in fact, shown shrewdness 
tact— (Mr. B. Satyamurti : Nerve )— and nerve. Mr. Prakasam must have watched the 
movements of the party ; but having failed to give any lejid, he now criticised 
them. 

Ho had discussions with Mr. Sambamurti at this anxious period ; but he also 
did not give the proper lead which he said now was the proper lead and left them 
in doubt. (Mr. Bambamurti : Absolutely no doubt). It was quite uncharitable on 
the part of Mr. Prakasam and Mr. Samliamurti in these circumstances to find fault 
with the Council Party. 

In regard to the proceedings of the A.T.C.C. he must make a complaint against 
the President of the Congress ; because if he had only allowed Mr. Govindacdiari’s 
resolutions to be voted in the House, all this controversy would not have arisen, 
because the majority of the A.T.C.C. would have voted against it and there would 
be an end of the matter. Perhaps lie wanted to chastise the Council party and 
please the oppositionists, and therefore he pleaded for referring the n^solntion to 
the Working Committee. They were bound to respect the verdict of this Committee 
in whatever way it might have been given. There was nothing objccdionable in the 
procedure adopted. In fairness to the Congress Executive this conlrovcrsy must 
cease. When at least a theoretical unity had been reached, they ought not to create 
disriiptions, and indidge in recriminations and bickerings. He had absolutely no 
hesitation in saying that what they hod done in the Madras Council was the best 
under the circumstances ; and it was only providential that they had acted in such 
a manner as to keep out the Justice Party which was thirsting for power once 
again. 


A Domestic Quarrel. 

Mr. 0. Kandasami Chetti considered that these differonces of ojjinion were 
rather calculated to strengthen the Congress Party and nol weaken it, because 
eadi section was coming to understand the standpoint of the otlier section. As 
a proof of it, he would point to the presence of Mr. Prakasam and Mr. Bamba- 
miirti at this meeting. He was sure it was a domestic quarrel as Mr. Satyamurti 
had said ; but only it was carried on in too loud a tone and their neighbours were 
trying to make political capital of it. He it wt.b who took the responsibility on behalf 
of the Swarajists to press for a resolution of the Working Committee to put them right 
with the countiy. ( Mr. Prakasam : So, you bion^rht the trouble I ) He told the 
Committee that the Madras Council had to mcc its critics. It had to face the Justice 
Party and the bureaucracy. If the Madras Council Party should bo a strong weapon 
with which to beat the bureaucracy, the Working Committee tbouglit that the hands of 
that party ought to be strengthened by the resolution. Had Mr. Prakasam been 
present at that meeting he would also have agreed with the resolution— ( Mr. Prakasam : 
Oh )— and all this controversy w’ould have been . avoided. In fact, the resolution 
regarding Madras Swarajists came in as an illustration of the arrangement which had 
to be entered into with the Responiiivists in the matter of acceptance of office. The Working 
Committee had to distinguish between those office-holders who held themselves abject 
shikes of the bureaucracy and those who held offices os a trust on behalf of the people 
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in their fig:ht against the bureaucracy. In making: that distinction, he believed the 
Working Committee had done well and he had no doubt that the country would 
endorse that decision. If they looked at the decisions in the rija^ht pers|MTlive and in 
the spirit of union, conciliation and tolerance, they would rciilise that what the 
Working Gominittcc ban done was just the thing that was wanted. 

The Gauhati REsoiiUriox ox Couxcii, Entry. 

Mr. Basiieer Ahmed speaking next said that there would have been no o<*casion 
for this controversy at all if botli the censure resolution and its amcndniciits were 
discussed at the A. I. C. C. nuHjting and put to vote. He was perf(*ctlv certain that it 
would have been defeated by a majority. This controversy was started by their ])olitical 
friends who had forgotten the princijdcs on which the Council-entry question was 
based and the Gauhati resolution. Those friends were merely clinging to the letter 
of the resolutions and had forgotten the spirit of them. The (Congress mandate was 
to throw off nil Ministries and not one Ministry. Would they have achiev. <| their 
object if they voted against the present Ministry— No. Mr. Prakasam was in the 
know of things. “Ihe Hwarajy a” kept silent over this afliiir when the came up 

before the Council. What liad hap|>enwl afterwards for “The Swarajya” to att.aek 
them on the 20th instant after a lapse of nearly thrive months? The paixjr, as an 
tirgan of the Congress, having acquiesced in that i^osition, was not at all well-aclvised 
in taking the present attitude now. It was wrong on its part to do so. It was simply 
giving a handle to its cnemiea in the country and abroad. If the Congress astwi 
them clearly to come out of the Council, they would gladly obey the mandate. It was 
not right that motives should be attributed to them or that their bonafidcs should 
be questioned. There was no pact or senyret understanding. The O)ngross had long 
ago suspended non-co-operation with rcfjard to keeinng up of social relations and ties 
with other parties. What was wrong if political subjects wore discussed at diiiiier 

J iarties ? To bring such a charge w^as unpleasant ana undesirable. “The Bwarajya’* 
lad fqrfjotton the very object of token motions. Token motions wore not often presswl 
to a division if the object of the motion wm achieved. ( Mr. Prakasam : It is 1 not a 
censure on the Government. ). Mr. Bjishcer Ahmed : “Not m^eessary.’^ If Govern- 
ment, he then said, assured them that they would try to do what the motion re(|uinMl, 
it had served its puriK)8e. The Congi’css was not in the Council, to oblige the .Inst ice 

party and thus place them in power. If those critics knew that the action of the 

Madras Swarajya party had the approval of the President of the Congress, (Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar : They kium’ that: it had his a])proval and as well ns of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru ) then those friends were not justified in taking ii]) this attitude. It 
meant then that he wantixl to condemn the President. Such a thing ought not to 
1 m 3 allowed, llie spi'akcr then pleadwl strongly to give a free hand to 

the Congress councillors in carrying out the Congress policy in the Council. As 

far as the Council-entry question was concerned ho was of the view that wisdom 
lay in preventing the evil and making the best of the inevitable for the best interests 
of the country. 


An AppEAii TO Non-Brahmins 

Mr. C. Muthuranga Mudauau in the course of his speech explained fully the 
position of the Congress Party in the Council and pointed out that there was no secret 
agreement in their work. He told them that from his exi>cricnce he had found out that 
they could not place confidence in the words of the members of the Justice Party as 
long as that party believed in dyarchy. He knew that even in the Congress Party 
there were members who pleaded at the time of the Gauhat i Congress for the aeceptani'e 
of office. (A voic^ : Mr. Muthia Mudaliar is one of them). Those friends made 
common cause with the Raja of Panagal and his friends in attacking the party. There 
mi^ht be difference of opinion among them ; but when once a decision had been 
arrived at they must be loyal to that decision. He then explained the imixirf-anc^j of 
the A. I. C. C. resolution conceraing Hindu-Muslim unity and asked their friends to 
help in carding out that rcsolutjon. He suggested that the time haxl come for flie 
non-Brahmins also to give up the plea of reservation of seats and to fall in with the 
joint doctorate. It was only in unity that the salvation of their country lay. 

A Resolution 

The Chairman next put from the chair the following resolution which was carried 
unanimously . u 

^^That this public meeting of the citizens of Madras places on record its joy on Jhe 
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release of Brijut Subhaah Chandra Bose and prays for his early recovrayr and restoration 
to full health and fltrenih and calle upon the Bengal Government rh a bare act of 
tarc^ justice to release all detenues who are still defined unjustly.” 

^ One among the audience cried out that he had a resolution to move. The Chairman 
said that he had already c^led upon Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar to speak and after he 
hgd finished, the interruptoi would be given a chance to have his say. 

The Woking Committee Conteovebsy 

Mr. S. Sbinivaba iyengae. who was Inext invited to address the meeting, said 
that he was inexpressibly saddened by the controversies regjarding the proceeding of the 
Working Committee. He hojKjd that better counsels would prevail ; if they did not, 
then he had no doubt that in the fulness of time the country would determine what was 
the right thing to do. He would ask them to dismiss all i)er8onal and acrimonious 
controversies. He wanted to tell them plainly once more that he was not responsiidc 
for the action of the Swarajists in the Madras (buncil. It was true he sent a telegram ; 
but that was only in reply to Mr. Sami Vcnkatachalam Chetti's communication 
soliciting his advice. In his telegram to the party he did not advise them one way or 
the other. He left their action on the situation entirely to their own discretion and 
judgment. His view was that though the All-India Congress Committee or the 
Working Committee had general control and suixjrintcndcnce over the Congress 
Council Party, they could not deal with the situation as the men on the spot. He had 
always acted upon the golden maxim “Trust your friends.” Pic had not yet seen that 
the majority of the Congress Party had betrayed the trust reposed in them by the 
All-India Congress Committee or the Working Cornmiilcc. Notwithstanding the 
frantic attempts made in some quarters to break up the solidarity of the 
party, he ho]^ that the party would continue to be united. When they 
were fighting against a foreign Government what was necessary was a well-knit and 
disciplined organisation running on wheels with little fnetion. Supposing 
there was a difference of opinion between the Viceroy and the Governor 
of a province or a Governor and the Collector in the district, they would not see any 
controversy about it in the press or the platform. There had bcicn such diffearences 
of opinion ; but they were all expressed privately and settlements arrived at. That 
was why a handful of Englishmen were able to niic this big country and that was 
where the success of the British administration lay. Swaraj could be built up only 
by building up a big party, by smoothing out the diftcrcnccs and making the 
people work together ; and not by making any section rebel against another section. 
Leadership lay in knowing many things but keeping a quiet tongue. If they went 
on suspecting people nothing could be done. Mr. Homiman prochiimcd in his paper 
incessantly tnat the oligarchy in the Committee should be pulled down. What was 
the meaning of all tliis ? It was easy to pull down anything in the world. They 
who were strenuously attemi)ting to pull down the foreign bureaucracy, could easily 
pull down the edifice of the Congress. That was the game which was being played 
to-day. He would appeal to them to consider the majority decision of the Working 
Committee as a safe decision. When the time came for the All-India Congress 
Committee to express its opinion, let the dissentienis by all means criticise it. "But 
in the meantime let them not carry on a propaganda against the Working Committee 
and the A. I. C. C. Swaraj could not be won by such a propaganda in the press ; 
it could be won by common endeavour and common action. Ho would ask the 
dissentients not to carry on the personal campaign and play into the bands of their 
political opponents but to sink their differences and mai'cli aliead unitedly for Swaraj. 
The present controversies over the Working Committee decisions were due to nothing 
but distrust, inisundcrstancling, suspicion and loss of temper. He would again 
repeat that the All-India Congress Committee would consider the whole matter 
and come to a decision upon it. The Working Comrnittt*e was a responsible body 
and it had acted under its powers. It was left <o the All-India Congress Committee 
to endorse the Working Committee’s resolution, modify it or al>rogatc it. He could 
not see why all this bother about it. Because the Working Committee was prompt, 
he was accused of having deliberately conspired to prevent the matter from coming 
up before the A, I. C. 0. No fdliler charge had been made aginst him : and he 
must tell them plainly it was a deliberate lie. Equally false was the charge that he 
was the prime mover behind the instruction issued by the Working Committee. What 
happened was that Mr. S. Vcnkatachalam Chetti and Mr. Kandaswami Chetti 
pressed upon the General Secretaiy of the Congress and himself to bring up the 
subject before the Working Committee for a decision. 
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Mr. Kandaswami Chetti later brou^t a draft of the resdation and ho circulated 
it to Pandit Motilal Nehru and other members of the Committee. Panditji altoed 
the draft, leaving however the first portion untouched. It was considerea by the 
Committee and passed. To sug^t that there was a conspiracy and the speaker was the 
prime mover, was monstrous, why should a man like him do that ? Presidentship 
of the Congress or no presidentship, he could not stoop to those things. Keally it 
was all a newspaper stunt ; and it was set on by Mr. Horniman, as he himself 
said, ‘^to pull down the oligarchy I” If the lead given by the Working Committee 
was not correct, there were constitutional means open to him and others to set it 
aside. But why this campaign of calumny in the press and platform. 

All that was necessary for them to do, said Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in conclusion, 
was to realise their duty, which was to support the majority view in the existing 
Congress organisations. He appealed to the young men in particular to Icjirn he 
value of discipline, self-restraint and of uoing things quietly as far as possible 
avoiding personalities. The road to success lay in trusting somebody anrf not in 
distrusting somebody and dividing the people. He once again ap))ea]od for wnpiiort to 
the Working Co.Timittee without minding technicalities. “Whether I riglit or 
wrong,” he pleaded, “If you give me a chance, I will take the Congress a step 
further and for greater success at the end of the year. Notwithstanding the criticisms, 
1 feel undaunted because I have full faith in Cod, in my conscience and in my 
countrymen.” (Applause). 

The Chairman, rising next, said that he received a resolution from a memlx^r of 
the audience on Nagpur Satyagraha. It was loo important and controversial a 
resolution to be discussed at the meeting at tliat late hour. Discussion might be 
had on a subsequent oaiasion. Ho then deidarcd that the purpose of the meeting 
was over and had the meeting dissolved. 

A section of the audience exfMictetl that Mr. Prakasam would bo allowid to sjx^ak 
at the end and finding the meeting W'as dissolved without calling iiiion him 
to addn^s them, they criixl out ^shame. shame\ as the meeting was 
breaking u]). 
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BEZWADA-IST MAY 1927 

A ffcneral meeting of the Andhra Provincial Conj^ess Committee was held at 
Bozwada on the Ist May 1927 under the presidency of Mr. T. Prakasam. About 
70 members and large number of visitors were present. After the passing of two 
condolence resolutions when the subject of election of Working Committ^ members came 
up Mr. C. Ramasomayajiilu pointofl out that they witthin the Council were suffering 
under a great disadvantage as they had to obey both the decision of the P. C. C. 
and the Congress Party within the Council, that in order to obviate this difficulty 
at least to some extent he would suggest that all Congress M. L. C. s should be 
brought within tlie Working Committee cither by election or as ex-officio members 
changing the rules of the constitution if necessary and that if this were done the 
Congress M. L. C.s and other members of the Working Committee would think 
together and see that their resolutions and mandates regarding the work within 
the Council would be given effect to. But the Council folloAvefl the former general 
policy, of course electing as many M. L. C.s as possible to the Working Committee. 

VILLA.GE RECONSTRUCTION 

Tlio Secretary then placed the sub-committee’s report on village reconstruction 
btifore the general body and pointed out that it contained the ordinary scheme of 
work and that it entailed a!i expenditure of Rs. 1,500 every month and that it 
recommended for collection of money. The President pointed out that he was in a 
hurry to work out this programme, that he was about to deal with the currency 
problem with reference to tJiis subject, that a report was already in the A. T. C. C. 
and would be discussed at the ensuing mectini^ and that it would be bettor for them 
to wait and lie over this subject until the decision of the A. I. C. C. The subject 
was therefore adjourned. 

CONTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME ADVOCATED. 

After this two resolutions wore discussed regarding the conduct of the Madras 
Legislative Council Congress Party. Six M, L, Cs present explained the facts and the 
circumstances under which there were dcfcclions in the party on certain occasions. 
They also ix)inted out that they were obliged to obey the majority decision in the 
Council even against their own will. 

Dr. B. Subramaniam then moved the following resolution : — 

“As the Council programme instciul of being a means to attain Swaraj is unavail- 
ing and a waste of time, this Committee resolves that the leaders should turn their 
attention to and carry on propaganda w ith great zeal for the achievement of the 
constructive programme.” 

After four hours’ discussion it was carried by 28 against 15 votes. 

CALL TO COUNCIL AND ASSEMBLY MEMBERS 

Mr, A. Qovindachari, Editor, “Satyagrahi” then moved the following resolution 

“Whereas the Congress Party members of the Madras Legislative Council did not 
throw out the Ministers’ salaries in pursuance of the resolutioii passed at Guntur 
by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, in accordance with the Gauliati 
Congress resolution, but disobeyed it, this committee condemns such action and 
further resolves to call upon the councillors elected by the Andlira Provincii 
Congress Party to resign their membership in council,” 

Mr. V. L. Bastri of Madras raised a iK>int of order that this resolution was 
already given notice of by the maver to the A. I. C. C. that it would be discussed 
threadbare to arrive at a definite conclusion and that therefore this resolution might 
be taken up after the decision of the A. I. C. C. at Bombay. 

Mr. K. Sarweswara Bastri also added that the A. I. C, C. which made the 
selection of these councillors at tfeie time of elections was comiietent to deal with 
this matter. 
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Mr. A. EalcBwara Rao further pointed that he was liound by a pledge given to 
the A. I. C. C. in which it was mentioned that he was to vacate his seat in the 
council in ease he wilfully failed to carry out the policy ami instructions given by 
the Congress or the A. I. C. C. and that therefore there was no idea of the rrovincial 
CoiiffTtssB Committee there, lie would tlicrcfore request the President to rule the 
resolution of Mr. Govindacliari out of order. * 

The Prssident. Mr. T. Prakasam pointed out that the Andhra P. C. C. passed a 
resolution at Guntur giving a mandate to the Congress Party M. L. (]J .8 to throw 
out Ministers’ salaries and thiit this committee was competent to discuss this 
(juestion. He could not know how the A. I. C. C. which was to meet in Pomliay in 
a few days could base their judgment when they would not give their opinion. 
After all this committee conveys its opinion to the A. I. C. C. 

The mover accepting the president’s suggestion addeil after “resolves” tlic words 
“to recommend to the A. I. C. G.” 

Mr. V. L. Sastri remarked tliat there was no previous notice of such a v.^olution 
to the house. 

The president ruled tliat the resolution was in order. 

DISCUSSION ON THE RESOLUTION 

Mr. Govindachari speaking on the resolution mentioned the reason for his resolu- 
tion and referring to the Gauhati resolution (V. Work in tlie legislatures) and to 
the leaders’ opinions, he stated that at Ganhati in the BubjiH^ts CkimmiticK) Uhtc was 
a lengthy de!):it<» on the introduction of the words “oppose the formation of a 
Ministry by other parlies” and there was an attempt matlc to elenr the misappre- 
hensions. Mr. Ihilakrisluia Sarnia in the open Congress moved an amendment for 
deleting that provision “which made it obligatory on the Congressmen in the 
(iouncils to do their best to prevent the formation of ministries.” 

In opposing it Mr. Rangaswarai Iyengar said : ‘‘The (Jawnjmre resolution insisted 
on iion-tujceptaucc of oHiccs and it logically followed that the (Jongress must opi>08(i 
the formation of Ministries by others. The ommissioii of the words “op])OB(i the 
formation of a ministry by other parties” signified that the Gingrossrncn need not 
form the Ministry but could form a binami ministry. Inat was di'ccjiiion that 
the Congressmen should not practise.” Again, Mr. Bon Gupta in the Bubjecis 
Committee said : “There was no change of programme of Mr. Das. It hiul not 
been made easy or watery. On the other hand the provision that the formation 
of Ministries must bo opjxis d showed that even loopholes were remedied and no 
doubt was left.” Mr. Bmyamurti in the open Congress said : “Tliat’s why I am 
oiqiosejl to the deletion of the provision on stating tliat we must oppose the 
formaiion of ministries. If there were offices w'Oith acceiiting Congressmen would 
not put forward binami leaders who would accept them.” Judged by these 
Ifiaders’ w’ords, continued the mover, they said that that provision meant that the 
ministries should be oiiixisod. It could further be said that tlu'ir Madras Ministers 
wore ‘J binami” who were being supported by the Swarajists which they themselves 
called it deception on the part or the Congressmen. He said that clause (b) of 
the Gauhati resolution was also disobeyed as the Congress Parly did not throw 
out the budgets. Neither the A. I, C. C. gave any instructions to take tlic present 
action of neutrality, etc., not there was any response from the Government to change 
their system. Again, the w^ords ‘’necessary for tbc healthy gi’owth of national life” 
mentioned in cl. (d) have become their shelter for everything. Their M. L. Cs 
alistainod tlicmsclvcs from voting on the prohibition question in the council thus 
disob^inj^ the Andhra P. C. C. resolution calling upon them to put the prohibition 
question in the council. Even bigmen like Mr. B. G. Homiman have expressed their 
pinions that the actions of the Congressmen betrayed the trust rcimsed by the 
Congress and the country. Again, the minority of the Congress Party submitted 
a report to the Secretary of the A, I. C, C. which also spoke to the same. Sinc?e 
the whole report was not published yet except some extracts, he next read the 
letter as a whole. 

The mover after reading it pointed out that that* letter itself would suffice for 
his resolution and that the minority members should be congratulated for their 
frankness. Mr. Satyamurti’s arguments defending their action in council were not 
satisfactory to him. Mr. S. Venkatachallara Chetti said that if they were asked 
to resign thdr scats they would do it with no fear® of being re-€ectcd and that 
they hiul no fear that the Justice Party would come back to j^wer but that on tjie 

7 
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othor hand “even alter diesolntion I am sure that the Congiese Party would be 
Teturned in a larger majority than now.” He, the speaker, was of the same opinion 
and that was why he wanted them to take an honourable course to restore eonii- 
emuce and prestige* The menace of the Jimtice Party could not be an argument for 
ihdr remaining in the Council. Is it to kill the Justice Party or the Dyarchy, he 
Qfked. That is tlie point they have to consider. The All-India manifesto (ic., the 
dection pledge) did not say that they should go to councils to defeat the Justice 
Party and there was no such mandate. 

He might remind them of the conditions at the time of the “walk-out” and of 
their leaders telling the united Nationalists that they w'ould remove the ban and 
of those discussions. Again, they opposed the Sabannati Pact and defeat^ its 
Jiurpose. Lastly they hevard the rumour that Mr. Briiiivasa Iyengar said at the 
time of the formation of Ministry that the Bwarajist Party should move in friendli- 
ness with the Independent Ministry. That could be seen from the interview given 
to the A. P. I. on December 16 by Dewan Bahadur Itangachari, who said: “The 
new muiistry, I know, has the moral support of Mr. Briiiivasa Iyengar and his 

r y. This did not appear to have been contradicted. While opinion being such, 
Iyengar in his presidential address at (Jauhati pleadinl for opposing the Minis- 
ters and also got the resolution passed there. What did he do aJterw'ards ? They 
heard that he sent a tel(?gram to the Madras Congress Party not to throw out 
the Ministfirs’ salaries. (Laughter.) The speaker concluded by saying that they would 
belter consider whether the keeping ot such “degenerated councillors” within the 
Council w'Oiild be more benelicial to the country than asking them to resign 
their seats. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. K, Rangachari of Tiiiii. 

Next Dr. B. Subramaniam’s resolution was taken up. 


CONTRUOTIVK mOGRAMMK 


In the course of the discussion it was felt that the resolution (drafted in Tclugu) 
was too strongly worded and was sounding very harsh and at the close of the 
discussion it was modified. When translatal, it ran thus “As the Council-entry 
pro^mme instead of being a means to attain Swaraj is proving futile and waste 
of time, this committee resolves that the attention of the leaders' should be turned 
to carry on propaganda for the achievement of (jonsiriictive programnio with 
gre.it zeal.” 

In the course of his eloquent speech Dr. Subramaniam asked his hearers to 
realise whether their ideal was Swanij or a lesser thing, whether they would fight 
for Swaraj or for petty olTices, nominations in local bodies and so forth. l«S-ora the 
conditions prevailing at Madras and in Council they must see whethtT they were 

n back to secure -oraall emoluments. If they really agreed with him he would 
em to pass his resolution. 

Mr. M. Kangiah Naidii seconded the resolution. 

The discussion on the above resolution (i.e., moved by Dr. Subramaniam) was 
then proccetled with. Mr. K. Sarveswara Sastri in opposing the resolution criticised 
the speech of the mover and asked his audience to n^lisc that their M. L. C.’s 
were equally patriotic. Mr. C. Pattabhi Bitarama Gupta also opposed. 

Mr. Mandeswara Barma made a statement that the consequences of the Ministers’ 
actions created a crisis. 

The tension in the discussion became great ajid every one was coming forivard 
to speak first. The President called upon the M. L. C. members to spe^k out their 
minds frankly and tell the house clearly the hupponings and circumstances relating 
to .the Council affairs. He said that the committee had the right to know facts 
though of a private nature and that those things should not enter the press, 

]!«'. Dr. Narayanaraju pointed out in his statement that he was one of those 
who would carry on propaganda about the ideal of Swaraj. He could not agree 
that Council-entry alone was responsible for the present tlcpression in the countiT • 
because from 1922 to 1926 no one went to the Council from Andhradesa on behalf 
of the Congress. It Imd to be taken up for want of another better programme. 
If toey wonted to revive non-co-operation he was not courageous enough that they 
could ^ect anytong after coming out of Councils. He would certainly come out 
of the Councils if they showed more c^ec^tive work outside. He could not think 
that Andhradesa would suffer if 30 or 12 Andhras enter Councils, when there were 
so many otlmr teg and good jfcaders available ; only they must work outside 
vigorously. He did not forget about khaddar and was working for its development 
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He would assure them that they ( within the Council ) did not kill the higher ideals 
in them. 

Mr. A. Kalesw^ara Rao following him explained the peculiar and critical cir- 
cumstances they were in. On one side they had to face the Justice Party and 
Communalism and on the other the grievances of the people. When non-co-oiKration 
ryots w’crenot given water for the irrigation of SCO acres, should they not help thrnf? 
Is it not necessary to work within the Council ? He then explained what took place 
in their party meetings and why they had to be neutral in Council. He did not think 
that there would be Iretrogression in the countiy if a few went to the Council. 

Mr. V. L. Sastri pointed out that the wordiJ)g of the resolution would tend to 
give a sense of censure upon their M. L. Cs, who had rendered great sacrifice, who 
went to jails and who w'cre as good paliiots as they were. Their aim should always 
be to conauer the enemy and not to alienate their own men by using harsh languag(\ 
It was well-known that their (Councillors did not go to C'oiincils as a matter of 
fascination. By the entry of the Hwarajya Party in Councils and local lKxli»^s there 
was a change for nationalistic outlook, and for the dovdopraeiit of kliaddiir. He would 
therefore ask that this resolution should not be passed. 

Mr. Unnava Lakshmi Narayana was also opposed to the resolution. He said 
that the talk about constructive progi*amme had become a fashion of the day. If 
they would consider about Hindu-Muslim Unity, they w’ould sec it was kent aside. 
About national education, schools wore started and closed and some were still linger- 
ing. Then Eliaddar. What were Ihcy doing ? Where was the defect ? It was in 
the men themselves bnt not in the change of outw’ard dressings. 

Mr. Venkatappayya and others asked the speaker to show such suitable 
programme. The speaker reiterated his sentence and said he did not know\ Mr. 
yenkatapiiayya said that they could find no better programme than noii-co-oj)ci'ation 
ill w’hich the constructive programme forms a part and that that should be revivecl. 
The speaker pointed out that they were in a critical position. 

The President in winding up the debate referred to the constructive programme 
and Mr. Lakshminarayana’s remarks thereon and asked whether he was talking about 
construct ive programme for the sake of policy. They were persons who newdy entered 
the Legislatures and were now realising their position and gaining experience. 

The resolution w'as put t o vote and carried, 28 voting for 15 against. 

After 4 hours, Mr. Govindaehari.s resolution with the amendment was carried. 

Second Day’s Proceedings. 

The Andhra P. C. C. again met on Monday morning, the 4th May, under the 
Presidentship of Mr. T. Prakasam. About 40 members w-ere present. 

3. Need For United Action. 

The third resolution which w’as moved and seconded by Mr. M. Annapurniah 
and M. llruniala Rao ran thus “In view of the conduct of the Congress Party 
in the Madras Ix'gislaturc and the Assembly, towards the Ministers’ salaries and 
the Finance Bill and various other mattcTs. this Committee recommends to the 

A. 1. C. C. to dissociate the Congress from all obligatory activities in the legislatures 
as imposed by the Cawnpore (Congress and advise the Congressmen of all parties 
in the Jegislatures to form into one single party so as to present a united front 
to the bureaucracy.” 

Mr. P. S. Prakasa Rao moved an amendment to the preamble of the resolution 
which was agreed to by the mover. It read thus when translated : — “Whereas social 
and religious animosities are prevalent to a great extent in the country, whereas the 
results of the electiono of 192(5, were not lictter than those of 1923, on account of 
differences of opinion among the Congressmen themselves, regarding the (^ouncil 
pro^arame, whereas under the advice of the President of the A. I. C. C., Snman 

B. Brinivasa Iyengar, the Madras Lepsiative Councillor, acting against the Gauhati 

resolution, did not throw out the Ministers’ salaries in the Madras Legislative Council 
and whereas the prestige of the Congress is being lowered on account of these 
reasofis, this Committee recommends to the A. I. C.tJ. to dissociate the CJongrcss from 
all obligatory activities in the legislatures, as imjioscd by the Cawnpore Conpress 
and advises the Congressmen of all parties in the legislatures to form into one single 
parl^ so as to present a united front to tlie bureaucracy.” • ^ .u 

This resolution was afterwards withdrawn owi^g to the passing of another 
resolution whic^ was as follows ^ 
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**Whoreas the Ck)veniment have been subjecting to unbearable suffering the 
Bengal detenus, especially Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose who is in the jaws of death, 
by keeping them unjustly in prisons without trial, whereas the Government have 
reused to accept the minimum national demand and whereas the resolutions pnsswj 
by the Legislative Councils were being treated with senrn aud ‘restored* or ‘certmed 
isnd whereas the Government were resorting to such autocratic methods, this comrai- 
ttoo requests the All-India Congress Committee to resolve that all Congress members 
of the Assembly and the Legislative Councils shall come out of them keeping their 
seats by marking attcndenco only and shall not take part in debates, and further 
that they shall carry on progagenda in the country educating the people on matters 
of finance, military, railway, etc., explaining the evils done to them by the Govern- 
ment, and shall work the constructive programme and prepare the country for the 
early attainment of Swaraj.** ^ , x. 

Mr. Fonaka Pattabhi Rami Reddi in moving this resolution cxplaintxl the 
sufferings of the Bengal detenus and condemned the repressive policy of the 
Government. 

Mr. V. L. Sastri seconded the resolution. 

Mr. K. Barveswara Sastri and M. Balasubramanya Gupta opposed the resolution 
stating that it was injulvisable to call upon the representative® in the legislatures 
not to take part in the debates and also that those in the Councils were doing 
their lx»t in the funhernnee of the constnictivc programme. 

Mr. M. Tirumala Rao anp|K)rted it and pointed out that the present Congr^s 
Party in the liH^islaturcs were acting agamst the spirit of Mr. Das’s policy. He 
advocated sclf-rcliancc. , , . , x* 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao Pantulu raised a point of order that this resolution 
could not bo taken up as it would contradict the spirit of the Gauhati Congress 
resolution. 

The President ml .1 that it was in order, because tliis committee could send any 
recommendation to the A. I. C. C. The Pi*csident then spoke of the conduct of the 
Congress Party and conditions in the Assembly for the benefit of the house. 

flie resolution was earned by 13 against 8. 

4. Money for constructive work 

Mr. A. Kalcswara Rao moved a resolution to appoint a sub-committee to collet 
one lakh of mpoes for the execution of the constructive programme. After a dis- 
cussion for nearly an hour he withdrew the resolution at the request of the 
mcmlicrs. 

5. Enlistment op volunteers 

Mr. M. B. S. Gupta seconded by Mr, Kalcswara Rao moved a resolution for 
the enlistment and training of 5C ) volunteers and it was carried. Messrs. M. Narayana 
Rao, A. Venkataramayya, A. Kalcswara Rao, T. Prnkasain, and Mr. B. S. Gupta 
formed a sub-conimittoc to carry out that resolution. 

6. Responsive co-operation 

Mr. T. Prakasam, the President, then moved the following resolution 
in Telugu ; “This committee recommends to tlic All-India Congress 
Committee that, in ^se the A. I. C. C. should reject this committec*B recximmenda- 
tjon U) call upon legishUivc members to krei) their seats vacant, and carry on agita- 
tion in the country, it be rcsolvf J that the Icgislalivn members shall resort to com- 
plete co-operation with Government and accept Ministerships and such other offices.** 

Ho next agreed to add Mr. D, Naraynnaraju*B amendment at the end of his ; viz., 
“and that it be resolved that they shall resign their seats in the legislatures and 
may again stand for re-election to put this new programme into oiKsmtion.** 

Mr. P. Satynnarayana raised a point of order that the A. I. C. C. was riot 
competent to go against the spirit of the general Congress resolution of Gauhati and 
that the present resolution be ruled out of order. Mr. V. L. Sastri and Mr. A, 
Kalcswani Rao further spoke on the point of ord^ that this resolution was against 
the policy of self-reliance os adopted at Gauhati. ♦ 

Mr. U. Jjakshminarayana^ who Vted as Ihresident temporarily to decide this matter 
hdd that since a new sit^tion had arisen this resolution could be discussed. 

Mr. D. Narayana Raju seconded the resolution. He said that the present Icgis- 
lative metn^rs #i^ve a pledge to follow obstruction policy in the Council and that 
therefore they coild not oner ccFoperation to Government. So it would be proper 
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to^call upon them to r^i^n their Beats and under a now ploilRe of co-operation 
which would amount to the present responsive co-o])eratioii they ini^ht acain stand 
for re-election to work out this kirul of co-opernlion. 

The President pointed out^ lhat his resolution expressed the unconditional oo- 
on^'ration but not any other kind of co-operation. Because they must either have a 
stiff profcrammc w if tlicy were too helpless and impotent to carry it out they must* 
respond to Lord Birkenhead who Avanted them to work the reforms and pive every 
co-opcration to Government. Tlioy must have n resolution which they could act 
upon. He WM unable to understand the existing kind of things without being able 
to act up their resolutions. 

There was a lenorthy discussion for three hours on this resolution. 

Dcsnbhakta K. Venkatappayya, who w’as rcqucstwl to speak, said that thi'rc was 
nothing at present for despair and despondency. They co-openitcxl with the Govern- 
ment for over thirty years and then they went up a step forward in Responsive Co- 
operation which was brought in by Lok. l^hik. Tliey went up still further and 
engage^! themselves in non-violent figlit with the Government. Co-operaiinn w’onld 
come only after they lost tho^ ambition for indc|x>ndcnc.o. All their past struggles 
ami sacrifices would be in vain. Tlieir hearts must be sound. They should not Iki 
disheartened. He suggested tljat the resolution might- be withdrawn. 

Dr. B. Subrahmnniam did not w^ant to make any speech, but said that he was 
in entire agreement with the Desabhakta. 

Calleil upon by the President, Mr. G. Ritarama Rast-ri of Guntur said that their 
(>)iincil-cntry was the cause of this despair and depression and that he w'as always 
at the disposal of the country. 

Mr. Prakasara withdrew his resolution stating why he was obliged to bring in 
that resolution. He only wanknl Uy take straightforward course. 

7. Sympathy with ohtua 

Mr. P. Satyanaraynua moved the following resolution : — ‘Tins ('Committee 
resolves that the All-Tndia Congress Committee shall make a donation of not less 
than Rs, 10,000 to the Cantonese Government ns a mark of protect against the action 
of the Government of India calculated to obstruct Chinese Tiulcpcndence and also 
resolves that all village, taluk and district Congress Committees shall show their 
sympathy towards the Chinese. 

After' the resolution recommending financial support to the Cantonese Govemment 
was passal tlie proceedings of the meeting terminated. 


RAJAIIMUNDJR.Y---Dth June, 1927 

Resolution on Workinq Commtj’tee Controversy 

Tho next meeting of the Am -bra Provincial Congress Committee w'as held on llic 
0th June at Rajahniundry. Foiiy mcmhei’s attended. Mr, Prakasam presided. After 
long discussions, the Committee adopted a resolution, declaring the \yorking 
(Vjmmittee’s resolution, on Madras Council Congress Party’s action as ultra vires and 
improper and the instructions as inconsistent with Gaiihali Congress vcsolniions 
and committing the Cbngrcss to the policy of rcsimnsivism. The CJommittee also passwl 
a resolution congratulating Mr. Avari and exhorting Amlhrasto render help for siieeess 
of Nagpur Salyagroha and deputing Mr. Buhisii Bambamurti to Nagpur to study tlie 
situation and report on the best way in^ which Andliradesa can help the movement. 
Mr. Prakasam was nominatal as the President of the next Congrws. , 

Mr. A. Govindochari moved a resolution eongraiulating Mr. Avari ana ilie 
Nagpur Batyagrahis and requesting the Woii.hig Committee to take steps for 



deration of stsurting Arms Act Satyagraha till receipt of Mr. Vallabhai Patel s report 
’ ’ ■ *■ • ’ • ., 1 . Sr.. (;jovindachaii said tliat it was 


and stat^ that he had nothing to do with explosives 
not take part in a movement having such object. 

Mr. Annapumioh stating lo’s iHirsoual sliiuy oT the movemcm on 


(he 8fK)t 
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inoved the folloivin^ amend inent which was after three hours’ discussiou accepted by 
• original resolution and carried by a large majority : 

# 1 ?** <^mmittee congratulates Mr. Avari on his starting Arms Act Satyagraha 
witn tne objwt of securing the reJease of Bengal detenus and on his going to jail on 
* . *** yo*‘*r8' rigorous iinjmsonment. 

This/Committee calls njx)!! the Andliras to contribute to the success of the 
moTement. 

deputes Mr. Sambamnrti to go to Nagpur to study and suggest 
suiteble ways for Andr^esa supporting the Nagpur Satyagraha.” 

’ u u wantcff them to ps^s the original resolution, 

u **' replied to certain criticisms and said he was in favour of Satya- 

V, Satyjuiarayaiia opposed lioth. 

in K bubramanyam wantoil that loaders like Messrs. Prakasam and Bambamurti 
in wnoni ])eople had good conlidence should con eon trate their attention on construc- 
Sat a h ^ powerful atmosphere, do projiaganda and in a short time launch 

u*i Raju, opined that Mahatma Gandhi who knows mass 

psychology riettcr than any other should be foUowal in starting Batyagralia. 

I 1 -”^' Mr. Avari’s statement in the court, 
ana to liis policy and programme of establishing bomb factories, manufacturing 
oomos and c-fUTying them iion-violently. He hud his own doubts about such an 
acnievemenl. Ihere was no use of passing unworkable resolutions. He said he knew 
enthusiastic spirit in Andliradesa and the readiness of hundreds 
to JJtsoney laws and that it would be belter to pass the amendment of Mr. Annapur- 
nian whicn^ was carried. 

R‘‘iin‘s rcKolution giving Andhra Congress opinion on the 
t^ommitte 3 decision on the conduct of the Miidras Council Congress party 
rcs^i on a tfvhnical point uhethor the decision was ultra vires. 

k y* ri^^y*V.J^rayJinM, Ex-editor, the “Chittararijan”, laboured hard to show 
oMkLr Artidcs and 24 of the Oongrinjs constitution the Working Committee was not 

contentecl that the former luid as much power as 
wiuiilly subordinate to the (Congress and that therefore the 
lOTmor was w'ltmn its rights to express its ojiinion. lie m’gued that the Working 
r.# SITV 1 ® resolution was not ultra vires since it liad to execute also the mandate 
OT t^c (ongress and since the Avord ‘submit’ in the A. 1. (.•. (>. resolution convey^ 
senaing Its opinion and that it liad to do so OAving to the urgency of the matter, 
rinn ^ Madras opined that it AAOiild be better not to give this 

Kv been already giA^en and as there Avoiild be no eflect 


Working 


by it now. 

articles of constitution to shoAV that the \ „ 

responsdde to the A. I. C. C. in all matters, that in the 
^ ulstance the latter gave s|Aecific terms of reference to the Working Committee 
^ explanation from the Madras party Avlule reserving to itself the 

n'”]' ^^e Working Committee Avent beyond its terms of 

reterrence and tJuit therfore its resolution aabs ultra vires. 

Prakasam, opined that the Working (’ommittee committed a 
Mil ikI a oi^nmn and said that they should understand that 

rniPRiinn Jj»at camc alK)ut jiot on account of the ultra vires 

^AA^rai nnrl^^i*k« but based on higher things of the attainment of 

ihP SrlHik n They should cither submit themselves to 

a receiving Avhateycr it would be pleased to grant or should 

TllnliZ^ Bclf-rcspci'f mg stand to secure their own eflbrts, It would be 
1 ^"**^*' to do propaganda in the 



Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. 

Sriaivaaa lyenear, the Prosidcnt.iu the chair. There was a large gatherui^ of mcmbcTB. 
Mr 8 Snnivasa Iyengar at the outset explained the necessity of taking great 
Sbrto te make the coming Madras Cpngr^ a great a™ Hus wm iio easy 
tarfe. When the last Congress was held in Madras in liW, the whob Irwidmcy 
formedintoone Congress province. But now it luul bwi divided into Imni N^ii Andhw, 
Karnatak and Kerala. Tlie coming Congress was to lie held m lainil Nmlu aiid he 
Sd Slat the other Congress Committees also would co-operate with the lamil 
Kin its efforts to make the Congress a success. It was not an easy task te 
I Ao Pnmrrpss now-a-dav8. A new city as it were had to be built for the 
hold fe . (ipWatM and all sanitery facilities had to lie aflbrded. lie was 

-V "ould be «m.sary Therefon,. the 

mrwt take (rrcat pains to collect the amount. He apiKviled to the rich, 
Commit^ must UKC grail p^^ presidency to help the Congress. The 

raiX^^ltevS that the’kidras CongrL would be a iiui.i.ie Congrws. 11.) hiul 
^ and was taking great efforts to bring down the tusion ot all politi^^^^ pirties 
Mn anu wua ui s ^ . Kmdii-Miislim iiiuty and if ({od wdlinj!: 


ffwmiU inXe «orno expentfiture and he therefore made a fervent ap])cal to the 

l»ubUc to help ^ to the (bnj^res.^ rules the 
Contiuuuift Mr, b UH« > ^ ^ formed six months before the Congress 

Iteception ^mmat^ ot inc^i^ only for the purpose of taking steiis lo term 
session, S Ue that all the members of the 'I'amil Nadu 

the number of other influential men ot the proviiice 

Provincial Ummi^ mid a larg^n^^^^^ 

wonld nreddency would begin the work of enrolling memlKirs 

Congress sabhas all Bi. prwwo^y^ w^ 

of^ memto. With th«e remarks, he re.,. listed the 

Secretary to place the agenda before the meeting. 

Resolutions 

Mr A Uftnu-ftswami Ivengar moved the following rcBolution •— 

-i^Efumvinoial Oornaress Oomimto^ hereby resolve to take ateps to 
The Tamil Nad Prouncu ^ ^ Congress constitution, the Keception 

constitute livery member of the Provincial 

cSto a i the Km^ption Committee on payment of a subscrip- 
tion of at least Rs. 25.” within anv Contrras organisation might become 

„ “tS-S KCS fu£W i-.. ). ii».o ■« I- - - 

mofussd to enrol as many members as ^^ ne . , intensive Congress 

STV ^ 
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It may bo recalled that when the term of Mr. J. M. Sen Gnpta as president of 
the R P. C. 0. expired in December last, ho expressed his inability to hold the 
office for n further term and Mrs. C. R. Djis was thereupon elcctal ; but she 

declined to accept it. Since then ihc question of a President was caus-ng a great 

deal of discussion, several mcmbcr.s who were approached to accept the office 

declining. Therefore a meeting of the Executive was h^'M on the 23rd January 
1927 in wich Prof. Jitmdralal Bnnarjoc was unar^mously elcHjt. I President. 

Subsequently, however, a rof|uisition was submitted by 21 members for dissolving 
the present Executive C mncil of the B. P. C. C. In pursuance of this a rcquisitioii 
meeting of the B. P. C. C. was held on the 10th February at the office of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in Bowbazar Str t. Sj Jitend^a Lai 
Banorjee, President of the B. P. C. (1, presided. 

The supporters of the rcfiiiisionists whhb included the membou of the Karmi 
Bangha attended in largo numbers. Sj Nirmal Chandra Chandcr and Bj Iblsi 

Charan Goswami who arrived from Delhi in ^hc morning and Dr. J. M. Das Gupta 
who arrived from Barisal also attended. 

' Mr. J. M. ^n Gupta was not soon at first in the proc nlings but he 
came in a few ‘minutes after it had commonc''d. Mr. B. C. Bose came 
just in time and took his seat by the side of Sj T. ('. Goswami. 

At the commencement of the mooting the President intimut^Hl that he would wish 
to finish the proceedings by 8-20 P. M. and therefore request :l the members to help 
him in the matter. 

The President next asked Sj. B. N. Sasmal, Secretary of the B. P. C. C. to roatl 
the letters sent by some of the mcrnlicrs from outside who could not attend the 
meeting owing to unavoidable circumstances. 

In compliance, the Secretary read the letters sent by Sj Nagcndra Nath Sen of 
Khulna Zilla Congress Committo and Sj .Jogciidra Nath Chakravarti of the Dinajpur 
Congress Coramittoc. The writers of the letk*r rcqiu^tixl the mombers of the B. P. 
C. C. not to dissolve the present executive body Imt to give them the 0]iortunity 
to work. They did not want a division in the house and appealed to members to 
unite and stand shcjulder to shoulder for the best interests of the country. 

The Secretary next read the notice of the requisition meeting signed by 21 
members. 

Sj Kiran Sankar Roy thereupon moved the following : — 

‘•Whereas the recent Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. do no longer enjoy 
the confidence of the B. P. C. C. for having elect d Bj B. N. Basmal who has been 
wmrking against the Congress for some time past as the Secretary, be it rcsolvocl 
that the Executive Council be dissolved and a fresh Executive Council be elected 
; in its place at the meeting. 

Sj* Upendra Nath Banerjcc seconded the resolution. 

At this point Sj Nalinakbya Sanyal moved for an adjournment of the house for 
one minuto as a protest against the requisitionists' conduct to call this meeting which 
waB in his opinion a mere waste of money, time and cner^. 

The speaker said that the Congress had not come to such a position that a 
requisition meeting was necessary to dissolve the present Executive Council. If 
there was a difference of opinion that could be amicably settled and there was 
no necessity of calling members from different parts of the province. 

Sj Nalini Nath Gnose seconded the mOtkm. 

Sj. Sailcsh Nath Bisi nc«t movixi the adjournment ‘sine die* and advised 
the members to give opportunity to the present Executive to work. 

Sj Kiran Sankar Roy opposed lioth the motions and said t^t they wanted to 
settle the matter amicably but they were compelled to call the meeting. 

Moulvi Abided ^Ali suppoitod the adjournment motion nod said that he did not 
understand why this requisition mooting was called. Nobody wanted to do any 
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Work but they all wanted to capture the B. P. C. C. that was a mystery which ho 
was BO lone; trying to solve but failed. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that it was nothing to capture the Corporation, 
B. P. C. C. or the Council if they did not unite and stand shoulder to shoulder to 
work for Ihe best interest of the country. To-day they would dissolve tlie present 
Executive body and form another and to-morrow that Executive body would fie 
dissolved. If the members of tlie B. P. C. C. were engaged in forming and dis- 
solving the Executive body every day they would hardly find time to serve their 
country. 

Sj Unendra Nath Banerjee contended that Mr. Sasmal in his presidential address 
at Krishnagar wanted to drive away a certain section of the workers from the 
Congress which included even a man like Sj Subhas Chandra Bose. If Mr. Basmal 
wanted to forget the past, he should immediatly vacate the seat which he oc^cupied 
as he had sucSseded in coming there by the back door. 

Mr. Basmal, to cut the matter short, categorically refuted the charge and again 
expressed his heart-felt regret if any one had taken any persona! i;ll‘ence by the 
observation he had made. 

Dr. B. C. Roy enquired as to whether Mr. Sasmal told him at Midna^)oro when 
he refused the Congress nomination that he would ex])osc Sj. Subhas imd others 
and tliat was why he did not accept the (bngress nomination. 

The President ruled it out of order and Mr. Sasmal said ho ^vonld reply later on. 
Several voices were heard then that the same thing could be said of Dr. Roy. 

At this stage, as the President was going to take votes upon Uio motion, Mr. 
T. C. Goswami asked him to stand up and read the name. 

Gladly doing so, the President said : But before I go further, there is one matter 
to which I should like to draw your attention. I do not wish to put the thing uj>on 
any personal ground at all, nut since you have written to the i)ress that you do 
not believe in the habitual use of Khaddar, I shall leave it to yourself whcUicr you 
sliould take any part in the proceoxlingB or not. (Cries of No, no) 

The President concluded that ho left the matter to Mr. Goswami^s sense of honour. 
If, however, he voted, he would not raise any objection. 

Votes being taken the President declared tnc atljoumment motion lost, 100 for 
adjournment of the house and 109 against. Messrs Sen Gupta, 8. C. Bose, Akhil 
Dutt, Nalini Raiijan Barker, T. 0. Goswami, N. 0. Chunder, Dr. D. C. Roy voting 
against the motion while Messrs B. K. Bose and Bukumar Ranjaii Dos voting for 
the motion. 

Before the main subject was again taken up for discussion, Sj Suresh- Ch. 
Bhattacharya rose on a point of order and questioned the legality of the requisition, 
ns in his opinion the rules of the B. P, C. C. did not permit it. He said that in 
the rules there was provision for removal of an individual member from the commi- 
ttee, provision for disaffiliation of the District Congress Committees but no such 
provision was mode in the rules for the removal of the Executive in a body, spccialiy 
removal of it for having elected Mr Sasmal as Secretary. 

The Pn^ident inviting discussion, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that in his opinion 
the parent body had tlie right to remove the Executive. Ho quoted convention in 
Ills favour and added that lie knew that had he consented to become the President, 
no occasion would have arisen. But he had come there to protest against the manner 
in which the Congress work was being ruined by '.the Executive. After quoting 
his decision on a similar point on June 13, he wras going to address the meeting 
gimendly when there was a breeze between the President and Mr. Sen Gupta, the 
President asking him to confine himself to the point of order. Mr. Sen Gupta said 
that if he was not allowed to speak, he must sit down. The President said that 
that was unfair to him. All that he asked Mr. Sen Crupta was to confine himself 
to the point of order. Mr. Sen Gupta then resumed his scat. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami thought that since the requisition notice had been circulated, 
it was in order. 

Mr. N. C. Chunder reminded the President of the All-India Congress Committee 
upon the point in the fight between the No-changcr» and Swarajists in PJ23. 

The President : You need not remind me of that. My memories arc quite 
accurate. 

Mr. S. C. Bose remarked that the right of apDointment always carried with it 
the right of dismissal. • • 

A voice : Can you be dismissed from the University Constituency ? ^ 

R 
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ilf. Bose eud that in the absence of any provision, they must fall back upoii 
convention. 

Bi Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya pointed out the differ^ce in the 
raiyag given on other oceasions to which reference had been made and said that the 
•{neetmg was not properly convened. 

The Prend^t said that the point of order raised by Mr. Bhattacharya was 
whether the executive as a body could be removed or not. He remarked that 
the first point was far from being: free from difficulty. Mr. Bose hod depended 
upon the inherent right of the parent body ( in this case the B. P. 0. 0. ) to discuss 
m: lemove from office any suborainate executive body which might have been appoint- 
fld by Itsdf. Messrs Ben Gupta and Ohunder had relied upon preccKleiits. He 
would deal with the latter point first. The precedent cited by Mr. Sen Gupta was 
practically valueless ; it was a decision given by Mr. Sen Gupta himself and it was 
no more binding upon his successor. But the precedent cited by Mr. Ohunder was 
certainly more cogent and valid and the President had more reason to remember it 
tiiftn anyone dse present. In 1923, — the matter was referred to the All-India Con- 
gress Committee which appointed a sub-corn mittec with Moulana Maliomed Ali as 
Pfesident and others. Mr. Banerjoe said that even there he contented that the 
B. P. C. C. had no iK)wer to dismiss the Executive but the committee decided the 
other way and up till now that was the only precedent in point. 

But the question could not be decided wholly by precedcaits. What were the 
rules ? They were not silent upon the jjoiiit. The rules provided and laid down 
a procedure for removal of individual members but they did not lay down any 
procedure for the removal of the Executive. On the contrary, they expressly provided 
that the Executive were to hold office for a time. The rules therefore seemed to 
provide by implicatiou that the Executive could not be removed within the course 
of the year. 

Insinte of tliis, Mr. Bancrjec was inclined to think that the parent body ought 
to have some control over the Executive. But the question was, how was that 
ocmtFol to he exercised ? He thought that the best way to allow a wholesale 
convention to grow up in their midst, the convention being that, the Executive should 
resign if any vote of no confidence was passed upon them. He therefore suggested 
tiiat the requisitionists should alter their resolution and instead of pressing for the 
removal of the Executive should simply pass a vote of no confidence in them. He 
assured them that the Executive would at once resign if such a resolution was passed, 
he for his own piu’t certainty would rcsi^. 

The suggestion was accepted oy Mr. K. S. Roy on bdialf of the 

requisitionists. The meeting was then adjourned. 

The Committee met again on the next day the 11th FEBRUARY under the 
presidency of Bj. Jitendra Lai Banerjee. After the statement of Sj. B. N. Basmal, 
Beeretary in which be expressed rcgi*et for certain lines in his speech which he 
delivered at Krishnagorc was read, there was a talk of compromise and a 
Committee was formed to come to a settlement. The l^resident adjourned the 
house for half an hour and the members of the Bettlcmcnt Committee retired to a 
room. After about 3 hours the Presidait ajid the members of the Committee 
retunied to the main meeting and announced that the com]>romise had failed. 

Mr. Sasmal’s Statement. 

The following is the text of Mr. Basmal’s statement : — 

“In statement published yesterday in the papers. T promised that if I were 
- eouvinoedf that in my Krishnagar speech 1 had actually refored to the political detenus 
flaid sufierers and had also wounded their personal fwlings, I would, as a gentleman, 
make amends and express regret most sincerely. Now, from the discussion that 
I had l^t night with several of my friends, who are political suflerers, I am 
convinced that certain sentences in my speech can lie honestly construed in that 
way and so I not only express sorrow but also beg to announce that I withdraw 
tmeoz^tionally the whole paramph of my speech relating to Terrorism or Anarchist 
conspj^y (pp 8 and 9 ) and tflfe other objectionable ]X)rtion thereof in pages 29 
raa 30 L e. fdl the sentences beginning from the words and ending with the words......” 

I trust, this will satisfy those who liave been offended and whose co-operation in our 
fitmegic for political freedom 1 value so much.” 

compromise having faiftd. the President next called upon Si Kiran Bankar 
^Boy to move his resolution which ran as follows : — 
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“Whereas the Executive Committee of the B. P. 0. 0. has appointed Mt. 
B. N. Sasrool as Secretary, be it resolved that the Committee do no loiiKcr enjoy any 
confidence.” 

8j. Upendra Nath Bancrjcc in course of his speech said that after the statement 
of Bj. ^mal, there couJd not be any difference l)etwccn themselves and Sj. Basmali 
The speaker hoped that in future Basmal ^vould help them in doing; the work 
of the B. P. 0. C. harmoniously. TJiey must forget their past now and work witii 
good feeling for the just interest of the countrv. In conclusion he said that 
the prt«cnt members of the Executive Council would vacate their seats and new 
members would be clcctcxl in their place to guide the B. P. C. 0. along the right 
path. Bj. Amarendra Nath ('hatlcrjee expivssed the same opinion. In conelusiofi he 
hoped that the requisitionists would withdraw their resolution after the statement of 
Bj. Basmal. 

Mr. Wah(^ Hossain said tliat he wanted to make a few observations in regard 
to the BUggt'stion of a compromise. He was glad to find that a coinpr<.mii8e had 
already been (iftected. He uas soiry to say that he heard some rumour that the post 
of Deputy Mayor and CJiicf Executive Oflieer had been offered to him. That re^rt 
had no foundation at all. Buch jK’Uy inducement had no attraction for him. 
only call was to serve the country through tlie Congress which was the only national 
nstitution. 

The IJ^sidcnt then adjourned the meeting for half an hour to arrive at a compro- 
mise if posssible and the jnembers elected for the purpose accordingly retired to a room* 

After three hours’ debate the incmbcirs returned to the main making and the Presi- 
dent announced that the Coininittoc could not come to a compromise. 

Borne of the members asked the President to give iJiem the details of the debate 
regarding the oompromisc. 

Mr. H. N. Haider eiiquiixxl whether the dispute was over one or two men or over 
the whole body of the prm'iit Executive. 

The l^rcsidcnt then wanted to put the motion to vote. 

Before the resolution was put to vote Mr. Kirau Bankar Roy questioned the 
validity of some of the niembers voting. 

Bj. Uj)entlra Nath Bauerjee said that he had a gi’cat hope that they would l)e 
be able to come to a settlement aiul that he felt disappointed. He emphasised that 
the Bcjigjil I*act was negatived by the resolution of the Unity Conference subse- 
quently adopted by the Working Committee of the (k)ngrcs8. As regards the 
election of fresh oflicc-bcarcrs, they proposed the names of Hi. -Akliil Chandra Dutta 
and Bj. Nirmal Chandra Chandcr juid Bj. Jitendra Lall Banerjto agreed to 
that. As regards the Bccretary tlujy wanted to elect such a man who would be 
welcomed by all. 

Brijukta Urmila Devi said that they triwl their best not to change the Beeretary 
and the President. After some discussion to make a fair compromise they proposed 
the name of ti^. Nirmal Chandra Cliander as the President and Bj. B. N. Basmal as 
the Becrctiiry. That proposjil was not accepted and therefore the compromise was not 
arrived at. 

Hazi Alalul Rasid Khan said tlmt they did not like to spoil the compromise. 
liCt the Executive be rc-clcctcd and they would init ilicir grievances before thM:m. 
If their grievances were not redressed, they would retire in a body. 

After some further discussion on the debate which took place regarding the 
f compromise, the President put tlie “No confidence” resolution to the vote which 
w^ carried by a narrow margin of 4 votes. The President and Bj. Lalit Mohan Das 
then tendered their resignations in writing. The meeting then terminated. 

Dispute betwera Rival Factions 

The political atmosphere in the 13. P. C. C. however took a ixiculiar 
turn following upon the decision of the Secretary, Mr. B. N. Sasrnal 
to postpone iJie B. P. C. C. meeting fixed fo^ March 2. Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta and a number of other prominent Congressmen issued a statement 
pointing out that Mr. Sasrnal had no power to postpone the meeting 
which would thus be held on the appointed day. Thi.s again was regardea 
by some as unconstitational and wiiilc this ms the portion, certain 
prominent members of the Karmi Sai^ha and Swaiajya Party entered the. 
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B. P. C. C. office on the 1st March to take possession of it Members of the 
opposite party also entered the premises aiidafter some of the Karmis who 
were inside the office room had left the place, it was reported that the 
main entrance was closed .to prevent further inrush of people. According 
to a statement issued over the signatm'os of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, 
Mr. T.,C. Goswami, Dr. B. C. Roy, Mr. S. C. Bose and others, some of 
the members of the B. P. C. C. who had gone to the Congress office in 
the evening were confined there by the gate being locked and men 
armed with lathis preventing furtW egress. Up to a late hour some of 
tihese were still confined, while others were being refused admission. It 
was alleged that foi-ged telegrams had been sent to different parts^ of 
Bengal asking followers of Mr. Sen Gupta not to att(Mid the meeting ; 
allegations of removing Congress property and irniiortant pape^rs from 
the office were also made against prominent followers of Messrs. Sasmal 
and J. L. Banncrji. 

Next day, the 2nd March 1927, feeling was running high in 
consequence of the above incidents. The office of the B. P. C. C. was 
kept under lock and key in the morning. Mc^mbers of the Opposition 
party held a meeting at the house of Mr. Nirmal Chundra Chunder in 
the evening. About 150 members were present. A new Executive was 
appointed with Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta as President, Sreomati Sarala 
Devi and Mr. Lalitmohan Das as Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. M. Das Gupta 
as Secretary and Dr. B. C. Roy as Treasurer. 

While these things were going on a telegram was received in the 
morning from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar appealing to all Congress 
leaders and workers for an honourable settlement in the name of 
the Congress and political prisoners detained in jails. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Statement 

According to tlic statement issued late at night on the 2nd March l)y Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta, the mooting was held in pursuance of a notice issued by Mr. B. N. 
Sasmal on the 15th February. A large number of members of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee went to its office in Bowbazar Street at the api)ointed hour. 
As, however, they found the main gate shut against them and bolted and barred 
and in spite of their waiting till an hour later the Durwans refused them admittance, 
they came away in a body and held a meeting in Mr. Chunder’s residence. Of the 
total number present, four left the meeting ^ they considered that it was unconsti- 
tutional. Mr. Sen Gupta pointed out in reply to a qtiestion that Mr. Sasmars 
notice postponing the meeting was not valid and tlie rciasons given by him for 
postponement were incorrect and mala fide. It was a revolt against the B. P. C. C. 
One of the members present enquired if every one there was a member of the 
B. P. C. C. Asked by the Chairman if they were, all of them, replied in the 
affirmative, none being challenpd. The motion for adjournment having been 
declared lost, the me )ting resolved that in view of the vote of no confidence in the 

S resent Executive the seats of members of the Council including office-bearers might 
e declared vacant and that all acts except routine work done by the Council since 
February 11 might be declared invalid. Dr Das Gupta, the newly elected Secretary, 
was authorised to take steps for the purpose of obtaining j^ossession of all records, 
letters, registers and properties of the B. R C. C. from the outgoing office-bearers. 
The office of the B. P. C. 0^ was iomporarily located in a room in CoUqge Street 
Market. 

Mr. Sen Gupta read at the meeting a communication from Mr. J. L. Banerjee 
proposing an arbitration board with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar as President to settle 
the differences in the Congress ^nks, but the sense of the meeting was that the 
opting of the*gate of the Congress office with free ingress and egress was a 
condition precedent to any talk of compromise. 
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Mr. B. N. Sasmal’s Statement 

Mr. B. N. Basmal, in his turn, issued a statement explaining why the gate of the 

B. P. C. 0. Office was kept closed on the 2nd March. One of the reasons ncconling to 
the statement was that some i^cople were determmed to tike forcible possession of 
the House. As a result of this, the Kxct?utive Council decided that properties of* 
the B. P. C. 0. should l)e reraovctl to his Jiouse for safe custody. Most of them 
were, in fact, removed by him but the paid officer of the B. P.* 0. C. refused to 
hand over to his men the typc-writ4T belonging to the Cominittoo declaring tliat he 
could not part with it inasmuch as he was in charge of it on behalf of the 
Bwarajya Party. Mr. Sasmal, liowcvcr, took steps to remove the machine althoi^h 
he had to sign a formal ret^cipt for the articles he had taken possession of. On 
the morning oi 1st March tvhen he went to the oflico, he was informed that the office 
room had been broken open and occupieil by a numlx^r of men who were residents of 
Calcutta. Boon after, he was inforimd that the telephonic connection haf! bwn 
cut off and ns a matter of future safety, the gate was locked up in th.c evening 
when certain strangers were noticed entering the office and refusing to vucatc when 
demanded. Besides, although Mr. .T. M. Sen Oupta and others had announced that 
they would hold their meeting to-day at the H. P. C. C. Office, they did not s(md 
him any information officially in siiitc of his having jiostponwl the meeting 
previously. 

Mr. .f. M. Ben Cupta and scvituI other Congri^ss h*aders alleged that some of 
thojr men were conlin(?d in the (■oiigross Oflice by the main entrance licing locked, 
while others were being refusal admission. Mr. Sen Oiipta also alleged that certain 
j)ro|»crtios belonging to the (J<)iigi*ef;s including important pafiers have been removed 
from the office of the Provincial Congress Committee. 

Failure of Compromise Move 

Subsequently, a mc'eting of the Executive Committee of tlu^ B. P. C\ 

C. was licld on the 4th May 1027. The Secretary, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
was authorised to issue the followdng statement and n^solution ; 

“Mr. Brinivass Iyengar. President, Indian National Congress, during his stey 
in Calcutta proposed before us the following terms of compromise as priwading 
from the other party te the Bengal Congress dispute, viz., (.1) that a general 
meeting of the B. P. 0. C. should be convened over the joint names of Messrs. B. 
N. Basmal and J. M. Ben Gupta ; (2) lhat at this meeting a new Executive Oinmi- 
ttec will lie appointed consisting of members taken from both parties as far a 
possible ; (Jl) that two members of onr imrty, viz.. Dr. Ihratap Chandra Guha Itey 
and Mr. Anath Nath Malli(‘k should in no case l>e included in the new Exceutive 
Commit^; (4) that the office-licnrcrs should be entirely rccniited from tlie opposite 
party with tlid exception of one Vice-Presidentship which might be filled up by Mr. 
B. N. Basmal or Mr. J. L. Bannerjoc as our party might decide; (5) that even as 
ro^ards the above conditions the other party could not give any assurance that they 
sfloiild be carried out. 

Reference to the a. i. c. c. 

These terms, specially the fori'cil exclusion by name and without any reason 
assigned of Messrs. Pratap Chandra (Julia Roy and Anath Nath Mallick, Mere sncli 
that no sc]f-i*e8pccting body of men could iiot-sibly accede to the same. Our represent- 
atives felt bound accordingly to reject them and, all chance of agreement by ^ttlc- 
ment being thus at an end, we have no alternative but to demand that the dispute 
be referred to the Eleetion Dispute- I’anel of the A. I. C. C. Accordingly this meedng 
of the Executive Committee of the B. P. C. C. resolves : (1) that a representation Iks 
wnt to the President, A. I. C. C. demanding that the Bengal Ckingrcss Committee 
(mpute be referred to the Election Dispute Panel with a view to decide which of 
the two Executive Committees is the legally elected and constituted body ; (2) that 
this meeting hereby nominates Mr. Rajcndra Prasad ( of Patna, Beharj to act as 
their rqiresentatiye on the said Panel.” • 

Arbitration Board’a Award 

Accordingly, on the 16th June 1927# the Arbitra^on Bo^ ai)- 
pointed by me All-In^a Congress Committee to settle the disputes 
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gave the following award. The Board consisted of Messrs. N. C. 
Chundcr, A. N. Ohose and Muhammad Akram Khan as members. 

The matter of the disputes regarding the Executive Council and office-bearers 
of the B6nj^l Provincial Confess Committee was referred to us for final disposal 

the resolution of the All-India Confess Committee mode on the 17th of May 
lu27. We have held several sittings ana have met and examined almost all the 
members of the different contending groups who took prominent parts in the fight 
except Mr. B. N. Basmal who did not choose to appear before us. We liave care- 
fully discussed the points which arose for consideration or to which our attention 
was dkcctcd. Although our reasons are dissimilar on several points wc have 
arrived at the same conclusions. We therefore do not prorwse to give reasons for 
our decision. 

Our unanimous decision is that both the Executive Councils shall cease to exist 
and both the grou]>s of officers must cease to function forthwith and a meeting of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Ck)mmittec shall be called as early as iwssibic to 
elect a new Executive Council. We do not think that we should leave it to cither 
(™up of offico-bcarers to call that meeting as we are not prepared to take the risk 
of another impasse. 

therefore propose to issue a notice calling a meeting on the 2Cth of June 
1^27 at 1 P. M. at No. 116, Bowbjizar Street to be presided over by Sj. Lalit Mohan 
Dos, failing him Maulvi Wahed Hossain. This meeting will elect the new Execu- 
tive Council and take such moiisurcs as may be necessary to legalise the forthcoming 
eleciion of the members of the Bengal IVovineial Congress Committee. 

We are asked by one of the groups of disputants to form an Executive Council 
and to appoint office-bearers. Wo arc of opinion that we cannot possibly do so in 
as much as the All-India Congress Committee whose delegated powers wc are 
exercising have no jurisdiefjon to substitute nomination by themselves for election 
by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. What wo propose to do is this. 
y.6 are members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and we venture to 
* u u conceded that each one of us has been very intimately connected 

with the Congress movement in Bengal during the last seven years. If, therefore, 
not in our capacity as Arbitrators but as comrades who alone have had advantage 
of having heard jiractically all the parties interested and of having shifted tne 
ejadence oral or documentary adduced on either side try to help the vast body of 
the mcanbers of the Bengal Provincial Congress (^)nnnitlce who have no partisan 
spirit in the matter though they may be ranged on one side or the other by making 

recommendations to them as to the persons who, in our opinion, should be 
elected^ our action will not, wc trust, be misunderstood. We have accordingly drawn 
up a ust and wc proixise to hand it over in a sele(?t cover to the Chairman of the 
minting of the 26th of June B127 so that the members present aiay consider the 
list before proceeding to election. 

We desire to make it clear that in making that list we have tried our best 
to steer clear of our personal likes and dislikes and we do hope that the fact that 
except 111 one instance the list represent our joint and unanimous opinion will be 
accepted as a guarantee of our good faith. 

As a result of the above award both the Congress Committees 
were dissolved and a fresh election took place on tiie 26 th June under 
uie presidency of Mr. Lalit Mohan Das. Babu Akhil Chandra Dutt and 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, members of the Bengal (kmneil, were elcct^ 
President and Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
respectively. A new Executive Committee was also elected. A large 
number of members were present including Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
Mayor, and delegates from the mofussil. 



Gandhi-Saklatvala Correspondence 

Mt Saklatvalas^s open letter 

The following is the text of the open letter addressed by Mr. S. 
Saklatvala to Mahatina Gandhi during his stay in India: — 

Dear Comrade (Gandhi : We are both erratic enough to permit e^urh otlu to be 
rude ill order to freely express oneself correctly, instead of getting lost in i.rtjliciality 

\ realise khaddar movement as it stands is not entirely your virtue or vice, 
but your ardent and enthusiastic followers have added much to or substractoil 
from your int(»ided programme. However the world must guide itstilf by 
practical results. 

The Chaiika Movement. 

Several of your enthusiastic supiwrters have assiattd me grciitly by criticising 
me openly in the jiublic jircss. Urifortuiiately my present noimulie life with n very 
heavy programme of work in every town 1 go prevents me from carrying on niy 
correspondence or journalistic work. However these several critics liavo ctrective^ 
replica to each other and each one has tried to prove a diircrcnt case on your be- 
half. You may not be responsible for creating this confusion. But J consider you 
are in duty bound now to clear it. Let us umlerstand openly whether the Oharka 
movement is or is not an attack upon machinery, upon physical sciences, upon 
material progress. If it is so, then it is a most damaging disservice to our country 
and must be stopiKxl. It it is not so, then your ardent followers ought not to be 
allowed to believe that it is so. 

What Jb Art ? 

Is it or is it not a protest against artistic development on up4o date lines, 
irrespective of g(M)graphical or national considerations as to their source ? What is 
art but a free dis])lay of Iranian taste, both instinctive as well as ac(]iiircd ? One 
of your critics maintains that your movement was to drive away west(?rn fashions, 
etc, and when 1 discovercxl that the khaddar production was doing nothing of the . 
kind, another critic blames me as if T was suggf;stirig that it should try such an 
impossible as well as harmful procedure. In view of this confusion, you ought to 
give a clear lead that you would like in every modern article of life 
111 all forms of designs eastern or western or mixed to be produced in 
Khaddar. 

Khaddar*— An Earning Power ? 

As to the economic argument that Khaddar odds to the earning power of the 
agricultural worker, I consider that to be a feeble cose altogether. It is pointed out 
to me by a newspaper correspondent that if I had scon the groat ocean of khaddar 
in India in and L922 and the tremendous enthusiasm of pcx:>i>le at tliat time, 

I would not have ventured upon the criticisms that I am now doing. That is 
pcrfcciy true, but this conclusively proves that my criticism now is fully iustihed, 
and that all that ocean of khaddar and all that enthusiasm luis dwiiiulea if not 
di^ppeared on their merit or demerit, long before I came here and offered my 
criticism. It is the duty of every sincere public man in India to find out how and 
why this tremendous enthusiasm, was created, how and why it died out and bow far 
the faults* or the mistakes of your followers have been responsible for this state. 
The present condition of affairs demands a critiyjsm and not condemnation of 
criticism. The methods adopted by other countries of organising labour and peasantry 
and guiding and leading the workers in factories or farms to obtain their rights have 
produced mr more benevolent aud diicient results in human life than the two 
annas*a-day charka movemeut will ever do. The ^vernment ^bemes of canals, 
scientific manuring, carrying on agricultural work by madiinery wilt add run times 
more to the eoonomic prosperity of the peasantry than the Charka, but you have 
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already described this Govemment to be Satanic. Let us have a clear idea as to 
your position in this matter. Is a person adding to the economic value of the poor 
peasantry a friend or an enemy of the poor ? I want you to put one question to 
your own conscience, irrespective of public articles—had you come out in this 
^country after the general failure of your attempts to free Indians in South Africa 
from political and civic slavery, and after the mess you made with some young 
.Indians in London in drawing them into some direct or indirect service of war, 
would India have given you any importance, would India have allowed you to take 
this political leadership, would India have poured in lakhs of rupees in response to 
your demands if you had said that you wanted all this only for the pui^se of 
adding As. 2 a day to the income of barely three per cent, of Indian peasantry ? 
Were not all these great powers laid at your entire disposal because you made a 
dehnito political promise and allowed the people at least to believe that you had some 
plan or method which would quickly within a limited period of less than two years 
give to India political freedom from the British yoke ? Now where do we stand 
with regard to the primary object of the charka movement and its position today ? 
Are you shifting your limit of two years to four years or to twenty years or to two 
liundred years ? Do you suggest that a rise of As. 2 income, say of the whole 
population, is a process which is going to drive the British out of this country, or 
(io you suggest that a still higher figure will have to be reached ? Did you believe 
this Government to be Statanic because it brought poverty upon the people, did you 
then believe that this poverty could never be cured before the Satanic Government 
was overthrown ? Do you now believe that you can improve the economic condition 
of the people without removing this Satanic Government or without any reference to 
politics, or, have you suddenlv come to conclusion that the immediate poverty of 
the people has touched your heart so much that you launch out into that problem 
of life and have made ii]) your mind to ignore the problem of existing political 
slavery of the country ? 

Economic Viutue op Ciurka 

Beverting to the economic value of charka, it is the admitted experience of the 
whole world that out of all liandicrafts in competition against machinery, hand- 
spinning is of the least economic value, hand- weaving, embroidery, carpentry, shocr 
making or making of any kind foot-wear, etc., have a much higher value. If you 
would look at the rarsoe Girls^ Industrial Home in KaracJii or a still more splendid 
institution of the Hindu Orphanage at Surat, namely the Hardevram Vakil Hindu 
Orphanage, you will realise how the earning power of the helpless poverty-stricken 
people can be improved by lie. 1 to Rs 2 a day. I dearly see tliat such crafts 
cannot be taken up on a large scale by all villagers, whereas hand-spinning can. 
But why do you ^lerscvcre in haiid-spiniung with superstitious adherence, and why 
not introduce alongside of it other more profitable handicrafts for a few persons in 
each village if economic salvation is your present object ? 

‘■Robbing Peter To Pay Paul” 

You are not teaching the people to wear more clothes than before, your own 
example would rather lead them to wear less. At the same time you arc teaching 
more people to produce clothes, and how can you fail to realise that you are robbing 
Peto to pay Paul, and while you are improving the economic condition of some 
you arc aoing it at the expense of others. Sensiblo economists, socialists and Trade 
Union Organisers have, within a short period, increased the economic earning of 
their followers by more than a 100 per cent ; they have taught their followers to 
u.sc more food, more furniture, more clothes ; they have thus created great demand, 
which has taken away the burden of mtm from tbc land, and have left the lana 

workers more prosixjroiis thiui before. You are afraid or unwilling to follow the 

natural and sensible course, which is of course very inconvenient to few rich manu- 
facturers, merchants and zaminders who grow rich by starving millions of people. 

You arc freely receiving gifts from these selfish rich in order to carry on work 

in the opposite direction of iocr^sing tbe^ economic value of workers in industries or 
on land. The poverty of the popuiadon on land can easily be remedied, instead 
of being played about with, by bravdy fighting the causes which directly produce 
such poverty such as, the unnatural and unjustifiable rights of the zeminders over 
God-croated land and low wageg of Agricultural labourers. 

Thus I say tiuit if you had not put forward ])diticul claims you would never 
have acquired the power and opportunities which you have, and if you had purely 
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Mnomle aimi, yon are ataoding against the economic interests of the masses and 
ia iti,vaax ol the interest of the clasees by deliberately noa-e(K>perBting with-and 
indiiaetly obstructing the work of those who would bring about an ez-eeonoinio 
xageneratiOQ of Ihe people along lines that haTe proved successful in all parts of 
the world. « 

'^ENTia^Y WRONG THBORIES” ^ 

You have raised the objection against Western methods of organising Labour on 
your mistaken notion that such a process would introduce class war ana that acute 
oppression of capitidists over labour does not exist in India. In both these theoiies 
you are entirely wrong. Those who organised labour had not created class war. 
Modem system of production. Commerce and Finance produces class war* 
the partieB m which are the capitalists and the workers. Those who organised labour 
axe doing nothing but the great moral work of helping and strengthening the 
weaker of the two parties in that class war. Hiose who organise labour always do 
BO ddiberatdy with a view to abolishing class distinction by making capital the com- 
mon property of all, and by making manual or mental labour the common duty of 
alL llib alone wiU stop class war. and you who would not assist in organising 
labour, help in the continuance oi class war which is going on every day in all 
industrial countries of the world, among which India to-day occupies the fifth place 
and not an insignificant place. 

^^OlasB War So Acute in India” 

The acuteness with which class war operates upon the wage-earners of India is 
more than in most of the advanced European countries where, thanks to the 
organisers of Labour, several of the cruelties of class war are being removed. Just 
lomc at the palatial houses of any mill-owners of Bombay, AhmecEsbad, Namir or 
Calcutta and look at the disgraceful and diabolical one-room tenements of the poor 
workers devoid of all furniture, appointments or artistic embellishments. Such acute 
difibrence between dwelling conditions of the rich and poor does not exist in Great 
Britain, America or any part of Europe where labour is well orgimised. It is 
unjustifiable defence of the rich industrialists of India to describe them in the workl 
as endowed with some special virtues, when all the facts of poor p^ple’s fife pro- 
claim loudly that these virtues are not existent. The xiersonal obsequiousness of the 
poor workers towards their masters, the utter helplessness before arbitary dismissals 
and the ill-treatmeDt as it actually exists in India everywhere is unthinkable in 
Europe or America, wiiere labour is organised and your defence of the Indian 
mast^ class is an unpardonable mockery of the poor suffering working class. The 
way in which Zemindars, Xhotas and Mulguzaries claim by force the labour of 
their tmants at certain seasons for half an anna a day is a diabolical disgrace to 
huBuuiity and does not exist in countries where modern Africultural trade unions 
are existmg. That is not all. Ihe class war in India is literaUy murderous and more 
erudJy murd^ous because it is infanticidal. Best analyse the figures of death. 
The death rate of the adults and specially of the infants in large industrial towns 
is much more in excess of the normally bad death rate of India. Now kindly 
follow me in still closer analysis of these figures obtained from municipal health 
officers of infantile mortality of the well-to-do Parsees, Hindu and Mabommedim 
mmilies in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta or other iiidustrim towns. You will find 
t^t the mortality amongst infants under 12 months of age among the rich would be 
almt 80 to 90 per thousand whereas the infmitile mortality in the Munidpai Wards 
wto% the factory workers live would be from 600 to even 800 per thousand. Sudi 
a damnable attack upon human life is unknown in those countries where the work- 
mg classes are oxganiskl. To defend such a position is criminal but for anybody 
to go even further and to throw dust in the eves of the world that class war is not 
yer atii^ acutely in India is inhuman ana monstrous and 1 have always felt that 
your mis^pided sentimentality, you have preferred to be one of them. Then 
the other important elements of life— the dignity, the consciousness and the 
m^respeet of man, and look at our unfortunate ^erls, teachers, postmen and 
Bmiway Station staff, etc. The treatment which are made to so^ and ore 
wnost b^toated to is a disgrace to human sodety and the only salvation out of 
it m effident labour organisation. Class war is there, will continue to be there ^ 
^soQcesafiil scheme communism abofishes it. But insthe meantime pot to organise 
the pec^ple aad not to straggle agamst its evil effects from day to day is a doctrine 
Mum ommot appeal to any genuine humanitarian. 

9 
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Dui^ my (^nversation with you at certain periods you did not seem tb tak^ 
ft.ttefiiiite attitude with regard to the value of organisation of labour and peasants. 
You ^phatically argued that the Charka movement was making organisation. I 
WPbaticaly deny it. There must be conscious and deliberate work of organisation 
to be earned out for its own sake in a proper scientific manner and for the purpose 
w our national object with a straight-forward and unconcealed imparting of political 

f onscioiwness. same similarity of operation of the working of Cliarka with some 

ague idea^ religious zeal or economic weltoe on a great Gandhijee’s command does 
^d cannot do any efiective organising work and cannot create and has not 
created ^y political consciousness. For centuries together millions of men and wo- 
mm in India have beep, boiling rice, utilising similar quantities of rice and water 
and conducting caking ojperations of similar nature, doing some industrial work 
producing food of economic value without buying ready-made 
loodr^ All these operations surely have not produced any organisation and the work 
of spinning can never do so any more than the work oi cooking. 

Psychological Value Of The Movement 

Then we come to the psycliological value of the movement. This was great. It 
began well and it alfbost became wonderful at a certain stage. But why create a 
psychology if you do not intend to mobilise the spirit so created, and if you do not 
intend immediately to form men and women into an organisation for a definite 
material object while they arc under a psychological mfluence and before that in- 
fluence passes away ? That is exactly my compfiiint and the bitter disappointment 
of your world critics against you. You miss^ an opportunity and you only opened 
the eyes of the political opponents of India, and by your inaction after a certain 
psychology was aroused, you only brought India under a tighter grip of her oppo- 
nents and maxle her enslavement a little worse than b^ore. Kot only that, but 
the position of India worsened that of Egypt and for a time of China and at any 
rate became harmful in Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, All these people have a 
right to complain against us if we bungle our aflairs in such a manner as to have 
an indirect harmtol efiect upon them. Whatever may be the feelings of some of 
your ardent admirers, I hope you and I are both agreed that we are both very 
common and ordinary persons. The political world that lives, works and struggles 
consciously, can analyse you or me with the same completeness as dissecting an 
ordinary insect. After the year 1900, the w^orld changed from what it was immeditely 
before the year IW. Before 1900 leaders w'ho gave expression to submission and 
to legislative hypocrisy and work(^l to build up hopes of salvation on such instru- 
ment of legislation were popular leaders, as Gladstone was to the British, Bismark 
to the Gemans, or Pamclf to the Irish or Dodabhai or Plierozc Bhab and Burendra 
Kath to the Indians. By the year 1900 the masses of men got tired and sick and 
their hearts began to burn with fire. The change came on very rapidly and univer- 
sally and only sucJi individuals as expressed the burning firo of the heart and the 
revolt of the sufifering human beings were taken as leaders. The first task of these 
leaders was to express boldy and fearlessly the unexpressed voice of the 
people. The second task of these hjaders was without waiting for the 
new to obstruct tlie old with such efficiency as to make it ab-olutely impossible 
for the old order to continue to function. The third task was to reconstruct 
and arduously and slowly to build up a new life. Ireland produced a De 
Valera* He did No. I and No 2 and his people are now bravely carrying 
on his task No 3. Russia has produced Lenin. He did No. 1 and 2 and, 
tliough his life was short, he led his people on the right path regarding No. 3. Turkey 
produced Kamal. He did No. 1 and No. 2 and is fortunate enough to bo living and 
vigorous to carry on his task No. 3. China produced Sun Yat Ben. He completed No. 

1 and No. 2 and after his death his well organised and well disciplined followers are 
.carrying on tosk No. 3. In Italy, though in contniiy direction, Mussolini plays 
the same ihdividuaJ part, India at that moment announced to the world her le^ 
to be Gandhi. You performed No. I but you abandoned task No. 2 and so task 
No. 3 is out of the question |nd we arc* so ovenvhelmed with the disastrous defeat 
at the second stage of your struggle that our lot to-day is harder than before to 
attain success over the conditions of the past. Instead of making the past conditions 
.inoperatim tliey have become more rigorously operative in India and now worse 
still, the hope^ of a future straggle are being continually lessened even by the 
.reyersia of toe psycholomcal advantage that we had. Your own admission and that 
of your followers as well as the facts of life make it clear that toe psychology and 
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^ ebtbnsiasm of the early^ days has vanished and the readiness of the people to 
Ifork for the riahtful henta^ is turned into hesitancy and fear. It is from this 
point of view that we, who observe your mistakes and carefully study your further 
preseverance into them^ that we make bold to demand from you in the name of the 
suffering humanity of mdia, as well as of other countries, that you give your, 
services to humanity in consultation and co-operation with others so as to ^triev^ 
the lost position. Pray do not misunderstand me as “attacking"' you or wishing for 
your disappearance from public life. The purpose of this letter is to show you the 
faults aha defects of your policy and your acts, and therefore, this letter contains 
only your defects, but it by no means argues that you do not possess qualities that 
arc estimable and that can be yet of great valua These qualities require no 
enumeration* , 

The great psychological wave having once died away the perseverance of yours and 
of your immraiate disciples in the same directioii automatically becomes a degenerate 
form of the original activities. Here again, you must permit me to apeak as man 
to man. , x ^ 

You have created an influence over your countrymen in the lowest strata or 
society wider and deeper than anybody else. However, what is your real object ? 
If your object is metaphysical or religious, your policy should be to cultivate a 
psychology of obedience and reverence towards you and diffidence in themselves as 
compared to your great self. It your purpose is to give your share in the national 
and political work, your aiiproacn to the people should be on terms of absolute 
equality and your task must be to inspire confidence into them. From this point 
01 view you must stop allowing people to address you as a Mahatma. I have 
heard from your many friends that you have never wished this word to be used, and 
no one really expects you to do otherwise, but that docs not mean that you should 
not or that you cannot suppress it immediately. You can easily refuse to receive 
letters so addressed and you can easily refuse to attend functions where you are 
advertised with this appellation. You have only to declare your wish publicly instead 
of whispering about it to a few friends and the thing will be done. With some 
experience or political propaganda and mass mentality, I am speaking to you lU 
earnest that our first approach to the people must be based on the fact that our 
powers are not greater than that of otners. If you go into a bunch of villagere and 
start out by being called and known as a brother you create a sense of wnfidence 
and self-reliance ni them. If you go to them with a long story first spread by your 
friends about 11 days fasting and then with a discovery of yourself as Mahatma, 
even though the villagers may think about your charka with a superstiUcn^is awe, 
they acquire no coiifiaence in themselves and they will only believe that what you 
say or ao is the task of such superior iiersons and high souls bke yourself and not 
of ordinary mortals. Such a mentality spread wholesale over the country becomes 
most injurious in tlic long run. You should rigorously stop crowds and procesBions 
of human beings specially poor women and little cliildren passing you with loldea 
hands and down-cast eves. Once you create this phase of abject submission of 
man to man, no wonder tnat you should yourself despair of obtaining civil disobedience 
&om your own followers. You now complain that the masses are not ready for any 
such self-assertion, but even if that were so, your whole procedure is certainly not 
making them more ready for it. 

Removal oe uNTOUCHABiLTry 

Then there is one thing that I witnessed at Yeotmal which has hurt me greatly ^ 
1 had slight evidence of it before. Your work regarding the removal of untoucnability 
is grand in its aspiration, and is not bad in its success as it is generally earned on. 
However, I strongly object to your permitting my countrymen and countrywomen to 
touch your feet and put their migers in their eyes. Buch toiichabihty appears W) be 
more oWnable than untouchabiSty and I would sooner wish that two persons did not 
touch each other than anyone human being should be touched by another m me way 
in which you were touched. ThedepressS classes were subject 


„ iB easier in the world for you than to Btop it You are i^nmg rae ro . 
tadtyabdtho psychology of these Yoi 


Tillagers for' another generation or two. You 
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j<mr mistake of the past end to make lor the damage done to India and 

owr Asmhc countries and be one of the successful workers for India as other 
sueoemikl leadm have actually worked for their own countries. Y«, when I have 
01 ^ nSy ,eye8 on yon, I m not going to take any jx>mt blank lefitaal from you* 
^ ^ be usual popular cry against me that I ought not to have used 

snc^ Imgua^^ or such woras etc., etc., but I do believe that in mi attempt to us(^ 
polMiiig m our language, we become as unfair to the addreasea aa to 
b etter policy to say things as we think and as wo talk among 
men ds. ThnwrorB, I I should like you to get up one morning as from a 

dream and to aay Yes” and many of ua can soon be put together in a good team 
and act^mt pu^ng m end to so many d^k^ie canmtkms of life in India 
about whidh none of ua has any doubt. 


Mahatma Gandhrs Reply 

In reply to the above Mahatma Crandhi •wrote an article in ^^oung 
India" dated the 17th March under Caption “No and Yes." The 
following is the text of the article: — 

^^Comfude Saklatvala is dreadfnlly in earnest His sincerity is transparent. Hia 
aacrificea are great. His passion far the poor is unquestioned. I have, therefore, 
given his fervent open appeal to me that close attention which that of a sincere 
patriot and a huoiauitarian must ^mmaxid. But inspite of ^ my desire to say 
^‘yes” to his appeal, I must say “no”, if I am to return mere sincerity for sincerity, 
or if I am to act according to my faith. But I can say “yes” to his appeal after 
my own fashion, for undi^eath his intense desire that I should co-operate with 
him on hia terms, there is an emphatic implied condition that 1 must say “yes” 
only if liis ar^ment satisfies my head and heart. A “no” nttoed tom the depth 
of conviction is better to please or what is worse, to avoid trouble. 

aoausbt a bijnd wall 

Insj^ of all desire to offer hearty congratulations 1 find myself against a blind 
wall. Mis tots and Us deductions based upon fiction are ncceBsarily basdess. And 
where these - fiicts are tixie my whole energy is concentrated npon nullifymg their 
(to me) pdsonous result. I am sorry but we do stmid at opposite poles, ^cre is. 
however, one great thing in common between us. Both claim to nave the good of 
the country and humanuy as our only goal. Though, therefore, we may for the 
moment seem to be going in the opposite directions I expect wc shall meet some 
day. I promise to make ample amenos when I discover my error. 

SATANIC (UTILISATION 

^Ifeanwliile, however, my error since I do not recognise it as such must be my 
ekfeid and: my solace nnlite Comrade Baklatvala I do not bdieve that multiplieB- 
tioii^of wants mid macdubery ocotrived to supply them is taking the world a single 
#1^ BOBWr its goed. Comrade Biddatvala swears by the n^em rush. I w^le- 
heartOGdy detest ura mad desire to destroy distance and time to increase animal 
appetites and go to the c&ds of the emrth in search of their satisfaction. If modern 
mviksariim sUmds for all tins and 1 have undenfbod it to cb sc^ I cbH it Satanic 
and wMi Ui Bra ftmmi sjwtem of Goveounentr its best eiqponoit. 
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• ITB BANEFUL BPPECTB 

I distrust its schemes of amelioration of the lot of the poor. I ^struat its 
Gorroncy reform. I distrust its Army and Navy. In the name of civilisation and in- 
its own safety, tnis Government has continuously bled the masses. It* has enslaved, 

has bribed the powerful with distinctions and riches and it has sought to crush 
under the weight of its despotic regulations liberty-loving patriots who wiuitod not 
<0 be won over either by flattery or riches. I would destroy that system to-day 
if I had the power. I would use most deadly weapons if I believed that they would 
dtttroy it. 1 refrain only because the use of such weapons would only perpetuate 
w . system, though it may destroy its present administrators. Those who seek to 
destroy men rather tlion their manners adopt the latter and become worse than 
^se whom they destroy under the mistaken belief that manners will die with men. 
They do not know the root of the evil. 

MOVEMENT OF 1920 

The movement of 1920 was designed to show that we could not reform a 
soulless system by violent means and without becoming soulless ourselves. But 
wo could do so only by not becoming victims of the system by non-co-operation, 
by saying an emphatic “no” to every advance made to entrap us into the nets 
spread by Satan. The movement suffered a check but it is not dead. My promise 
WM conditional. The conditions were simple and easy. But they proved to be 
difficult for those who took a leading part in the movement. What Comrade 
Baklatvala believes to be my eiTor ana failure, I regard to be expression of my 
strength and deep conviction. It may be an error but so long as my conviction 
that it is truth abides with me the very error must, as it does, sustain me. Retrac- 
ing of my steps at Bardoli, I hold to be an act of wisdom and supreme service to 
the countiy. Government is weaker for that decision. It would nave regained all 
lost position, if I had persisted after Chauri Chaura in carrying out the terms of 
what was r^arded as on ultimatum to the Viceroy. 

S. AFRICAN MOVEMENT— A FAILURE 

My comrade is wrong in saying that the South African movement was a failure. 
If It was, my whole life must be written down as a failure and his invitation to mo 
to enlist under his colours must be held to be meaningless. South Africa gave a 
start to my lifers mission. Nor do I consider it to be wrong to have offered during 
the late war services of my companions and myself, under my then convictions, 
as ambulance men. 


KIIADI MOVEMENT NOT ON WANE 

This great M. P. is in a hurry. Ho disdaintjd to study facts. Let me inform 

him that the Khadi movement is not on the wane. It did last year 

20 times as much work as during 1920. It is now serving not less than 
flO'pOO spinners in 1500 villages besides weavers, washermen, printers, dyers and 
u ^vhat khaddar stands for ? Well, it stands for Bimplicty not 

Bhabbiness. It sits well on the shoulders of the poor and it can be made, as it was 
m^e 111 the days of yore, to adorn the bodies of the richest and most artistic men 
and women. It is reviving ancient art and crafts. It does not seek to destroy all 
machinery but it does regulate its use and check its weedy growth. It uses machi- 

ncry for the service of the poorest in their own cottage. The whed is itself an 

Gicqjaisite piece of machinery. 

The Poor And Khaddar 

The Khaddar delivers the poor from the bonds of the rich and (jreates a moral and 
spiritual bond between the classes and the mtuises. It restores to the poor somewhat 
of what the rich have taken from thorn. Khaddar dose not displace a single cottoge 
industry. On the contrary it. is lieing daily recognised tliat it is becoming the 
centre of other village^ industios. Kliadclar brings a ray of hope to the widows^ 
broken-up home but it docs not 7 )revent her from earning more, if she can. It 
prev^ts no one from seeing a better occupation. Khaddar offers honourable 
employment to ^hose in need l)f some. It utilises the idle hours of the nation. My 
est^med comrade quotes with pride the work of those who offer more lucrative 
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tiaployment. Let him know that Khaddar does that automoiically. It cannot put 
annas into the pockets of the poor without putting rupees into the pocWs of s^e 
whereas those who begin their work in the cities, though they are no doubt doing 
good work, touch but a fringe of the question, Khoddar touches the very centre 
and therefore necessarily includes the rest. 

> Indian Condition Ignoked * 

But the whole of the impatient Communist’s letter concentrates itself upon the 
cities and thus ignores India and Indian conditions >vhich arc to be found only in 
her 700.000 villages. The half a dozen modem cities are excrescence and serve at 
the perscnt moment the the evil purpose of draining the life-blood of villages, 
is an attempt to revise and reverse the process and establish better relationship 
between the cities and the villages. The cities with their insolent torts are a 
constant menace to the life and liberty of the villagers. Kliaddar has the greatest 
or^nising power in it, because it has itself to be organised and because it affects 
all-India. If Khaddar rained from Heaven it would be calamity but as it can only 
be manufactured by the willing co-operation of the starving . millions and thousands 
of the middle class men and women, its success means the best organisation couedve- 
able along peacef nl lines. If cooking had to be revived and* required the same 
organisation I should claim for it the same merit that I claim for Kh^dar. 

My Work Among Labourers. 

My communist comrade finds fault with my work among the labourers in 
Jamshedpur because I accepted the address in Jamshedpur not from the Tatas but 
from the employees. His disapprobation is due, I expect, to the fact that the late 
Mr. Ratan Tata was in the chair— well 1 am not ashamed of the honour. Mr 
Tata appeared to me to be a humane and considerate employer. He readily grant^ 

I think, all the prayers of the employees and I heard from the latter that the 
agreement was being honourably kept. I do ask and receive donations for my work 
from the rich as well as the poor. The former gladly give me their donations, Tin’s 
is no personal triumph. It is triumph of non-violence which I endeavour to represent 
be it ever so inadequately, ^ 

A Triumph Op Non-Violence 

It is to me a matter of perennial satisfaction tliat I retain generally the affection 
and trust of those principles and policies I oppose. The B. Africans gave mo 
personally tlieir confidence and extended their friendship. Inspite of my denunciation 
of British policy and system I enjoy the affection of tnousanas of EngJishinen and 
women ana inspite of tne unqualified condemnation of modern materialistic civilisation 
the circle of European and American friends is ever widening. It is again a triumph 
of non-violence. 

Labour in Cities. 

Lastly, about labour in the cities, let there be no misunderstanding. I am not 
opposed to the organisation of labour, but as in everything else 1 want its organisa- 
tion along Indian lines or if you will, my lines. I am doing it. • The Indian labourer 
knows it instinctively that I do not regard capital to be the enemy of labour. I 
hold their co-ordination to be a perfectly possible organisation of labour that I 
undertook in South Africa, Champaran or Ahmedabaa was in no spirit of hostility 
to the capitalists and the resistance in each c^e and to the extent it was thought 
necessary was wholly successful. My ideal is equal distribution but so far as I 
can see it is not to oe realised. I work for equitable distribution. This I seek to 
attain through Khaddar — and since its attainment must sterilise the British 
exploitation at the centre— it is calculated to purify British connection. Hence in that 
sense Oaddar leads to Swaraj. 

Charge of “Mahatma” 

Referring to the charge of “Mahatma”, Gandhi saRi ; — “I must leave it to its fate. 
Though a non-co-operator I ahall gladly subscribe to the bill to make it criminal for 
anybody to call me Muhatimii. and to touch my feet. Where I can impose the law 
mysdf i. e. at Ashram the practice is criminal. • 




The Bengal Detenus. 

INTBiPBLLAnONS IN THB HOUSB OF COMMONS. 

On the 2 iST FEBRUARY 1927 Mr. Thurtle asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India if he is now in a position to indicate the result of the communica- 
tions of his Department with the Government of India regarding the prisoners 
in India who have been detained for over two years without trial under 
the Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act ? 

Earl Winterton : The upshot of the very full examination which this matter 
has received in the last few months has been publicly announced recently in 
India by the Governor-General in his address to the Indian Legislature, un 24th 
January, and by the Home Member speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India and the Bengal Government in the Debate which took place in the Assem- 
bly a few days later. Put as shortly as possible, the policy agreed upon by the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal is this : The sole object of 
the Government in using the special powers which this Act gives them is to 
prevent terrorist outrages, and they desire to keep no one under restraint a day 
longer than is necessary to secure tliat object. Their policy is accordingly to 
relax restrictions and where possible to release as and when this becomes feasible 
with safety to the public. But, since the conspiracy to commit these outrages 
has not been suppressed, before releases can be sanctioned the Government must 
be satisfied that tliose released would not employ their freedom to engage in 
terrorist outrages. This postulates an undertaking, which would not involve any 
humiliating admission as regards the past. Such an undertaking, if given, would 
be an important factor in the Government’s decision, but could not of itself be 
accepted as automatically ensuring release. 

Mr. Thurtle: Do I understand that the Noble Lord is now inviting these 
detenus to give an undertaking that they will not participate in any method of 
violence in future? 

Earl Winterton : I think the hon. Gentleman can draw his own deductions 
from the answer. 

Mr. Thurtle: Is the Noble Lord aware that at least one of these prisoners 
is in a very dangerous state of health — I refer to Mr. S. C. Bose — ^and is it the 
intention of the Government to murder that man ? 

Mr. Johnston : In the phrase used by the Noble Lord to the effect that he 
would not require from them any humiliating admission with regard to the past, 
does that mean that they are to make any statement of any kind that they have 
participated in terrorist agitation in the past 7 

Earl Winterton : No ; what I intended to convey by those words was that 
the undertaking would be an undertaking with regard to the future. 

Mr. Johnston ; Does the phrase used by the Noble Lord mean that any 
detenu has to make any admission regarding participation in terrorist agitation 
in the past of any kind ? 

Earl Winterton: No]; the exact opposite is what I intended to convey. 
What I intend to convey is that the undertaking which will be sought from the 
particular detenu will be an undertaking not to engage in terrorist organisation 
or activities in future. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is it not obvious tliat the Government, both in India 
and here, want to find a way out of the difficulty in which they are, and would 
it not be better for the Government to take the first step, rather than keep these, 
people in prison simply because on a point of honour they will not say they will 
not do kin future? 

Mr. Speaker : That is in the nature of a speech. 

On the 7 TH MARCH Sir Walter de Frece asked the UndeP-Secretary of 
State for India if he can make any statement as to the continuance of 

10 
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terrorism in Bengal ; whether it is entailing any special precautions on the part 
of the authorities; whether he will give the number of casualties in the recent 
communal riots in Bengal ; and whether these disturbances are showing signs 
of increase? 

Eart Winterton : 1 fear that no statement on the two quite distinct matters 
rai^ in the question could be brought within the usual limits of an answer. 
It is clear that terrorist activities continue in Bengal, and require constant 
vigilance ; for example, a gang has recently been tried and convicted for the 
unlawful possession of bombs. As regards communal disturbances, which do 
not seem at present to be increasing, I cannot give complete figures, but the 
Hindu-Moslem riot in the Bakarganj district on the 2nd March resulted in 
14 deaths and 8 cases of wounds. 

Mr. Thurtle ; Do I take it that the Noble Lord does not mean the House 
to understand that communal riots have anything at all to do with what is known 
as terrorism ? 

Earl Winterton : The answer was in exactly that sense, I think. I said 
it was difiicult to discuss the two matters in one answer. 

On the 14TH MARCH Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that Mr. Stibhas Chandra Bose was appointed chief 
executive officer of the Corporation of Calcutta in April, 1924, and that his 
appointment received the sanction of the Governor of Bengal ; and whether, seeing 
that Mr. Bose was interned by order of the Government of Bengal within six 
months of his appointment and that he has been re-elected to that post, hjs 
re-election has received the sanction of the Governor of Bengal, in spite of his 
internment ? 

Earl Winterton : 1 am aware that Mr. Bose was appointed to hold the 
post in question ; that this appointment, like several others made by the Corpora- 
tion, is subject to the approval of the local Government, and that this approval 
was given. 1 understand that the Corporation have regarded Mr. Bose since 
his internment as being technically on leave with a substitute acting for him and 
that no question of his re-appointment or of re-appioval by the local Government 
has arisen. 

Mr. Lansbury: Is it not possible to expedite the release of this man, who 
apparently has the confidence of the Council still ? 

Earl Winterton : No, Sir. That does not arise out of this question, and 1 
must point out to the hon. Member that if a person in prison has the confidence 
of this or that organisation it is not a reason for a remission of his sentence or 
for dealing with him in a different way from any other person. 

Mr. Lansbury : will the Noble Lord not agree that perhaps the municipal 
authorities know as much about this man and his actions as the people who put 
him in prison and kept him there without trials. 

On the 28TH MARCH Mr. Pethick-Lawrence asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether the offer made by the Government of Bengal to allow' 
Mr. Subhas Bose to go to Switzerland is subject to any and, if so, to what condi- 
tions ; and whether such conditions have been accepted by Mr. Bose? 

Earl Winterton : The offer of releasing Mr. Bose made by the Government 
of Bengal is subject to the conditions that he will give his word of honour to 
proceed from Rangoim to Europe by a ship which does not touch at aiw port 
in India, and that he will thereafter not attempt to enter India, Burma or Ceylon 
until the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired. My Noble 
Friend, who is in communication with the Government of India on the subject, 
has not yet heard whether the offer has been accepted by Mr. Bose. This offer 
has been made consequent on medical advice that Mr. Bose should take a sea- 
voyage and make a prolonge^stay in a sanatorium in Switzerland. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence : By the phrase until the Bengal Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act has expired,” does the Government of India mean until the 
date when it would normally#xpire, or until the time when it will be brought to 
an end If it shSuld be extended ? 

Earl Winterton ; I do not quite know what the hon. Member means by his 
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Suimlementary Question. My answer was quite plain. This undertaking is not 
to enter India until the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired, that 
is, has come to an end. 

Mr. Pelhick-Lawrence : Does that mean until the present law comes to an 
end, or until it finally comes to an end if it should be extended ? 

Earl Winter ton : Obviously, it means when it comes to an end. 

On the 2ND MAY Mr. Thurtle asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
if he is yet in a position to state whether or not Mr. Subhas Bose^ has accepted 
the offer of the Government to allow him to take up residence in Switzerland ? 

Earl Winterton : I understand that he has not accepted. 

Mr. Thurtle: Can the Noble Lord sav whether the Government of India 
propose to make any other offer to Mr. Bose f 

Earl Winterton : My Noble Friend is in communication with the Govern- 
ment of India, and I have no further statement to make at this moment. 

Mr. Thurtle : Is the Noble Lord aware that the Indian correspondant of 
the ** Times ” said the other day that Mr. Bose was in a most dangerous state 
of health? 

Earl Winterton: I have already said that my Noble Friend is in commu- 
nication with the Government of India and I have no further statement to make 
on the matter. 

On the 9TH MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Un:lcr-Secretary of Stale for 
India whether he will give the House the latest information as to the condition of 
health of Mr. Bose, one of the prisoners detained under the Bombay Ordinance ; 
what steps the Government is taking to preserve the health of Mr. Bose ; and 
whether it is proposed to take any further steps to arrange for his liberation 
and for that of other prisoners who have been so long detained without trial ? 

Earl Winterton : I have no very recent detailed information, except that, 
since his examination in February by two doctors disclosed the possibility of 
early tubercle, Mr. Bose’s health has unfortunately not improved. In conse- 
cjuence it has been decided to transfer him from Burma to Almora — the best 
climate in India for tubercular patients— and he was to leave Rangoon last 
Saturday. The Governor of Bengal is arranging for a special medical examina- 
tion by his own surgeon and a physician of the medical college when Mr. Bose 
passes through Calcutta. I can make no statement about the possibility of 
releasing Mr. Bose or of any other of the persons detained in Bengal beyond 
saying that as was made clear by the announcement made by the Government of 
India on 21st March last, the text of which I circulated in the ** Official Report” 
on 28th March, the question of each man’s detention is continually being ex- 
amined and re-examined. 

Mr. Lansbury : In view of that answer, Mr. Speaker, I propose, with your 
leave, to raise this question to-morrow on the adjournment. 

Mr. T. Williams : Can the Noble Lord say whether the prisoners in Bengal 
have been charged with any definite specific crime? 

Earl Winterton : That does not arise out of the question. 

On the 2^RD MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India if he will make an inquiry as to whether the medical examination by four 
doctors which led to the decision of the Governor-General to order Mr. Bose’s 
release resulted in a formal report : and. if so, whether he will lay the report upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Earl Winterton ; As 1 informed the hon. Member on Thursday last, I have 
not as yet any information on the first point. And even if a formal report has 
been made, it is obviously a confidential document, and I am not prepared to 
lay it on the Table of this House. 

Mr. Lansbury : Does the Noble Lord not think that it would be in the inter- 
ests cf public order in India that the people of India should be officially acquainted 
with the condition of Mr. Bose’s health at the time of his release ? 

Mr. Hannon : May 1 ask whether it would niR be in the intqfests of public 
order if a great many of these questions were kept off the Order Paper. 
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Earl Wmterton : I am afraid 1 do not follow the hon. Member for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Lansbury). As far as I know there is no precedent for publishing 
the report of a medical examination, the result of which has been to allow a 
person to be released. 1 do not think the public interest would be served in 
any way by publishing what is obviously a confidential report. 

* Mr. Lansbury: Is it not the fact that this man has been in prison for 
13 months, and that very circumstantial reports have been published as to the 
dangerous condition of his health ; and is not the public in India and in this 
country entitled to ask what this man’s health was when the Government of India 
ordered his release ? 

Earl Winterton : No, Sir. I do not think they are entitled to inquire in the 
least. The Government of India, in the exercise of their executive duties, decided 
that the state of his health was such that he should be released. There, 1 think, 
the matter should rest. 

Mr. Thurtle next asked the Under-Secretary of State for India the reasons 
which included the Government to change its policy in regard to the detention 
of Mr. Subhas Bose, one of the Bengal political prisoners recently released ? 

Earl Winterton : Mr. Bose was released on grounds of health. 

^ Mr. Thurtle : Is the Noble I^rd aware that some time ago he said it would 
be inexpedient in the interests of public safety to release Mr. Bose, and can he 
say what change of circumstances has resulted in it being expedient now? 

Earl Winterton : His health. 

^ Mr. Thurtle : Has his health been the only circumstance that has entered 
into the consideration of the matter ? 

Earl Winterton : Yes, Sir. The sole circumstance that caused the Govern- 
ment of India and my Noble Friend the Secretary of State to take the action 
they did was the state of Mr. Bose’s health. 


INTERPELLATIONS IN ASSEMBLY. 

The following is the statement made in the Legislative Assembly on the 
2ist March 1^27 bv Sir Alexander Muddiman on behalf of the Government of 
India regarding the decisions which have been taken on the subject of the release 
of detenus : — 

“The policy of the Government regarding those detained under Regula- 
tion III or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with Bengal 
revolutionary conspiracy has been and still is that the detention of no man 
should last longer than is essential in the interests of public safety. The Govern- 
ment arc convinced that terrorist conspiracy is still in .active existence and that 
consequently it is not possible to take steps in the direction of release of these 
about whom there is no reasonable doubt that they would utilise their liberty to 
resume their previous activities. They are. however, anxious to pursue as 
quickly as possible the gradual release of individuals whose conduct gives reason 
tor hoping that they will not abuse their liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act provides for a considerable degree of elasticity in the treatment 
of those who are dealt with under it and enables the Government to transfer 
from jail to less strict forms of supervision persons whose past record and present 
conduct would not justify their unconditional release. Individualsof this class 
may be directed to reside in a particular village or in their homes. The practi- 
^1 results of transferring men in this manner to village or home domicile are 
fully watched, and the Government are enabled to observe whether action taken 
is justified by events and thus to determiim the possibility of further extension of 
such action. In order to show what has been done in this direction of discri- 
minating treatment of detenus, I may mention that out of 171 persons dealt ^ 
with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the beginning 75 
have been placed in village domicile and thirteen in home domicile, while 26 ' 
have been released. The number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those arrested 
under Regulation III, 31 were subsequently transferred to Bengal Criminal Law 
Amei^mcnt Act and are included in the figures given above. 16 at present 
remain in jail under Regulation IIL In the last two and half moa&, the 
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Government of Bengal liave issued orders for the transfer of 19 detenus from jail 
to village or home domicile under the act and have released 7. The Government 
of India have also had under review the cases of those who are still detained 
under Regulation III. They are considering one of these State prisoners on 
medical grounds. In respect of 4 others, they are satisfied tliat detention in jail 
is no longer necessary and they are, therefore, cancelling warrants under Regu- * 
lation 111 so that action may be taken to bring them under Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act with a view to their transfer to village domicile. It must , 
be understood that practical result of this action as exhibited in the conduct 
of men thus placed in village or home domicile requires constant attention of the 
Government. If it is ascertained that such men are reverting to the Government 
will not hesitate to deal with them again under their powers”. 

Pt. MotilaPs Reply. 

Commenting on the above statement Pt. Motilal said:— “Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s statement is intended to be the last word on thesubject for sometime 
to come so far as the Government are concerned. Arc we going to accept it? No, 
not for a moment. It comes to this, that there is not the least change of heart in 
the Government, that Lord Irwin has finally committed itself to the policy of 
l^rd Lytton and lias allowed his own better judgment to be do'uinated by con- 
siderations of false prestige and differences among Indians. They may for a 
moment afford to treat the resolution of the Assembly and unanimous public 
opinion on the question with scorn, but I confess I expected a more far-seeing 
statesmanship from Lord Irwin. However, we know where we are now and the 
suspense of the last two mon'hs is over. Not one man has been unconditionally 
released since the Assembly passed the resolution. Not a word has been said 
as to whether the offer made by Lord Lytton to the Bengal leaders summoned 
by him and repeated on behalf of the Government of India in the Assembly was 
ever put to any of the detenus and, if so, with what result? The offer itself did 
not come to much as it only amounted to a promise to take an assurance of a 
detenu that he would take no part in any violent activity against the Government 
in future as an clement in the consideration of his case; but such as it was, it 
does not appear to liave been put to any detenu and, if put, has not been acted 
upon. The net result id that the men .are to continue to suffer imprisonment and 
internment alternatively, with )ut being allowed an opportunity to prove their 
innocence. Our plain duty is to show to the Government in an unmistakable 
manner that we cannot and will not tolerate this atrocity. I am sure the whole 
country will most strongly condemn this action ; but strong language alone can 
serve no useful purpose. What is required is action and there is no more effec- 
tive action that we can take than sinking our differences and presenting a 
united front to the self-willed bureaucracy. Let us make this an occasion for a 
general rally. Let us be prepared to give more and take less than we have so far 
been insisting on. There is no other way to maintain our self-respect.” 

Supplementary Questions. 

The following supplementary questions were then put : — 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : May 1 ask Sir, if it is the considered decision of the 
Government not to release any more ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : My hope, Sir, is that if these gradual rejease are 
successful, we may pursue this policy as rapidly as is compatible with public safety. 

Pandit Nehru : Have any releases been made since the resolution passed by 
the Assembly ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Four men will be released. 

Pandit Nehru ; Unconditionally ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, not unconditionally. 

Pandit Nehru ; Are they Regulation men ? • 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Yes Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Cour : May 1 beg to inquire whether these releases are in 
consequence of the resolution passed by (his Assemblv or independent of it. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Government in* considering these questions, 
considers public opinion as expressed in this House and in other places. 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I know, Sir, whether any prisoners have 
been specially released since the date the House passed the resolution on the 
release of prisoners ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have told the Hon. Member that there are 
^ 4 men who will be released ; that is since the resolution was passed about 7 men 
have been released. ^ I am not sure on what dates they were released, but they 
have been released in the last 2 % months. Probably some were released before 
^ and some after the resolution. 

Sir Harisingh Gour : Can the Hon’blc the Home Member give the names of 
prisoners released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No it is not in the public interest that I should do 
so till the arrangements for their full release have been carried out. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Have these four been released uncondition- 
ally or conditionally? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : If the Hon’ble Member had heard my statement, 
he would have understood that they are released from jail and put into village 
domicile. 

An Hon*ble Member : Is there any objection to giving the names of these 
who have already been released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 have not got the names, but I should think there 
will be no objection. 

Maulvi Mahommed Shafee : May I know Sir, if the Member who has been 
elected to this House has been released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : To the best of my knowledge he is not among the 7. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Sir, if my friend Mr. Mitra, who was elected to this Assem- 
bly as a member says I shall be a good citizen and come here and become a 
good co-operator,” will there be any objection on the part of the Government to 
allow Mr. Mitra to come here and take the oath ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should suggest to my honourable friend to 
advise Mr. Mitra to go in the first instance to the Bengal Government by whose 
orders he is held. 

^ Mr. K. Ahmed ; H. E. Lord Lytton said that his Government had no objec- 
tion to Mr. Mitra coming here and taking the oath provided he conducts himself 
rightly and swears that he will be loyal to the King and the Royal Family and the 
Royal house. Will the Government of India interfere ? (No answer was given.) 


The Patuakhali Satyagraha. 

The Government of Bengal issued the following communique under date 
19th January 

” Conflicting accounts of the situation at Patuakhali having appeared in the 
public press, the Governor in Council has decided to issue a statement of the 
facts of the case and the orders issued in connection therewith. 

” Patuakhali is in a locality in which there is a preponderance of Muham- 
madans over the Hindus, the proportion being about 5 to i in the sub-division 
and the revenue thana, and about 4 to i in the headquarters police station. In 
Municipality, however, the communities are almost equal in numbers. In the 
past there are no records of any disputes on the subject of music before mosques 
and the Governor in Council is satisfi^ tliat in the area affected by the present 
dispute there was a long-standing and well- recognised practice under which 
Hindu precessions out of regard for the feelings of the Muhammadans, when 
passing along the District Board road on t& south side of which there is a 
mosque, «opi^ music for a^istance of about 80 yards between the west end of 
the Civil GouiiL compound ana a culvert. 

“ Originally there was only one mosque in the locality, a building situated on 
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the south of the District Board road and some 7 yards from it. Subsequently, 
however, about the year 1911 the Muhammadans erected a new mosque on the 
north of the Municipal lane running from tlie District Board road along the 
edge of the Civil Court compound and about 50 yards from the junction of the 
lane and the District Board road. The new mosque is now used for congrega-* > 
tional prayers and the old mosque for private prayer. After the erection of the 
new mosque the Muhammadans tried to get the area within which Hindu 
processions stopped all mustc extended 4c yards towards the east to the point 
where the main approach to the Civil Court takes off from the District Board 
road, and there seem to have been some negotiations between the two com- 
munities on the subject but there is no evidence that the practice of stopping 
music in this extended area was ever generally recognised. 

Latterly, as the result of the forces operating in the Indian Moslem world, 
the local Muhammadans began, among other things, to object to attending the 
festivities connected with certain Hindu festivals and to oppose the performance 
by Hindus of certain ceremonies in certain places of which the Swaraswati Puja 
in schools was probably the most prominent. This led to trouble at th&Latif 
Seminary and elsewhere but no serious ebullition occurred until after the riots 
in Calcutta in April 1926. The excitement which these engendered increased 
the irritation which this attitude of the Muhammadans had caused among the 
Hindus and the prominence given in Calcutta to the question of music before 
mosque led the Hindus on the 13th of May 1926 deliberately to organise a 
procession with music along the District Board road near the mosques in defence 
of the recognised practise. There was no religious festival at the time and the 
object was merely to annoy the Muhammadans in which object they succeeded. 
The Sub-divisional Officer, however, formed a Conciliation Committee and further 
trouble was avoided. 

A month later at the time of the Bakr-Id fresh trouble occurred owing to 
the Muhammadans performing their 8acri6ce in the open without making any 
attempt to screen the ceremony from the Hindus in the neighbourhood. In 
retaliation and in defiance of the recognised practice the Hindus took a pro- 
cession along the District Board road near the mosques at the time of evening 
prayer and a serious riot was only averted by the efforts of the local officials 
and certain Hindu leaders. The situation was so serious that the District 
Magistrate had to go to Patuakhali and issue an order under section 144, Criminal 
Procedure Code, forbidding all public meetings and processions for fifteen days 
and to post an additional force of armed police in the locality. It was about 
this time tliat Babu Satindra Nath Sen arrived from Barisal with a party of 
Hindu volunteers to take charge of the Hindu activities. He and other Hindu 
leadeis approached the District Magistrate to have the order under section 144, 
Criminal Procedure Code withdrawn, and each side having after some discussion, 
agreed to refrain from any action that was likely to annoy the other for at least 
a fortnight the District Magistrate withdrew his order under section 144, Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code, and removed the additional police. 

** At this time it was not denied by the Hindus that there was a long standing 
and well recognised practice of stopping music on the District Board road near 
the mosques ; the only point in dispute was the eastern limit of the area wiihin 
which music was not played. 

For the next two months conferences were held between the two parties 
and the Muharram passed without trouble but no settlement was arrived at as 
Babu Satindra Nath Sen now raised the general question of right and would 
concede nothing further than that non-religious processions as marriage proces- 
sions should stop music before the principal mosque. Ultimately this leader 
announced that if no agreement was reached by a certain date he would lead 
a precession over the disputed area. As such action, if allowed, would inevita- 
bly have had very serious consequences orders were issued unded section 30 (2) 
of the Police Act (V of 1861) requiring all persons directing or promoting pro- 
cessions in Patuakhali town to apply for a license. Insaddition extra police were 
sent down to Patuakhali and every effort was made by the local officers to procure 
an agreement. 
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‘‘ Finally on the 30th August 1926 Babu Satindra Nath Sen took out a t^to- 
cession under license but violated the terms of the license which provided * inter 
alia’ that following the lines of the previous arrangement between the two 
communities no music should be played between the Municipal lane at the west 
end of the Civil Court compound and the culvert. As result of this processi^ 
some arrests were made and some stone throwing took place whereupon the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police who was in charge extended the area, in 
which according to the terms of the license issued under section 30 (2) Police 
Act (V of i86l), music was prohibited, to the path leading to the Civil Court so 
as to remove the place of arrest from the proximity of the new mosque. This 
was done solely in the interests of public peace and not with the idea of support- 
ing the Muhammadan claim over the additional area. Since then there have 
been daily processions under license, daily breaches of the conditions of the 
license and daily arrests and prosecutions under section 32, Police Act. In 
every case the sentence has been one of fine, imprisonment being ordered only 
in default of payment of the fine. 

From time . to time there have been various attempts at a settlement. One 
prop>osal made by some Hindu leaders that order similar to those in force in 
Calcutta should be passed by Government for Patuakhali was rejected as being 
contrary to the declared policy of Government to maintain existing practice in 
the miifassil. Another by some of the moderate local Hindus which slightly 
modified the original understanding and would allow four religious processions and 
ail funet al processions to pass the mosque with music save at prayer time only, 
all other processions being forbidden to play music at any time before the mosque, 
was rejected by the Hirdu extremists. On the iqlh November the District 
Magistrate peisuaded bodi parties to refer the matter in dispute to a board of 
arbitration consisting of two Hindus from the Hindu Maha Sabha and two 
Muhammadans from the Jaiyat-e-Ulema with power to co-opt a fifth member as 
Chairman, but the same day Babu Satindra Nath Sen was himself arrested for 
taking part in a procession which broke the terms of the license. As the result 
of this, the District Magistrate was approached at Barisal by some Hindu leaders 
and asked, in the interest of the proposed settlement, to perform an “ act of 
clemency” and withdraw the case against Babu Satindra Nath Sen, and those 
arrested with him, which he finally agreed to do. Now the District Magistrate 
awaits the outcome of the proposal to submit the matters in dispute to a board of 
arbitration. 

“The Governor in Council again invites attention to the policy announced 
in his communique, dated the jth June 1926, viz, * In the musassal Magistrates 
and Police officers will continue to regulate which prevails in the locality con- 
cerned.” He is satisfied that there is a long estal)Iished and well recognised 
practice in Patuakhali that music was stopped in deference to Muhammadan 
sentiments by all processions between the limits specified in paragraph 2 above 
and he has therefore issued instructions to the local officers to regulate proces- 
sions under the Police Act in accordance with that practice. The Goveinor-in- 
Council would welcome any agreement freely and voluntarily arrived at between 
the leaders of the communities which would render unnecessary the present 
measures for maintaining the public peace. He regards with abhorrence the 
present state of affairs in which so many boys and you: hs under a mistaken 
sense of loyalty to their religion persist in breaking the law and in going to jail, 
and he has already issued orders for the release of all who are willing to apologise 
for their conduct and give their word of honour not to repeat it if released or 
whose parents or guardians are willing to give an undertaldng on their behalf. 
Up to date 45 persons have been released under these orders. But he is not 
prcpai^ as a concession to such misdirected loyalty and self-sacrifice to modify 
his policy already announced for dealing wiih such disputes in the mufassal and 
he trusts that the leaders of the Hindu community will recognise this and per- 
suade their followers to cease from defying the law and if they desire to depart 
from the previous practice w^l have recourse to negotiation or arbitration or if all 
else fails to tbe Civil Courts”. 



The Hindu-Moslem Riots. 

The Ponabalia Riot. 

A disturbance between Hindus and Mahomedans occurred on the 2nd 
March 1927 at the Shivaratri Mela at the village of Ponabalia in Rarisal. The 
Magistrate intervened. The situation becoming grave, he was forced to order 
firing resulting in twelve being killed and seven wounded. The Superintendent 
of Police was speared by a Mahomedan and as the Magistrate could not per- 
suade the mob to disperse he was compelled to order firing. 

The riot originated out of a Shiva temple where thousands of people 
meet annually at the Sivaratri festival and proceed along the thoroughfares 
with music. This year a mosque had been raised by the side of the road leading 
to the temple. Fearing the possibility of trouble, the District Magistrate of 
Backergunj, the District Superintendent of Police and a force of armed police 
were present near the mosque. The Mahomedans took exception to a party of 
Hindus passing the mosque, but the District Magistrate persuaded them to 
allow it to proceed and that the Mahomedans withdrew only to be sent back by 
a Moulvi who reproached them for being cowards. The Mahomedans returned 
and attacked the District Magistrate. The situation became desperate and 
the police were ordered to fire, first with blank cartridge and afterwards 
with ball. Twelve Mahomedans were killed and seven wounded. The crowd 
then dispersed. The following communique was issued by the Government of 
Bengal on the 5 th March 

The Official Version. 

**The facts regarding the firing at Kulkati so far as at present ascertained 
are as follows ; — A mela is held every year at Ponabalia, Police station Jhalakati 
on the occasion of the Shiva Ratri festival which attracts a considerable number 
of Hindu pilgrims, largely v/omen, from all over the country. About a mile from 
the mela ground at Jagannathpur (Kulkathi) on the side of the road from jalakali 
to Nalchiti by which pilgrims pass to the mela ground there is a small mosque 
which is said to have been erected not more than 7 years ago. Previously there 
was a mosque on the other side of the road but at some distance from it. As 
the Hindus .were apprehending disturbances on the occasion of this festival the 
District Magistrate inspected the mela ground on the 17th February to ascertain 
what arrangements were required. As far as he was able to ascertain there had 
never been any opposition to processions with music or to the * Uludhani’ or 
similar religious exclamations which pilgrims are accustomed to make on such 
occasions ; but as a precaution against possible trouble this year lie arranged 
with the Superintendent of Police to liave a picket of 2 Jamadars and 10 armed 
Police at this point during the mela. A party of i Jamadar and 30 rifles of the 
Eastern Frontier Rifles was also sent to Ponabalia for emergencies. On the 
1st March the Sub-divisional Officer was sent to be present at the mela and was 
warned that the mosque might be a danger spot. He was instructed to make 
further enquiries as to the local custom and to allow the parties to pass with, 
music unless he was satisfied that there was any practice to the contrary. In 
the early morning of the 2nd March a Hindu Sankirtan procession formed up 
and started for the mela ground playing music along the road which pass the 
mosque. A crowd of armed Mahomedans began to collect' at the mosque in 
preparation to oppose ihe procession. Seeing thi^ the . Subdivisional Officer who 
is an Indian Christian, stopped the procession at some distance from the mosque 
and endeavoured to persuade the Mahomedans to allow the procession to pass 
l>eacefully. They resolutely refused to do this and tlfb crowd begaijpto swell and 
to adopt a threatening attitude. 10 rifles of the Eastern Frontiei Rifles and a 
few civil police were stationed near the Kulkati mosque, but seeing the situation 
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beccuning more serious the Sub-divisional Officer sent for four more rifle men. 
This reinforcement arrived simultaneously with the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police who had come to supervise the arrangements. This was 
at about 2 A.M. 

“ Menwhile, the attitude of the Mahomedans had become more threatening 
under the excitement of one Mahammad Sahadaduddin and they were prepared 
violently to resist any ^tempt on the part of the Hindus to pass the mosque 
with music. The Sub-divisional Officer had satisfied himself after enquiry that 
u processions had previously passed by the mosque without any protest from 

^®“0™®dans. In these circumstances the District Magistrate decided that 
the Misting custom should be maintained and with the assistance of the Super- 
intendent of Police and the Sub-divisional Officer repeatedly requested the Maho- 
medans to disperse but they continued in their truculent attitude and brandished 
their weapons defiantly to emphasise their resolve to resist the procession. 

The District Magistrate then declared them to be an unlawful assembly 
and warned them that they should be dispersed by rifie fire unless they went 
away peacefully but despite these warnings Muliammad Shahadaduddin continued 
to ii^^te the crowd saying that they would submit to being killed rather than give 
in. There were then about 500 armed Mahomedans in thelopen space round 
the mosque and they were only separated from the road by a ditch about 2 yards 
in wmth. Others estimated at another 500 were assembled in the jungle behind. 

• j ® crowd refused to disperse the District Magistrate ordered the Super- 
intendent of Police to march up the contingent of the Eastern Frontier Rifles. 
This was done and the Magistrate again ordered the crowd to disperse but 
was again disobeyed, the Mahomedans waving their spears and thrusting them 
in the direction of the officers and the sepoys. The District Magistrate then 
omered the arrest of Muhammad Shahadaduddin who was taken away in custody, 
^ereafter further attempts were made by all the officers present and two 
leading Mahomedans to induce the crowd to disperse but without avail. On the 
contrary some of the crowd began to cross the road at a little distance and 
collect in groups with spears on the other side of the road thus surrounding the 
jwlice party. As the crowd became still more threatening and was then within 
three yards of the police and was armed with deadly weapons the District Magis- 
trate then gave orders to fire and with his approval the Superintendent of Police 
t^de^d one round to be fired by each man. This order was communicated by 
the Havildar to his men and fire was opened by fourteen men. It seems, however, 
that in the tremendous din which the Mahomedans were making the order was 
not propel^ heard and that actually 37 rounds were fired before firing was 
stopped. The Mahomedans did not disperse when fire was first opened and the 
hring was stopped as soon as it was found to be effective. 14 Mahomedans were 
Killed and 7 wounded. Necessary arrangements were made to attend the 
wounded and to send them to Jhalakati for medical treatment, the dead being 
Sent to Barisal for post mortem examination*’. 


Interpellation in Parliament. 

tt 24th March in the House of Commons Mr. LANSBURY asked the 

Under Secretary of State for India whether he is aware that on the occasion of the 
disturbances which look place at Kulakati on 2nd March the Magistrate ordered 
firing to take place at six-feet range on an unarmed crowd, esusing 19 deaths 
and seriously injiirnig many others, of whom 12 are not expected to recover ; 
is lie aware that no injury was inflicted by firearms on either Magistrate or police • 
wnen he will be in a position to put before the House the official report on 
tnesc events; and is it proposed to hold a special inquiry into the matter? 

L telegrams received from the 

t^erament of India, which constitute all the information I have at present on 
mis lamentable occurrence. It will be clear from the terms of these reports 
that I Mnnot accept as eptirelj- accurate all the implications in the hon. 

'°r' ** u® or has Ijeen, 

tlte Commissioner of the Division, and I am taking steps to obtain 

the substance ofhisftidings without delay. s i « 
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TtUgramfrom ifu Gowmmintof Indm daiid 3rd Marche 1927. 

Following from Government of Bengal, 2ml March, ia repeated for your information. 
Begins. Diutrict Magietratr, Bakarganj, wires that he was forced to order Frontier 
fire on largo Mohammedan mob who violently opposeil Hindu musio by mosque at 
Kulkatbi. Casualties number 12 killed and wounded 7. Further detailB will bo tele- 
graphed when received. 

Telegram from the' Government of India dated 5th March^ / 927. 

In continuation of our tel gram riatrd March 3rd, 239. Following telegram has been 
received from tho Government of Bengal and is ropt^ated for yonr information. Begms. 
Following messago was received yesterday from the District Magistrate, Barisal. Begins. 
On arrival at Mosque we found strong armed Mohammedan mob occupying tho mosque 
precincts, and refusing to allow passage to small Hindu procession with musio on District 
Board road adjoining the mosque. No reason why this procession should not pass, 
partioularly as time not prayer hour. Mohammedans informed accordingly, but repeated 
persuasion proved useless, owing to incitement by Maulvi Sbailaduddin. Mob proclaimed 
unlawful assembly and ordered to disperse, but vehemently refused, crying would kill 
and bo killed. Attitude very threatening. Long spears brandished at us. Warning 
rcp«^atedly would be fired on if did not dispiTse. Military Police brought up and Maolvi 
arrested, whilst further uselesH persunsioa and even prayers by ofHcers and two local 
Mohammedans (? were) being (? attempted), armed groups began gathering at opposite 
sidrs (if tho road enclosing the force. Setdng further p»irleying usedesa and situatioa 
growing momentarily more dangerous, [ ordered the Superintendent of Police fire. Bounds 
fired 33 ; 14 killed, 8 wounded, all Mohararaetlans. Ena%, Full report cxpi cted to-cisy, 
on receipt of which it will bo telegraphed. Commissioner of Dacca Division has pro- 
ceeded to Barisal for inquiry. 

Telegram from the Government of India dated 6th Marche 1927. 

In contiimatinn of our telegram datc<i 5th March, 850. Following telegram has been 
received from the Governrueut of Bengal, and is repeated for your information. Begins. 
Facts regarding the firing at Kulkathi, so far as at present ascertained, are as follows : 
A is held every year ^^mabalia, Police Station Jhalnkaii, on the occasion of the 
Shivaratri festival which attracts considerable numbers of Hindu pilgrims, largely women, 
from all over the c lantry. About a mile from the mela ground at Jaganathpar (Kulkatbi), 
on the side of tho road from Jhalakati to Nalchili by which tho pilgrims pass to the mein 
ground, there is a small mosque which is said to have been erected not more than 7 years 
ago. Previously there was mosque oo the other side of the road, but at some distance 
fiom it. As Hindus were apprehending disturbances on the occasion of this festival. 
Magistrate of the District inspcoteil mela ground on 17th February to ascertain what 
arrangements were required. As far as he was able ' to ai^certain, there had never been 
any opposition to the procession with music or to ll/fucfta/n or such religious exclamations 
which pilgrims are accustomed to make on similar oceadons ) but as precaution against 
pOBsibl) trouble this year, he arranged with the Superintendent of Police to have pickets 
of one Jemadar and ten arme<l police at this place daring the mela. Party of one Jemadar 
and 80 ritles of Eastern Frontier Rides was also sent to Ponabalia for emergency on Ist 
March. Sub-divisional Officer was sent to be present at the mWa, and was warned that 
mosque might be danger spot. He was instructed to make further inquiries as to local 
custom, and to allow parties to pass with music unless he was satisfied that there was 
any practic.:} to the contrary. In the early morning on 2nd March a Hindu Sanklrlan 
procession formed up and started for the mela ground playing music along the road wbioli 
passes the mosque. Crowds of armed Mohammedans began to collect at the mosque in 
preparation to oppose the procossion. Boeing this. Bub-divisional Oflicer, who is an 
Indian Christian, stopped the procession at souie distance from the mosque, and en- 
deavoured to persuade the Mohammedans to allow the procession to pass pcao<fally. They 
resolutely refused to do this, and the crowd began to swell and to adopt threatening 
attitude. Bixteen rifles of the Eastern Frontier Billea and a few civil polios were 
stationed near Kulkathi mosqu'*, but seeing the situation becoming more serious. Bub- 
divisional Officer sent for 4 more riflt men. This rearguard arrived simultaneously with 
District Magistrate and Supe rintendent of Police, who bad come to supervise arrange- 
ments. This was at about 9 a.m. Meanwhile, attituda of Mohammedans bad beooino 
more threatening under inciteoient of one Muhammad Shadaduddin, and ^bey wore pre- 
pared violently to resist any attempts on the part of Hindus to pass mosque with musio. 
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Snb-divisiosBl Officer bad ratiefird himself after inquiries that Hindu proocesions bad 
previously passed by nooeque without any protests from Mohammedans. In these oirenm- 
Btanoes, District Magistrate decided that existing custom should be maintained, and, with 
assistance of Superintendent of Police and Sub-divisional Officer, repeatedly requested 
Mohammedans to disperse, but they continued in thrir truculent attiturie and brandished 
their weapons defiantly to rmphasise their resolve to resist procession. District Magistrate 
then declared them to be an unlawful assembly, and warned them that they should be 
dispersed by rifle fire unless they went away peacefully ; but despite these warnings, 
Muhammad 8hadadnddin continued to incite the crowd saying that they would submit 
to being killed rather than give in. There were then about 600 armed Mohammedans in 
the open space round mosque, and they were only separated from the road by a ^ ditch 
about 2 yards in width. Others estimated at another 500, were assembled in the Jungle 
behind. As the crowd refused to disperse, the District Magistrate ordered the Superin- 
tendent of Police march up contingent Eastern Frontier Bifies. This was done, and 
the Magistrate again ordered the crowd disperse, but was again disobeyed, Mohammedans 
waving their spears and thrusting them in the direction of tho officers and sepoys. 
District Magistrate then ordered the arrest of Muhammad Bhadnduddin who was taken 
away in custody. Thereafter further attempts were made by all the officers present and 
2 leading Mohamvicdans to induce the crowd to disperse, but without avail. On the 
contrary, some of the crowd began to cross the road at little distance and collected in 
groups with spears on the other side of the road, thus surrounding police party. As the 
crowd became stil more threatening and was then within 3 yards of tho police, and 
was armed with deadly weapons, District Magistrate then gave orders to fire, and with 
his approval Superintendent of Police ordered one round to bo fired by each man. 
This order was communicated by the Havildar to his men and fire opened by 14 men. 
It seems, however in the tremendous din which the Mohammedans were making, the 
order w*B 8 not properly heard, and that actnally 87 lonnds fired before the firing was 
Btopped. Mohammedans did not disperse when fire first opened, and firing stopped as 
soon as it was found to be effective. Fourteen Mohammedans hilled and 7 wounded. 
Necessary arrangements were made to attend the wounded, and to Bond them to Jbalakati 
for medical treatment, dead being sont to Barisal post mortem examination. Full inquiry 
into the matter is now being made by the Oommissicner, and in view of this inquiry the 
Government do not propose to make any comments at this Btagc->£;7(f5. 

The Larkana Riot. 

A Hindu-Miislim fracas occurred at Larkana (Upper Sind) on the 29th 
March 1927 as the result of a dispute between Hindus and Mahomedans over 
the possession of a woman and three children. The District Magistrate visited 
the scene of disturbance at noon and by 2 o’clock the riot was supressed. 

The following is the summary of a joint statement reviewing at length the 
cause of the disturbance and the facts relating thereto issued under the signa- 
tures of Khan Bahadur Bhauto Noor Mahomed, Pleader, and GulamMahomed 
Isran, members of the Bombay Council, and Sirdar Wahid Bux and Seth Haji 
Abdullah Haroon, members of the Assembly: — 

The Moslem Version. 

The signatories state that about twenty years ago a Hindu woman with three 
children, two sons and a daughter, embraced Islam. The woman mariied a 
Mussalman in the village of Garrelo in Larkana District. She got her son 
married to the niece of her Mussalman husband and also married her daughter in 
a Mussalman family. The woman lived a happy life with her Mussalman husband 
to whom she bore three more sens, at present aged 14, 1 1 and 9 year respec- 
tively. After a lapse of all this time, of a sudden an application was made to the 
District Magistrate, Larkana, for the release of the former daughter of this woman 
on the ground that she was wrongfully confined. Curiously enough all the 
members of the above family were brought to Larkana by Hindu Sabhawalas 
and Arya Hamajists and lodged in a house, whence the chief member of the 
family was immediately driven away. This man applied to the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate for returning to him his three Mussalman children and his Mussalman 
niece wrcngfujjy confined by THindus. They were produced before the Magistrate 
cn the evening of the 28th March. The children made pitious appeals to the 
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Majfistrate to be handed over to their father, wept bitterly in the open Court 
in the presence of all assembled and recited verses h’om the Koran to convince 
the Magistrate of their being Mussalmans but the Magistrate ordered the 
police to give them back to the Hindus. Hearing this order the children, three 
sons and the girl, dinged round the neck of their father and when forcibly 
separated caught hold of chairs and tables and kent on crying a^d weeping all 
the time. In this condition they were handed over to the Hindus as ordered by 
the Court. This scene created a sensation throughout the town. To move the 
District Magistrate about 1,000 Mussalmans, including several hundred bo^, 
assembled on the following morning in his bungalow and appealed for his 
intervention. The District Magistrate promised legal help and asked the crowd 
to repair to Khan Bahadur Amir All’s garden where negotiations were in pro- 
gress between the Hindu and Muslim leaders for the restoration of children to 
their father. Half of the gathering went away to their homes and the rest went 
to the garden where the District Magistrate also soon arrived. These negotia- 
tions were going on for the previous three or four days and the restoration of 
the children was being put off by the Hindus from morning to evening and 
evening to morning in order to gain time to win over the children to make a 
statement about their future custody in their favour. The leading Mussalmans 
then present and the District Magistrate persuaded the men to remain calm 
and await the restoration of the children. Meanwhile, in another part of the 
town, a Hindu started teasing and assaulting Mussalman passersby in. the bazaar 
and severely injured one Mussalman whose injuries bled. This news reached the* 
crowd at the garden with the exaggeration that the injured person was a Syed 
and was killed. Upon this the gathering got instantaneously out of control and 
though every effort was made to pacify them they rushed through the main 
bazaar hitting more Hindus who came across their path and damaged anything 
that caught their eye. The District Magistrate closely followed the crowd and 
the wave of disturbance subsided in about twenty minutes. The disturbance 
over, the crop of arrests began to be gathered. Mr. Ramnath, Sub -Inspector, 
accompanied by Hindu Sangathanists, went about the town arresting any 
Mussalman they met till late in the.evening and though it was understood that the 
Resident Magistrate would go to the police station and release those innocently 
arrested everyone was put in the lock-up. 

News popagated that there was panic among Larkana Hindus is baseless. 
Even on the qist March, the day on which a telegram was sent to the Com- 
missioner and the Government about the prevalence of uneasiness among the 
Hindus, there was not the slightest panic or any kind of alarm among them and 
this has been admitted by several very responsible Hindu gentlemen. In fact there 
was no cause of alarm even immediately after the brief wave of disturbance had 
passed over the town. The continuation of hartal in a modified form, as it 
prevails now, is not now based any longer on any apprehension or fear of Mussal- 
man aggression. It is rather said to be due to preachings of some men who 
make Hindus feel that the fullest pound of Muslim flesh would not be obtained 
without the use of hartal. If these persistent reports be true and if the shops 
that opened have been closed again owing to such instructions, we can only 
pity the province where the feelings of people can be worked up in this manner. 
We cannot close this without condemning unreservedly the spirit of lawlessness 
shown hy our co-religionists at Larkana, after they got out of control. They 
have spoiled the fair name of our community and by their miserable action have 
brought discredit on it. They must realise once for all that it never pays to 
create any disturbance, whatever the nature or extent of provocation offered. 
We beg to extend our fullest sympathy to the injured persons and to the rela- 
tions of the diseased Hindu who was a resident of quite a different taluk. 
Wie are glad that Mussalmans in the villages and other towns kept their heads 
cool and continued to show brotherly feelings to the Hindus in spite of the 
wildest rumours to the contrary. We may be excused if we appeal in the end to 
the patriotic and broad-minded leading men among ^he Hindus to take a note of 
the doings and preachings of the Arya Saraajists and their Hin^ helpers in 
Sind. Connivance at their actions as is unfortunately happening is not a happy 
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sign of the times and cannot absolve the leading Hindus still from communal 
bias and from the duty they owe to the province as a whole. We are compelled 
to say that there has been too much connivance at, and also help given by some 
of the Hindu leading men to, some of the most objectionable activities oft he 
Arya Samajisis in the towns and the villages of Sind which need to be checked. 
We hope our appeal will not go in vain.” 

The Hindu Version. 

The Hindu version of the circumstances that led to the riots is given 
in a lengthy statement made by Messrs. Bhojsingh Pagalanaji, Jairamclas Doulat- 
ram, and Rijhumal K. Lahiri as a reply to the above statement. The Hindu 
version alleges that the riots were the result of premeditation on the part of 
the Muslims who, while negotiations were in progress over the question of 
the custody of three minor children of Lakhmibai, a Hindu woman, who had 
been living with a Muslim, held a mass meeting without lights and without 
admitting even C i d reporters at which highly exciting speeches were made. 
Subsequent closing of Muslim shops is also said to have been determined upon 
nt that meeting. On the morning of the 29th March Muslims gathered in large 
numbers in different parts of the town. The District Magistrate, it is stated, 
in the course of his morning walk met one party of about three or four hundred 
excited Muslims and reprimanded them. Muslims from the outlying parts began 
to swell the crowd of whom about 2,000, armed with lathis, marched to the District 
Magistrate’s bungalow and demanded the return of the three children who, 
by order of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, had been handed over to their mother 
whose shuddhi ceremony had been performed three days previously. The District 
Magistrate directed the mob to a place where conversations in the same connec- 
tion were going on between Hindu and Muslim leaders. On the way and 
elsewhere the Muslim crowds began to raid Hindu shops. It was then about 
11-30. Rioting continued till about 3 in the evening. The statement finally 
protests against attempts made by signatories to the Muslim statement to mini- 
mise the seriousness of the situation and denies that the riot was provoked by 
Hindus. 


The Lahore Riot. 

A Sikh-Muslim riot took place in Kablimulls Haveli in Dabbi Bazar, Lahore 
on the 3rd May 1927 in the night as a result of which two Mahomedans were 
killed and four Mahomedans were injured, of w'hom two received serious 
injuries. The riot originated in some muslims irritating and insulting a Sikh 
^man wereupon a number of Sikhs of the neighbourhood belaboured some 
Muslims. This eventually developed into a riot with the result above stated. 
As soon as the Police received the news of the riot, the Superintendent and 
Deputy Superintendent with a strong police force hastened to the spot and 
rcstwed order and removed the dead and the wounded to the hospital, 
Enciuiries made on the 4^h May showed that some days ago a Maho- 
medan had insulted^ a Sikh girl inside the city bazaar whereupon a case 
was filed against him by the Sikhs and he was challaned yesterday. The 
case came up before the Court ot the City Magistrate where a compromise 
was effected aid the parties agreed to withdraw the case but the prose- 
cuting Inspector declined. The case was then proceeded with. A large 
number of Hindus, Sikhs and Mussalmans crowded the court to watch the case, 
lowards the evening there was considerable excitement amongst the Sikhs 
WHO decided to hold a Dewan ^Conference) at night to discuss the question 
of cases of insults to Hindu and Sikh ladies by certain Mahomedans, and a Sikh 
drum-beater went m different Mohalla announcing the Dewan. When the Dewan 
at about 9 p. m., a quarrel arose near Kablimulls Haveli in 
Dabbibazaar between a Sikh and a Muslim. News of this quarrel was at once 
brought to the notice of the »ewan from where it was alleged about 20 Sikhs with 

quarrel and a free fight ensued between the Sikhs 
and Muslims with the result above stated. 
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More Rioting. 

On this day (4th March) another fracas took place in Anarkali bazaar where, 
it was stated, a crowd of Mussalmans, while they were passing through the bazaar 
shouting ** Alla-o-Akbar ” and asking Mahomedans to close their shops, attacked 
several passers-by including one Sikh, causing injuries to a number of persons. 
The police at once rushed to the scene from the Anarkali Thana and dispersed 
the crowd. There was panic in the bazaars and all shops in the Anarkali Street 
were closed and police pickets were posted in different quarters. 

After the lull of a few hours serious riots broke out again in the evening and 
rioting continued in several parts of the city. A strong contingent of British 
and Indian troops had been requisitioned and they were guarding the danger 
spots. Several armoured cars with machine guns were patrolling the city. 
Detachments of Hodson’s florse were posted outside the city gates. A large 
number of British and Indian troops were kept in readiness in the city in 
Kotwali to meet emergencies. The evening’s severe rioting starJed on the 
return of thousands of Musalmans who accompanied the funeral procession of 
three Mahomedans who were killed in the last night’s fracas. 

The evening riot continued till midnight in different parts of the city after 
which hour it began to abate and by 1 p. m. the situation was comparatively 
quieter although stray cases of assaults were continuing in the alleys and by- 
lanes of the city. Mr. Ogilvie, District Magistrate, who was on leave, was 
recalled by urgent wire and he arrived at about midnight and immediately 
proceeded to the various scenes of disturbances to control the situation. 
From the various reports it was gathered that about 10 died and more than 
50 were more or less seriously injured. Brickbats and lathies were freely 
used during the riots in the evening by the rioters of all the three Com- 
munities; but most of the deaths were caused by lathi blows and other weapons. 
Reports of some cases of arson were received in the Kotwali but prompt measures 
were taken by the authorities and not many houses \yere burnt except one inside 
Moshi Gate. Mahomedans mercilessly assaulted the Hindus and the Sikhs 
severely dealt with the Mahomedans wherever they could get hold of them. The 
evening’s riots produced terror in the minds of law-abiding and peaceful citizens. 

Magisterial Orders. 

On the 5th March two orders were promulgated by Mr. Emerson, Additional 
District Magistrate. The first order lays down that the victims killed during the 
rioting shall not be taken out in precession unless two hours’ previous notice 
has been given to the officer in charge of Kotwali, Lahore. This order is to 
remain in force unless previously cancelled until the 20th May. The second 
order says : Whereas riots having occurred in Lahore city and damage to life and 
property has been occasioned and whereas there is every reason to believe that, 
if the public are allowed to frequent the streets till 8 p. m. there will be further 
damage to life and property, it is directed that every good person within the 
walls of the city of Lahore at 3 p. m. on the 5 May and on every subsequent 
date until further orders shall not leave his house between the hours of 8 p. m. 
and 5 a. m. 

Effect of the Curfew Order. 

The above curfew order had a most desirable effect. Everything was quiet the 
whole night and not a soul stirred out of the houses after 8 p. ni. except officers 
on duty and those who had permits. Patrol parties continued to move about 
in different streets and lanes of the city while armed pickets guarded the city 
gates. On the 6th the situation continued to be quiet and no cases of assault 
were reported. The city and the principal thoroughfares were more or less 
deserted and the majority of shops were closed. Persons walking or passing 
with lathis were challenged by pickets on duty and their lathis and sticks were 
deposited in Kotwali. 

Official Version of th^Riot. 

Th6 followitig official communique was issued by the Punjalf Government 
regarding the riots on the 5th May;— 
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"As exaggerated and mialeading accounts have been published of tiie 
recent rioting in Lahore, it is desirable to make known the actual facts so 
far as these have been ascertained by the Government. The first disorder 
occurred at about 9 p. m., on the evening of the 3rd May when some Sikhs 
are alleged to have attacked Mahomedans in the neighbourhood of Haveli 
Kabli Mai. The police were quickly on the spot in considerable strength and 
restored order. They fojiind that eight persons had been injured, all of whom, 
with the exception of a Hindu boy, were Mahomedans. Of these three were 
dead and five, of whom one subsequently died, were wounded. Four Sikhs 
were arrested on the spot by the police. Investigation into this affray is being 
personally conducted by a European Superintendent of Police specially detajled 
for duty. On the forenoon of the 4th May, although great excitement prevailed 
in the city and a large number of shops were closed, only one instance of actual 
disorder took place. This occurred in Anarkali when a party of Muslims were 
endeavouring to persuade the shop-keepers to close their shops and a man, 
who is alleged to have had the appearance of a Muslim, suddenly attacked and 
stabbed five or six shop-keepers with a knife. This individual managed to 
evade arrest. In view of the grave state of tension in the city and possibility of 
the disorder occurring during or after funeral of victims, it was decided to 
take special precautions including sending of troops and armoured cars. The 
first detachment of troops reached the city soon aftei midday. On the afternoon 
of the 4th May a very large procession followed the funerals of the victims of 
rioting of the previous night. As the tail of the precessions which was accom- 
panied by the Magistrates and the Police passed a Hindu temple some stones 
were thrown at it but no serious fracas occurred and no one appears to have 
been seriously injured. Some arrests of persons alleged to have thrown stones 
were made. On conclusion of the fureral ceremonies which were very largely 
attended, at about 6 p. m. adequate arrangements were made by the troops and 
the Police to ensure that no disorder accompanied the return of the large crowds 
from the burial ground to the city. Special precautions taken with this object 
worked effectively and this stage regarding which some anxiety had been felt 
was not marked by any serious disorder. Crowds passed through the long 
Anarkali Bazaar without excitement or disturbance but after they had reached 
the city and dispersed to their Mohalla isolated cases of assaults on indivi- 
duals were reported to the Police from different quarters of the city. Later in 
the evening two cases occurred on the crowds assembling. One of these was at 
Lohari Gate, and one at the Mochi Gate. At both places Magistrates were 
present. A threatening crowd of the Lchari Gate was dispersed by a detach- 
ment of Hodson^s Horse under the Magistrate’s order. The other crowd was 
similarly dispersed on the arrival of a detachment of cavalry on the spot ; but a 
few casualties had occurred before the cavalry arrived. 

Police and Military Arrangements. 

“ Isolated attacks on individuals continued to be reported to the police from 
various parts of the city until about up. m. on the 4tn. Meanwhile a careful 
system of patrols had been organised in all the streets inside the walled city 
radiating from a common centre. This proved very effective and continued in 
operation throughout the night. The Colonel Commandant of the Lahore Brigade 
area personally supervised the dispositign of the troops in consultation with the 
civil authorities. Orders were.issued by the .Additional Magistrate under Sec- 
tion 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure prohibiting a Muslim meeting which 
was announced to be held on the return of the funeral party from the burial 
ground. No meeting actually took place. Orders were subsequently issued 
prohibiting the carrying of lathis or the assembling of persons in bodies of more 
than four. Owing to rumours that arson on a large scale was contemplated 
during the night, the Municipal and the railway fire brigades were mobilised and 
special orders were issued to the Magistrates, troops and the police making it 
clear that they were to open fire on any one attempting incendiarism or indulging 
in rioting, such firing being, off course kept within the limits necessary to ensure 
control of th^ immediate situation. Seven incendiary fires actually occurred 
during the fight but all were extinguished by the fire brigade within a few 
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minutes except one in which a Hindu temple outside the Bhati Gate was gutted 
in spite of the strenuous work by the fire brigade. The troops who had a hard 
day on the 4th May were reinforced by fresh troops early on the morning of the 
^th May and an adequate force of cavalry, infantry, and armoured cars is now 
in the city capable 01 dealing with any contingencies. In addition to the regular 
staff of Magistrates four special European Magistrates have been placed on duty 
in the city. Police reserves are being called in from other centres. 

Assaults on Individuals. 

On the morning of the 5th May one case of assault on individuals was re- 
ported from the neighbourhood of Tavali Gate. A marked feature of the dis- 
turbance up to the present moment (mid-day of the 5th May) has been that there 
have been no clashes of large b^ies of men but numerous assaults on indivi- 
duals by single persons or small bodies. Such assaults have been scattered 
'Wer a verv wide area. They constitute a form of lawlessness, the most difficult 
to deal witn, and may necessitate the continuance for some days to come of a 
system of intensive patrols over the net work of streets inside the city walls. 
A curfew order is to be promulgated to-day directing all persons residing within 
the city to be indoors by i p. m. The number according to the hospitals’ 
returns hitherto ascertained is 14 killed and 103 wounded. The number is fairly 
equally distributed among Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs. 

The funerals of victims took place during the afternoon of the day. Proces- 
sions to the burial ground were limited in numbers and were accompanied by 
strong escorts of police and troops which prevented any disorder. A few iso- 
lated attacks on individuals were reported during the early part of the afternoon, 
but none after 3 p. m. In these attacks two men were killed and twenty woun- 
ded. Both men killed were Hindus. A fracas on a slightly larger scale in 
range was quickly suppressed by troops without firing or casulties. The night 
was absolutely quiet owing to the effective enforcement of the Curfew Order at 
8 p. m., the streets being wholly deserted except for patrols of troops and police. 
Up till 3 p. m. on the 6th only two isolated assaults on individuals have been 
reported. A Sikh was stabbed near Sheranwala gate at about 11-30 a. m and 
a Hindu was very severely wounded in Changar Mohalla about 1-25. The con- 
gregations that assembled in the various mosques for Jumma prayers about the 
mid-day dispersed quietly, the authorities having taken full precautions to pre- 
vent disorder. The casualties roll has now been carefully verified. The total 
number of deaths is 18, of whom 8 are Hindus 6 Muslims, 4 Sikhs, wounded 178 
of whom 95 are Hindus, 41 Muslims, 41 Sikhs and i Christian. 

Canards. 

** A rumour to which currency has been given in certain newspapers that 
the Sikhs are pouring into the city in large numbers from the surrounding area 
is false. One small band of seventeen Sikhs was stopped by the Magistrate on 
the 6th of May inside the Bhati gate. Eleven of the seventeen were arrested 
and the other six ran away. This is the only incident of the kind that ^s 
occurred. Another wholly false rumour is to the effect that women have been 
insulted and injured by badmashes of both communities. This is untrue. No 
women are among those killed or wounded. No disturbance or disorder has been 
reported form any neighbouring district.” ^ 
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f'ke l^angila ^asul Case. 

On the 4th May 1927 at the Lahore High Court Mr. Jufitice Kunwar 
i>alfp Singh pronounced judgment in the ' J^ngila Hasul ’ case accepting the 
revieien and acquitting the aeeused Bajpal» the publieher of the pamphlet 
•af that>‘name. The aocueed*?petitioner had been convicted by Mr. jPhailbusi 
aeagfilMte, under aeotioti lSS-A, I. P, G., and sentenced to 10 months’ rigorous 
and a fins of Bs. 1»000. The conyiction was maintained by 
^1. 'NfSOlas, sessions judge, on appeal but the sentence was reduced to 
six months* rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Bs. 1,000. 

Mr* Justice Dalip Singh held that the intention to create ill-feeling 
^iMweei] dasses ooSid not be necessarily infen'od though such a feeling might 
be the result of such a publication. The learned judge found section t5B-A 
iMrti applicithle to the and added that the Government Advocate could 
toot stfi^est any other section that could apply. His lordship, therefore, 
aoqnitted the accused. The following is a short history of the case as con- 
tributed by Pundit A. S. Sharma in the Amrita Basar Patrika” : — 

History of the Case. 

** Bangila Bisiil ease which has apparently reached its final stage in the Punjab ^ 
HIgfa Oeart deserves more than a passing notice. The case was instituted by the Govern- 
SDCBt antter fieotion 158 -A I.F.O. some three yrarsagn and the accused Mabashe Rajpal, 
who is a weil-knoen publisher of religious books, was hauled up for exciting hatred 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. Ths book ** Bangila Basnl ” which is the 
. sablect of the case is a small brochure written by some anonymous but well-informed 
If^thdr, who has tried to draw instances from the life of the Prophet, against Ibo evils of 
'.Of -polygamy etc. Those who have read the hook know that there is no attempt at ridicn- 
^tobg the facts pnt' forth in simple and innocent language are entirely based on the 
'%ritfi^ Cf standard authors on Islam, both European and Mohamumdan. There is 
nothing in the book which has not sOue anthority behind it. Bneh was the simple and 
logical basis of the book ; but the Government saw great excitement to hatred among the 
two communities and drew up proceedings. It is interesting to point out that the action 
'Ugaitlst 1^0 publisher was taken long after the actual publication of the book and the 
^-Goirertoltt^t did toot think it necessary to do anything in the matter until a clue was got 
' torote'm toec^n of the Mohammadans who held a meeting of protest and a note was 
Vabatnia Gandhi in “Young India'** condemning the literature of this nature. 

^^iPbe book In question was written at a time when literature of this type was being 
f inm both the sides wad the Mohammadans had made a begitming by publishing 
% voiy tobJfOGontble book entitled “Uneesveen Badika Mabarishi** (Mabarishi of the 
^aodnCttMiith century) against the venerable founder of the Arya Samaj. Mahatma Gandhi 
bad penned down a note* against the tone and natare of this book aileo ; but look to the 
'discretion of the Panjab Government that it decided to prosecuto the publisher ol 
Bangila Basal alone and not the publisher of the latter pnblioation. 

“ The Punjab Government made a serious mistaxe in sanctioning the proseention in 
“ Bangila Basol ’* case and a still greater mistake in continuing the ease even when the 
aocosed bad * expressed regret and had of his own accord offered not to sell and publish 
the book any more. The delays of Jaw are well known and in this partieular instance the 
oa89 was dragged through three weary years. In any other province sneh a minor case 
would have ended la a couple of months, but the Punjab Government went on with it for 
not one or two but three years. During this time one or two Magistrates changed hands 
and OB points of law the case was referred to the High Court not less than three times. 
The Hagistr|te in the lowA court who convicted the accused, raised an interesting 
point that the witnesses called by the aoonsed in bis defence should be only those persons 
whto have a personal knowledge about the life of Mohammad, This point of exceptional 
4 ;eninB had not occurred to his predeoeisor and the result was that the aoeCied was not 
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ftbta to protittco ddfenoe in hU lavoar. The aoonaed wag iiot ^ OambooteDt ** to ialnii 
life into the dead bodies of tlohammad’s time and to call them froin tbeir gcaxes at hla 
witnesses and the court would not allow snob persons to appear before it who had an 
indirect knowledge of the times 1 

“Notwithstanding the hollow nature o! the case and inabilitj el the aoeased ta 
produce defence witnesses on account of the curious plea of the oourt. it iatocaage tbak 
the punishment given in this case was very lovcre i. e., 18 montha* rigoroui impriionmeni 
with a fine of rupees ono thousand. The maximum Imprisonment allowable under the 
Section is two years and the Magistrate was kind enough to allot tbreCiioiirth. of the 
maximum to Mabashe Bajpal. As regards fine “ full measure ** was used and ao^consi- 
deration was shown for the faot that the accused had not earned even one-tenth of the 
amount of fine imposed from his unlucky book and then he had to spend » good; deal to 
course of these three years on his ease. Such a harsh punishment under Seetiott igr 

absolutely unknown in any other provinoo except the unfortunate province, ol the PanMa 
which is a next door neighbour to N. W. F. famous for harsh sentences. It I rememhia 
arightf in Bengal such a harsh sentenoo was never pronounoeii under Section IfiS^A to 
these yearSi although Calcutta passed through terrible oommunal riots. It wag ptfiaiing 
however to find that the Sessions Judge of Lahore on appeal has reduced the sentence o| 
imprisonment to six months although he did not see his way to make any induction to Umi 
huge amount of fine, 

“On a farther appesl in the Puniab High Court, the strnoture of the whole ease 
came to the ground with a crash and Justice Sanwar Dalip Singh who is by the way an 
Indian Christian, acquitted Mahashe Bajpal and held that Beotion 158-A is not applicable 
in the case and remarked that the Government Advocate could not suggest any other 
section that could be applied. A case whioh went through three long years and involved, 
a grccit expense on both sides has at last ended in such a dramatio way that one can 
easily understand how recklessly the provincial Governments often institnte oases under 
Section 183.*A-^a section the use of whioh has become so very common in all provinces.'* 


The A. B. Patrika'f Commenlt. 

II riie reply of His Excellency Governor of the Punjab to a deputation of leading 
Mahammadans which waited on him at Lahore to present their views on the judgment 
of the Above case is likely to raise misgivings in the minds of all who have tbs canic of 
freedom in literary and journalistic criticism at heart. But what is likely to cause the 
greatest surprise in the minds of the public is the way in which His Excellency dealt 
with judgment of the High Court in the “ Bangila Basal*’ case. We quite agree with 
His Excellency that “it is always necessary for the Executive Governmont to exhibit a 
due reserve iu dealing with judicial pronouncements especially when they proceed from 
the highest courts” but we confess wo did not quite follow how the bead of the Excoutivji 
in the same breath could publicly hold that the judgment seemed “ to break new ground 
as ^egArds the interpretation of the law.” It is not for us to suggest whether the Execo- 
tive should resort to a process by whioh it could obtain either from the High Court itself 
or from the Privy Council “ a reconsideration of the point of law taken in the jodgmeoL 
in tbo hope that the final decision might be more in accord with the view we liad token 
when we initiated and supported the prosicntion” but we consider it to be our dnty to 
point out that His Excellency should have been more reserved in referring to the matter 
of Uio R^ala Vartman which is ** now coming before the courts.” We consider it to be 
our duty to protest emphatically against a declaration from the head of the Executive at 
* the matter of the Rtsala Kurimuff represents “ for us an opportunity for 
testing the interpretation which is to bo placed on the law” and that “ tbs decision to this 
case will decide whether wo can rest content with the legislature for some modiAoatioA 
Of Its terms. » It would have been well for all concerned if His Excellency had seen hkk 
decUion.*^^ ** reference to a matter which has yet to bo placed before a oomt te 

interest in the reply of His Excellency is the extent of 
PnSah lordshto ol the 

the case found that it dto not uritlito 

More about the Prophet by other writers of whom many were English witbont afeS wat- 
hatred between the classes atd communities amongst His 
himself remarks «one must be clesr that the leglsiatnre 
embargo on such attacks ; k wIB ato sedk to 
pievsns a seriooi treatinent of questions of religioua bieUwy though staled to ortoeal 
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terms. If wo have obligations for the preserration of pnblio tranqnilit^r, we are also 
bound to respect the claim for that freedom of discussion which is necessary for the 
ascertainment of truth, historical or religious. A serious and critical treatment does not 
entirely exclude the use of satire ; but it would certainly stop short at deliberate ridi* 
cule.** Bnt to seek to tighten the law, or to influence the interpretation in a manner to 
suit the oonrenience of the executive or to put such a wide interpretation as to bring 
within its purview all writidgs which may be considered to be objectionable by some 
members of any particular community are to fetter that very freedom of discussion ’* 
for which His Excellency expressed so much solicitude. 

It is not necessary to prove our point to deny that the present communal tension has 
given impetus to much hack-writing on both sides much of which makes up by venom 
the absence of any intrinsic literary quality. But what the leaders of both the com- 
munities should seriously consider is that whether by approaching the Government to take 
measures against these literary mushrooms we shall not only be supplying the bureaucracy 
with a pretext to impose fresh fetters on the little freedom of opinion that we have and 
whether by advocating strong mcasuirs against these otherwise obscoro writers we do not 
give them a notoriety which always will make it easy for them to earn a cheap martyrdom. 
These writings do the least injury if they are taken little notice of and treated with the 
contempt they deserve.** 


Moulana Mahomed AH's Views. 

On the 28th June 1927 Maulana Mahomed Ali published two leading articles in his 
Unlu daily newspaper ** Hamdard ** on the Bangiia Basul case in the first of which ho 
answers the question whether the fault is that of ** Kadi ** or of canon law and comes to the 
latter conclusion. In the next article ho analyses the offence and states that it is a synthesiB 
of six different offences bnt Mr. Ennwar Dalip Singh is the first Judge of the High Court 
who has brought it home to Muesalmans that not one of these serious offences is an 
offence according to Indian legal code. He enumerates these offences as (1) insulting 
the founder of Islam, '(2) insulting the religion of Musealmans, (B) attempting to bring 
the founder of Islam into hatred, (4) attempting to bring the religion of Musealmans into 
hatred, (5) wounding the feeling of Mussalmans and (6) attempting to bring Muesalmans 
into contempt. 


Defective Law. 

Ho states that under Section 153-A only promoting or attempting to promote 
hatred against Muesalmans is punishable and not attempting to bring them into con- 
tempt. Also that, alJthongh promoting or attempting to piomoto hatred against Mnssal- 
mans is punishable, promoting or attempting to promote hatred against that august and 
exalted personality which every Mussalman values for more than his own life and far more 
than all Mnssalmans put together is not punishable. Nevertheless, the Maulana points 
out that Mr. Hanwar Dalip Singh, who bolds that the law is defective and desires that it 
should be so amended as to cover offences of insulting the religion of any person or 
wounding bis religious feelings, has condemned the pamphlet as malicious in tone and 
likely to wound the icligious feelings of the Muspalman community and only reluctantly 
accepted the revision and acquitted tbo petitioner. 

It may be that his interpretation of the existing law is wrong but the Maulana 
has come to the conclusion that neither ** The Muslim Outlook '* nor any other newspaper 
has shown that Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh intentionally misinterpreted the law and acquitted 
the accused through bigotry or dishonesty. Unless tbe Judge intentionally misinterprets 
Jaw and is bigoted or dishonest he cannot be asked to resign. If this was not tbe custo- 
mary procedure tbe Maulana thinks that nowhere in tbe world would a second judge 
have been found after the first had bec^n made to resign for an error of judgment. Tbe 
Haulanai while declaring tbe law to be extremely defective, clearly states that it was 
not intentionally left defective by tbe Government either, for it is equally helpless to-day 
In dealing with those who insnlt the religion of British officials and wound their religions 
feelings. Had Government known that tbe Jaw was defective it would not have knocked 
at the doors of tbe District Magistrate, tbe ScssionB Judge and the High Court itself in 
(hiscase. ^ 

a No Case Against Judge. 

Tbe Maulana e^Iains that he was the first Mussalman to point out in the course of 
his weekly speech in Juma Masjid on the 6th of May that very serious conKquencei were 
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likely to follow the acquittal of Rajpal. This iorigmeiit had opened the floodgates of 
mischief, much greater than Hindu-Moslim quarrels over cow-slaughter and musio before 
mosquoH. He was surprised that nobody eli« had dealt with or reviewed the judgment 
before ** The Muslim Outlook,’* and other sluslim papers had done so no less than three 
weeks* after it bad been delivered. When he returned to Delhi after a month's absence 
he found that some leading Punjab Mussaluians had already done what was needed by 
going in a deputation to the Governor of tho Punjab and so he remained silent. The 
Maulana gives full meed of praiso to the reply of dir Malcolm Hailey to tho deputation. 
After this there was nothing left for Musralmaus but to wait and see. 

However, ‘‘The Muslim Outlook** which hail been dealing with the matter since 
the 25th May all of sadden asked the Jndgo who had delivered the judgment to resign. 
Tho Maulana cannot understand this curious and belated demand. Ho says that he for 
many years never bad any respect Cor British law courts in India bat he fears the law of 
God and that law required that before wo condemn a person we must investigate and 
establish his guilt. Tho Muslim Outlook ** had not publisbeil any proofs of Mr. Kanwar 
Dalip Singh's bigotry or dishonesty and it was contonded on its behalf that the expressions 
it had used did not unequivocally express contempt of court. 

Wanted an Ordinance. 

The Maulana demands from the Government the promulgation of an ordinance 
making the offence of insulting a person's religion by insulting prophets, saints and other 
})crson8 held sacred by those following that religion and of wounding their religious 
feelings severely punishable and points out that newspapers like “ Pratap ” ^ of Lahore 
are taking advantage of the interregnum created by Mr. Kan war Dalip Singh's judgment. 

The Maulana concludes that the demand of the Lahore meeting that the Secretary 
of State should compel the judgo to ^resign is not justified. “ Lord Birkenhead demanding 
resignation from Mr. Kauwnr Dalip Singh is tho best illustration of Punjab humour,** 
If Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh deserved dismissal then “ The Muslim Outlook " and other 
Muslim papers and meetings of Punjab Mussalmans should have asked more emphatically 
for the resignation of Justice Zafar AH. Tho Maulana hopes that Government would 
release tho prisoners and remit tho fine. If they have erred they have done so through 
terrible excitement which is only natural when the Prophet is so foully reviled and tho 
law declares itself helpless to pnuish the guilty. That Bajpal should bo at large and 
Messrs. Bukhari and Narul Haq should rot in a prison is a most painful practical paradox 
of British justice. 


The Delhi Muslim’s Protest Meeting. 

On the SOI h June Delhi presented a gloomy appearance when Muslim shop-keepers 
observed a complete hartal and a monster meeting of MusiimB was held in the maidan 
opposite Jams Masjid to protest against the “ Uangila Basul " judgment. Mufti Kifaya- 
tttllab presided, who in opening the proceedings, said that the meeting bad been convened 
to protect the hononr of their Prophet. Ho Muidim could rest in peace it dirty xiflcctioua 
were cast on the Founder of Islam whom the Muslims loved more than their parents, 
children or even their own life. Muslims could stand all bodily toiturea but to them 
their Prophet was above criticism. According to Islamic law death was the only punish- 
ment for one who reviled their Prophet but unfortunately the Government and tho 
law of the country were not in MusJiin hands. They, therefore, wore patientJjr waiting 
to see what the Government of the land, which professed to safeguard the honour of aii 
religions saints, would do. It was true that Government did proceed against the author 
of ‘'Bangils Basul" but the final judgment of Justice Dalip Singh had given them a 
rode shock. Justice DuHp Singh bad decided that it was no crime to revile the .life of 
the founder of a religion. They, therefore, had gathered there to tell the Government 
what they proposed to do next. This will bo done by a resolution which the speaker 
expected they would pase nnanimously. 

Manlana Mahomed ALI, in moving tho resolution, said that daring and after the Great 
War the Muslim activity was directed to protecting the Kbilafat but to-day they assembled 
safcguariPthe hononr and fair name of the Founder of Islam himself. The Hindus 
Bhonid know that all worldly relations between Muslims, oon the one band and Ehiiafat 
Committee, Congress, Mahatma Gandhi and even the Government on«tbe other hand 
terminated when the life and soul of Islam was reviled. For Mnssalmans all their earthly 
activities and relations depend on their faith in Mahomed. If what Jnstioo DolJp Singh 
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mid was ima there wae no law left in the land for Mnnalmani. The proper thinic would 
have been to gi?e a terrible shaking to Bajpal, author of " Bangila Basal.** He adro- 
oated the addition of a new danse to section 16AA. — I. P. 0 making insalting a prophet 
penal. Pending this amendment of tlie criminal law of the land, the Viceroy should 
nse his extraordinary powers and promalgate an ordinance, thereby meeting the urgent 
need of the hour. This will prevent further mischief being done. The speaker conclu led 
with an appeal to Government to release the editor and printer ami publisher of The 
Muslim Outlook *’ who acted nhder a great provocation, A Muslim ceased to be ra- 
tional if his Prophet was insulted or his life reviled and he (Musi im) therefore, was not 
responsible for his actions. The same was the case of the editor and printer and publisher 
of ** Muslim Outlook.** 

The IMAM of Jama Masjid, seconding tho rcsolntion, said that Justice Dnlip Singh 
was either dishonest or a lunatio when he passed the orders in the ** Rangila Basal ** case. 
The speaker knew that. Justice Dulip Singh was not dishonest and a lunatio should not 
occupy the chair in a High Oonrt. He should either resign at onco or the Secretary of 
State should ask for his resignation forthwith. 

Ehwaja Haisan Niesmi felt it etrange that no sections of the criminal law could 
be found to convict the reviler of the Prophet’s life while a section could bo traced to 
sentence the insnltor of Jnsiicc Dulip Singh. 

The resolntion was further supported by Manlana Said Pirzada Mahomed HuBsain, 
S. M. Abdullah Hafiz Mahomed Sadiqne and several others and adopted unanimously. 

The President, in conclusion, advised tho andience to bo non-violent and should do 
nothing to excite themselves or others. The following is the text of the rcsolntion that was 
moved by Monlana Mahomed All and passed 

Resolution. 

The meeting expresses its deep resentment over the judgments which had 
outraged Muslim melings throughout the country and requests the Government 
to issue a communique explaining their future policy in matters like the one 
under discussion but, in the opinion of the organisers of the meeting, Government 
should either file a revision in the Privy Council against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Dalip Singh or show intention of amending the criminal law of the country 
with a view to bring ofifenders like the author of the ** Rangila Rasul *’ to book. 
In the meanwhile the Government should issue an ordinance thereby remedying 
the defects like the one in issue in the Indian penal Code. Failing all these 
alternatives, the meeting warns the Government that the Mussalmans would 
be compelled, though very reluctantly, to take the law into their own hands.” 


''Riaala Vartman'* Case, 

On the let July the Punjab Qovornment applied to tho Lahore High 
Court through the Oovornment Advocate for an order transferring the 
Risala Vartman case from the court of the District Magistrate, Amritsar, 
to the file of the High Court. 

The “ Risala Vartman '' was prosecuted for an article alleged to contain 
abuse of tho Prophet Muhammad and the Punjab Government announced its 
intention to treat this prosecution as a tost case on tho interpretation of 
section 16S-A, of tho Indian Penal Code. The application was successful 
and the writer was convicted. 



The Kak ori Conspiracy Case. 

On the 6th April 1927 Jndgment was delifered in the Kakori Conspiracy case by Ifr, 
A. H. De B. Hamilton, Special Judge, Lucknow. Of the 22 accused before the Court three 
were sentenced to be hanged, one was transport^ for life, one got 14 years* B. 1., five got 
10 years each, two 7 years each, six sentenced to 6 years* B. 1. two were acquitted and 
two, who had turned approvers, were pardoned. This case was one of the biggest conspiracy 
eases in India. Over 250 witnesses were produced on behalf of the proseoation before 
the Court of the Sessions, and the exhibits both material and documentary numbered 
nearly eleven hundred. 

History of the Case. 

It may be recalled that on the 9th August 1926 a passenger train was stopped 
by some persons and looted within ten miles of Lucknow Junction. Enquiry into this 
daring dacoity revealod to tho police the existence of a wide-spread revolutionary orga- 
nisation in the United Provinces with an off-shoot in tho Central Provinces and working 
in concert with the main organisation in Bengal. Armed with this knowledge tho 
C. I. L.. kept strict watch on the movements of the revolutionary suspects in the United 
Provinces and also intercepted their correspondence. Eventually on the 26th Septem- 
ber 1925 Mr. B. A. Ilortor of the C. I. D. issued a number of warrants for the arrests 
and house-searches in different cities of the province. The warrants were executed 
the next day and over 80 persons were apprehended. Searches also led to the recovery 
of several firearms and a mass of documents and revolutionary literature. The docu- 
ments seiz'd threw more light on the affairs of the organization, some more arrests 
were made and there was further rocoveiy of arms and ammunition. Some of the 
persons w’anted by the police evaded arrest. Of them one, namely, Uajendra Kumar 
Lahiri, was arrested on November 1925 in Dakshineswar in what was called a 
bomb factory. Towards tho end of the year 1925 tho police dropped the case against 
some of the arrested persons but sent up beiore Mr. Byed Ainnddin, Special Magistrate, 
26 persons on a charge of conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor, a cons- 
piracy to commit dacoity with ronrdcr. Of these 26 persons, three remained absoonding 
and two turned approvers. The Special Magistrate committed all the remaining 21 
persons to the Sessions. During the trial in the Bessions Court one accused, Damodar 
Swarup Seth, became seriously ill and his trial has been postponed. 

The Judgment. 

The Judge found that there was widespread conspiracy in the United Provinces the 
object of which was to effect armed revolntion for the overthrow of tho present Govern- 
ment. The headquarters of tho conspiracy was in Bengal from where the accused Jugesli 
Chandra Cbatterjee came as an emiesary to organise the U. P, branoh. Jogesh was 
assisted by the accufied G. C. Kar but ideas emanated principally from the accused 
Bachindranath Sanyal. The first seeds were planted in ibis province in 1923 ; but the 
plant was well nourished by the acoused Bamprasad and B. N. Lahiri. Bam Prasad was 
the ch*e£ of the staff in the United Provinces ; bnt Lahiri, too, was a very important 
member and was the go-between for the headquarters in Bengal and U. P. branoh. 
Dakhineswar and Shorabazaar were part and parcel of this conspiracy, the duty of the 
Bengal aection being to keep the Upper India organisation supplied with arms and 
ammunition. The Jt^ge farther found that the members of the conspiracy committed 
tho following dacoities to ooUfOt fnnds for the organisation : — (1) Bamraull dacoity com- 
mitted on the 26tb December, 1924, (2) Bichpnri dacoity committed on the 9th March, 
1923 (3) Dwarkapur dacoity on the 24th May, 1926. (4) The train dacoity on the 9tU 
August, 1926. The Judge further found that in the first two dacoities common criminals 
were enrolled to swell the number of daooits. 

In awarding sentences to the different accused the Judge remarked : — ** I have keen 
asked by tlie Public Prosecutor himself to temper justice with mercy in the case of those 
who are young and who have played bnt a secondary part in this conspiracy. In certain 
cases the Counsel has asked for mercy to be shown to a particular client and at the end 
the acensed Saohlndra Nath Banyal made a tfmilar request in general, 1 therefore think 
it right to pay something on the subjeot. 

** 1 do believe myself that the great majority of thg acented did Join this conspiracy 
for no personal gain or advantage and that what they did as memben of ^tbia conspiracy 
they did not do for the above pnrpoae, Banwari Lai has made certain accusations of 
dishonesty against Bam Prasad and the absconder Asad and Banarsi also had a snspioion 
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•glkiiut Btm Ptaaad, \\ bether they ms Joatifled or not 1 esnnot tell. On the otW 
band it wai the object ot thU conspiracy to effect armed rpTolution, The members ot 
the conspiracy had arms and macie bombs and thi^ means murder. A revolution as 
realised by the writer of the white leaflet himself means chaos. Chaos is an opportunity 
which professional criminals always take advantage of as local riots show and I do not 
for a moment believe that the members of this conspiracy could have stopped this. The 
property and life of the persons who either have nothing to do with the Government or 
politics or who work for India m a manner which they consider better for the country 
than that chosen by the members of this conspiracy mn^t bo safeguarded. Then there 
are the dacoities from the evidence for the piospcution. It appears that persons joined 
this conspiracy knowing full well that dacoities would be committed. In two of these 
dacoities the conspirators joined forces with professional criminals. In each ot the four 
dacoities a man was murdered. In Bamranli, Baldeo Pershad received a ballet in the neck 
and Ghandika one through the face and it is a mercy that they were not killed. In 
Bichpuri, Toil was tortured by a burning cloth being put between his legs. In Dwarka- 
pur, four persons received ballet wounds which caused grievous injuries. Their blood 
lies not only on the beads of those who shot them, but on every member of this conspiracy. 
I can only hope that as the oommissiun of tho.^o dacoities was usually not disclosed to 
the conspirators who did not take part in them what was done was unknown to most of 
the members of this conspiracy and that now it has awakened in their hearts a feeling 
of repugnance as in the heart of Banarsi. In considering the Bichpuri daooity I take 
note of the fact that only men on the roof shot at persons. In considering the train 
dacoity, I take note of the fact that it is improbable that Ahmad Ali| who was shot, was 
deliberately aimed at. Bnt nevertheless the shooting along the sides of the train showed 
a disregard of human life, 1 must also consider the fact that this conspiracy was a very 
important one extending beyond the U. P. When an appeal is made for mercy it is usual 
to attempt to satisfy the court that the person who has committed the offence has repented 
and will not offend again and therefore a lighter sentence will be a suflBicient deterrent. The 
only accused from whose action I can infer such a senae of repentance is Banwari Who has 
confessed. Whether there be others who have repented but who have said nothing either 
through fear of their companions or not wishing to say anything against their companions 
I am unable to say. 1 hope that there are and, if so, 1 recommend that the Government 
may consider that as I have done in the case of Banwari. Not knowing myself whether the 
aoensed on whose behalf application for msrey has been made do really repent, I 
cannot presume (bat they do.** 

The Judge finds Bam Prasad (aged 28, of Sbabjehanper) the most important member 
of the conspiracy and guilty of participation in the Biebpur dacoity and also the trafin 
flacoity and sentences him to he banged. Bajrn Lahiri (aged 24, of Benares) is also found 
to be a leading member of the conspiracy and guilty of participation in the (rain dacoity. 
He is also sentenced to be hanged. The Judge finds the case proved against Bansban 
Bingh (S3 years, of Shahjehanpur) in regard to the conspiracy and the Bamrauli dacoity. 
He too is lentenced to be hanged. Sachindranath Banjal is proved not only to be a 
member of the conspiracy, but an important member not merely in U. P., but at the head* 
quarters which were in Bengal. ManraathaNath Gupta of Benares is found guilty of 
the conspiracy of the Bichpuri dacoity and the train daooity. He is sentenced to 14 
years* rigorous. Goviudeharan Kar of Dacca, Mufcandilal of Etawah and Bajkumar 
Sinba of Gawnpore are all found guilty of conspiiacy and the train dacoity and are 
sentenced to ten years* rigorous. Bamkishen Kbattri of Ghanda (G. P.) is found guilty of 
conspiracy and the Bichpur dacoity and is sentenced to ten years* rigorous, Jogesh 
Chandra Chatter jee of Dacca is found to be the prime factor in the establishment of the 
revolutionary society in U. P, and is sentenced to ten years* rigorous. Visnusaran Dublis 
of Meerut and Bureshohandra Bbattaobarya of Gawnpore are found guilty of conspiracy 
and are sentenced lo seven years* rigorous, Bhupen banyal of Allahabad, Pranabesh 
Kumar Chatter jee of Jobbulpore, Premkishen Kbanua of Bhabranpur, Bamdnlarey ot 
Gawnpore and Bamnatb Pandey of Benaies are a)i found to be members of the conspiracy 
and are sentenced to five years* B. I. Banwarilal is found guilty of oonspiracy and of the 
train dacoity but because he has oonfcsied his guilt be is sentenced to only five years* 
rigorous, Sachindranath Biswas of Lucknow and Hargovind of Bhabjehanpnr axe fonnd 
not guilty and are acquitted. The approvers, Banarsilal and Indnbbnshan Mittra, both 
of Bhabjehanpnr, are pardoned. In conolnding his judgment, the Judge pays a tribnte 
to the skill with which Mr. Horton and his subordinates carried out the investigation 
and prepared the case. The honesty of Mr. Horton, the Judge remarks, was generally 
Kcognised by the defence. * 



The European Associations. 


The Calcutta Europeans on the Reforms. 

The following is the full text of the amazing speech which Mr. Langford 
James, President of the Calcutta European Association, delivered on the occasion 
of the dinner given by the Association to the Viceroy on Tuesday, the 14th 
December 1926 

“ I have always admired the technique of those speakers who are able to 
make with an apparent wealth of feeling speeches touched in irreproachable 
language which in fact means nothing, but may subsequently be construed to 
mean anvthing. I admire, I say, their technique : their mentality always reminds 
me of the member of this Club who signed a chit for one half peg and over his 
signature wrote those magic letters E. & O. E. No one could ever discover 
against which eventuality he was protecting himself. Possessing neither the 
technique nor the mentality necessary for such oratorical efforts you will forgive 
me if my remarks to-night are cast in a more homely mould. 

There is one of the representations which the European Association found 
its duty to make this year which has excited a certain amount of comment and, 
as I think that our action has been imperfectly understood, I propose to say 
a few words with regard to it. I refer to our representation with regard 
to the case of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Spence, as you will remember, Mr. Wilson 
was tried in Sylhet by a jury for culpable homicide and assult, and he was 
acquitted on the first charge but fined Rs. 200 for assault. Against the acquittal 
for manslaughter the Government of Assam appealed. In Mr. Spence’s case 
he was accused before a Magistrate of culpable homicide but after a lengthy 
hearing he was discharged. The District Magistrate saw fit to have him 
rearrested and called upon him to show cause why the charge should not proceed 
against him. 

Now, in India, unlike England, the Government is entitled to appeal against 
an acquittal by limiting the right of appeals against acquittals to the local 
Government. The law obviously intended that such interference should take 
place only in cases where there had been a miscarriage of justice so grave as 
would induce the Local Government to move in the matter. It is no good reason 
for taking that very serious step that there has been an irregularity in the trial. 

Government must be convinced that there has been a grave miscarriage 
of justice. In the case of the Magistrate exactly analogous considerations apply 
and It IS no good reason to state that in taking such a step he has examined 
tne record and is following the ordinary procedure directed by the Code. It 
was represented to your Council that in both these cases it looked as though 
otner considerations than those I have mentioned had weighed with the authori- 
ties concerned, and Auer due deliberation and a most careful consideration of 
Council made representations to the Governments concerned 
and to the Government of India. 


Government Assurances 

Whatevw can be said as to the particular merits of the case I read the 
reply of the Government of India as containing an express assurance that it is 

test I have mentioned shall be rigidly and 
impartially applied and I think the same assurance can be implied from answers 
^ Governments, and we do, as we must accept that assurance 

unreservedly. But I desire to say that if in the future, at any time, we should 
^ rights as citizens in this country are being endangered 

we shall consider it our plain duty to make similar rgpresentations to that which 
we have made on this occasion. 

1 wish to add one word with regard to the answer given us by the Assam 

IS 
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Government. They have seen fit to accuse us of ignorance and callousness. 
With regard to the charge of ignorance, I can only say that we were as fully 
acquaint^ with all the facts as the Government of Assam were or, shall I say 
as the Government of Assam ought to have been. And with^ regard to the 
charge of callousness the fact that an unfortunate coolie had died was in no 
way relevant to the point which we were raising. Had it been so, it would have 
been equally relevant to raise the point of the refined cruelty to living. I mean 
the subjecting of a man to a double trial. It is needless to say that our com- 
munity does not in any way countenance assaults on Indians. 

Europeans and Politics 

Now, 1 have stated that the advent of the Reforms Scheme enlarged the 
scope of the activities of this Association. It had another effect. It encouraged 
the growth of various political organisations in this country who change their 
names with disconcerting rapidity. A very intimate friend of mine once sug- 
gested to me that it might be possible to stereotype these parties under names 
terse simple and easily understood. He suggested non-Sycophantic non-Respon- 
sjyists and Pro-anti-automatic anti-Tergiversationists ; such homely appellations 
he thought would cover a multitude of principles — even fluctuating principles. 
Be that as it may, these gentlemen show a growing tendency to challenge the 
right of the unofficial Europeans to be in India at all, or to suggest that we are here 
merely on sufferance. 

I confess that I for one discount the ebullitions of the politico in this 
country as I do in most, but this assertion gives us food for thought. This 
would appear to be a simple answer to this challenge. But apart from these 
truisms, I think we have a right to be in India on moral, but equally strong, 
grounds. The British people have very largely made India. Their continuance 
In the country is in my opinion necessary to the future welfare of the country, 
Ond I venture to think that most thinking Indians realise that truth. Our fore- 
ethers when they came to India brought with them a particular stock-in-trade 
which may perhaps be summarised in the three words Stamina, Honesty and 
Initiative, and I believe that those are still the qualities which are needed, and 
valued, in India. 

A Viceroy’s Qualities 

In this connection it is pleasant to reflect that our principal guest this 
evening embodies these qualities, which are in truth the qualities of an English 
gentleman, to a remarkable extent. It will surprise nobody to hear that in his 
undergraduate days at Oxford His Excellency was one of the most popular and 
most respected man at the House. I can speak to that fact of my own know- 
ledge. From hearsay I can speak to the fact that the same is true of that other 
House at Westminster. 1 shall be surprised if a similar fate does no await His 
Excellency in India. But if these are the qualities upon which in moments of 
auto-analysis we pride ourselves, we must be careful to put them into practice 
in dealing with the problems which confront us. The stamina and initiative 
which we claim as our birthright must be pinced a t the disposal of the body 
politic to the fullest extent. 

In the f^st when the indigenous populations have got into a tight corner 
the first thing they have cried for is the Sahib. Tbe need is still there and we 
must continue to respond to it. Perhaps the most important of all we must make 
up our minds to say quite honestly and sincerely what wc think to be the truth. 
There is no need to be offensive but there Is every need to be frank. 

Lord Lytton’s Record 

We have amongst us to-night another distinguished guest. I venture to 
think that when time passes Its verdict upon Lord Lytton’s term of office in 
Bengal, the point upon which most stress will be laid is His Excellency’s con- 
aistent, transparent and, ^would say, courageous sincerity in thought, word and 
deed. That ig a verdict which I for one should very much prize. The true value 
of a living example of sincerity is difficult to appraise. 
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Communal Troubles 

I now propose say a few words upon some problems which, in my opinion, 
confront us. First ard foremost, is tne communal question. This divides itself 
into two branches: the Question of whether representation throughout India, 
whatever form it may take, should proceed upon a communal basis. In my 
opinion there is no other reasonable or practical alternative, and that for one 
simple reason. In a continent socially so backward as India, and where political 
sense, if born, is not yet weaned from communal sense, it is the only method of 
ensuring audience for the views of the different communities. 

There is the other side of this question, viz., the unfortunate communal dis« 
turbances which have rent this country in the past and may do so in the future. 
In this matter we as a community are intensely anxious to render any assistance 
which we can, but it would be unwise for us to give even the appearance of 
interference. During the recent disturbances in Calcutta we were freely accused 
of backing the Mahomedan community against the Hindu community. This 
Association was accused of advancing the Mahomedan community the sum of 
Rs. 50,000 (a sum which it did not possess in cash). I personally was accused 
of advancing a sum of Rs. 10,000 (a sum which I have never in my life had to 
spare), and the vvildest possible rumours were circulated. The truth is that 
we did not help either community with one anna nor were we able, unfortuhately, 
to help either community with any advice. 

The next question is, I feel, hardly a new one bu^ none-the-less of vital 
importance. I mean the question of the Services. It is absolutely essential, 
as I see it, not only that the British connection should be maintained in the 
Services, but that the very best men which Britain can produce should be 
attracted to them. This cannot be done on sentiment. It is only possible to 
attain this object if you can put before a young man a definite and attractive 
proposition. How in practice this is to be done in the case of the Civil Service 
it is not for me to dictate, but I think it might possibly be accomplished by the 
creation of a British Imperial Service with definite provincial posts reserved for 
it, and the creation of provincial services recruited in India. 

Lastly I come to the question of our attitude before the Royal Commission. 
Time does not permit of my dealing with this at any great length, but it is well 
to bear in mind what are the functions of this Committee. Those functions are 
imposed upon them by the statute. Shortly put they are bound to examine the 
whole position and report whether, in their opinion, responsible government is 
possible in this country, and if so, to what extent. It does not follow that they 
arc bound to make the same recommendations for every part of India. 

Secondly, it is well tc remember that responsible government is not synony- 
mous with Democracy. The British Empire was not built upon Democracy. 
That IS a system of Government which has grown gradually after political 
education, and is now^ on its trial in Great Britain. This system is, as far as 1 
know, repugnant to the ideas of most of the peoples of India and they are in no 
another 100 years they have reached politically the position 
which England had reached 100 years ago, they will have made very good going. 


Fundamental Fallacies 

I think it is particularly necessary to bear this latter fact in mind in con- 
sidering this problem, because in my opinion one of the fundamental 
underlying the Reforms Scheme was the fact that it promulgated a system of 
Government for which an electorate was essential, and then went out to look 
lor the electorate. That is a political ^husteron pro teron’ which it is difficult 
to ju^iiy and no one can say that the practical results are encouraging. 

second fundamental fallacy underlying the Reforms Scheme, in my 
opinion, IS the method, no doubt well-intentioned, by which it was propos^ 
to engender a sense of responsibility in the Legislative bodies. It seems to me, 
tkat if you wish to engender political responsibility in 
necessary materially to extend thiir responsibilities. At the 
same time you must realise the vital importance of ensuring t^t ^en of the 

right stamp are elected or nominated to these Councils. 
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Only Practical Basis 

I personally have a feeling that the only practical basis to proceed upon as 
a start is that of mutual self-interest, using nominations to protect the right of 
the uneducated classes. Ihis is a problem which I should essentially desire to 
approach neither from a defeatist point of view nor from the point of view of 
sentimental optimism. I confess that the instances which present themselves 
to us of the efforts of Indians to manage their own affairs do not inspire one 
with an. immense amount of confidence. In Calcutta we always have in front 
of our eyes the Corporation, which claims to be a national lody and certainly 
is dominated by the Swarajists. Passing over their distressing failure to function 
or try to do so at the time of the recent riots and the childish irrelevancy of 
their debates, (at any rate as reported in the newspapers) I think they have 
firmly imbued everybody with a sense of their inefficiency. 

Reasons Against Delaying the Commission 

1 have spoken as though this question of our attitude before the Statutory 
Commission is an immediate one, and you tell me that this Association has con- 
sistently held that the Commission should not be appointed till 1929 and that the 
experiment sliould be given the full lease of life prescribed. That is no doubt 
true, but on that point, speaking for myself, I have largely changed my view. 
It seems to me that there is little, if anyttiing, to be gained by delay. 

We have had three elections. As a result of the last election the Swarajist 
Party has been returned in various places as the party which commands the 
largest number of votes. In Madras they have already refused to make the 
attempt to work the Reforms Scheme. If they are censistent— and they scinc- 
times are — they will refuse everywhere else. Now, if you have a state of affairs 
where the most important Indian political parly wholeheartedly condemns the 
system, the British community from the start, while entirely willing to work 
it, has condemned it,— -the otner political parties have been, shall I say, lukewarm 
and the people who really matter are either ignorant or indifferent— I cannot 
altogether see the argument for delay. 

Commission’s Personnel 

As to the personnel of this Ccmmittcc, when it is appointed, in my studied 
opinion — and it is also the opinion of the Delegates at the recent Conference 
at Cawnpore — the best form of Commission w'ould be a small bedy appointed by, 
and pcssibly from, these who have ultimately to decide this matter. 1 mean the 
Houses of Parliament at Wesiminster. The desideratum is an impartial and 
unanimous report and I think it can best be achieved by such a body. But if 
it is proposed to appoint a body comprising any shades of opinion in this country 
we shall press, as I think it is our right, to be represented on the Committee. 

Gentlemen, 1 have kept you too long, and I must apologise for cnce more 
referring to the Calcutta Corpoiaticn who 1 am glad to say represent nobody 
except themselves. There may be semething tobe said for not welcoming your 
guest on his arrival. It may be wise to pcsipcnp this funciicn until he has left. 
You then have the advantage of knowing that he has not stolen the cigars and 
that he has subscribed to the local charities. That is not the view of this Asso- 
ciation. It took the earliest opportunity of welcoming His Excellency on arrival 
in India, and we have been fortunate enough to secure his peiscnal presence 
amongst us to-night, 1 desire to repeat the welcome. 

We take the view that His Excellency’s term of effice will be ameng the mest 
crucial that we, at any rale, will witness in India, and 1 desire to assure him that 
during that term not only will he have our sincere good wishes for himself, pcison- 
ally, but that in all his efforts towards stable, even-handed and efficient government 
in this country and in all attacks on such efforts, he will have the staunch and 
consistent support of the European Association. 
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Mr. James’ Speech Criticised^ 

Mr. R a n g a c h a r I a r * s View, 

“Irritant speeches like that of Mr. Langford James at the European 
Association Dinner should not obscure' our judgment. We have to face the 
practicalities of the situation in a manly way, and I earnestly hope that under 
the guidance of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Gauhati Congress will lay down 
no hard and fast rules for adoption by popular representatives in the Legis- 
latures.” In this strain Dewan Bahadur Rangachariar, who was Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Assembly, made a statement to the Associated Press, 
while discussing the present political situation. 

Mr. Langford James’s speech, said Mr. Rangachariar, did not represent 
the views of the Association or of the community to which he belonged. In fact, 
Mr. Rangachariar had heard from reliable sources that many of the Europeans, 
present at the dinner, felt uncomfortable over his speech. But if those views did 
represent the views of the Association or the European community, then it was 
time that those Indians who had hitherto extended their hand of co-operation to 
the European community should reconsider their position. 

He nad been particularly gratified during the last six years of his experi- 
ence in the Assembly at the way in which the European representatives from 
Bengal, in the Central Legislature, gave the lead to other non-official Europeans 
in taking a resonable view of the demand of Indians for their advancement. He 
could not forget the part played by Sir Alexander Murray, Sir Campbell Rhodes, 
Sir Walter Wilson and Sir Darcy Lindsay in easing the situation whenever acute 
controversial topics arose in the legislature. During his tours as Secretary of 
the European Association, Colonel Crawford often asked for a fair understanding 
with the European Community and they on their part were always inclined to 
appreciate their points of view. Nobody desired that the European community 
should have had a large stake in India and there was no question, as he had 
often stated in the Assembly of their being turned out or dealt with unjustly, or 
unfairly. But if those interests were to be used to deter early realisation of the 
goal of responsible Government by India then those who took the view of Mr. 
Langford James would have to thank themselves if the indigenous population 
took a dennitely hostile attitude. 

He hoped there would be an early repudiation by responsible Europeans 
and the European Press in India of the sentiments contained in his speech, but so 
far he had not noticed any such disapproval. It was speeches like this which 
gave accession of strength to the Swarajists in their obstructive programme 
and produced bitterness of feeling throughout the country. 

Referring to the position resulting from the elections and prospects of 
deliberations of the Gauhati Congress, Mr. Rangachariar said that under the 
presidency of his able and distinguished friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, he hoped 
the door would be opened for a union of all the nationalist forces. Coniinumg, 
he said that Madras had in a large measure declared itself Swarajist, chiefly 
because the people there had to get rid of a purely communal ministry. 

The first opportunity should be taken by the Congress to revise its pro- 
gramme so as to give provincial autonomy in such vital matters as acceptance 
of office, or resort to obstruction because conditions varied from province to 
province. In Bengal, for instance, so long as the Ordinance was there and the 
detention without trial of prisoners continued one could understand a resort to 
the policy of obstruction in that presidency, futile though obstruction was. But 
the opportunities of doing considerable good to the country through working 
the Reforms was possible in Madras and if the Reforms had not been a thorough 
success in this province it was because the communal ministry was enthroned in 

E ower. The new ministry had the moral support of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
is Party, but it could not effectually work to the good of the province or, in a 
bold and independent manner, proceed with its oj^jective without the active 
support of the Congress Party. ^ 

Mr. Rangachariar regarded the next three years as an important state in 
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the political development of India, because the period came just before the 
enquiry by the Statutory Commission, and he deplored the divisions in the 
Nationalist forces. Continuing, he said that the policy of obstruction was not 
an end in ilselt. No politician would hesitate to resort to obstruction if circum- 
stances demanded it, but what he objected to was the determination^ of the 
policy of obstruction beforehand. His opinion was that the representatives in 
the Legislatures should be given full freedom to decide for themselves what 
course of action was best suited as occasion demanded and if they erred there 
were always the electorate and public opinion to correct them. He applied to 
all Congressmen attending the Gauhati Session to seize the opportunities for 
united action. 

The experience of the last six years in (he Legislatures in which they had to 
often change their programme and policy of action was sufficient to show the 
lack of wisdom in laying ('own any hard and fast rules by the Congress for 
adoption by the popular representatives in the. Legislatures. It was somewhat 
disappointing for him to read Pandit Motilal’s statement in which he spoke of 
the maxima and minima of their demand. If Mr. Gandhi was going to be a 
silent spectator” as he threatened to be, and if Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
going to take an unflinching attitude then the prospects of union, for which 
efforts were being made by Mis. Naidu and others, appeared to be gloomy. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta's Threat. 

In an interview to a Press representative Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, leader 
of the Congress Party in the Bengal Council, said that it was his opinion that 
having regard to the strength of his own party and the return of a number of 
members who did not belong to his party but were opposed to the revival of 
Dyarchy it would be most difficult in Bengal to form a ministry when the Council 
met. Asked whether there was any likelihood of a change of policy at Gauhati, 
Mr. Sen Gupta said ; “ VVe are bound by the pledge on which we sought election 
and until the Congress at Gauhati alters in any respect the resolution adopted 
at Cawnpore last year will bind us and will be strictly followed by us in Bengal. 
Personally, to me, it seems impossible to even entertain the proposal of tlie 
acceptance of ministry anJ the consequent revival of Dyarchy in Bengal, having 
regard to the continued detention for over two years without trial a large number 
of public men. Moreover, there has been no response of any kind on the part of 
the Government in the direction of a change of the constitution. Not only has 
there been no indication of any relaxation of policy pursued by the Government 
with reference to the two matters mentioned, but on the contrary we have the 
European Association through its president expressing their views which clearly 
make it impossible for any honourable Indian to think of any change of policy. 

The people of India do not differentiate, and in my opinion quite rightly, 
between official and non-official Europeans in India. Lord Lytton pleaded, only 
the other nirht, for mutual trust between the people of India and England. The 
answer, flat No, has now been given by the President of the European Association 
in the presence and without any protest of Their Excellencies the Governor of 
Bengal and the Viceroy of India. The European Association desires a free 
fight to the finish, is it any wonder that the Indian regards all this talk of co- 
operation as a huge farce ? I would have taken no notice of Mr. Langford 
James's speech or the sentiment underlying it, but for the fact that he spoke as 
the President of the European Association in Bengal. 1 feel, it is my duty as 
a member of the Indian National Congress, as leader of the Swaraj Party in 
Bengal and also as the Mayor of the City of Calcutta to sound a note of warning. 

I say with all the emphasis that 1 can command and with a full sense of 
responsibility that if Mr. Langford James or his compatriots continue making 
speeches of the style of which we had a specimen last Tuesday night, it would not 
be long before the challenge of the European community was taken np by the 
people of India. The elementary fact which should not be overlooked by the 
Europeans in India is that they total at the outside two and a half or three 
lakhs. Half aumillion men, sufficiently desperate, would be more than enough 
to give them such trouble as to make them realise their singularly precarious 
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position in this country. The Congress is pledged to non-violence and its 
members are sincerely anxious that the struggle for Swaraj should be carried on, 
on non-violent lines. It pains me to think that our efforts should be frustrated 
by gentlemen of the ilk of Mr. Langford James. Once more, I warn Mr. Langford 
James and his friends against such outbursts as we have witnessed lately. The 
mills of Providence grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small. The events 
in China ought to be an eye-opener to the more sanguinary section of the 
European Community. 


The European Association and the Y. M. C. A. 

The adoption of a new constitution for the Council of the Association and 
a heated debate on the resolution on Y M C A and politics were the features 
of the annual meeting of the European Association in Calcutta on the 19th 
February 1927. , , . , * 

Mr. C. B. Chartres, Incoming-President, in moving thanks of the Associa- 
tion to the branches for their work during the past year eulogised the record 
amount of work done by the branches and said that the one special feature has 
been that all branches held successful dinners at which Governors of their 
respective provinces were guests and took the opportunity of making public 
utterances. 

Sir Hubert Carr then moved the adoption of alterations in rules and 
branch regulations and said that the proposed alterations were aimed at giving 
the council an all-India character. Election to the council must not be by a 
small meeting but by referendum. It was hoped by securing members of the 
Council fron different provinces to secure the very best experience that 
the community could offer. Members of the Council being in different provin- 
ces could not be any handicap as most of the i mportant business transacted 
by the Council was done by circulation and that there was plenty of time for 
consulting all member of the council. The meeting then adopted the new 
constitution. 

Y. M. C. A. And Politics 

Mr. Hobbs then moved his resolution ; — That the European Association in 
India view with gravest disapproval the increasingly active part taken in 
politics in India by the secretaries employed by Y M C A and urge English 
National Council immediately to take steps to recall British Secretaries who 
persist in taking active part in political work and in future to ensure that any 
men sent from England shall be pledged to religious, physical, educational 
and recreational work, also that they shall be pledged not to engage in political 
work of any kind nor permit political propaganda to be carried on in their 
halls or to assist those who tour India with {^litical missions.” The resolution, 
after a heated debate in which speeches were made both for and against the 
motion was adopted after omitting the words ‘‘increasingly active ” in the first 
sentence of the motion. Mr. Hobbs said : — 

“ To-night it is my object to rouse sufficient interest to see what can be 
done to check paid servants of the Y M C A from selling their time to promo- 
^rs of anti-British political movements, to let the public know that to-day the 
Y M C A in India is as far from religion as modern science has left Moses. 
In 1917 or 1918 the European control of the Y M C A .in India came to an end. 
Dr. Dutta and Mr. K. T. Paul assumed charge and incidents in regard to litera- 
ture distributed among British troops in Mesopotamia came to my ears. With 
many friends in the ^ Army I soon heard what was going on in the United States 
wt^re I spent some time in 1919. I found they spoke b^ly of the Y M C A and 
being slightly interested I collected notes. 101920, the^Indian press commented 
on 13 resolutions passed by the Convention dealing with the Y hPC A, one of 
which was certainly the declaration of an intention to take up politics. Then 
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its organ, “The Young Men of India” attracted notice. Articles violently 
anti-British and some in eulogistic terms about Russian revolutionaries began 
to appear. Criticism forced the editor and others to point out that ^writers of 
contributed articles were alone responsible for opinions they expressed unless 
it is otherwise stated.* The result of deviation from religion to politics was 
soon noticeable. In Calcutta in 1921, when the Prince of Wales came to India, 
the Branch in the College Street was reported by the Police to be the nest of stone- 
throwers. Then at the Rotary Club, the Y M C A and at other meeting places in 
Calcutta disturbers appeared evidently trained in one school who spoke .in such 
a way that when they left off, it was easy to see their mission was to create 
uneasiness, arouse suspicion and gradually work up the finale of bitter hatred 
of everything English.” 

After referring to the visit to Calcutta of one Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Professor 
K. L. Saunders and Prof. H. E. Ward who,, he said, made anti-British propo- 
gandist speeches, Mr. Hobbs asked: “Why did Eddy and Saunders conceal 
the fact that they were on the staff of the Y M C A ? ** My next question would 
be “ Was W*ard one of their men also? *' 

Proceeding, Mr. Hobbs said : “ On page 13 of the Y M C A Calcutta 
Branch Report for 1925 , 1 read that educational work maintained its standard, 
for among those who lectured to the boys was Mahatma Gandhi. They evidently 
had not the nerve to try him on the older members, but on boys. No doubt 
these youngsters had an opportunity such as nauseated some of us at the Euro- 
pean Association and the Rotary Club when the Chairman and others fawned 
over and smirked the man who told the millions to insult that messenger of 
peace and goodwill, the Prince of Wales, and whose political career has been 
marked by unspeakable horrors and milestones of murdered people. 

“ Perhaps from that you will begin to understand that the Y MCA has no- 
thing at all to do with politics. As Mr. D. F. Maclelland, Secretary of the 
Burma Y M C A, recently informed his members that the country possessed 
a real leader and servant in Mr. Gandhi and rea 'ers were able to gather that 
in Mr. Maclelland they had a man who talked disloyal tosh. Even Mr. F. E. 
James in his Chapter on the life of Mahatma Gandhi, where he says that weak- 
minded illusionist and legal mediocrity is second Jesus Christ, would probably 
deny that he indulged in politics although on the 9th February 1926, when Mr. 

J A Spender was lecturing to the Rotary Club, Mr. F E James in the passage- 
at arms proudly asserted that Turks had asked the Y M C A to run Turkey. 
Of course, the Y M C A could not have been meddling with international 
poll lies for that proposal to be made or a fable to be invented. All one can say 
is, “God save Turkey,” I believe there are men on the staff of the Y M C A, 
who agree with me, who resent deviation into the dangerous paths and corruption 
of Indian politics and who in secret welcome my attack on a decadent institution. 
The fact that they have not come out into the light of day speaks for itself. All 
are not political agitators. Many among them live up to the principles of the 
founder of the Association. The Red Triangle stands for soul, mind and body. 

*1 he colour of the triangle is not the tint of their political creed.” 

Opposing Mr Hobbs* motion, Mr. F E Wilmill denied that their work had 
anything whatever to do with the Y M C A. As regards Mr F E James he was too 
well known to them for the speaker to defend him. Mr James had done valuable 
work on the Council of the Association as also as a member of the Legislative 
council. Mr, Wilmill asserted that there was no ground whatever for the associa- 
tion to act on the lines indicated in the resolution. 

Sir Hubert Carr, an ex-President, suggested that now that they had drawn 
the attention to the state of aflfairs they should drop the motion. Eventually the 
motion was put to vote and declared carried amidst cheers. 

General S.cratary’. Spirited Reply. 

« General Secretary of the National Council of the 

Young Mfli’s Christian Association, India, Burma and Ceylon, addressed to 
the General Secretary of the European Association, Central Administration, 
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dalcutta, a reply to the resolution passed at the annual general meeting of the 
European Association held on the i8th February. In the course of the letter 
Dr. Datta states ^ 

“ I note that you have failed to forward the evidence on which this resolu- 
tion was based, but I take it that the materials on which the resolution was 

passed are to be found in the reports of the two speeches which were delivered 
on that occasion”. 

“A Baseless Charge” 

The letter refers to Mr. Hobbs having moved the resolution in a speech 
lasting forty minutes and goes on : — 

Mr. Hobbs opened his attack by stating that in the recent history of the 

Y M C A “ there ha 1 been a dangerous and mischievous perversion of a move- 
ment”. He further added that in England it had become closely associated 
with the Labour Party and that it was a tragedy “ that so admirable a movement 
should take the broad road which leads to anarchy.” Such a charge is, I believe, 
absolutely baseless, and can easily be refuted by anyone who will consult the 
list of members of the English National Council of Y M C A’s. He spoke of the 

Y M C A being essentially “ British in principle”. I regret I am unable to 
follow the speaker in this, for while it was true that the founder of the Y M C A 
was British, its principles have been Christian, and Christianity is greater than 
nationalism. The speaker then stated that the Y M C A (apparently in 
England) had been severely handled by an English journal for ventures in trade. 
I may point out that the English National Council appointed a Committee of 
Enquiry consisting of Lord Askwith, Sir R. V. Vassr-Smith and Mr. F. Gore- 
Browne, K. C. The conclusions of this Committee stated that “ there is no 
ground for the suggestion that the Y M C A has been guilty of unfair or 
unjustified competition”. 

European Control 

The next charge affirms that in 1917-18, European control of the Y M C A 
came to an end; . . . The control of the Indian Federation of Y MC A*s is 
vested in a National Council consisting of 30 members. Turning to the list 
I find that 15 of these are British, two Anglo Indians, one American and 12 
Indians. I would also take the opportunity to reler to the fact that the Presidents 
of almost every important local Association in India, Burma and Ceylon are 
Englishmen, and I pay a tribute to their devotion and to the serious interest 
they take in their work. Not one of them has even raised the objection that 
the movement is becoming more Indian. Indeed they rejoice in the fact that 
this is the case. 

Unpleasant Literturc” 

Another reckless statement made by Mr. Hobbs (and apparently accepted 
by your Association) was the one which suggested “ unpleasant literature ” 
was distributed by the Y M C A to the troops in Mesopotamia. I presume 
that this is supposed to have occurred during the War as our connection with 
Mesopotamia ceased almost immediately after. Again we are prepared em- 
phatically to deny this charge and I would point out that the head of our work 
in Mesopotamia, the Rev. L. A. Dixon, was mentioned in Sir Percy Lake's 
despatch and also in General Marshall’s final despatch on Mesopotamian 
pperations. 

Among those who publicly recorded their appreciation of the work done by 
the Y M C A in War areas were the Secretary of State for India and General 
Bingley. Again we have two letters, written to Mr. Paul by Sir Charles Munro, 
then Commander-in-Chief in India. In one of these letters he says, ” I desire 
to convey to the Indian National Council of the Y M C A and its personnel 
my grateful appreciation, as well as that of the Army in India, of the magnificent 
service rendered by them, for the comfort and welfare of the British and 
Indian Army. ” 

Alleged Change of Policy* 

The next series of charges refers to the alleged change of (tolicy in the 
activities of the Y M C A Convention in i92o....,.Now this resolution as it stands 

14 
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was dtafted by a Committee, a prominent member of which was Mr. W»l(; 
Gourlay, Private Secretary to the Governor. He realised that if India was to 
be prepared for self-government, as determined upon by Parliament, it was 
necessary for us to give young men this help for them to become good citizens. 

We have resolutely refused to become the agents of any kind of poli- 
tical propaganda ; but we are convinced that the discussion and study of matters 
of public importance is a necessary outlet for young men in order that they may 
form opinions that are not one-sided 

We repudiate any suggestion tliat we have ever permitted our Associations 
to be used for purposes of political propaganda or by political parties. In 1923 
we felt that our resolution might be misunderstood, and so we presented to the 
Convention a resolution, which is possibly clearer in its wording and was not 
open to misconception. 

Young Men of India ” 

Reference was made by Mr. Hobbs to the Journal of the National Council 
of Y M C A’s called the “Young Men of India”; and we are informed that 
“articles violently anti-British, some in eulogistic terms of Russian revolutionaries, 

began to appear.” On the whole it was held that these (four) articles might 

have the effect of causing mistrust and bad feeling ; and the Executive took 
certain practical steps including the appointment of a committee, to scrutinise 
articles contributed to the “ Young Men of India,” in case they were con- 
troversial in tone. Since then no complaint has come to us regarding our 
magazine. I may add further that the statement regarding the publication in the 
** Young Men of India” of articles eulogising “Russian revolutionaries ” has 
no foundation whatsoever. 

Alleged Stone-Throwing 

During this period of stress <1921-22) Mr. Hobbs tells us that the College 
Street Branch in (Calcutta was reported by the Police to be a “nest of stone- 
throwers.” This is the first time that I have heard the charge mentioned, and 
I naturally investigated the matter. 1 liave before me a statement made by Mr. 
C. S« Paterson, who has lived in the building for many years and still a resident 
there. He says that during the Prince of Wales’s visit to Calcutta the building 
was decorated with flags, and was the only one so decorated in the immediate 
vicinity. As far as Mr, Paterson knows, no stones were ever thrown from the 
building. As a matter of fact the Police were given the courtesies of the buil- 
ding and made free use of our telephone for their business. I may add that the 
Prince of Wales never passed by 86 College Street during any time of his visit. 

Speeches at the Rotary Club 

I pass now to the statements made regarding the speeches of Dr. Eddy 
and Dr. Saunders at the Calcutta Rotary Club, an institution with which I may 
say ,the Y M C A is not even remotely connected. Dr. Eddy was a member 
for nearly twenty years of the staff of the Indian Y M C A. He left India in 
1911. He is most certainly not a revolutionary he has been represented to be, 
but in any case he is not on the Y M C A strength in India. 

Next comes the case of Prof. K. J. Saunders. If Mr. Hobbs will only turn 
.up the proceedings of the Rotary Club, he will see that the statement made by 
him that Dr. Saunders had described himself as a Canadian educated in California, 
was a mis-statement. ^ 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Saunders was educated at Clifton and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He holds the degree of “ Doctor of Literature ” conferred 
on him by his University. At present he is Professor in the “ Pacific School 
of Religions,” Berkley, California. Dr. Saunders came to India under the 
Church Missionary Society on the staff of Trinity College, Kandy. Before the 
War he was appointed to the staff of the Indian National Council as the Literary 
Secretary. He was sent by the Y M C A to France with the first contingent to 
the Indian Army in 1914. * 

The reason he resigned his position in 1921 was the fact that two of his 
brothers, one an* ofiScer in the British Army and the other an officer in the Navy, 
had emerged from the War with their constitutions shattered. Dr. Saunders 
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wrote to me definitely saying that he felt it was necessary for him to obtain a 
more lucrative appointment in order to help these two brothers. Was it decent 
of Mr. Hobbs to refer to Mr. Saunders as a "funk hole Christian of the Y M 
C A ” ?•••••• 

“A Barefaced Lie” 

Rev. E. C. Dcwick, a member of our staff, also an Englishman, was also 
bitterly assailed by Mr. Hobbs...... 

There is one statement to which I feel a special rejoinder is necessary. 
Apparently the European Association accepted as proved Mr. Hobbs’s statement 
that the Y M C A Boy Scouts are prevented from singing “ God Save the King.” 
The Y M C M is connected with the Boy Scout Movement in the following 
provinces The Punjab, the C. P., Madras Presidency and Burma. We ^ve 
made enquiries at the official head-quarters of the Boy Scouts Organisations. 
The replies indignantly repudiate Mr. Hobbs’s statement, the Provincial Secre* 
tary of the Boy Scouts Association, telegraphing from Nagpur that it was a 
** barefaced lie ” so far as Central Provinces are concerned. 

Both Mr. Hobbs and his seconder Mr. J. N. Becker spoke of Bolshevik 
influence in the Y M C A in China. Unfortunately we are not in a position to 
make a statement regarding China as the Y M C A of India has no organic 
connection with the Y M C A of China 

On the other hand, we have in our records statements made by a promi- 
nent Russian revolutionary, and by the anti-Christian Society in China, regard- 
ing the Y M C A. The leader of the Russian “ Pioneers.” (The Russian Youth 
Movement) says definitely : “ The Boy Scouts and the Y M C A develop loyalties 
to God, country and the King. That is why we consider them our enemies.” 
Indeed, before the World Conference of the Y M C A’s recently held at Helsing- 
fors, a determined and virulent campaign was carried on by the anti-religious 
organs of the Russian Press, and within the last few months the Y M C A niove- 
ment, which was seeking to relieve the needs of students in Russian Universities, 
was expe’led by the Bolshevik Government. In China a similar situation has arisen. 

The resolution, as it stands, is a direct censure on one of our British Secre- 
taries, Mr. F. E. James. Let there be no quibbling about this. If Mr. James 
has been a member of the Legislative Council, it was at the invitation of the 
leaders of the European community in Calcutta. To say the least, it was 
ungracious of the European Association to pass this vote of censure, which 
involved Mr. James. 

Annual Meeting of the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

An important pronouncement on the question raised by the European 
Associntiqn regarding the alleged political activities by the Y M C A was made 
by the Bishop of Calcutta speaking at the annual meeting of the Calcutta 
\ M C A. on the 9th March 1927. He said he did not want to say any- 
thing about the particular charges which had been brought against the Y M 
C A for the sufficient reason that he did not think things could stay where 
they were at present. Specific charges had been made by a responsible body 
against another highly responsible body, and either on one side the evidence 
must be adduced which w^ould substantiate the charges or else the charges 
should be withdrawn. He felt that the European Association was every whit 
upon its trial as the Y M C A, Its reputation was at stake no less 
than th^ of the Y M C A, because a highly responsible body, representative 
of much of the business ?biiity, intellect and influence of the European 
population, not only in Calcutta, but all over India, had sent up a resolution 
whicn embodi^ certain principles, and that resolution was formulated be- 
cause of certain charges made against the Y M C A. The European Association 
must substantiate those charges or else it would lose its reputation in the eyes 
of fa^-thinking and right minded men and women. 

Proceeding, the Bishop said he would not sajeanything about the specific 
Gorges, because they ought to be investigated, and one ought not Jo speak on 
tnings under investigation and upon which judgment had not yet been passed, 
in the first place, it had been held that no secretary of the Y M C A should take 
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an active part in politics. If it were in England he would agree, because there, 
to take part in the counsels of the nation, a man was required to devote prac- 
tically the •whole of his time to the work, and he was also a paid servant of the 
Crown. In India the position was entirely different. Here, the Legislative 
Councils met for short periods two or three times a year. In India, too, there 
was communal representation. They had, for instance, the representation of 
the European community. There were no Europeans of leisure in India and, 
therefore, they bad to obtain somebody who was employed by others to represent 
them in the Bengal Council and in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Indian Christian community needed representation at Simla. Were 
they going to say that they would not employ any man who was employed by 
others? Surely they could not say that in the case of the Indian Christian com- 
munity. It was perhaps possible to obtain a more leisured man, but they 
wanted the best man in such an influential and representative body as the 
Assembly, and if he happened to be a Y M C A Secretary, it should not be im- 
possible for him to give so much of his time as attendance in Assembly demanded. 
He had hoped that this year they would have seen Dr. Dutta again represent- 
ing the Indian* Christian community in the Assembly. Dr. Dutta was a man 
of ability and independent judgment, and after all. if a man was to represent 
a community, he should be able to think and speak what was in his mind, and 
not necessarily merely endorse whatever those in authority might say. 

In the next place they were told that the concerns of the Association should 
he religion, education and recreation. He had always been brought up to 
believe that religion covered all life and meant a particular attitude towards 
life in its several departments. In the same way he was led to believe that 
education was not limited to any particular subject, but covered the whole 
range of subjects that men had to deal with. So, though he believed and wholly 
endorsed the opinion that the Association had to deal with religion, education 
and recreation he certainly did not hold that this should rule out any depart 
ment of life in which men needed education and the Christian point of view. 
The Y M C A was out to help young men to take a Christian point of view on 
every subject. 


Annual Meeting of the Bombay Y, M. C. A. 

A spirited refutation of the European Association’s charges against the Y M 
C A was made in the speeches delivered at the annual meeting of the Bombay 
branch of the Y M C A on the 31st March 1927. Mr. H. W. Nelson, who presided, 
entirely endorsed the able statement made by Dr. Dutta. He added the Asso- 
ciation had nothing to fear from criticism. He must say it came as a surprise to 
him that such a bitter attack should be made apparently without foundation by 
a political body on a Christian organisation. The position, he declared, could 
not be left as it was and unless the resolution passed by the European Assc elation 
was withdrawn a full enquiry into the charges should be made and he was con- 
fident a full refutation would ensure, thereby leaving the Y M C a in a stronger 
position to carry on the work which it had so ably dene for so many years. 

The Governor’s Speech, 

. H. E. the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, Patron of the Association, 
made a vigorous defence of the Y M C A. Pie entirely agreed with the Chairman 
that the position could not be left as it was. It would be fatal if on the one hand 
the impression is strengthened that the European Association of Calcutta is need- 
l®ssly prosecuting an organisation which dees so rnuch work in India or on the 
other^ hand that the Y M C A is an institution in active sympathy with the 
enemies of the State. Now I can only speak so far as India is concerned with 
a knowledge of Bombay and I say without any hesitation whatever that I know 
of no instance here where the y m c a has taken any part in politics. It is un- 
^uWedly true that membels do discuss politics and it is only right they should.” 
His Excellent quoted the resolution passed by the Y M c a ccavention in 1920 
inat the Association should ally itself in no sense with party politics and pro- 
c ceded, “ Let us remember first of all that it would be as impossible as it would 
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in my opinion be undesirable for members of the Y M C A to refrain from takinj^ 
an intelligent interest in political questions of the day, more particularly so for 
as they affect the country in which they live, although it is really equally iro^ 
portant that they should take a lively interest in these days in international 
politics as well. To say that they should not do so would be exactly the same 
as suggesting that the unions at Oxford and Cambridge and other universities 
should be suppressed and as is well-known there is always very free discussion 
on political matters in these uniors. Such discussions among the members of 
the Y M C A are to my mind most useful and any attempt to suppress them would 
not only be useless, but would do much harm. It appears also that it is thought 
by some that the Association was becoming too much indianised. Again I can 
only speak with knowledge of Bombay, but I should regret very much if it were 
not a fact that Indians took a keen interest in the work of the Association, and 
held positions of trust and responsibility in it. The Y M C A is a Christian 
movement and even as there is at the moment a Bill before the Imperial Parlta- 
ment known as the Indian Church measure which has for its object giving to 
India and those who reside in India a greater control of Church matters in India, 
so we ought to be glad if in a movement such as the Y M C A there are many 
Indians coming forward, proud and willing to help in the many activities of the 
Association.” Proceeding, His Excellency deprecated “these discussions and 
differences of opinion with regard to a movement which is a Christian movement 
and which has for its sole object the prosperity of the younger generation of all 
nationalities.” He then paid a warm tribute to the Association’s work in war, 
in many theatres of operations whether in peace or in war. He said : I know 
of no other institution which has so unselfishly and so whole-heartedly worked 
for the benefit of young men of whatever nation they may be. No one can 
deny these facts and while it is true that memories are short and that war 
memories are getting distant I frankly cemfess I find it difficult myself to believe 
that a movement such as yours, based as it is c n the experience of years of trial 
and anxiety, with a record of proved utility to hundreds of thousands of young 
men, can think of taking an active part in politics, more particularly as that 
part, whtch it is suggested it may play, is one which might prove detrimental to 
the best interests of the Empire. Personally, .co far as Bombay branch of the 
Y M c A is concerned, I can only ask you to go on as you are doing, helping by 
your religious work, by your physical education, by your enthusiasm in promot- 
ing sport, by your educational and social activities and give to young men of 
Bombay and the Presidency that help which I believe you and yon above all 
others can give. 

Annual Meeting of the Karachi Y. M. C. A. 

The twenty-second annual general meeting of the Karachi Young Men’s 
Christian Association was held on the 30th May 1927, Mr. W. F. Hudson, Com- 
missioner in Sind, presiding. The President of the Association, Mr, F. Clayton, 
in the course of a lengthy address said; — “A question on which I desire to 
make some comment is the vexed one of the Y m C A and politics. In this 
there appear to be two issues, firstly, the development of a political atmos- 
phere within^ the Assosiation and, secondly, the advisability of its salaried 
leaders entering the Assembly, or the councils. My main reason for dealing 
with the question is that my position as the President of the Karachi Asso- 
ciation may be made quite clear to our citizens, without whose generous support 
given ungrudgingly in either money, time or work, this branch could not 
continue to exist. When soliciting assistance, we have met with searching 
enquiries on this question ; but fortunately have been able to reply with com- 
plete satisfaction. It was during my absence from Karachi in the latter part 
of I923 that the tendency to develop a political atmosphere within the Y M 
C A in India first attracted my attention. After my return to Karachi the 
question continued to give me deep concern until cyly in 1924. I felt it my 
duty to discuss the subject with the Board of Directors. The carefully consi- 
dered decision of those discussions was that there should not be •any politics 
whatever within this Association. Wherever a religious, charitable or social 
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organisation has become dominated by |}olitics« disaster has followed. Karachi 
saw the trend of events. Some other associations realised the danger ahead as 
also did a number of individuals interested in upholding the real functions of 
y M c A work, amongst whom was H. £. the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in 
this country. 

In this connection I would draw your attention to a resolution which H. K. 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in India submitted to the National Con- 
vention of Secretaries of the Y M c A in India which read 

“The Convention agree that the Association should ally itself in no sense 
with party politics and discussion on political questions or on questions which 
are likely to assume a political aspect should be rigidly excluded. It believes 
that the Association should exert its influence in every Christian way possible 
towards the complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, 
industrial and social questions and should stand for justice and fair play in both 
public and private life.” 

At this stage may I mention that in March this year a conference of the 
General Secretary of the Chief branches in India and Ceylon was held in Calcutta 
but while Karachi distinctly comes within the category of a chief branch our 
General Secretary was not invited to be present. The views of this Association 
are well-known in the Indian National Council and I can only assume it was 
desired to eliminate opposition. If our General Secretary had gone to express 
the opinion of this Association the views put forward would undoubtedly have 
been different from those approved. 

I must, however, pass on to the other issue, that of the advisability of 
salaried officials of the Association in India entering the Legislative Assembly 
or the Legislative Councils. The persons to whom I refer either come to India 
or are selected in this country for filling positions in the .Association because 
they are men trained to develop the ideals for which the Y m C A stands the world 
over. Instead of this part of their time and the money subscribed to pay for 
their services are being alienated to a political object. Perhaps I had better 
make quite clear what I mean by alienation of time and funds. The salaries of 
such men, whether paid by subscriptions raised in England, America or India 
are provided from money given to Association work and its objects and I should 
doubt if any one of such subscribers would be satisfied to know that a part of 
the time of some officials is or has been spent in work other than fot the Associa- 
tion. To the extent that time is given to the legislatures, so far are the funds 
provided for Association work being alienated to other objectives. In proof 
that the diversion of Y M c a officials’ attention to politics does affect their 
Association I may here mention that no senior official of the National Council 
has been able to find time during several years past to visit Karachi. Unless this 
political work is stopped friends of the Y M c A will undoubtedly withdraw their 
support and the work of the Association will suffer accordingly. 1 know of one 
definite instance not in Karachi, where a very valuable contribution was withheld 
for some time and the Association would have felt the loss seriously if the subs- 
criber’s general feelings had not guided the final decision. The English National 
Council has expressed its disapproval of any member of their staff entering the 
Legislature. 

In conclusion I desire to make it clear (i) that not a pie of the money 
subscribed by our generous supporters in Karachi is used for any other than 
legitimate Association work (2) that there is no political atmosphere in our work 
here and the sustained success of our literary section is ample proof that without 
politics increasing audiences can be interested and (3) that no subscriber in 
Karachi has so far withheld support to us on account of this vexed question and 
none need do so, for we will not have any politics in this branch. 
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The Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

The Indian Sandhurst Committee, or otherwise as the Skeen Com- 
mittee, was appointed in Juno, 1925. The official communique announcing 
its constitution was ns follows : — 

“In the Legislative Assembly on the 14th March last, in the course 
of the general discussion on the budget the Hon’blo Sir Alexander Muddiman 
gave an undertaking that the Government of India would consider the 
appointment of a Committee to examine the means of attracting the best 
qiialiBed Indian youths to a military career and of giving them a suitablo 
military education. With the concurrence of the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India have now defittitely decided to appoint such a Com- 
mittee. The Chairman will be Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew Skeen, 
K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.M.G., Chief of the General Staff in India. The Govern- 
ment of India are not yet in a position to announce further details, but 
the Committee will ir.clud(3 non-official members roprosenting both the 
mi]itai 7 classes of the po).ulation and Indian political opinion.” 

2. Tcrm!^ of Referetice , — The terms of referonoe to the Committee, as 
finally framed by the Government of India, are as follows : — 

“ To enquire and report : — (a) By what meat s it may be possible to 
improve upon the present supply of Indian candidates for the King’s Com- 
mission both in regard to number and quality, (b) Whether it is desirable 
and practicable to establish a Military College iri India to train Indians 
for the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army, (c) If the answer to (b) 
is in the afiinnutive, how soon should the scheme be initiated and what 
steps should be taken to carry it out (d) Whether, if a Military College 
is established in India, it should supersede or bo supplomentod by 
Sandhurst and Woolwich so far as the training of Indians for the com- 
missioned ranks of the Indian Army is coucorned.” 

3. Conn^position of tiui CommiiUe , — The Committee, as finally constituted, 
was composed as follows 

CiiAiEiMAN Lieut -General Sir Andrew Skeen. 

Members Pandit Motilal Nehru; Mr. M. A. Jinnab ; The Honble 
Sardar Jogendra Singh ; The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze Sethna, Diwan Bahadur 
JJamachandra Kao ; Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum ; Oonoray Captain 
Ilira Singh ; Dr. Ziaud-din Ahmad ; Captain J, N. Baiierjoo ; Major Thakur 
Zorawar Sii gh ; (representing the Indian States) ; Honorary Captain Hnji 
Gul Mawaz Kha>i ; Major Bala Sahib Daflo ; Mr. E. Burden. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru tendered his resignation as a member of the 
Committee on March lltb, 1926. 

Summary of R e c o m m e n c! a t i o n a . 

Far-reaching and fundamental changes were recommended by the 
Committee, their central feature being the abondonment of the 8-lTuit 
Scheme and its replacement by a scheme proposing that half of the total 
cadre of King’s Commissftjned Officers in the Indian Army be Indians in 
1952, the Establishment of an Indian Sandhurst in 1933, and the opening 
of all wings of the Army to Indians. The Committee recognised the need 
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lof the for the maiotenanoe of the proportion of British 

reeraittitatit and the poiaibility that the eoheme might require to be modi- 
fied in the light of experience. The report is practically unanimous. The 
following are the main recommendations : — 

ii) The scope of the employment of Indians in the higher ranks of 
the Army io India should be greatly extended, and facilities should bb 
prorided in Ihdia to train them for King’s Commissioned rank. A suV 
stantial and progressive eoheme of Indlanisation should be adopted, aid, 
subject to the present standard of efiSoienoy .being maintained, should be 
faithfully carri^ out. 

Such a scheme should provide for the following measures : — . ^ 

(a) In 1928, the number of vacancies, at present ten, allotted to India^ 
at Sandhurst should be doubled, and thereafter should be increased pro- 
gressively until a military college on the lines of Sandhurst is established 
in India. 

(b) Indians should be made eligible to be employed as King’s Com- 
missioned officers in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and Air arms 
of the Army in India. For this purpose they should be admitted to the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and the Royal Air Force College, 
Cranwell, provided they qualify by the same tests as British boys, until 
the occasion arises to create corresponding facilities for their training in 
India. From 1928 eight vacancies should be allotted to Indians at Wool* 
wichandtwo at Cranwell, and these numbers should be increased pro- 
gressivhly, in due proportion. 

(c) In 1983, 1.0., as soon as the improvements recommended in matters 
of subsidiary importance, connected with the securing of suitable candidates 
for the Army, have had time to take effect, a military college, with an 
establishment at the start of 100 cadets doing a three years’ course, should 
be created in India on the model of Sandhurst The establishment of the 
collogh should be increased progressively. 

Successful cadets from the college should be granted the King’s Com- 
mission in His Majesty’s Land Forces. 

(d) In order to secure the maiotenauco of the Imperial connection in 
military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved for Indians 
at Sandhurst after the opening of the Indian military college. 

Under the scheme proposed half the total cadre of officers in the Indian 
Anny would be Indians in 1952. 

(ii) Steps should be taken to maintain the proportion of British recruit- 
ment required. 

(ii) Indian King’s Commissioned officers trained at the Indian military 
college Aoiild complete their initial in England. 

(iv) Within reason questions of finance should not be allowed to si^and 
in the way of giving effect to these proposals. 

(v) The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, 
shotild be gradually expanded up to the limit most suitable for an educ^; 
tidnal institution of this character. The control of the college should 
remain ip the bands of ^ the military authorities, and its main otgoot sliould 
continue to be the production of boys for the Army and Navy, tto ourri- 
etilfifn atid standard of teadiiog dould, however, beioarefully adjusti^ s^i^ 
g ticff to securing also that the course of education at it confers a^quilifioa- 

; tion recognised by the University authorities. 

IP 
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Whan tha azpanaion of tha azfating eollaga is oomplatai a aaaond a(dlaga 
OB tha linaa ahonldi if eiroumatanoea damaDd iti ba openad in aoma 
otiiar part of India. 

(ri) Tha GoTamment of India ahould impraaa upon edooational antbo* 
ritiaa tha paramount national importanoa of reforming the ayatem of 
ednoation in India with a view to developing in the papila of the ordinary 
aehoola and oollegea those oharaoteristios. so essential in an Army ofSoeri to 
whioh little or no attention is at present paid by them* and should appeal 
to them to iwrganise the institutions under their control to this end. 

(vii) ^e upper age limit for entrance to the Army should for the 
piasent remain unohanged. The ultimate aim should be to reduce it so 
t^ Indian boys shall enter the Army on an equality as regards aga with 
British boys. 

(viii) The existing methods of publicity should be continued, but should 
be supplemented by enlisting the aid of the University authorities and 
Provincisl information bureaux. 

(ix) Entrance to the Indian military college in the case of oandidatea 
from the Dehra Dun College and the ordinary schools and colleges should 
be by open competitive examination. 

(z) The basis of selection should be wide, and the method of applying 
to sit for the entrance examinittion as simple as possible. No preference 
ahonld he given to any particular class or community. 

(xi) The Army entrance examination should be conducted by a 
sin^e central authority at the headquarters of the Government of India, 
to which any bay, provided he possesses certain prescribed qualifications, 
should be eligible to apply direct for permision to attend it. 

This authority alone should have the power after due enquiry as to 
his qualifications and antecedents to refuse a candidate permission to sit at 
the examination. All candidates whose applications are approved by this 
authority and who satisfy a military medical board as to their phyncal fitness, 
should be allowed to attend the central entrance examination. 

(xii) Advisory boards should be constituted in convenient centres for 
the purpose of advising candidates as to their chances of success in the 
entrance examination. Such boards should have no power to rqject a 
candidate, and a candidate should not be bound to abide by their verdict. 

(xiii) Candidates should be required to pay all expenses incurred by 
them in proceeding either to attend the medical board or to sit at the 
entrance examination. 

(xiv) To be eligible to sit for the competitive entrance e xa mination 
a bpy educated at one of the ordinary schools should be required to be 
between the ages of 16} and 18} and to bare passed the Matriculation or 
equivalent stan&rd. 

(xv) Boys from the Dehra Dun College should enter the military ■ 
college at approximately the same age as boys from the ordinary so^h. 
As it is desirable that boys ahould spend at least six years at the Dehra Dun 
College in order to get the maximum benefit from it, the age limits for 
admission to the College ' should be reduced from the present 11} years to 
13 years to 10 to 11} years. 

(xvi) Indian boys^ educated in Enfdand who wish to receive their 
mflituy training at the Indian military college should be required to quali^ 
by the same tests as are applied to boys edqoat^ in India, 
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(zrii) Brituh boya who wish to enter the Indian Army shonldi if they 
are willing« be permittrd to receive their military training at the Indian 
militai7 college on the aame conditions as Indian boys. 

(zviii) The entrance examination should consist of a written examine* 
tion and an interview test. The final nomination should be made by II. K 
toe Viceroy on the combined results of these two tests. The maiority 
should be chosen from among those who stand highest in the order of meriti 
but H. B. the Comntander-in-Chief should have the power to recommend 
toe nomination of a certain percentage of candidates from among those 
who qualifyi bat do not stand suflBciently high to obtain nomination in the 
ordinary course. 

(xlz) Indian boys, whether educated in England or in India, who desire 
to enter Sandhurst should be required to qualify for admission by the same 
test as British boys. Arrangements should be made to allow them to 
compete for entrance either in England or in India. Urdu should be 
included as an optional subject in the entrance examination. 

Boys studying at the Dehra Dun College who wish to enter Sandhurst 
should be permitted to remain at the college for an extra year in order to 
complete their preparation for the entrance examination. 

(xx) No pains should be spared to place the machinery of the Indian 
Military College on the highest plane of efficiency which India can attain. 
The instructors should be mainly British officers and should be picked meu. 
If necessary, specially attractive terms of remuneration should be offered in 
order to secure teachers of the highest capacity and reputation. 

(xxi) The course at the Indian Military College should, in addition to 
military subjects, include a period of academic study as well. It should 
last for three years, of which the first should be mainly devoted to academic 
study and the last two mainly to nviitary training. — The academic stan^rd 
attainable at the end of the course should be so framed as to secure specific 
recognition from the educational authorities. The scope of the military 
training should be toe same as that of the present Sandhurst course, but 
it may be desirable later to convert the college into a combined institution 
providing also the facilities of Woolwich. 

(zxii) The establishment of the college at the start should be 100 
cadeto It should be inaugurated with an intake of 33 cadets a year for the 
first toree years, so that it may reach its full initial establishment in the 
year in which the first batch of entrants commence the last year of their 
training. In the fourth year of its existence, and subsequently at intervals 
of three years, the annual intake should bo increased by 12. 

(xxiii) The expenses of maintaining the Indian Military College should 
be reduced to the lowest level compatible with efficiency, and, in order to 
bring the college within the reach of Indian parents of the classes which 
will provide the majority of cadets, the fees charged should be fixed at au 
amount which can be i^id without hardship by parents of these classes. 

(xxiv) Scholarships should be provided by the Government of India 
for 20 per cent of the boys who pass into the college annually, both to 
enoouiage talent and to assist toe sons of soldiers who would otherwise be 
unable for finandal reasons to enter the college. 

Some of toqse scholarships should be fixed# at an amount which will 
cover part of the expenditure on toe boy’s education at Dehra Dun, if he 
has been edocatod there. Apart from this there should be no*modifioatioo 
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oftbe exulting official arrangementa regulating die inoidenoe of the oos 
of die education at the Debra Dun College. 

In addition the endowment of acbolarehips through private generosity 
for boys of particular Provincesi communities and Indian States at Dehra 
Dun and tibe Indian military college would be welcomed. 

(xzv) Boys who elect to receive their education at Sandhurst aftpr 
the military college has been established in Ii.dia should received no 
greater pecuniary assistance than that which is given at present to Indtin 
boys proceeding to Sandhurst. 

(xxvi) The arrangements for the guardianship of the Indian cadets at 
Sandhurst should be placed on a satisfactory footing. Parents who are fn 
a position to do so should be encouraged to select their own guardians for 
their boys. For those boys whose parents are unable to secure the services 
of a personal guardian an official guardian should be appointed. He 
should be very carefully chosen and his duties should be precisely defined. 
In view of the heavy responsibilities which will devolve upon him he should 
be granted some substantial remuneration. 

(xxvii) Viceroy’s Commissioned officers who satisfy certain conditions 
should be admitted to the Indian military college in limited numbers for 
the purpose of qualifying for the King’s Commission. Candidates should 
be selected by a board similar to that which interviews candidates for 
Sandhurst. Those admitted to the college should only be requ red to 
undergo the last two yearsi or the military portion, of the course. 

(xxviii) Special educational facilities should be afforded to the children 
of the classes from which Viceroy’s Commissioned officers are drawn, so that 
the best of them may have a practical chance in future of rising tfiroug^h 
Viceroy’s to King’s Commissioned rank. 

(xzix) Suitable Indian students of British Universities should be granted 
direct commissions in the Army. To make this proposal effectual, the Offioers’ 
Twining Crops at British Universities should again be thrown open to 
Indians, any expense incurred in such a step being borne, if necessary, by 
the Oovernment of India. 

(xxx) The time is not ripe at present for the grant of dirpqt oqmmis* 
sions on similar lines to students of Indian Universities. 

(xxxi) Indian cadets who are commissioned from the Indian military 
college should be attached to a cavalry or infantry unit in the United 
Kingdom for a period of one year. 

(xxxii) Indian cadets who qualify at Woolwich, and, later, those who 
qualify in India by the course corresponding to that of Woolwich, should 
oomplete their initial training in exactly the same way as the British cadet 
does at present, i.#., by attending courses at Chatham and Cambridge in the 
case of Engineer officers and at Larkhill in the case of Artillery officers. 

(xxxiii) The eight units scheme ” should be abandoned, Indian 
King’s Commissioned officers should be eligible to be posted to any Indiln 
uuit of the Indian Army. 

(xxxiv) There should be ro change in the presjent rates of fay Md 
allowaqpes, including marriage allowances. Incidentally, married itiiadetttB 
should not be allowed at the Dehra Duo College, or ffiditritdi o^elb at 
Sandhurst or the Indianimilitary college. 

(xzx^ A certain number of vacancies at the Indian militaxy college 
over and anove the number of vacancies available for caodidates seelSiig 
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eomnila^M in the ngtdar Indian Amy shonid be leserred for Indian Statea 
wideb visb jto avail (hemBelves of the benefits of tbe training available at the 
eoiltfie for tbe purpose of giving hii^er training to some of tbe ofSoers of 
t^r 9iate Forees. 

Tbe details of tbe suggested sobeme of Iiidianiaation of tbe Indian 
Army are shown in tabular form in the statement appended. The following 
notes are explanatory of tbe statement. 

1. The normal etrengtb of the cadre of officers of the Indian Army (Caval- 
ry and Infantry nnits) has been taken as 8,200. The annual wastage in that 
^re has, it is understood, never been aotnarially calculated, and it has been 
assumed to be 160, the only figure of authority supplied to the Committee. 

2. It is proposed that an increase of 10 vacancies at Sandhurst sheuld 
be sanctioned immediately. An interval must be allowed in whMi to 
advertise the extra vacancies, etc. To permit of an increase in May, 1926 
tbe additional cadets would have to be ready to pass the examination held 
in September, 1927, and would have to commence thrir special preparation 
for the examination at least six months before that. It is therefore postu- 
lated that there wowld be no increase of actual entrants until the September 
term of 1928. when 10 cadets instead of 6 should be admitted to Sandhurst, 
the examination for admission having been held in May, 1928. 

3. In 1929 and in successive years, up to and including tht year in 
which the proposed Indian military college is opened (vidt note 4 following) 
it Is proposed that there should be an increase of 4 each year, as a temporary 
measure, in the number of vacancies allotted to Indians at Sandhurst, 

4. In 1933, a millitaiy college on the lines of Sandhurst should be 
opened in India. The capacity of the college should in the first instance be 
100 cadets, and the course of trainitig three years. A batch of S3 cadets 
should join the college in 1938 and in each of the two succeeding years. 

6. After the opening of the Indian Military Oollego, the number of 
vacancies afiotted annually to Indians at Sandhurst can be reduced to the 
former figure of 20. Any vacancies at Sandhurst not actually taken up by 
Indians should be added to the establishment of tbe Indian Military College. 

6. In 1986, the first cadets trained at tbe Indian Military Coliege 
receive tiicw commissionB. 

7. In 1986, the annual intake at the Indian Military College is in- 
0, reosed by 12, this making a total of 45 Indian cadets sent for training, 
exclusive of the 20 Indian cadets sent to Sandhurst. 

8. In 1989 and at intervals of 8 years thereafter, the annual intidce 
at the Indian Military College is further increased, on each occasion 12. 
In 1942, the intake rises to 69, giving, with the 20 Indian cadets sent for 
training at Sandhurst, a total of 89 Indian cadets to be commissioned. 

9. In 1944, the senfor Indian King’s Commissioned offioen now in 
the Army will be due to be considered for command of regiments. Afteir 
this stage is passed and, it is assumed, patsed snecessfolly, the number el 
eemmisaibns granted to Indians rises above 50 per cent, of tbe total a^nuitl 
teonfitiuent to tiie Indian Airniy. ' 

,14)^ In 1M2, more thnh 50 per cent, of the total officer cadre of tbe 
Indian Army oobsisto of Indiibs. . 

' 11. llM ebove figures are suUect to a peroeslsge eorreotion on aeconnt 
of faievib^ wastage and faQdra. This eannot be calealatcd pieifisSly ab^ 
wr liw inWIMnt^ttfpbiieftiSnot neoaasaxy tostteii^ todo^ao. ' ' ' ' ■' <’ 
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Government of India’s Communique. 

The OovemmeDt of India in Issning the report say in a Press com- 
munique : — Hie Government of India consider it necessary to emphasise 
that neither they nor His Miyesty’s Ooveriiment have yet formed their 
conclusions on iti and that those conclusions must necessarily take account 
of certain factors, of which it was not within the province of the Committee 
to undertake a complete survey. For example, although the Committee’s 
recommendations in themselves are designed primarily with a^ view to 
Indian conditions, the problems of recruitment and training of King’s Com- 
missioned officers for whatever service are essentially an Imperial concern, 
and any proposals re-acting on them will require close scrutiny by His 
hi^esty’s Government and their military advisors. Again, the Government 
when called upon to deal with any scheme of increasing Indianisation, 
extending over a number of years, must leave themselves free to consider 
whether the basis of that scheme offers a sure, stable line of advance 
towards the creation of a Dominion Army or whether alternative methods, 
which did not fall within the Committee’s terms of reference, might not 
more profitably be explored. The Committee’s report will thus be used 
as a starting point for discussions with His Majesty’s Government to whom 
the Government of India will in due course forward their considered 
views on it. 

The Committee hold that the present system of recruitment of Indians 
to King’s Commissioned ranks has failed and quote the opinion of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey and Sir Prabashanker Pattani that from a national as well 
as a wider point of view, both Imperial and Asiatic, it is imperative to 
secure the best possible material for the Indian oflBcers of the army. Hither- 
to no acceleration in Indianisation had taken place and various causes con- 
tributed to the paucity of candidates. These causes are examined and 
remedies are suggested. The 8-unit scheme is held not only to conflict 
with the principle of co-operation between Indians and British in every 
other sphere of administration, but the test formulated is considered to be 
unfair and too severe upon the first generation of Indian officers, who had 
fdready other disadvantages to overcome. Both for psychological and 
pmeti^ reasons the continuance of the scheme can, in the Committee’s 
opinion, only conduce to failure and its abandonment is recommended. The 
scope of employment of Indians in higher ranks in the army in India should 
be greatly extended and facilities provided in India to train them for King’s 
Commissioned ranks. A substantial and progressive scheme of Indianiasa- 
tion should be adopted and, subject to the present standard of efficiency 
being maintained, should be faithfully carried out. 

Such a scheme should provide for the following measures In 1928 
the number of vacancies, at present ten, allotted to Indians be doubled and 
thereafter increased progressively by four a year until a military college oh 
the lines of Sandhurst is established in India in 19S8, the interval being 
used for raising the necessary buildings and arranging staff, etc. The Com^ 
mittee has adopted Sandhurst as their model in preference to the Canadian 
or American system, for the reason that India being in need of a large 
standing army must follow the standard of military efficiency at Sandhursti 
but in order to make-up for academic deficiency, it is laid down that there 
be a three years course, of which the first year be devoted mainly to 
aeademic study and the last two mainly to military training through instrur 
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tori wbo should be mainly Brittih. The Indian Sandhurst should at the 
start ha^e an establishment of 100 cadets doing a three years ooursCi the 
establishment of the college to be increased progressively. 

The Committee recommend, that in order to maintlon the Imperial 
connection in military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved 
for Indians at Sandhurst. After the opening of the Military College in 
India, the advantages of this course are held to outweigh the fear that those 
Indians trained at the British college might look down on those trained in 
India. It is pointed out, in this connection, that British military institutions 
did not concede admission above 5 per cent of their recruitment to Indians, 
This meant that India must have her own institutions. The Committee 
recommend that successful cadets from the Indian Sandhurst bo grauM 
King’s Commissions in His Msuesty’s land forces. They attach great impor* 
tande to this and mention the instance of the Canadian Dominion Commis* 
sion being recently admitted as equivalent to the King’s Commission. 

As regards the other wings of the Army, the Committee urge that 
Indians be made eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned officers in 
the Artillery, Engineer, Si gnal, Tank and Air arms, provided they qualify 
by the same tests as British boys. From 1923 eight vacancies be allotted 
to Indians at Woolwich and two at Cranwell, to be increased progressively 
in due proportion. It may be desirable later to provide the facilities of 
Woolwich at the Indian Sandhurst. The Committee however to ensure 
the best efficiency recommend that cadets commissioned from the Indian 
Sandhurst be attached to a Cavalry or Infantry unit in the United Kingdom 
for a year and in the case of the establishment of a Woolwich in India 
Indian cadets would attend the courses at Chatham and Cambridge and at 
Larkill reciprocally. 

It is recommended that the door of Indian institutions should be open 
to Britishers who might like to enter them under the proposed scheme of 
Indianisation. The Committee compute that half the total cadre of officers 
in the Indian Army would be Indian in 1952. Opinion on this point was 
not unanimous as Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Bamacbandra Rao and M^ior Zorawar 
Singh wanted this 60 per cent Indianisation to be attained in 15 years and 
Sir Pberoze Sethna and Major Dafle wanted it to be reached in 20 years. 
The Committee however make no recommendation as to what the ratio of 
Indian and British recruitment should be after the 60 percentage is reached. 
The Committee assume generally employment in India of a quota of British 
troops and acknowledge that the progress of the scheme must be contingent 
upon success being secured at every stage, and upon military efficiency being 
maintained throughout. The phenomena of falling off in British recruitment 
as a result of Indianisation were liable to occur and the Committee, 
recognising the value to India for the success of the Indianisation policy itself 
of a continued supply of British officers of the same high quality as have 
served India in the past, regard it as specially important to maintain the 
proportion of British recruitment required. 

The Committee accept the view of Sir Malcolm Hailey that within 
reason questions of finance should not bo allowed to stand in the way of 
giving effect to their proposals. They make a large number of subsidiary 
recommendations. The Dehra Dun College shoulc^ continue to expand up 
to about SOO cadets, with the object of producing boys for the Army, and 
Navy. When its expansion is complete, another college on the same lines 
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jpgr Jm eg^enad Ia aome other. , plaee. l%.e OoTentneiA,.(^ ,bd^, ,ah^ 
lintreM OB tiie edooetioDal aotborittei tto pBiw^oaiit w^iaD^ iip^Qi^QM 
of refonning the ayateiB of edoeetion to doTelop the ewwtial phenotmtlisp 
of an enoyoffioer. Tlie prepent age limit ia not to be ohsngejd, the ultimate 
Mm beipg to radaqe it to.the British atandard# fublioity aboMd bp pmibed 
tiritib the aid of the Uuiyenity antluMities and jthe Prorinbia] jpfo^matioo 
bureaus. The method of .aeleotioB abould .be through bompet)tire tMtib 
eonduot^ by a single oeutml authority at the Headquarters of the QoTomr 
meet of India. No preference should be giren to any parrioplar olass or 
eommnnityv but the GommaDder*in*Cliief , should hare thjs same povers ap 
the Army Gonnoil has of nominating candidates not exceeding 80 per eeot 
from among those who qualify but do not stand sufficiently h^b in order 
of merit. Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers, satisfying certain conditions,, shs^ 
be. admit ted to the Sandhurst in limited numbers for two years. Military 
training and speciM educational facilities shall be provided to the childreii 
of Viceroy's Commissioned Officers to hare practical chance throujgh the 
Viceroy's Commissions of rising to King’s Commissions. The Committee do 
npt think that the time is ripe for grant of direct commissions to students 
of Indian universities : but officers' training corps at British universities 
and suitable students among them shall be granted direct commissions in 
the Army. The fees to be charged at Sandhurst should he within the 
means of upper and middle .doss parents. Twenty per cent GorernfueiA 
scholarships and endownent of sohokrships by private generosity an re; 
eoKnuend^. Tbe Committee further propose that there should be no bnanf^ 
in tiie present rates of pay and allowances, including marriage allowances! 
and that married student and. cadets be barred from entering Dehra Dun 
College or either of the two Sandhursts. 

DeaUng with the case of Indian States the Committee recommend that 
a certain number of vacancies at the Indian Sandhurst should be reserved 
for Indian States wishing at their own expense to send for higher training 
officers of their State forces. This would be to the advantage of India as a 
whole, tending to increase the efficiency of the Indian State Force. 

The Committee lay particular emphasis on the qualification of guardians 
of Indian cadets at British Sandhurst. 

Of four appendices to the rqport one embodies tbe scheme of India* 
nisation. in a . tabular form and the other reproduces extracts from a ledture 
at i^dhurst, which the Committee are definitely of opinion contains certain 
passages open to tbe interpretation that the eight-unit scheme was devis^ 
so that BO British boy would be liable to serve tuider the obmmahd of oq 
Indian. The Committee do not believe this to be the iptentiob of this 
Government The Committee finally rofer to the personal knowledge and 
pnwtieal experienoe of most of its membe;^ which have been of great, and 
tprcial value, and express special, oorditd and .respectful appreciaition of tiie 
service of General Skeen, whose ripe experience, breadth of mind, nm* 
pathetic outlook and patience, courtMy pnd skill in conducting the proceedings 
nsade their task pleasant and facilitated its accomplishment. .Tribute it 
filso paid to the work of Mr. Bnrdon, ^e pnly other officioial inhmber the 
Cmninittee and of their Secretary, Mqor Lumby. 

q 1, - 1 , , — . 



Currency Commission s Recommendations 

The Three Government Bills. 

On the 16th January the Government of India published in a 
'^Gazette Extraordinary*’ the text of the three important bills embodying the 
Currenoy Commission’s recommendat’ons. Those are (1) a bill to establish 
a gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India, (2) a bill further to amend the Imperial Bank Act 1920 for 
certain purposi^s and (3) a bill to amend the Coinage Act 1906 and the 
Paper Currency Act 1925 for certain purposes and to lay upon the 
Government certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale 
of gold exchange. 

The Currency and Coinage Act Amendment— The last bill aims 
at the immediate stabilisation of the rupee in relation to gold purposes 
at the rate of Is. 6d. that is the rate of one rupee for 8.47612 grains gold, 
and at the same time romovea the legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and half-sovereign in accordanoe with the Commission’s recommendations for 
their demonetisation in order to enable a real gold bullion standard to 
be established. In order, however, to enable small holders of these 
coins to convert them into legal tender money, it is proposed to provide 
for receipt of these coins in any quantities at their bullion value at the 
proposed rate the Commission recommended. The Reserve Bank takes 
over the note issue and there should be a statutory obligation on the 
Government to buy and sell gold on gold exchange at its option at the 
gold points of accepted gold parity of the rupee ; but as during the 
transitory period the Government would be engaged in building up gold 
holding in reserve they would not exercise the option to give gold. Clauses 
4 and 5 of this, bill are designed to give effect to the recommendation as 
modihed above. In other respects the bill is substantially the same in its 
purposes as the bill introduced in August last. 

The Reserve Bank. — The bill to establish a gold standard currency and 
to constitute a Reserve Bank occupies 16 pages of printed foolscap. It is 
proposed to give the Reserve Bank the sole right of note issue for 25 years 
in the first instance subject to renewal. The capital of the Bank should be five 
crores fully paid-up and Imperial Bank’s shareholders would be given the 
^first opportunity of subscribing therefor, but as it is undesirable to give share- 
holders of the Imperial Bank, a preponderating voice in deciding the 
currenoy policy of the Reserve Bank, it is proposed by Clause 4 to give the 
Imperial Bank as an institution, and not to its individual shareholders, the 
option of subscribing 30 per cent of the capital. The Central Board of the 
Imperial Bank 'has expressed willingness in principle in view of the other 
terms proposed to be given to the Bank, to recommend this proi^osal lor 
the^ acceptance of shareholders. The Head Office of Reserve Bank will 
be in Bombay. The proposal of its having local boards in Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta in order to send representatives who would oonstitute tte Central 
Board is held undesirable and so shareholders as a body would ei^ot 9 
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Direotori who are not appointed by the Government. Others who ^11 compose 
the Board will be a Governor and a Deputy Governor appointed by the 
Government for 5 years and three Directors nominated by the Government to 
represent Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, besides an OflScer appointed 
by the Government. The Bill empowers the Reserve Bank to receive deposit 
from private persons provided no interest is paid. It also authorises the Bank 
for 5 years to advance money against Promissory notes of scheduled Banks 
and thereby help in financing industry and movement of crops. The Bank is 
allowed to issue notes of Government for a year from the date on which it 
takes over the control of currency and freedom is retained to postpone the 
issue of one rupee notes for a time, if such postponement appears desirable. 

With reference to the size of holding of silver rupees in reserve, the bill 
provides for transfer to the Bank of assets of such a nature as to enable the 
Bank to constitute a reserve in accordance with the requirements of the 
Act, and in order to give the new Bank necessary margin over the minimum 
requirements, it is proposed to include in assets transferred gold, and gold 
securities equal to one half of the liabilities of the issue department. 
Clause 85 of the Bill gives effect to the recommendation regarding the sale 
of gold by the Bank and this obligation will take effect from such date 
not later than 1st January 1931 as Government may appoint. The Bank 
shall not be placed in voluntary or compulsory liquidation without the 
sanction of the Government and in such manner as the Government might 
direct. In such an event the Reserve Fund and surplus asset, if any, of 
the Bank will be divided between the Government and shareholders in the 
proportion of 60 and 40 per cent respectively. The obligations imposed 
on the Government by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns from public at their bullion value, will be taken over by the 
Reserve Bank simultaneously with the transfer of conduct of note issue to it, 

Clear cut division of functions between the Reserve Bank and the 
Imperial Bank is the essence of the proposal creating the Reserve Bank. 
The bill embodies several other recommendations of the Commission in this 
respect. The Imperial Bank would be the sole Agent of the Reserve 
Bank at all places where there is a branch of the Imperial Bank and no 
Branch of the Reserve Bank. The proposed terms between the two Banks 
will involve no fresh charge on the taxpayer. They are designed to 
remunerate the Imperial Bank for agency work done for the Reserve Bank 
and loss in respect of non-paying branches and to encourage further ezten- , 
sion of banking in India. 

Imperial Bank Act Amendment.— The Bill amending the Imperial 
Bank Act 1920 is brief. It is rendered necessary by the transfer to the 
’ Reserve Baiik to face the Imperial Bank from restrictions which on account 
of its hybrid nature are at present imposed on it. The Imperial Bank 
is authorised by the bill to enter into agreement with the Reserve Bank to 
conduct Government business as the agent of the Reserve Bank. It 
is proposed to remove the limitation now imposed on business which the 
Imperial Bank may transact at its London Office and to give specific 
power to the Bank to open branches outside India in London and elsewhere. 

It is also proposed to give the Bank extended powers in regard to its 
internal business and ^ to remove restrictions on foreign exchange business 
which thctBank may transact, Several minor consequential amendn^ents ere 
also notified 
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Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

1, — The Reserve Bank. 

The following is the statement of the objects and reasons for the bill 
to establish gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India. The statement runs : The object of this Bill is to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance for the establishment of a gold standard for India and for con- 
stituting a Reserve Bank of India to control the working of that standard. 

The various clauses of the Bill are briefly explained below : — 

Clause 1 : — It is proposed to give the bank sole right of note issue 
for a period of twenty-five years in the first instance subject to renewal as 
recommended in paragraph 141 of the Commission’s report. The pix) vision 
that the Act shall come into force not later than Ist January 1929 is based 
upon time table recommended by the Commission in. 165 of the report. 

Clause 3 : — The name *'The Reserve Bank of India is that suggested 
in paragraph 92 of the report. 

Clause 4 : — The Commisssion recommended that the capital of the 
Bank should bo rupees five crores fully paid up and that the Imperial Bank 
shareholders should bo given the first opportunity of subEcribing for capital 
stock of the bank as consideration for foregoing important privileges which 
the Imperial Bank now enjoys. A clearmut division of functions between 
the Reserve Bank of India and the Imperial Bank of India is the essence 
of the proposal creating a Reserve Bank and. if avoidable* it is undesirable 
to give the shareholders of the Imperial Bank of India a preponderant voice 
in deciding the currency policy of the Reserve Bank. It is* therefore* 
proposed in this clause to give the Imperial Bank of India as an institution 
and not to its individual shareholders* the option of subscribing thirty per 
cent, of the capital. It will be open to the Imperial Bank of India to 
distribute the allotment among its shareholders if it so desires. The 
Central Board of Imperial Bank of India has expressed its willingness in 
principle in view of. the other terms proposed to be given to the Imperial 
&nk to recommend this proposal for the acceptance of shareholders. It 
is necessary that the Government should be prepared to take up any un- 
allotted shares, but it is not desirable that these should continue to be 
held permanently by them. It is* therefore, proposed that the Governor- 
General in Council should dispose of any unallotted shares taken up by 
him within three years. 

^ Clause 6 This is based on paragraph lOl of the Commission’s report. 
It is necessary to make provision for the contingency of a reduction of the 
share capital in regard to which the Commission have made no recommenda- 
tion. Clause 6 ; — The head oflSce of the bank will be located in Bombay as 
recommended by the Commission in para 97 of the report. Clause 8 This 
gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 96 and 96 of the report, 
^lause 9 :--This is based on paragraph 94 of the Commission’s report. 
The Commission recommended therein that the Reserve Bank should have 
local board in Bombay* Madras and Calcutta ai^ that representatives 
from these boards should constitute a majority on the Central Board. It 
uo^sidered undesirable for various reasons to base the constftution of 
toe Central Board on a system of local boards. If local boards are dispensed 
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witb> it in neoesaary that sbare-holders as a body sbould. elect those directors 
who are not appointed by the GoyerDinent. As regards nomioated direc- 
torst it is considered desirable in order that all interests mtiy be represented} 
^t the three directors nominated by the Government sbould represent 
dommeroci Industry and Agriculture respectively. The term of office of 
nominated directors is pi'orposed by the Commission to be fised at one year 
which is too short to oon( uce to efficient work. It is, therefore} proposed 
to extend it to three years. 

Clause 10:— It is provided in this clause that the Governor, Deputy 
Governor or any nominated director may be removed by Governor-General 
in Council if a resolution to that effect is passed by a major ty of the board 
consisting of not less than nine directors, that is by a substantial majority of 
the Board. Provision for the removal of elected directors follows the lines of 
a similar provision in the Imperial Bank of India Act. It seems undesirable 
that elected directors should be removable by a bare majority at a general 
meeting. Clause 11 : — As there may be no local board at Calcutta, it is 
desirable to provide that the Central Board shall meet in Calcutta at least once 
in every four months. Clause 12 : — This gives effect to the recommendations 
in paragraph 98 of the Commission’s Bei^ort. Clause 13 : — This is based 
upon a similar provision in spclior; 30 of the Imperial Bank of India Act. It 
is necessary to make special provision for the formation of the first board. 

Clause 14 and 16 These embody proposal in schedule 2 to the report 
defining the functions and capacities of the bank. The Commission have 
doIp provided for * the Reserve Bank receiving non-interest bearing deposits 
from private persons. It is considered that like most other central batiks 
in the world, the Reserve Bank of India should also be allowed to receive 
deposits from private persons provided no interest is paid. Financing of 
industry and movement of crops in India is carried on by cash credits and 
as the provision recommended by the Commission stands, it will be difficult 
for the Reserve Bank to assist other banks in providing the necessary credit 
without some considerable changes in banking methods. It is, therefore, 
proposed in sub-clause 4 (e) that for a period of five years, the bank should 
be authorised to advance money against promissory notes of scheduled 
banks under certain conditions. It is considered undesirable to limit the 
amount of securities held at any time in the banking department to so low 
a figure as 25 per cent of the liabilities as recommended by the Commission 
in clause 8 (d) of schedule 2 of their report as in view of the very fiuotua- 
ting nature of deposits, limitation might force the sale of securities merely 
to bring the bank with the provisions of its character for a few days. The 
Commission recommended in clause 7 (a) of schedule 2 of the report that 
the paid-up capital and reserve may be securities of the Government of 
India haTing not more than five years to run in view of the faot that the 
Government of the India are now finding their short term loans into long 
long term loans. The limitation of maturity to five years might unduly 
restrict the power of the bank to invest in such securities after a few years. 
It is therefore proposed to modify the provision so as to permit of invent? 
meiit in. Gcveriiment of India securities of any maturity. 

Clause 15.— This l^ves effect to the recommendations in paragraph 
of the rep^ort regarding operatione in the open market. 

Clause 17 and 18.— -These give effect to the recommendations in para* 
graph 140 of the report regarding the relations of the bank with the Govt. 
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Gla08el9> This sives effect to the reoommendatioDs in paragraph 
141 of the report. The Commieaion recommend that the right of note 
issue should be transferred to the bank as soon as the bank was in a po* 
sition to issue its own notes. It is not desirable to postpone early functioning 
of the bank till it is able to arrange for manufacture and issue of its own 
notes and it is* therefore* proposed to allow the bank to issue notes of the 
Government of India for a year from the date on which the bank takes 
over the control of the currency. 

Clause 20.— This gives effect to recommendations in. 143 of the report 
regarding the separation of the banking and issue departments of the bank. 

Clause 21.— This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 142 
of the report. Freedom is retained to postpone the issue of one-rupee notes 
for a time if such postponement appears desirable with reference to siso of 
the holding of silver rupees in the reserve. 

Clause 22.-— This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 
156 of the report regarding the form and material of bank notes. 

Clause 23. — This is based upon the recommendations is paragraph 149 
of the report. The notes of the bank shall be legal tender for payment of 
any amount and shall be guaranteed by the Government of India. The 
Commission recommend in paragraph 141 of the report that not later than 
6 years from the date of the bank charter becoming operative the Govern- 
ment of India notes still outstanding should cease to be legal tender except 
at Government Treasuries. By the end of 5 years very few Government of 
India notes will remain outstanding and it is ULdosirablo to take away the 
legal tender character of the note in the absence of any very definite 
advantage to bo gained by so doing. It is however, proposed to take power 
from the Governor-General in Council and the bank to call in notes of 
particular series if necessity arises. 

Clause 24.— This is based on paragraph 155 of the Commission’s report 
regarding re-issue of bank noten. Clause 26.— This is based upon a similar 
provision in the Indian Pav)cr Currency Act and is necessary to protect the 
Bank against civil action in respect of notes lost* stolen* mutilated or 
imperfect. Clause 26 and 27. — These are based upon a similar provision 
in the Indian Paper Currency Act. 

Clause 28. — This gives effect to the recommendations in para 146 of 
the Commission’s report regarding the constitution of reserve. 

Clause 29. —This gives effect to the recommendations in para 146 of 
the^ Commission’s report defining liabilities of the issue department. Pro- 
vision in sub-clause (2) of this clause is similar to that in proviso to 
sub-section (6) of section 18 of the Indian Paper Currency Act although 
it differs in detail. Under the Indian Paper Currency Act notes of 
denominational value exceeding rupees one hundred cannot bo deemed to 
he not in circulation until 100 years after the date of issue* whereas notes 
of lower denominations are so deemed after 40 years. This distinction 
between the higher and lower denominations of notes is undesirable. In 
practice notes of higher denominations are much less likely to be outstand- 
ing for a very long period than notes of lower denomination and the 
practice at the Bank of England is to treat all n<Aes as not in circulation 
after 40 years. It is considered that the Reserve Bank might with 
advantage follow the practice of the Bank of England. * 
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ClauBe SO. — This is based upon para 144 of the report. The Com- 
mission recommend that coin and bullion and securities to be transferred 
to the issue department should be specified in a schedule. The amount of 
notes in circulation at the time of the inauguration of the bank will not 
be known. When the Bill is introduced and passed and also between the 
dates of the introduction of the Bill and its passing into law and the 
inauguration of the bank* thero will be changes in the constitution of the 
reserve held against note issue. It is. therefore, proposed to provide for 
transfer to the bank of assets of such a nature as to enable the bank to 
constitute the reserve in accordance with the reqnireroonts laid down in 
the Act. In order to give the new bank the necessary margin over 
minimum requirements, it is proposed to include in the assets transferred 
gold ard gold securities equal to one-balf of the liabilities of the issue 
department as suggested in clause 3 (a) of schedule 3 to the report. 

Clause 31. — This gives effect to the recommendations in para 147 of 
the report regarding the disposal of surplus rupees by the bank. 

Clause 32. — This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 147 
of the report. As it would be uneconomical to coin new rupees until the 
stock of silver rupees in the reserve is reduced to the minimum of 25 
crores or one-tenth of the total amount of the reserve whichever is greater, 
it is proposed to limit the right of the bank to demand delivery of rupee 
coin from the Qovernment. 

Clause SS.^This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 148 
of the report regarding mutual obligations of the Government and the bank 
in regard to rupee coin. 

Clause 84. — This gives effect to recommendations in* 152of the report. 

Clause 35.— This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 150 
of the report regarding the sale of gold by the bank. 

Clause 36.— Provision in sub-clause (1) regarding the latest date on 
which obligation to sell gold should como into force is based upon the 
recommendation of the Commission in paragraph 165 of the report. 

Clause 36. — This gives effect to the recommendation in. 166 of the 
report. The Commiseion rfcommeid that during the transition period, 
the Reserve Bank shall be under an obligation to sell gold or gold exchange 
at its option as the Bank will be engaged in building up its gold holding 
in order to be in a position to undertake the definite obligation to sell gold 
later. It is proposed to omit option to sell gold during the interim period. 

Clause 37.— This gives effect to the recommendations iu paragraph 151 
and 166 of the Commission’s report. Clause 36,— This gives effect to the 
recommendations in paragraph 1 53 of the report regarding the suspension of 
reserve requirements. Clause 39.— This gives effect to the recommendations 
in paragraph 164 of the report regarding the exemption of the bank from 
J^e payment of any tax or duty upon its note issue. 

Clause 40.— Provisions in this clause are in accordance with the 
recommendations iu para 149 of the report. The Commission recommend 
that the Governor-General in Council should have the right to take over 
the assets of the issue department so far as they are required to meet the 
liability of note or of rupee redemption. It is proposed to give the 
Governor-General in Couniil the right to take over asset not only of the 
issue department but of the banking department as well, as in theory such 
a necessity might arise if the bank failed to keep sufficient assets in the 
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issue department. A provision is also made for carrying on of note issue 
in such oiroumstanoes by some other agonoy determined by the Governor 
General in Council. 

Clause 41.— This gives effect to the recommendations in para 161 of 
the Commission’s report with slight modifications. The percentages for 
minimum reserve balances recommended by the Commission appear 
somewhat high now in India- It is. therefore, proposer! to reduce these 
percentages to 7 and a half and 2 and a half per cent of demand and time 
liabilities respectively. The definition of bank or banker suggested in 
para 167 of the Commission’s report is imperfect but it is difficult to arrive 
at any satisfactory definition. It is thereupon proposed to exhibit in a 
schedule attached to the Bill the banks to which the provisions in this 
clause should apply in the first instance and to give the Governor-General 
in Council the power to make alterations in the schedule later. As the 
monthly return will show only the position at the close of the month to 
which it relates, it is necessary to provide for the receipt of the informa- 
tion mentioned in sub-clause (3) of the clause. It is also necessary that 
the provision should be made to enable the Government to take action not 
only on the monthly return submitted by the Bank but also on any report 
received from the Board of Reserve Bank. 

Clause 42 : -This follows the intention of para 87 of the report. 
Clause 43 This is based upon the recommendations in para 100 of 
the Commission’s report. It is considered unnecessary to build up the 
reserved fund as quickly as the Commission suggest and a lower rate of 
accumulation has, therefore, boon proposed. Clause 44 This gives effect 
to the recommendations in para 158 of the Commission’s report. Clause 46 
to 47 : — These give effect to the recommendation in para 167 of the report. 
Clause 49 It is necessary to make provision for the contingency of the 
liquidation of the bank and the distribution of the reserve fund and surplus 
assets, if any, of the bank. 

Clause 60: — This is based upon the recommendations in para 164 of 
the report. The Commission proposed that the Governor-General in Council 
should be given absolute power to make regulations. It is thought prefer- 
able that the regulations should be made by the Board with the previous 
approval of the Governor-General in Council, local boards are not to bo 
constituted on the creation of the Reserve Bank. It is proposed in sub- 
clause (2) (E) to give power to the Reserve Bank to establish such local 
boards, if considered necessary, later on and to delegate to them such powers 
and functions as may be desirable. 

Clause 51 The obligations proposed to be imposed on the Govern- 
ment by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and half sovereigns from 
the public their bullion value will bo taken over by the Bank simultaneously 
with the transfer of the conduct of the note issue to it. 

The second sohedule. — The provisions contained in this schedule have 
been accepted by the Ceiitral Board of the Imperial Bank of India and will 
be placed before the shareholders of the Imperial Bank. The proposed 
terms will involve no fresh charge on the tax-payer. They are designed 
to remunerate the Imperial Bank of India for the ^enoy work done for the 
Reserve Bank and the loss in respect of non-payi^ branches and to en- 
courage the further extension of Banking in India, ^ 
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2. Amendment to the Imperial Bank Act. 

The following is the statement of oltieots and reasons for the bill to 
amend the Imperial Bank Act. The statement runs : The Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance have recommended that with the 
transfer to the Reserve Bank of India of the purely central banking 
functions which are at present performed by the Imperial Bank of 
India the latter should be freed from the restrictions which, on account 
of its hybrid nature, are at present imposed upon that bank. This Bill 
intended to remove some of those restrictions and to modify the control 
of Oovernment over the operations of the bank. The amendments to 
Imperial Bank of India Act proposed in this Bill have been accepted by 
the Central Board of the Bank subject to any further modifications deemed 
necessary later on in the light of further consideration. The more important 
provisions of the Bill are as follows : 

It is proposed to replace section 10 of the Imperial Bank of India 
Act by another authorising the bank to enter into an agreement with 
Reserve Bank of India to conduct Government business as the agent of the 
Reserve Bank. It is proposed to remove the limitation imposed by section 
9 on the business which the Bank may transact at its London office and to 
give specific powers to the Bank to open branches outside India in London 
and elsewhere. It is also proposed to give the bank extended powers in 
regard to its internal business and to remove the restrictions on foreign 
exchange business which the Bank may transact. At present the Controller 
of Currency is an ex-officio member of the Central Board of the Bank and 
the Goverijor-Goneral iii-Couiicil nominates 4 other members to the Board 
under section of th^ Imperial Bank of India Act. Although the Imperial 
Bank of India will transact Government business as the agent of the Reserve 
Bank, it will have no direct connoctfon with the Government and it seems 
unnecessary for the Government to retain any measure of control over th® 
operations of the Bank by the appointment of members to the Board. It 
is, therefore, proposed to remove the right of the Governor-General in 
Council to appoint such members. The Govoriirr-General-in-Council is 
I'ow entitled under regulation 64 of Imperial Bank of India Act to 
require of the Central Board of the Bank any information touching the 
affairs of the Bank and the production of any documents of the Bank and 
ho may also require the publication of such statements of its assets and 
liabilities in such form and at such intervals as ho thinks fit. It is proposed 
to remove this power from the Governor-Goneral-in-Council but in order that 
he may be in a position to examine the affairs of the Bank in case of necessity, 
the provision by which he may appoint auditors under regulation 69 to 
examine and report upon the accounts of the Bank is proposed to be retained. 

A number of minor amendments incidental to the above are also made 
and opportunity has b^en taken to introduce some small changes in the 
Act ill sections which have been found diflloult to work in practice. 


3. Amencln^nt of Currency and Coinage Acta. 

The following is the text of the statement of objects and reasons for 
thej Bill to amend the Currency and Coinage Acts. The objeot of this 
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Bill is to give offaot to those reoommendatioDs of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Currenoy and Finance which relate to the immediate 
stabilisation of the Rupee in relation to gold and to interm measures 
required during the transition period pending the bringing into operation 
of their proposals for the transfer to a Reserve Bank of India of 
control of note issue and other functions at present performed by the 
Secretary of State and by the Government of India. The Commission 
recommend in paragraph 175 of their report that the rupee should be 
stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate 
of Is. 6d. gold for the rupee, that is, at the rate of one rupee of 8.47512 grains 
of gold. Clause 2 and all but the last portion of sub-clause (e) (1) of 
clause 3 are designed to give effect to this recommendation and at the 
same time to remove legal tender quality of the sovereign and the half- 
sovereign which are at the present legal tevider at the rate of 2s. for the 
rupee in accordance with the Commission’s recommendation in paragraph 
66 of their report that these gold coins must be demonetised in order to 
enable a real gold bullion standard to be established. In order, however, 
to enable the small holders of these coins to convert them into legal tender 
money, it is proposed to provide for receipt of these coins in any quantities 
at their bullion value at the rate of 8.47512 grains of gold per rupee. 
The Commission recommend in paragraph 166 of their report that until 
the Reserve Bank of India takes over the control of note issue, the Govern- 
ment of India must be under a statutory obligation to buy gold and to sell 
gold or gold exchange at its option at gold points of accepted gold parity of 
the rupee during the transitory period, the Government of India would 
be engaged in building up gold holding in the reserve and would not, 
therefore, exercise its option to give gold. Clauses 4 and 5 are designed 
to give effect to this recommendation as modified above. 

Opportunity has been taken to amplify the explanation to sub-section 
(3) of section 19 of the Indian Paper Currency Act 1928, which contains 
the temporary provisions so as to provide for the valuation of gold bullion 
held in the Paper Curroncy Reserve on the lines of clause (a) of sub-section 
(b) of section 18 which refers to the permanent provisions which have 
not yet come into force. For it was announced in a press communique 
dated August 4th 1926 which accompanied the issue of the Commission’s 
report that pending legislation, the Government would take such steps as 
may be necessary to coniine the movements of exchange within the approxi- 
mate upper and lower gold points as calculated on the basis of a Is. 6d. 
rupee, namely Is. 6-d/6d. and Is. 5-3/6d. respectively and the Government 
undertook in the same communique to lay the proposals before the legislature 
during the next session in order to give the legislature the earliest possible 
opportunity of considering the matter. The Bill designed to give effect 
to that undertaking was accordingly placed before the legislature in August 
last Further consideration of the Bill was postponed and the Bill auto- 
matically lapsed on the dissolution of the last Assembly. The present Bill 
is substantially the same in its purposes as the Bill introduced in August 
last, but opportunity has been taken to effect certain improvements in the 
drafting. 
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The Backbay Redamaidon Report. 

l%e Bombay Back Bay Heelamation report was issued on the ITA 
January 11^27. It apportions blame in respeet of the diffioulties in wfaieh 
the scheme is involv^ and makes recommendations regarding future opera- 
tions. The report is unanimous and is signed by Sir drimwood Mears» 
Ghairmaoi Sir M. Vfsvesvarayya* Sir F. Hopkinson and Mr. S. B. BUlimoria. 

Bessons for Failure. 

The Committee say The oldeet of the Back Bay Beolamation Scheme 
was to reclaim from the sea an area of 1»145 acres at an estimated outlay 
oi about 367 kkhs. The OoTernment were prepared to spend on the 
achame up to Bs. 400 lakhs* if necessary. A leviscd estimate for Bs. 702 
.lakhs was approved within two years of original sanction and if the scheme 
is to be completcdi a second estimate will be necessary. The total cost will 
approadmate to about Bs. 900 lakhs gross exclusive of interest charges. 
This total sum will be reduced by Bs. 256 lakhs to be received from Military 
auAorities and any other subsequent receipts from sales of land. The 
programBie of redamatioii which was to have been completed by 1926-27 
has completely broken down. If it is continimd under present conditions! 
it cannot be finished for many years to come. It is believed that land 
xeolaimed cannot in the near luture be sold at remunerative prices and care 
Aould be exercised not to reclmm land in advance of demand. The work 
is being constructed from public loans on which interest and sinking fund 
charges have to be met and Government are faced with a growing debt. 
The difficulties in which the scheme is at present involved arise from (1) 
nnaatisfaotory character of the estimates* (2) defective organisation! (S) failure 
of dredging operations and (4) fall in land values. Defects in various 
estimates would have been avoided if there bad been suflBcient and careful 
preliminary investigation. If an alternative comparative estimate for dry 
filling had been prepared at the outset and the oost of adequate dredging 
plant properly investigated the Government might have hesitated to commit 
themselvee to the use of suetion dredgers for this scheme. A dredging 
aohesae costing Bs. 400 lakhs was an ahtraotlve financial proposition but it 
might very well be considered to have changed its character when the coat 
want up to Bs. 702 lakhs. Beolamation by dry filting, if then practioable* 
might have proved cheaper. 

As regards orgamsation and arrangenseiitB made for the conduct of the 
scheme! these in themselves were almost unworkable. A reading of clause 
3 of the agreement between the Secretary of State in .Council and the firm 
cl Meik and Buchanan shows that responsibility was not deariy defined 
between the engineers and the Director el Development. Much of the 
technical work wm left to an overworked Chief Engineer or was not done 
at allf there wae^no costing system wfUiout whmh it was impossible pcoperly 
to control expenditure. Because no body believed himself reaponsiUe lor 
the due execution of^the work! unwise decisions were taken and mistakes 
made suobi for instance! as commenofng the oonstruotion of the sea wall from 
both ends* delay in sealing r^ibble moundf undertaking dredging operationa 
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ill BemIc Bay witiioat oonddciTatiok) of tlie oosh absoiioa of preeoiioevted 
prograttiiiMB do rogulate operations, etc. All tbiii militaHed against the 
suobesa of the sohetne and added to ita 6(^t Inabiitty of the dredfe^r to 
give the reqaired output has been the ehief cause of failure and has had- a 
disastatms eflFeot on the^ Qnanoial prospects of the scheme* The principai 
reason for the present serious position of the scheme ^as the ordering of 
the dredger on estimates and specifications put forward by Messrs. Simons 
and Company and acceptance of a quotation for a dredging plant without 
any real effort to secure competstiTc tenders. The Work having been un- 
dertaken in anticipation of realising large profits, the scheme was subjected 
to very great criticism when a period' of acute trade depression set in with 
a consequent fall in land values. Trade depression was not a matter which 
could have been foreseen although oaution was necessary in undertaking a 
scheme of this magnitude at a time when world conditions wera unstable. 
With the disappearance of the prospect of profits, public criticism 
oonoentratad on the defects of the scheme.” 

Lord Lloyd 8 and Sir George Buchanan. 

The Committee, disoussing the present aspect of the case, pass strictures 
on the part played by persons in authority. Dealing first with Lord Lloyd, 
the Committee observe : ^‘Lord Lloyd left England charged by Mr. Montagu 
to take urgent steps to improve the housing conditions of ifombay. Whilst 
that did necessarily imply the undertaking of a reclamation scheme, reclams- 
tion had nevertheless been considered for many years to be an integral part 
of any oompreheusive scheme for the betterment of conditions. We are 
satisfied from the evidence that Mr. Montagu was deeply interested in 
reclamation and wished it to be carried through. We think that Lord 
Lloyd and the Government of Bombay were justified iri accepting Sir 
George Buchanan as an expert to report on Mr. Kidd’s scheme and that, 
having taken the man recommended by the Government of India, the proper 
and prudent course was to treat bis opinion as final and authoritative* 
Lord Lloyd’s letter of 26tb May 1919 shows conolusivoly that he had no 
predileetion for a reolamation scheme and that he was prepared to abandon 
it at once had Sir George Buohanan reported adversely on it Though we 
are aware that a Governor must necessarily rely upon his advisers for the 
d^ils of any particular scheme, yet having regard to the personal interest 
displayed by Lord Lloyd as disclosed by his evidence and that of Sir George 
Buohanan, we are surprised that his acute intelligence overlooked the 
apparent inadequacy of Sir' George Bubbanan’s figures even though he held 
belief that the 1912 figures of Mt. Kidd wbre to'some extent inflated. 
In bis reporff, Sir George Buchanan himself gave Ba 241,90 lakhs as the 
fiffttre which be would have estimated in 1912iand, on that basis, the work 
<mld not have been done by him in 1919 for less that Rs. 60fi lakhs. To a 
Imf extent we are surprised that Lord Lloyd, when reading Sir Gebrge 
Biudi'iu»m’s report, did net notice tha^ Geoi^e Buchanan deseribed * the 
day as hard whilst Messrs. Simons and Company were putting forward an 
oflhr far a soft oiay dredgci^. We do not agree wiA Lord Lloyd tiiat this 
^ a teehniodi point. The explanation may be a technical one, but c8t- 
of the apparent eontradibtion between the chary ter of clay ae desert 
ved ^ Siy Qeoiige Buohanan and Messrs. Simons £id Company needhd-no 
tedmioil knowledgei It stood out oii the doeumebt and- wm unloes 
tfimfisteily explained, a ocntradletion in terms. We are satssfied tbel 
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Lord Lloyd acted throughout with the highest motives, anxious only to make 
good his undertaking to Mr. Montagu and to benefit the city of Bombay. 

*‘Sir George Curtis who is living at Dinard was too ill to attend. He has, 
however, furnished answers to certain questions which were sent to him. 
Although he was the Member in charge during tha inception of the scheme, 
he has not been able at this distance of time to give us any information of 
value and he cannot enlighten us at all as to the reason why no one in the 
Govoniment of Bombay queried the varying descriptions of clay or compared 
the estimates of Mr. Kidd and Sir George Buchanan with reference to 1912 
and 1919 prices.’* The Committee next dealt at length with Sir George 
Buchanan and state : ‘‘We cannot understand how Sir George Buchanan’s 
figures found acceptance in Bombay and Delhi even with the addition of 
some 10 per cent. It wns common knowledge that prices of plant, material 
and labour, when taken collectively, bad gone up at least 2/1 times in the 
period between 1912 and 1919. The 1912 figure of Mr. Kidd, Bs. 823*23 
lakhs, bad been accepted both by the Government of Bombay and the 
Government of India as a fair figure. If that was their belief, then Bs. 366 
lakhs was a manifest under-estimate and proper scrutiny would infallibly 
have demonstrated it. When Sir George Buchanan was being questioned 
on these two sets of figures by the Committee and the rise in prices and the 
inevitable inferences arising from them, he preferred not to answer the 
question. Failure of the Government of Bombay and the Government of 
India and, in particular, failure of Sir Sydney Crooksbank to notice the 
varying description of clay contained in (a) Mr. Kidd’s report, (b) Sir George 
Buchanan’s report, (c) Messrs. Simons and Go’s letter of 12th September 
1919 and general conditions enclosed with that letter are regrettable. Ihe 
reports of Mr. Kidd and of Sir George Buchanan were not studied with due 
and proper care by the Bombay Government and the Government of India 
respectively. The Government of Bombay ought to have approached the 
port Trust and the Boyal Indian Marine for permission to dredge in the 
harbour before deciding on dredging as the mode of reclamation. We 
consider that Sir George Buchanan ought to have made far more extended 
and careful local investigations. These oocupied him for less than a fort- 
night in May 1919.” 

The Committee then make observations at length to justify their oon- 
olusioii that **with regard to the order for dredger, Sir George Buchanan 
committed grave errors of judgment. The principal cause of failure of the 
dredging operations arose, in our opinion, from the fact that Sir George 
Buohaiian did not take trouble to ascertain the working records of ‘Kalu’ 
atd 'Jinga’ ar;d believing that they had done extraordinarily good work, 
was of opinion that vessels of a slightly inoreased horse power of the same 
type would be adequate for the work. A most serious mistake in connection 
w ith the order of the dredger wns the assumption that a machine capable 
of dredging 2, COO cubic yaids on a short test would be capable of averaging 
that quantity during a whole aeason, 

2 he building of the sea wall at both ends simultaneously was disastrous. 
1 hough the suggestion emanated from the Government of Bombay who 
must, therefore, take ^eater part oi responsibility, we are of opinion ^at 
Sir George Buohana^ should have advised it and resisted it and sbouldt in 
the oiroumstances of the sale of block 8 to the military, have prepared a 
progrempib for building of the wall and the commencement of Tsolamation 
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from Golaba end only. Moreover, the building of eea wall from both ends 
simultanecuBly prevented coutinuanoe of original and Beneible plan which 
was to shut an area as soon as possible and pump into it with the least 
possible delay/' 

Examining the defeotive organizstiou, the (committee say that from 
the outset, neither Sir George Buchanan nor Sir Lawloss Hepper seemed to 
have any very clearly defined idea of their respective duties. Later, when 
the disaster was threatening the enterprise, each relied upon his interpreta- 
tion of the agreement. Sir Lawless Hepper, when giving evidence, irisisted 
before ub that Sir George Buchanan was entirely responsible for the due 
execution of the works as if he were in fact a contractor who had undertaken 
tb<»m. On the other hand. Sir George Buchanan contended that responsi- 
bility lay with Sir Lawless Hepper, pointing out that he it was who had con- 
trol of the resident engineer and that his firm has no power of dismissal over 
any of the staff. On a strict construction of the agreement, we incline to 
the opinion that Sir George Buchanan is right although there arc statements 
of his to be found in his correspondence which would bear the interpretation 
that he did regard his firm hs responsible for the actual carrying out of the 
worhs. The reports of the Development Directorate drafted by Sir Lawless 
Hepper cannot be justified. They did not present a true picture of the 
progress of work and concealed material circumstances. We are of opinion 
that Sir Lawless Hepper had so much work in connection with other develop- 
ment schemes that even if he had appreciated his responsibility for the 
execution of the works, he could only have carried out that duty as regards 
reclamation by neglecting other duties relating to the other schemes. Mr. 
Lewis was not a specialist in sea works and dredging. Sir George Buchanan 
ought to have nominated him. It is most regrettable that ho was allowed, 
contrary to Sir George Buchanan s advice, to remain at his post till July 
1924. We are of opinion that Mr. Elgee, Mr. Ororke and Mr. Speirs have 
done their best on all occasions to promote the interests of reclamation and 
that the quarry constructional and dredging staff have done their duty." 

Finally, the Committee say : "It has been put forward that reclama- 
tion of back bay would, by providing more land in bueinesB and residential 
area, in some way relieve bousing conditions of poor classes. That, in 
our opinion, is too remote for serious consideration, but had back bay 
proved to be a finapeial success which was anticipated, the advantage to all 
classes of persons in the city and throughout the presidency would have 
been that there would have been available immense sums of money to be 
used for any purpose pleasing to the Legislative Council. Confident anti- 
cipation of profits bad no doubt considerable weight in causing reclamation 
of back bay to be accepted as an integral and necessary part of any 
comprehensive plan of development." 

Discussing charges of dishonesty, the Committee observe : On three occa- 
sions in Bombay we announced publicly our willinges to receive evidence from 
any ene who could give us assistance upon any matters coming within our 
terms of reference. One of these matters undoubtedly was the conduct 
0 f officials of the Development Directorate in relation to the Reclamation 
Scheme. In March of 1925, Mr. Nariman stated in the Legislative Council 
that there were ugly rumours in the city that higher ftaffs of officers in the 
Development Directorate had been receiving secret commissiona from manu- 
facturers. It may be true that there were ugly rumours, but as far as our 
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into (ha afo’n of tbe Back Bks Sob«tne have gone, there has not 
liMr very elii^test evidence brought fonrard that these ugly rumours had 
any foundaitiOD. In faot, no one has brought any charge against any 
manufacturer of having given, or any official, high or low. of the Development 
DireDtorate of baviag acOepted a commission. When Mr. Nariman gave 
evidenee before the Committee, he did not disclose any fact wbidi. in the 
least degree, implieated any one of wrong-doing of this oharoter. There 
baa not been throughout the whole of the enquiry the least suggestion that 
any one interested in supplying or ordering goods for reclamation or 
aaaisUng in the work of reclamation has bean guilty of any dishonesty of 
any kind whatever. 

The Recommendations. 

Alter this criticism, the Committee lay down the following recom- 
mendations for future operations For financial reasons, the completion 
of block 8 is a most urgent work. (2) Foreshore portion along blocks. 3. 4. 
B and 6 diould be filled in to an average width of 300 feet seaward of the 
present shore line ar.d brought up to the ground level of the reclamation 
strip and should curve at both ends so as to join on with block 2 at the 
nortbwn and block 7 at the southern end. This should bo done as speedily 
as possible. (3) Foreshore strip should be reclaimed with moorum filling. 
( 4 ) A-oomplete lay-out of the area to be reclaimed should be prepared. 
The foreshore strip should be developed ns soon as completed and blocks, 
1' 2. and 7, gradually as land is taked up. The lay out already prepared 
'for the complete scheme (1.146 acres) should be re-examined with the help 
of a Committee and lay-out of the area now recommended for reclamation 
should fit in with the lay-out approved for complete reclamation, if ulti- 
mately undertaken. The Corporation of Bombay should share the cost of 
development and the Government should arrive at an understanding with 
the Corporation on this point. (6) Results of the work of "Sir George 
Uoyd” and “Colaba” during the current season should be verified, li the 
cost of filling by dredging approximates to that of moorum and the quality 
of the redaimed land is satisfactory, they might be used for blocks 1 and 2 
after bhwk 7 is completed. If not they should be disposed of. Notice 
diottld not be given to the staff until this point is decided. (7) Beclamatiou 
should be removed from the control of the Development Directorate 
and carried out in accordance with one or other of the plans suggested 
in the report. A small Committee including one or two experienced 
on^noem should be constituted to advice the Government on matiiers referred 
to them. (8) Work should, in future, as far as- possible be carried out by 
fmstnsot agenqy* (9) Alternative estimates of the cost of the seheme now 
proposed are submitted. Extension of 300 feet foreshore strip by additions^ 
strifw of 400 feet and 300 feet as need arisesr is contemplated. Kocks 1 
aodr 2 as beings the most valuable in- the whole' pn^eot should be oompdeted 
as soon as posssible. No part of them should be assigned for recreation 
|Win?oses. (10) DeteiM revised estimates shcnld be pro ared at onaa. 
Tha iwm- of tendor issued by tba Developmaot Dirsetorate should- be 
ravised. (ll) Every endeavour should bo mads to oomplote the sefaomo 
ppopossd in throe or Vour years. When a demand arises for oompleting tits 
whole, raolamatioo w<»k may be oarried ont hy mooram filling emfiotivaly. 



The Cotton Textile Tsuriff Boards Report. 

The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s report and the Government of Inca’s 
decision thereon were published on the 6th June 1927. The Board consisted 
of Mr. Noyce, President, Raja Harkishna Eaul and Mr. Subba Rao> The 
report is unanimous except for a point of importance regarding the nature 
and the extent of protection. The Government of India have in this respect 
rejected both the msgority and minority views. 

The Oovemment of India’s Resolution. 

The Government ol India’s resolution first surveys the Board’s firulings 
and then enunciates its decision. It states : **On the application of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association the Government of India appointed a special Tariff 
Board in June 1926 to investigate the condition of cotton textile industry, 
to examine the causes of depression and in particular to consider whether 
the depression is due to the competition of other countries. The Board was 
instructed to report whether the industry was is need of protection and if 
so in what form and for what period protection should be given. The Board 
was further instructed to make any other recommendations germane to 
the sutqect. 

Japanese Competition. 

The Board has found that the present depression is largely due to 
causes which are not peculiar to India but are world-wide in their operation. 
In India itself, depression has been more acutely felt in Bombay than in 
other parts and the Board attributes this state of affairs partly to causes lor 
which the mill-owners themselves arc responsible, partly due to competition 
of mills in other parts of India and partly to coinpetibioii from Japan. Under 
the first head stress is laid on the undue consorvatisin and insuHicient 
diversification of production while the relative prosperity of mills in 
the other parts of India is ascribed mainly to natural advantages they 
possess, particularly in a lower rate of wages and also in their proximity 
to their markets and to areas from which they obtain their raw material. 
The Board has emphasised the importance of the increasing oompetition 
of mills in other parts of India as a menace to the industry in j^mbay 
and considers that it constitutes a problem not less urgent than that which 
arises from competition from abroad. The Board has found that competi* 
tion fium abroad from which the Bombay mill industry is suffering is from 
one country only. It was not contended by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association that either the volume of imports from the United Kingdom or 
the prices at which they were sold bad in any way been a contributing causa 
of the present depression. In regard to imports Uom all eountrioe other 
than Japan, the Board has found that there has been no change to the 
disadvantage of India as compared with the pre-war position. 

On Ae other hand Japanese competition is ^^verely affecting the 
ittd^try in respect both ol yarn and piecegoods and m so lar as tibis eom** 
l^tition is faoilitated by inferior eonditioas of laboiir in Japan tins mdastrir 
has in the Bosid’s view eelaUwhed its claim to proteptioa tugmin Tim 
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inferior oonditioni» partioalarly referred to* arise from the prorision. of 
Japanese Factory Law which permits the employment of women by night 
and thereby enables Japanese mills to work doable shifts. The advantage 
to Japanese mills in the actual cost of manufacture according to the Board’s 
estimate is about ^ per cent on both yarn and cloth ; but if a reasonable 
raturn on the capital is included in the cost of protection the advantage 
increases to 10 per cent on yarn and 12 and a half per cent on cloth. 
The Japanese mills will, the Board thinks, retain tbeir advantages until a 
date uhen the amended Factory Law comes into full operation which is 
expected to be the Ist of July 1929 and in that case any inflaence on the 
market of the stocks accumulated before that date should have disappeared 
by the end of the official year 1929-30. 

All the findings of the Board which have been metitioned are unani- 
mous, except as reg.irds the estimated advantage to a Japanese mill working 
double shifts if a fair return on the capital is included in the cost of 
production. 

Board 6 Recommendations. 

In addition to a number of detailed recommendations directed towards 
the improvement of the internal organisation of the industry the &ard has 
made two important recommendations designed to assist the industry in 
securing a greater diversification of production and to stimulate a larger 
output of goods of higher quality. The first is the establishment with financial 
assistance from the Government of combined bleaching* dyeing and printing 
works at Bombay. The recommendation is unanimous. 

The second which is put forward by a majority of the Board is for 
payment for period of four years of a bounty of one anna per pound or its 
equivalent on the production of yarn of 32s and higher counts. Based on 
the output of an average of 15 p. c. of the total working spindleage in a 
mill, the cost of this bounty is estimated to be about 30 lakhs of rupees 
per annum. The President of the Board* Mr. Noyce, dissents from this 
recommendation. A majority of the Board has propoRod that import duty 
on cotton pieoegoods should be increased from 17 to 15 per cent for a 
period of three years. The primary object of this increise is to provide 
funds to meet the cost of the proposed bounty of spinning of finer counts 
and certain other proposals made by the Board but it will also servo to 
reduce the rigour of competition from Japan from which the industry suffers. 
No increase in duty on yarn is recommended by the majority in view of 
the effect that such a measure might have on the handloom industry. The 
President of the Board, Mr. Noyce* does not consider that au all-rou d 
increase in import duty on pieoegoods can be justified but has recommended 
that an additional duty of 4 yer (^nt. should be imposed on all cotton 
manufactures including yarn imported from Japan for a period of three years* 

Governments Decisions. 

The Board has proposed seveial other measures for the assistance of 
the industry by the Government. Most of these are under separate con 
sideration and only one can be mentioned here. The Board has unaiumously 
recommended the ren^^ion of import duty on cotton textile* maofainery and 
on oertun mill stores for a period of three years after which the question 
of oontini^ng the remission would be considered in the light of the oondi" 
tfons then existing, The loss of customs revenue from this remission 
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MBiDiGiiig ^ 'tii6 Board’s estimate is about ISO bkhs of ropees per aimom. 
J1iis%,^e‘fioaiidem(^ view that State aid and diitiges in the 

Tariff isMdi it lias proposed oan in themBdlves prove no more than palHatives 
and indeed fail in their purpose if they did not succeed in strmttlat- 
ing add ofieoiiragifig the industry to undertake reorganisatian and effect 
aooBOiines on lines suggested. The Government of India are unable to 
accept the recommendation of the majority of the Board that spinning df 
higher counts of yarn should be stimulated by the grant of a bounty. They 
are satisfied that the administrative difficulties in the working of 
a scheme of the kind proposed are insuperable and they agree with the 
view expressed by the President of the Board (Mr. Noyce) that along 
established industry •such as the cotton textile industry in Bombay should 
need no stimulus at the cost of general tux-payors nor that such a develop* 
ment is in its own interest. 

As regards the proposal that the Government should contribute towaMs 
the cost establishing combined bleaching, dyeing and printing works in 
Bombay the Government of India are unable to express any opinion until 
thi^ have asoertaincd the views of the Local Government and of the 
cotton mill industry in Bombay and elsewhere. Rejection of the proposed 
bounty on spinning of finer counts removes the principal reason advanced 
:by the majority of the Tariff Board for general increase in import duty of 
ootton pieeegoods. The Government of India are also satisfied that on the 
facts as found by the Board no case has been established for a general 
increase in duty as a measure of proteotion. 

The Government of India accept the finding of the Board that the 
advantage to Japan resulting from labour conditions in that country until an 
amended factory law comes into full operation in actual cost of manufacture 
would not be assisted at about 4 per cent on both yarn and cloth. In 
making this calculation the Board has allowed for the fact that double shifts 
arc universal in spinning mills in Japan but not in weaving mills in which 
average hours worked are only 14-15 hours, but the majority of the Board 
omitted to make a corresponding allowance when calculating the advantage 
if a reasonable return on the capital is included. Hence the advantage to 
Japan when calculated on this basis should be 10 per cent on cloth and not 
12 and a half per cent as stated by the majority of the Board. It follows 
that the advantage to Japan even if a reasonable return on the capital is 
included is already sufiiciently covered by the existing revenue duty of 11 
per cent on cotton piecegoods. No additional duty on this account can, 
therefore, be justified. The existing revenue duty on yarn is only 5 per 
cent and in this ease if this calculation of the majority is accepted the 
advantage to Japanese mills is not fully covered but an additional duty on 
yarn only would affect prejudicially the handloom industry and for this 
reason ahould not be imposed. 

Beinoval of import duty on machinery and on materiaEls ol the industry 
was recommended by the Fiscal Commission and is in accordance wilh 'tlm 
principle of the resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 10th 
February, 1923, that the fiscal policy of the Government of India may legi- 
timately be directed towards fostering the development of industries in 
India. 

b igitMig eSaet to this principle as revenue oonsideraftioiia pormit, the 
Government of India areiprepored to give precedence to articles used ohie^ 
18 
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by tbe iDdastriei which are passing throagh a period of depression but they 
would be unwilling to differentiate between industry and industry by allowing 
one industry to import free of duty articles on which other industries haye to 
pay duty. The Government of India have decided therefore to deal on 
these lines with the recommendation of the Board that the import duty on 
cotton textile machinery and mill stores should be remitted for a period of 
three years. 

Forthcoming Legislation. 

The Government of India will introduce legislation at the next session 
of the Indian Legislature to remove altogether with effect from 1st October 
1927 duties on the following articles :—*’All machinery and component 
parts of machinery as defined in items No. fil-A and 51*B of Import Tariff 
Schedule (schedule 2 to the Indian Tariff Act 1894), aniline and alizarine 
dyes, bleaching powder and paste, farina, china clay, sago flour, magnesium 
chloride, starch, tallow and cotton ropes. It is estimated that the consequent 
loss of customs revenue will b^ 45 lakhs of rupees in 1927-28 and 85 lakhs 
in a full year. The removal of duty on machinery is subject to the provision 
that it may be necessary to reimpose an import duty on particular kinds of 
machinery, if it appears on a report by the Tariff Board that it is desirable 
to encourage the manufacture in India of such machinery and that a protective 
duty is required for that purpose or that the imposition of a duty is necessary 
in order to secure equality of tariff treatment and remove a handicap under 
which the manufacture of such machinery in India would otherwise suffer. 

The remaining recommendations of the Board in so far as they concern 
the Government are under consideration.” 

Conclueione and Recommendations. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Board 


Chaptbr II. 

(1) The most striking feature in the history of the cotton textile 
industry in India from 1899 to 1912 in the expansion in eveiy direction 
especially in weaving (para 7.) 

(2) Other important features in the history of this period are the loss 
of the export trade in yarn, the gradually decreasing dominance of Bombay 
and the increasing share of Japan in the import trade (para 7.) 

Chaptbr III. 

(8) The present depression in the cotton textile industry had been and 
is much acutely felt in Bombay than in ether centres (para 12.) 

(4) The mills which have spinning departments only have been affec- 
ted to a greater extent than mills which have both spinning and weaving de- 
partments (para 12). 

(5) The demand for protection has not been as earnestly pressed from 
other centres as from Bombay and Ahmedabnd (para 13)« 

IK; 

ChaptbrIV; 

(6) 4rhe altered relation between agrarian and general prices dnee 1920 
has contributed to the depression in the industry (para 
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(7) The boom and tho depression in India bare presented all the 
features wbioh oharaoterises a trade oycle (para 15). 

(8) The course of Amerioan cotton prices has contributed to tho depres- 
sion in the industry (para 16). 

Chapter V. 

( 9 ) The competition of Japanese yarn exercises a depressing effect on 
the price of Indian yarn (para 20). 

( 10 ) Japanese yarn of 32s. is being sold at a price which is practically 
equal'to the cost of manufacture alone of yarn of this count in India without 
any allowance for profit or depreciation (para 20). 

( 11 ) In cloth , of the lower counts, that is, in drills and sheetings, 
Indian mills are able to hold their own and it is, therefore, doubtful whether 
the Japanese imports in these linos control prices in India (para 26). 

(12) In cloth of counts of 30s. and above, the cost of manufacture 
alone in Indian mills is either practically equal to or higher than the Japanese 
sale price and Japanese competition, therefore, exercises a depressing effect 
on the prices of Indian mill production (para 26). 

(13) The depreciation of the Japanese exchange, while it lasted, stimu- 
lated exports from Japan to India but Japan now enjoys no special advantage 
in regard to exchange (para 30). 

( 14 ) Double shift working in Japan gives the Japanese industry an 
advantage of 4 per cent on the actual cost of manufacture both of yarn 
and cloth. This advantage is considerably increased if a reasonable return 
on capital is included in tho cost of production (para 32). 

(15) It does not appear that mills in Japan can, as a rule, obtain 
higher prices in the home market than they can from exports and a charge 
of dumping in the usual sense of the word cannot, therefore, be substan- 
tiated (para 34). 

(16) Conditions of labour in Japan are inferior to those in India in 
respect of hours and the employment of women and juveniles at night 
(para 35). 

(17) It must, therefore, be hold that there is unfair competition between 
Japan and India, and that this competition is an important cause of tho 
present depression in the cotton textile industry (para 35). 

Chapter VI. 

(18) The stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. coming as it does at 
a time of falling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
between prices and wages in the industry somewhat more pronounced 
(para 38). 

( 19 ) Over-capitalisation has contributed to accentuate the depression 
in Bombay (para 39.) 

^ (20) The dividends paid by the Bombay industry during the toom 
period were unduly high (para 40.) 

(21) Except to the extent that defects in the managing agency system 
such as undue oonservatism and lack of initiative have contributed to the 
present depression that system cannot be held to be resjponsible for the existing 
conditions (para 41.) 

(22) The we of ineffioieot mschioeiy oannol/ be held to have affei^ed 

tbe ioduatty to aqy appieoiable extent (para ii). • 
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(23) Difficulties in arranging finance both by mills and dealm. in 
pieeegoods have contributed to accentuate the depression (para^. 43i).^ 

Chapter VI I. 

(24) The loss of tho China trade in yarn is an important cause of the 
present depression in Bombay (para 44). 

(2h) The loss of the export trade in yarn has not been oomponsated 
appreciably by an increase in the export of pieeegoods (para 45.) 

(26) The increasing competition of mills in Ahmedabad and other 
centres is also an important cause of the present depression in Bombay 
(para 46.) 

(27) Greater attention to diversification of production, more direct 
contract with consuming centres and greater alertness on the part of oom* 
mission agents would to some extent have mitigated the severity of the 
depression in Bombay (para 47.) 

(28) The depression in India has not been accompanied by any decrease 
in production but over-production cannot be held to be a cause of the 
depression (para 48.) 

(20) Labour costs in Bombay are markedly higher than those in other 
centres (para 49.) 

(30) High labour costs in Bombay cannot be hold to have caused the 
depression but they have undoubtedly accentuated it (para 49.) 

(31) High local taxation has added to the difficulties caused by the 
depression in Bombay (para 50.) 

Chapter VII L 

(32) Examination of the figures of cost of production in the various 
centres shows that by far the greatest disability in costs of manufacture 
from which Bombay suffers in comparison with Ahmedabad and other up- 
country centres is in its high cost of labour (para 52.) 

(33) Bombay is under substantia! disadvantages as compared with 
other centres in regard to cost of fuel and power, cost of water and higher 
local taxation, but these appear to be rather more than offset by advantagea 
in regard to cost of stores, of insurance and of office expense (para'fi2.) 

(34) In regard to supplies of raw material the balance of advan- 
tage as compared with other contros is on the whole, against Bombay 
(para 52). 

(35) Proximity to local markets is a factor which operates appreciably 
to the benefit of the mills in upcountry centres (para 62). 

ChapterIX. 

(36) To the extent that the depression in the cotton textilo induatrF 
in India is the outcome of the cycliot^ character of trade# it is not of a 
permanent nature (para 53). 

(37) It is impossible to express a definite opinion as to bom fan foreign 
competition can be regarded as a permanent cause of depression: (paw ^ 

(36) The loss of the China trade in yarn must be regavd^ aiiuw^CMW 
of depression which is o^a permanent character (para 63). 

(39) When the increasing competition with the >Boittl»p ^iidlist^ 
Ahmedabad and other upcountry centres is a tamponitrvof. 
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oaoMHif dttfiMttion mwt (impend on tW stops-tekob tite* BontlMqr inttoilty- 
to mMt it (para SS). 

(4'6) In regard to the porehase of raw material in BotnhaJTi a single 
hedge oontraotie the ideal to be aimed at but, in the meantime, propotett 
on the lines of the scheme put forward by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
and Company for reducing the number of the existing hedge contracts and 
widening tlieir scope- should again be placed before the Bepresentative 
(%mmittee‘of tbs East India Cotton Association (para 6b)'. 

(41) Managing agents would bo well advised to employ brokers who 
db'not operate on their own account and who are not themselves in actual) 
possession of cotton (para 53). 

(43) No economies in the cost of fuel and power appeiw possible i» 
Bombay (para 66). • 

(43) A further reduction in the charge for water in Bombay is deshw 
ble (para67). 

(44) Mana^ng agents should exercise the closest supervision over aH* 
purchases of stores (para. 68). 

(46) The only alternative to a reduction in wages in the Bombay mill 
indu^ry is increased labour efficiency and it is in this direction that this 
true lines of advance lies (para. 69). 

(16) The general adoption in Bombay of the system of maintaining a 
labour reserve to provide against absenteeism is desirable (para 60). 

(47) The piecework system should be extended to spinners in Bombay 
and should be accompanied by an increase in the number of spindles allotted 
to<each sfdhner (para 61). 

(46) The diiparity between the wages of spinners and weaveib is a 
matter which demands the attention of the industry (para 6t). 

(49) An inoruase in the number of looms attended by a weaver Would 
tend to economy and give increased earnings to the weaver even when* 
aeeompanied’ by a slight reduction in rate (para 61). 

(60) Economies similar to those suggested in the spinning and- weaving 
departments can be effected in the preparatory departments (para 61). 

(61) If the efficiency of operatives is to be improved^ it is essential 
that there should be an improvement in the standard of efficieney of jobbeiV" 
(para 61). 

(63) Ittorwued efficiency cannot be expeoted from operatives unless 
they are provided with suitable raw material. The existing tendeney to'splli' 
higher counts of yarn than the quality of the cotton warrants oanses brea- 
kages and increases tbs work of the spinner and the weaver (para 61). 

(63) The fixation of a definite period of rest to enable operatives to 
f^k^tkeir niQrning meal is desirable (para 63). 

(64) Labour should be recruited directly by the officers in oha^of 
the department of the mill which requires it or by a responsible assietant 
and'bot'^ tito jobber (para 63). 

(^ Z TBw- praetiee of eompelling weavers to take over cloth epdilt'bli. 

wprkmainship'at its full valne should be abolished (para 64). 

(66) Fines levied should be used for the bedefitiof the operatiVeaae a 
MH^<9anv64X 

(67) T^ei BtsmctorcHsaitiOB ol’wagesFthtough<»t lAe BottdAymty indifsW^ 
would oudoobtedly etrengthen thw poeitfoi}' of** tho iuduitiy:'' A 
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Bohema oould only be drawn up in oonsoltation with the representativea of 
labour (para 66). 

(68) Blocks of the chawls built by the Bombay Development Depart- 
ment might be taken over and administered by groups of mills or by the 
Bombay Millowners' AsscH^iation as a body (para 66). 

(69) The town duty of one rupee per bale should be reduced to eight 
annas per bale on all cotton consumed by the Bombay mills (para 66). 

(60) More attention to welfare work on the part of the Bombay mill 
industry is desirable when financial conditions permit (para 67). 

(61) Certain alterations in the courses in cotton textiles in the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute are desirable (para 68). 

(62) The provision of more facilities for technical education of mill- 
operatives especially jobbers is essential to any improvement in efficiency. 
The early establishment of Trade Schools in Bombay is^ thereforoi desirable 
(para 68). 

(63) The preparation and distribution of technical handbooks^ in the 
vernacular, plentifully illustrated and drawn up on suitable lines, for the use 
of jobbers and operatives should be undertaken (para 68). 

(64) The high labour costs in Bombay cannot be reduced by. the intro- 
duction of the Northrop looms but the experiments with the Whittaker 
attachment should be continued (para 69). 

(66) Bombay is not a suitable centre for the adoption of the double 
shift system since the city is already very congested and the presence of 
the additional labour force which would bo required would increase this 
congestion (para 70). 

(66) The desirability of imposing additional assessment on *toka’ lands 
in graduated stages when the present assessment expires should be con- 
sidered (para 72). 

(67) The Bombay Millowners’ Association should consider the possibility 
of undertaking fire insurance for its members (para 73). 

(68) No economies under the bead of technical and supervising staff 
can be suggested but the proper training of such staff should be insisted on 
in all oases (para 74). 

(69) Depreciation including any amount which may be in arrears, 
should invariably be regarded as a first charge on profits (para 75). 

(70) Mill stocks should in all oases be checked at audit (para 76). 

(71) The practice of employing an auditor who is related to the 
managing agent is open to objection and should be di^ontiuued (para 76). 

ChafterX. 

(72) The Bombay Millowners’ Association should take immediate steps 
to obtain a full range of samples and to maintain a full record of prices of 
all imported cotton manufactures which compete with Indian goeds (para 77). 

(73) The Bombay Millowners’ Association should constitute sub-oom- 
mittees to deal with questions relating to export and home markets, 
finance, labour, registration of labels and numbers# supply of raw material 
and woollen mills (para 77), 

(74) Combined a^ion should be taken by the Millowners* Associations 
and other bodies interested to ensure that the quality of doth sold under 
a phttiouliir number is maintained (para 78). 
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(76) At least one member of each firm of managing agents should hare 
reoeived technical training (para 79). 

(76) The practice of investing the surplus funds of mills with firms 
of shroffs is undesirable and should be discontinued as should that of lending 
4he funds of one concern to another under tbe same managing agency 
(para 79). 

(77) Writing down of capital in the Bombay mill industry is a matter 
which calls for further attention (para 80). 

(78) Bombay should utilise to the full its natural advantages in the 
matter of climate and situation for the production of goods of higher counts 
than it has done in the past (para 81). 

(79) The diflScuIties in regard to suitable raw material are not insur 
mountablei ar.d can be overcome temporarily by greater use of American 
and African cotton (para 81). 

(80) The charges levied for fumingation are a handicap to the use Of 
American cotton (para 81). 

( 81 ) In a great expansion in the Bombay mill production of bleached 
colouredi dyed and printed goods lies one remedy for the depression in the 
industry in B.>mbay (para 82). 

(82) There is no reason why the printing industry should not be 
■successfully established in Indiat provided the operations are on a sufficiently 
large scale, and the latest developments in technique, are utilised to the 
full. It is necessary, therefore, that the matter should be taken up by a 
combination of mills (para 82). 

(83) A large factory for combined printing, bleaching and dyeing 
should be established in or near Bombay and there would seem to be great 
advantages for placing it at Ambernath (para 83). 

(84) Greater attention to the quality of production is desirable (para 83). 

(85) The practice of selling yarn under double numbers is undesirable, 
and fbould be discontinued (para 83). 

(86) Both the system of sales on commission and that of selling through 
the mills’ own shops have advantages and it is not possible, therefore, to 
say which is preferable (para 84). 

(87) Bepresentatives of mills should visit tbe consuming centres from 
time to time in order to acquaint themselves closely with tbe character of 
demand (para 84). 

(88) The Bombay Millowners’ Association should arrange for trade 
correspondents in the principal consuming centres (para 84X 

(89) Managing agents should not act as guarantee brokers for the 
mills they control (para 84). 

(90) It is desirable that the finance of the cotton industry should be 
investigated and that an enquiry into the possibility of introducing tbe 
warehouse system into India should form part of this investigation (para 85). 

(91) The development of the export trade of Bombay would be a 
valuable means of relieving the depression (para 86). 

j(92) Coloured and dyed goods form the largest part of the exports of 
pieoegoods and further expansion of this side of the ]&mbay industry would, 
therefore, strengthen its position in the foreign market (para 86). 

(93) It is essential to the development of the export trad^ of Bombay 
'that adequate information regarding foreign markets should be available 
and that the industry should be in a position to utilise it (para 86), 
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HidBttqr «hi»dd leanniiiie Abe iMaibilttgr of « oonliioilioD of 
the mills interested in the export trade for iltie q^airpose Of mrangiog laadi 
i4otli]B fw taoniifaotare of reqaicsdi oUeoabon of quantities among the 
OttomhersAnd pronfwntion of -imitation of marimiand aumbera (ipsoa S6). 

,(96) .The ’sUtiatioal information sagardiog -fdw kidm^ry sriioobl dm 
improved in certain rcspebts (para 87 ). 

Chaptbr XI 

’(96) High ^pqotoetive duties on -the soale ndvooated bjrtbo Bomhay and 
..Ahinedahad 'MHlosrBers’ '▲ssoeidaoa eannot be justified (para 80) 

(97) The claim for a protective duty of 4i per centtoeoalde theJndian 
jnjJl industry to make provinon for depreciation of plant and maehinery 
iUUWot-be admitted (paea 91). 

(98) Ko justification exists for a differential duty agaiast Japan on ibe 
jgipund of depreeiated exchange (para 91). 

(99) The case for a small all round increase in the import duty on 
(Oottun manufactures other than yarn is strengthened by the undoubted tem- 
qmraiy handieap imposed on the industry by the stabilhation of the rupee 
at Is. fid. (para 91). 

(100) A moderate measure of protection both for yarn and cloth tan be 
ipwtificd ^r eueb period as labmir eonditiona in Japan continue inferior to 
^jiwse in India (para 98). 

(U)I) An additional du^ on yarn is undesirable in .view of its effeet 
on the haudloom industry (para 92). 

4108) A diffiH'ential duty against Japan is undesirable (para 98). 

(lOS) The proposal to give protection against unfair competition from 
Japan in the form of speoifio duties levied on the class oi goods which aqb 
in the main imported from that country is open to several olpeotion and 
oanuot -he supported. Protection to the ioduati^ should therefore, be .given 
in the form of an addition to the present duty on all cotton manufaotunss 
ether than yam (para 98). 

(104) No justifioatiuii for an export duty on cotton ean he estsblisbad 
(para 93). 

(lOh) The concession of free entry enjoyed by cotton mill maehinery 
^d spill stores prior to 1921 should again be granted (para 94). 

(iOfi) The most satisfactory method of working the oobcesaioD-so.fMr 
eaetores are oonoerned would be to grant total exemption irem stoses mbich 
can only be used in -the miU or haudloom industries and to easmpt othsir 

!<<)»> if imported direct by>a mill or to grant a refund on them 
.when they are purohaied from "stookist” Two lists have been drawn jyi 
iio«rdini^y (para.84). 

C E A P T B R X 1 1. 

- (107) A sUmuIns to the production of foolh of higher quality oan heit 

he given in the form of a bounty on tiie spinning id h^er counts of yarn 
instead of by an additional -noport -doty <on yarn (patra 'Bfi). 

(14)8) A hounly of oneanna per poand, or its -eqoimdent On yarn of 
J88 and higiber oounti, haaed on the prediiotioii of smoiveiaie-of dfi per 
cent oi the totel working siURcBMgo hi • Bull in feitish iiMitia would anaHt 
thomtoation (paga 97). 

ilX)9) 7he operation of the bounty abould he Imited <to iopr yean 
(para 97). 
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(tlO) The bounty should be limited to the production of 15 per oent. 
of the Bpindleage in any mill and would not be given unless the total spin- 
dleage employed on higher counts exceeded 7 ana a half per cent, and the 
average count spun was not below 34^ (para 97). 

(111) One great advantage of this scheme is that the position of the 
handloom industry will not be afiected (para 97). 

( 112 ) As the maiority of Indian mills have both spinning and weaving 
departments, the absence of protection for the lower counts of yarn is 
compensated by the additional all round duty on cloth. Contingencies may 
arise in which an additional duty on yarn would be justified (para 98). 

(113) If a satisfactory scheme for a combined bleaching, dyeing and 
printing plant can be put forward by the Bombay mill industry, assistance 
from Oovernment should be given (para 99). 

( 114 ) No justification can be established for the grant of export bounties 
(para 100 ). 

(115) Two Trade Commissioners should be appointed, one at Basra and 
one at Mombasa (para IOI). 

(116) Before Trade Commissioners are appointed for other countries, 
a rapid survey of the potentialities of the markets in those countries should 
be undertaken by a small mission (para 101 )* 

(117) It is most important in the interests of the Bombay mill industry 
that it should have its own representatives in the principal export markets. 
Expenditure by the Bombay Millowners* Association in this respect should 
be supplemented for four years by the grant of an equal amount from 
Government up to a maximum of Rs. 25,000 annually (para 101). 

(118) The question of subsiding shipping freights should be investigated 
by the Trade Commissioner and by the commercial mission suggested in 
(116). Combination on the part of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
would place it in a much stronger position to negotiate with shipping 
companies (para 102). 

(119) The difiiculties in applying a policy of discrimination in regard 
to railway freights to the cotton textile industry are insuperable (para 103). 

( 120 ) Speci6c. complaints in regard to inequalities of railway freights 
are a matter for investigation by the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
(para 103). 

( 121 ) The existing facilities in the matter of railway sidings in Ahmeda* 
bad are sufficient (para 10 1). 

(122) The charges for the fumigation of American cotton entering India 
are levied in the interests of the cultivators of cotton should be borne by 
general revenue (para 105). 

(123) No case has been made out for the abolition of company supertax 
(para 106). 

( 124 ) The cost of those proposals which involve expenditure should 
be met by 4n additional import duty of four per cent, on all cotton manufac* 
tures other than yarn (para 107). 

(125) This duty should be imposed for a period of three years (para 107). 

Chaptxb XIII. # 

(126) No justification has been established for the special treatment of 

the hosiery industry (para 109). • 

(127) The abolition of the duty on yarn of counts above lOs. or the 
19 
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Ktifit of a rebate of tAe daty^to tnflh asing sacb yam cannot be inpi^rted 
(para 110). « 

In oonolusion, the majority of us wish to express our deep regret that 
we have been unable to obtain the President’s support for our soheme of a 
bounty on the spinning 6f yarn of higher counts. We wish to emphasise that 
this is the only point of importance on which there is any difference of 
opinion between the Members of the Board and that in every other respecti 
apart from one or two matters of analysis or calculation, there has been 
complete unanimity which has found expression in the presentation of a 
single Report. We would also like to express our sense of oUigatiou to the 
President for helpful discussion in the drafting of that part of the Report 
with which he finds himself in disagreement. 

Changes in Tariff. 

The changes in the tariff which were suggested to us were three in 
number: additional import duties on yarn, piecegoods and other cotton 
manufactures, an export duty on raw cotton, and the abolition of the duty 
on mill machinery and mill stores. We proceed to examine these suggestions. 

We received much evidence in favour of the imposition of additional 
import duties on cotton manufactures but, apart from those which were pul 
forward on behalf of the hosiery industry which we deal with elsewhere, 
the only definite suggestions which we deem it necessary to discuss came 
from the representatives of the industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
proposals put forward by the two Millowners’ Associations were not, 
however, in close agreement nor were they advanced on the same grounds. 
In their original representation, the Bombay Millowners’ Association asked 
for ** a scientific tariff so that the goods which Indian mills can manufacture 
and supply to India shall not be open to unfair competition from foreign 
competitors.” They went on to state that the industry required, in order 
to place it in an equal position with foreign countries in respect of the cost 
of manufacture, additional protection equivalent to IS per cent and further 
additional protection to enable the mills to make the necessary allowances 
for depreciation to plant and machinery.” This 13 per cent was based on 
the 8 per cent advantage which it was held that Japan possessed on the 
ground of depreciated exchange and on 5 per cent advantage due to inferior 
lateuT conditions. The additional protection asked for to enable provision 
to be made for depreciation was subsequently placed at 4 and half per 
cent so that the total demand was for 17 and half per cent. In their 
reply to our questionnaire, the Association explained that by ’'scientific tariff’ 
they meant a fixed duty per pound on the different classes of cotton goods, 
imported into India and that they had in mind a tariff somewhat similar to 
that in force in Japan. They considered "that a heavy duty shoidd be 
levied on coarse goods and lower counts of yarn, a moderate duty on medium 
classes of goods and a low duty or the present rate on higer counts and on 
special types of goods which cannot be manufactured in India economically.” 
In the course of their oral examination, the representatives of the Associa- 
tion elaborated their position and explained that the increased ”ad valorem” 
duty of 17 and a %alf per cent and the scientific tariff were alternative 
suggestions and that if the scientific tariff were adopted in preference to the 
17 and n half per cent "ad valorem” duty the specific duties imposed under 
it on certain classes of goods would require to be much boavieCf 
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Tht ooDtorn of the Bombay Millowners’ Association was with protection 
agiinet what they regarded as unfair competition. The Abmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association went further. In their reply to bur questionnaire, they 
asked for a substantial increase in the import duty on cloth and yarn up to 
4Qs counts, a moderate increase for counts up to 60s and little or no increase 
on counts above 60s.^ In their oral examination, they explained that they 
asked for increased duties on all imported yarn, both and other manufactured 
goods and justified the extension of their demand beyond that put forward 
by the Bombay Millowners’ Association on the ground that the additional 
duties proposed would enable the Indian mill industry to establish itself 
firmly in the spinning of higher counts of yam and the manufacture of cloth 
therefrom. In the course of their oral examination, their representatives 
also changed the character of their demand slightly and asked that the higher 
duty should be imposed at a uniform rate on all counts of yarn up to 60s 
and on cloth manufactured therefrom, the duty on yarn and cloth above 
60s. to be such duty as was required for revenue purposes. 

We have before us, theretore, three different porposals, two emanating 
from the ^mbay Millowners’ Association and one from the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. These are : — 

(1) Additional duties to the extent of 17 and a half per cent on cotton 
manufactures imported from countries from which there is " unfair ” com- 
petition. 

( 2 ) Specific duties of amounts not specified on all imported goods of 
low, medium and higher counts respectively but which would work out on 
certain classes of goods at a higher rate that the ad-valorem duty. 

( 3 ) Additional duties to the extent of 12 and a half per cent on all 
cotton manufactured goods of counts up to 60 b. from whatever country 
imported and lower duties on those of counts above 60s. 

Before we proceed to examine in detail the grounds on which the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association have sought to justify the imposition of the 
additional duties they suggest, it is necessary that we should consider, in 
their broader aspects, the problems involved in the levy of duties at the rates 
suggested by the two Associations, in other words, the general effe<A of 
high additional duties on the future course of prices and the development 
of the industry. 


Effect of High Additional Duties. 

The first of the three proposals set forth above is that an additional 
duty of 17 and half per cent should be levied on all imports from foreign 
countries from which there is unfair competition.” The duty would thus 
be a differential duty on a comparatively small portion of the im forts even 
if it were decided, in order to avc^ the difficulties arising from the exis- 
teiice of the Anglo- Japanese Convention of 1905, to extend it to al 
cowitries outside the British Empire. It is unnecessary to enter in any 
detafl into analysis of the working of such a duty and it will suflioe to state 
the conclusion that a differential duty on a relatively small portion of the 
suivply not bring shout an increase in price over the whole supply 
unlw, end the reiervation is of the greatest importance in the present 
connexion, prieea before the levy of the duty have net been such as to yield 
an adequate return to the industry. If, ou the other band, as it efadmed, 
prieee have been forced below the cost of produotion of efitoient m^ by 
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the pressure ol unfair foreign competitioni the levy of a differential duty 
against the countries from which such competition comes should raise them 
to a level which is* at any rate. suflBciently high to meet the expenses of 
production. The extent of the rise will depend on the extent to which it 
corrects the unfair advantages enjoyed by foreign competitors. To the extent 
of that risei it involves^ a burden on the consumer but it cannot be consi- 
dered an undue burden since no industry can ^ expected to suffer continu- 
ous losses in his interests. Dumping and depreciated exchange were held 
by the Indian Fiscal Commission to constitute unfair competition against 
which Indian industry was justified in seeking protection beyond that 
afforded by any existing revenue duties. The case of unfair labour condi- 
tion was not specifically copaidered by the Indian Fiscal Commission but it 
appears to us to fall within the same category. We hold that an industry 
may legitimately ask the State to assist it to revert to what may be regarded 
as normal conditions of business and that the consideration of decisive 
importance isi therefore, the correctness of the analysis of the situation and 
the accuracy of the estimates of the disadvantages to which the industry is 
subjected by unfair competition. It should be pointed out thati even if no 
counter-vailing duty is levied a rise in price is inevitable since, unless Japan 
is able to supply all the requirements of India at the low prices at which she 
is able to supply part of them, it is to her interest, once she has established 
herself in the Indian market, to allow prices to rise to the level at which 
other competitors can sell without loss but which would yield her larger 
profits. A rise of prices in this way would, however, be far more gradual 
than that which follow the imposition of a differential duty and in the 
meantime serious and perhaps lasting damage might have been inflicted on 
the home industry. From the point of view of the consumer therefore the 
imposition of a differential duty against unfair competition merely hastens 
the rise in prices which would, in any event, be brought about by the play 
of normal economic forces. 

The proposed specific duties stand on a different footing. They are 
intended to secure in an indirect way what a duty on all classes of goods 
imported from Japan would secure in a direct way. We shall deal subse- 
quently with the administrative and technical diflScuities which militate 
against the resort to such duties, whether for revenue or protective purposes, 
but would here draw attention to some considerations which we regard as 
of very great importance. While the objective of duties imposed on the 
basis advocated by the Bombay Millowners’ Association might be the imports 
from ^one country only, the duties would affect the imports from all countries 
alike. Heavy duties on coarse cloth and lower counts of yarn and moderate 
duties on medium classes of goods would cause a rise in prices of all such 
goods entering India. The rise in prices would thus be both more immedi- 
ate and higher Jthan would be effected by duties levied against the imports 
from a particular country only. The only safeguard to the consumer would 
lie in the operatic^ of internal competition and the operation of this factor 
would be impedetl by the virtual monopoly in the coarser and medium goods 
secured by the heavy duties on them. The burden on the consumer would 
thus be heavy and of ^nsiderable duration and the only justification for it 
would lie *’in the ^tcative influence which my be brought to bear on the 
industrial classes of a nllbn to devote their energies to tasks for which they 
, jiare ade^bate resources opportunities but in which they nevertibeleii liff 
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ehind the best practice that can be found elsewhere (Dr* Marshall)/’ There 
isj unfortunately* no reason to believe that any development in this direction 
would follow. We have stated elsewhere our view that it is essential to the 
recovery of the Bombay industry that there should be greater diversification of 
production and a development of the spinning of higher counts of yarn. Bjth 
the form and magnitude of the specific duties suggested would retard rather 
promote such a development as they would place a premium on the spinning 
of the lower counts and the manufacture of cloth from them. They would, 
therefore* in no case, benefit the Bom boy industry which stands in the 
greatest need of assistance* for they would not help it in its competition * with 
the upcountry mills. The result of such duties would be to impose a burden 
on the consumer of the coarser goods who is obviously least able to bear it 
in order to enable the industry to persist in ur)progre8sive lines of producr 
tion and that too at a time when it is the contention* even of those who 
advocate the duties* that his purchasing power has been reduced. 

The proposals put forward by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa* 
tion differ from those examined immediately above in that they do not favour 
the production^ of coarser goods to the disadvantage of those of medium 
counts and are indeed put forward in the expectation that the change to 
medium coui.ts would be stimulated by the imposition of the duties they 
propose. The difference is, however* one of degree rather than one of 
principle. If there^ is no differentiation in the treatment of coarse and 
medium goods, it is not to bo expected that a development in the produo- 
tion of the latter which has been gndor discussion for. a long time past 
without any appreciable results will come about. The objections to specific 
duties apply equally to these proposals. 

Exception may be taken to the presentation of the case which has been 
put forward above on the ground that, while the specific duties have been 
proposed either solely or mainly to protect the industry against unfair 
foreign competition we have applied a test which is irrelevant in this con- 
nexion, that of the greater diversification of the industry. So far as the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association are concerned, however* the view was 
distinctly put forward that the additional duties were required even more 
for the promotion of ^ greater diversification than for protection against 
unfair foreign competition. There is a farther answer that* in view of the 
P'lrden likely to be imposed on the consumer* protection on the scale 
asked for can only be legitimately demanded by an infant industry. 

It may further be urged that we have exaggerated the extent and 
duratmn of the burden to the consumer as internal competition would 
operate to prevent any rise in prices beyond the level of normal expense of 
pr^uction including a reasonable return on capital. This view was placed 
More us both by the representatives of the indusrty and by other witnesses. 
XC is a view which is widely held and is not without theoretical justification 
If long pen^ results alone are considered. It is a valid argument that, 
given immunity fxom foreign oompetition* the home producer will at first 
reap the benefit of prioes raised almost to the extent of the additional duty 
nut that the prospect of such prices will induce increased produotion both 
by woM alreimy in the field and by those attracted to the industry by the 
Mpeotation of high profits. In eoniequenoe, prices will again be lowered 
by competition among the producers to the level at which they^only cover 
boste of production inoludiog the reasonable return on capital which it ie ^e 
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pmamptioo tbat at the earlier level of lower prioee brought about by unfair 
fordgn ooxnpatition they did not do. But while the high duties are proposed 
aTQwedly on the ground that only then will conditions he equidised, the 
argument implies that the lower level of prices brought about by iaternal 
oompetition will still be sufficiently high to compensate producers. In other 
worda either it is sought to plaee on the consumer at the outset a larger 
burden than is justified or the indusry will as soon as internal competition 
1 owera the level of pricesi be no better off than it was before the duties 
were imposed. 

A further ohjection to protection on the scale proposed by the re- 
presentatives of the industry is that whilst* on the one hand it would 
encourage additional prodnotion, on tne other* it would restrict consumption. 
The problem before the Indian mill industry and especially the Bombay 
section of it is to secure increased consumption and not merely to make 
higher profits on restricted sales. The Bombay Millowriers' Association in 
their original representation have expressed the view that enhanced import 
duties would not raise the prices to the consumer as internal oompetition 
betweet the mills in India would establish * equitable ’ prices. We have 
examined this aspect of the question above. They further maintain that 
the enhancement of the import duties on cotton manufactures other than 
yarn to 11 per cent in 1921 did not raise the price of cloth or check its 
consumption. It is impossible to disentangle the effect of an increased duty 
on prices or on consumption especially where* as in the case of cotton 
textfiesi so much depends on other factors such as the cost of raw material 
in respect of prices or the presence or absence of a good monsoon in 
respect of consumption* But it is axiomatic that, other things being equal* 
the eflbot of an increased doty must be to enhance prices and that the effect 
cd increased prices is to restrict consumption. The figures of consumption per 
bead of cloth which we give in Appendix IV throw some light on this 
as they bring out very clearly the extent to which high prices restricted 
consumption* from 1917 to 1923* and espocically in 1919-20. It is difficult 
to draw a definite conclusion from the figures for the last four yeors but 
it is noteworthy that the consumption of cloth per head in 1924-25* 16*01 
yards* was higher than in any year since 1923-14 and that allowing for 
the slight corrected required owing to the absence of figures for exports 
by land for 1926-26 it is higher in 1926-26 than in any pre-war year* with 
the exception of 1912-18 and 1913-14 when imports were unusually high 
owing to the abundance and low prices of American ootton. Although 
pmees in 1921-95 were slightly higher than in 1923-24* the average prices 
loBgsloth being 11*16 annas per pound in the former year against 21*62 annas 
in ^ latter the consumption per head in the latter year was 16*01 yards 
against 12*12 yards in the former. This can be accounted for by the fact 
that 1984-26 followed a long series of years in which prices had been high 
and oonsmaptioo below normal and also that the decline in prices which 
haacootinued ever sinoe set in August of that year. The figures appear to 
show that the reemit define in prtoes has stimidated consumption a move* 
ment which an increase in kupart duties would undoubtedly obeek. 

% 

Our President desire to make it dear that* while he is in eislire 
agreement with the views expressed above* be wisher this part of the 
la to readTh) the light of Uie in Us minute el disseid^^ 
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The grounds urged in favour of high Additional Dutiee. 

We DOW proceed to examine the grounds on which the Bombi^ Mill* 
owners’ Association have put forward a claim for 17 and half per cent 
protection against foreign oountriest the imports from which compete unfairly 
with Indian manufactures. The claim for a 4 and half per cent duty to 
enaUe Indian mills to make the necessary allowance for depreciation of plant 
and machinery can be dismissed very briefly. Depreciation charges are 
obviously as much a cost of production in the county against which protee* 
tion is sought as they are in this country anP an enhancement of protection 
to enable provision to be made for them as well as on the ground that costs 
of produotioDi owing to unfair oompetitioin are lower elsewhesre than they 
are in India would obviously mean that they would be allowed for twice 
over. No claim for protection to enable this provision to be made oan» 
thereforoi be admitted. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association claimed a protective duty of 
8 per cent on tbe ground of depreciated exchange. It is unnecessary to 
examine the basis of the calculations on which this claim was made 
since, as we have pointed out in paragraph 30 any advantage which Japan 
possessed owing to a depreciated exchange has disappeared with tbe res- 
toration of the yen to its gold parity and any disadvantages to which the 
industry may be subjected from the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. are 
therefore not confined to imports from Japan. In paragraph 38, we have 
discussed the extent of these disadvantages and have stated our conclusion 
that the stabilisation of the rupee at Is* €d. coming as it has done at a 
time of falling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
between prices and wages in the cotton textile industry more pronounced. 
That foreign competition may be intensified in such circumstances until 
prices and wages adjust themselves to the altered ratio is an economic truism. 
A number of countries h^ve enacted tariff legislation to safeguai'd home 
industries against unfair competition arising from tbe depreciated currencies 
of competing countries. Tbe validity of the principle underlying such legis- 
lation was admitted by the Indian Fiscal Commission who suggested the 
insertion in the legislation against dumping, which they proposed, of a clause 
on the lines of the provision in the Australian Act which would in their 
opinion prove an ample safeguard against any dangers that might be anti- 
cipated from exports from a country with a depreciated exchange. 

It was held by many witnesses before us that if the validity of the 
argument for protection against countries with a depreciated exchange is 
admitted a similar argument must be held to apply to a rise in exchange to 
which internal prices and wages have not been adjusted. We have pointed 
out elsewhere that tbe direct disadvantages to the cotton industry have been 
estimated at between four and six per cent, according to the price of cdtton 
but that, in our view it is impossible satisfactorily to assess either the exact 
measure of the disadvantage or the period for which it will last. In these 
Circumstances and in view of the complexity of the oonsidemtions Involved 
we should have had considerable hesitation in proposij|g an increase in the 
import duty on this ground alone but the majorit^of us consider that the 
reasons we advance elsewhere for a small all-round increase in the import 
duty on cotton manufactures other than yarn are strengthened by the urn- 
doubted temporary handicap imposed on the industry by the stabilisatioil 
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of tbe rupee at Is. 6d. Our President dissents fom this vieer for reasons 
recorded in his separate minute. 

We now come to the examination of the claim of the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association that the Indian cotton textile industry requires protection 
aaainst Japan owing to the competition which results from the unfair con- 
ditions in that country in regard to hours of labour and the employment of 
women and children at night. In paragraph 35 above we have stated our 
conclusion that to the extent that conditions of labour in Japan are inferior 
to those in India in these respects, it must be held that there is unfair com- 
petition between India and Japan. We have further pointed out that 
Japanese competition is severely affecting the Indian industry in respect both 
of yarn and piecegoods and our conclusion is that, to the extent that this 
competition is facilitated by the inferior conditions of labour in Japan the 
industry has established its cla'm to protection against it. The Bombay 
Millowners’ Association estimate the advantage which accrues to the J ipanese 
industry from its labour conditions at five per cent. We have preferred to 
make our own detailed calculations under this head, and have assessed the 
advantage in actual cost of manufacture at about 4 per cent, in both yarn 
and cloth. If, as the majority of us consider, the advantage the Japanese 
industry obtains should, be worked out on the basis of the inclusion of a 
reasonable return on capital in the cost of production, as is the practice of 
the United States Tariff Commission with regard to their calculations of 
comparative costs of production, it is very much greater and may be placed 
in the neighbourhood of 12/} per cent, on cloth and 10 per cent, on yarn. 
We are agreed that, in addition to the protection afforded by the present 
import duty of 5 per cent, on yarn and 11 per cent, on cloth a moderate 
measure of protection can be justified for such period as the labour coiidi- 
iiious in Japan continue inferior to those in India. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The majority of us consider, however, that the imposition of any addi- 
tional duty on yarn is undesirable in view of the effect that this would have 
on the handloom industry which in 1925-26, according to the figures given 
in Appendix IV supplied about 26 per cent, of the total consumption of 
cloth in India. It was represented to us by many witnesses, including some 
Pirociors of Industries, that the imposition of an additional duty on yarn 
would r.ot affect that industry unfavourably as tbe greatest part of its output 
is of cloth woven from yarn of tbe finer counts and may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a luxury product, any increase in the price of which due to an 
enhanced duty could easily be passed on to tbe consumer. We are not 
convinced by this agrumeut. The figures we have given in preceding 
chapters show that a large proportion of the output of the Bombay mills in 
the coarser counts is placed on the Indian market and any increase in tbe 
price of this must react unfavourably on the handloom industry. It will 
also react unfavourably on the position of those mills which have weaving 
sheds only and are dependent on yarn either locally manufactured or 
imported. For these reasons the majority of us are of opiiiion that any 
aEsistanoe given to the spinning industry is, for reasons stated else- 
where, best given in^the form of a bounty. In regard to protection for 
cotton manufactures other than yarn in order to enable them to meet 
Japanese competitiou, there are four methods by which auqh a duty 
copld be levied* 
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An iKlditional daty might be levied on imports from Jap in «loae« 
This wonld necessitate the abrogation of the AngIo*JapioeM Convention 
of 1905 under which Japanese imports into India are entitled to ** mist 
favoured nation treatment and might lead to retaliation against exports 
from India which largely exceed in valni the imports into this country Irom 
Japan* the figures in 1925-1926 being Rs. 53 crores for exports agaim^ 
Bs. 18 crores for imports In these circumstances, the majority of us are 
of opinion that the imposition of a di6Fdrontial duty against Japan is an* 
desirable when the object aimed at can be secured in other wayst 

It should be pointed out that a farther oompUcation arises from the 
fact that, if a differential duty is imp^ssed, against Japan on the ground 
inferior labour conditions, it would appear logically to follow that it shouia 
also be imposed against China where labour oonditiona are inferior to thote 
in Japan and also against the United States which also has not ratified 
the Washington Convention and where, as will be seen from Appendix liC, 
in some of the Southern States, there is no limitation of the number 
honra and prohibition of the employment of female labour at night. In n 
report of a special investigation into conditions in the textile Industry ia 
Massachusetts and the Southern States of the United States and Amerioe 
presented to the Governor and Council of Massachusetts in 1923 it is stated 
thait in praotiee moat of the operatives in the mills in the Southern Statps 
work fifty-five hours per week during the day time, ten hours hr five dey$ 
and five hours on Saturday and that then, if necessary, a night shift (in- 
cluding women) may be employed for ten hours each night except Satur^y 
and Sunday, 

A specific duty might bo levied on the class of goods which ate ih the 
main imported from Japan. We have dealt with the generd aspect ot each 
a duty but there are further objections to it. The first of these, whieb 
rules it out in existing oonditions, apart from any other ooDsideratiob, it 
that, except of course, in regard to yarn, to machinery at present Cxiflfts 
for working such a duty. The ascertainment of the exact counts of yam 
from which a particular cloth is manufactured is a highly technical 
process for carrying out ^hioh an expert staff would be requited. 
We examined the Collectors of Customs at Bombay, Madras and Oalcuttai 
on this point and, while they are agreed that the substitution ot specific 
advalorem duties would be welcomed by the Customs Department for ^ 
ministrative reasons as it would obviate the difficulties which at preient arise 
in regard to valuations, more especially in Calcutta, it ^ould be eitminely 
difficult to evolve a satisfactory scheme even for grey goods bwing to the 
immense range of cloth which enters India, Varions attempts have been 
made to frame such a scheme but no progress has so far been aohfevi^. 
Even in tegetd to grey goods which, it was agreed, represented a much easier 
problem than bleached or coloured, printed and dy^ goods, the very im- 
extent class of bordered dhotis presents great complications, 

A tariff on cotton textiles on these lines is already in force in otAet 
countries, of which Austria may be mentioned as an example, but a eatir* 
faoteny seheme could, in our view, only be worked out by an expert wftb A 
Very nlose knowledge both of Indian and impoitedspiece|Eoodl in oonsulta- 
tion with the trade and the work would take several montms. No abtuttdli 
of the preaent problem can therefore be found in thii directapn even if there 
were not ohjections from other points of view to the propose!* Tffbre is the 
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oouideratiooi the force of which the repreeentativee of the Mfllownerg 
Aaaociation themcelTCs admitted» that the imposition of a doty by counts 
would lead to legitimate substitution. The imposition of a heavy duty on 
counts of yarn below SOs or on cloth made therefromi wouldi for ezamplei 
lead to the inofeased import of counts of yarn just above SOs or of oloth made 
therefromi and the olijeot for which the heavier protection against the lower 
counts was granted would be frustrated. The only solution for this difficulty 
which was offered to us was the raising of the dividing line ; for examploi 
if the obiect was protection against cloth manufactured from counts of yarn 
under SOs, it was held that it would be necessary to impose a duty on all 
cloth made from counts of yarn under 408. If that proved insufficient the 
. line would then have to be placed at SOs. It will be obvious that this does 
not furnish a satisfactory solution of the problem. There is the further 
olj^otion thati while the object of a specific duty based on counts might be 
simply protection against Japan, it would also affect a very large proportion 
of the imports from other countries, more especially those from the United 
Kingdom since, as we have pointed out, between 40 and 45 per cent, of the 
imports from that country consist of cloth of counts between SOs and 408, so 
that the limited purpose for which the duty might be imposed would not be 
attained. In these circumstances, we are unanimously of opinion that 
protection to the industry cannot be given in the form of a differential duty 
based on counts of yarn. 

The third method by which the Indian industry might be protected 
against unfair competition is by the imposition of an ad valorem duty on 
cotton manufactures from all countries other than those within the British 
Empire. The adoption of this course would obviate any difficulties arising 
from the existence of the Anglo- Japanese Convention which only secures for 
Japanese goods imported into India the lowest customs duties applicable to 
similar products of any other foreign origin, that is, imports from countries 
outside the British Empire. The mafority of us do not consider it necessary 
to discuss the advisability of such a duty for three reasons. In the first place, 
it would, in effect, amount to Imperial Preference and thus raise broader 
questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by such a Board as 
ours with limited terms of reference. A second and even more important 
consideration is that the proposals we subsequently put forward will Involve 
a very much larger expenditure than would be provided by the imposition 
of a duty which would only affect a comparatively small proportion of the 
imports into India. The third objection is that goods of foreign origin might 
be imported into India through ports within the Empire such as Hongkong 
or Singapore. 

The fourth method which the majority of us favour is, therefore, that 
of an addition to the present ad valorem duty of 11 per cent, on all cotton 
manufactures other than yarn. Such a duty has, in our view, four great 
advantages. In the first {dace, it gives protection against unfair competition. 
In the second, it avoids complications arising from discrimination against 
particular oountriM. In the third, it enables funds to be found to give a 
definite stimulus to the development of the industry on the lines we have 
considered desirable ara lastly, it obviates the necessity for oertifioates 
of origin which would be necessa^ to ensure that goods of foreign origin 
are not passed off as goods from any part of the Empire. We discuss in 
chapter XII the manner in which this stimulus should be given. 
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The Ptesi dent’s Minute of Dissent. 

The following is the minute of dissent submitted by Mr. Noyoe# the 
President of the Board. 

I am compelled to diSFer from my colleagues in regard to the proposal 
for the grant of a bounty on the production of yam of counts 82 b and over. 
I do so with regret as I agree with them that a development in this direc- 
tion would be to the advantc^e of the Bombay industry. The disagreement 
on this point is an illustration of the difficulties of the problems with which 
we have been confronted. 

I am not convinced that the artificial stimulus to the development of the 
spinning of higher counts is either necessary or desirable and I* thereforoi 
object to the proposed bounty on principle and because I consider that the 
administrative difficulties in working the scheme satisfactorily are so great 
as to be insuperable. My colleagues have explained that the main justifica- 
tion for the bounty lies in the special needs of Bombay. I hold that a long 
established industry in Bombay should need no stimulus at the expense of the 
general taxpayer to a development which is in its own interests. If the 
Bombay mill industry is convinced by our analysis of the present position in 
the report and by the arguments we have there adduced in favour of 
diversification of production I cannot but believe that it has the energy and 
initiative to embark on such a development without the stimulus of a l^unty. 
If it is not BO convinced^ the small bounty proposed will be without effect. 

My colleagues have explained the reasons which prevented evidence 
being taken as to the practicability of their proposals or the efficacy of the 
safeguards they suggest but I regard it as most unfortunate that it has not 
been possible to discuss the probable effects of their scheme with those 
best qualified to express an opinion on them. That the scheme might have 
undesirable effects is implicitly admitted by the proposal that the bounty 
should be limited to the production of 15 per cent of the spindles in a 
milli in order not to overweight the production of the higher counts. If 
the production of higher counts is a desirable object in itselfi it appears to 
me illogical to impose this limitation. 

Some Objections to the Proposal. 

I attach more importance than do my colleagues to the objection that 
the bounty would do little or nothing to assist the mills which have spinning 
departments only. There are fifty of these in India and as we have pointed 
out» they are in a worse position than those which have both spinning and 
weaving departments. Ifi as we have held> the price of Japanese yarn 
exercises a depressing effect on the price of Indian yarO) a bounty on the 
production of yarn of higher counts will do nothing to rectify matters in this 
respect. The depressing effect on the price of all yarn as the result of 
foreign competition will continue to be felt. All that will happen will be that 
the mills which have spinning departments only will receive a bounty or 
at Ae utmost* fifteen per cent, of their production and will be in no stronger 
position to withstanding foreign competition on the remaining eighty*five 
per cent. The bounty* therefore* will in effect* be no more than a grant in 
aid to reduce losses or to increase profits. Th^^pqsition of the spinning 
mills in respect of foreign competition wUl in no way oe strengthened thereby. 

The greatest problem Ufore the Bombay mill industry* in my view* 
|s that presented by the increasing competition of mills in Abmedibad and 
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oHmv' tlp^Miitry eentMS. Ol th» SS’S millien poaad* o# yam o?ar SOs 
sjiqa in. Indian mills in 1926-26i only 9*4 mQlion pounds or lass lihan one- 
third srere produced in Bombay. The corresponding figures for the first 
dac monfiis of 1 926''27 were 19*39 million pounds and 6'7 million poands 
respeotiyely^ It would thus seem that the up-country mifist as a whole., 
ace at least as well e(],uipped as Bombay to take advantage of the bounty 
and that it will not improve the position of the Bombay mills relative to 
that ol those in other centres. 

My colleagues have, in my view, dealt too cursorily with the dffioultiea 
present^ 1v tiie msuffioieuoy ol raw material in India itself suitable for 
BpiaBiiig>eeonts of ever SOs. We have stated in our Report the exteiA to 
wMbh cotton suitable for sneh counts is available in India and< haw pointed 
out that file Bombay indwtry, for whose benefit the subside is mainly 
pvoyasedt is at no spcoial advantage in respect ol it. It is, on the other 
ha^ at BOtne ^advantage as compared with Ahmedabad in respect ol 
tha Broaoh crop and at a distinct disadvantage as compared with the 
mifia in Stmfitern India in respect of the Cambodia crop. Any develop- 
ment in the direction of spinning higher counts in Bombay must, therefore i 
menu an, increased use of Amricsn and African cotton. However desirable 
thn mey be in the interest of the Bombay mill industry, 1 consider it 
qnestionable whether it is desirable that it should be encourag^ by the grant 
of a bounty which would be met, in part, by the cultivator of Indian cotton 
in the fcum olan increase in duty on such imported cloth as be mt^ use. 

I attach considerable importance to the objection that the proposed 
bounty would deprive the millowner, who has alreay embarked on the spinn- 
ing cd higher counts, of much of the advantage he has derived or may derive 
ftbrn so doing. There are already a few mills which are spinning higher 
oennia on a mnch larger scale than is contemplated by the proposed scheme. 
The proportion in one successful upcountry mill of spindles employed on 
counts above SOs Is as high as fcur-seveuths. While the managing agents ol 
such mille will be in a position to obtain a bounty of fifteen per cent, of (heir 
production they will in regard to the reminder of it find themselves in com- 
petition with the eubsidfsed product of their own and other mills. 

Thu effect of the, subsidy would be very unequaL Certain centres such 
aaBoosbay, Ahmedabad, Madras and Madura would be in a position to 
ti^, greater advantage of it then others such as Cawnpore and Delhi. It 
wevU aho work unequally as between mills in the same centre. Managing 
agMtts who control large mills or groups of mills wonld be able to take 
•neatw advantage of it (hat those who control smaller mille as they would 
^ in a hatten position to effect the changes which would be neoessitBted 
If the fimsitioo teihigher counts and to work the full percentage of spindles 
neeessarf/ to wtfa, tha bounty. My colleagues consider that inequality of 
advsitoa^ iaineepandile from any scheme of proteetion, whether in tho' form 
of aiii import, duty or of a beOnty. I^enif that is admitted; lam stfil of 
opiiiiQnithat direot State aid which works to the advantage of a section- of an 
hsdwtay. oidy is undesirable. 

The fi^mt of filb proposed' bounty wonld accentuate the tendency on 
(WtoflndiimmillB to spin higher counts of yam then the quaHtyof the 
eotton w/li^ts, a tendency which was the subjeot of anfavoorablo OcUnment 
fis evMOnoe we received. The result is inferior yarn and" cibth and die- 
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oodMoM laStoor. M3b at proflent Bpiiinihg SOa. w«{t yarn would be tempted* 
to epjiti or even S4e. yam without altering their mixing. 

^e bounty would lead to ineffioient working. I^e emalleet efficient ' 
unit in a mill is one preparation and fifteen per cent of the spindlim are not 
sufficient to deal with the output of this where the'^plant consists of SQiQOO 
spittles or less. The result would, therefore, be that the smaller mlUt 
wtmld run a proportion only of a preparation on the cotton required for 
the spinning ol higher counts and the balance, between tbe two processes 
would be upset 

If the bounty is granted on tbe basis of the output of fifteen per cent 
spincfies used for spinning counts of 32s. and over, the result would be to 
encourage tbe spinning of counts of or very near 32s. as it would be on these 
that the maximum amount of the bounty could bo earned at the minimum 
cost of production. If the bounty is granted on the average number of 
spincDes, there is no incentive to securing the maximnm production per 
spindle. 

Administrative Difficulties. 

As I have stated, the difficulties in the way of administering the 
subsidy appear to be insuperablo. A grave objection to the subsidy, in my 
view, is the inquisitorial inspections which would be necessary to ensure 
that the production and counts of yarn were as stated. My colleagnee have 
referred to the fact that a similar and even more elaborate scheme is in force 
in Queensland which is so far as 1 am aware, the only country in which an 
attempt has been made to subsidise tbe cotton textile industry, in the 
manner proposed. The cotton textile industry in Qeensland is an entirely 
new industry and the number of mills is very small indeed,^ so small that 
the number of spindles in them is not shown separately in any return of 
the world’s spindles which I have been able to procure. There is further 
an important difference between the scheme which is in force in Queens' 
land and tl^ proposed for India. Tbe bounty in Queensland is given on^ 
a graduated scale from the lowest counts upwards. There ia thus no 
in^cement to a mill to return higher counts than those actually spun io: 
order to earn the bounty. 

Increase of Import Duty on Cotton Manufactures. 

My colleagues have proposed the imposition of an additional four per. 
cent duty on all imports of cotton manufactures, other than yarn, mainly in 
order to provide the fundt required to stimulate the production of yarn of 
hi^er counts. As I do not agree that such a stimulus is necessary or 
desirable, it fnllOws that I am unable to agree that an all*round increase 
in the present eleven per cent duty can be justified. The objections to a 
substantial all-ronod increase in that duty which have been stated at length 
iri our report appear to me to apply whatever the amount of the proposed 
adtUtion. It is, ^erefore, unnecessary to discuss at any length the secondary, 
argument adtanoed in favour of a general increase in the duty, namely». 
that it would affbtd relief against the maladjqctment between costs, of! 
production and falHng prices. My colleagues consider ]||iat the other reasons: 
ibey, advance for a smMl aU-round increase in the duty are strengthened, 
by the undoubted temporary handicap imposed, on the industry by the 
stebiUsation of the rupee at Ih. 6d. which has rendered the probleUf presented 
by the disparity between priOes and wages more acute. I would merely 
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p6int out that it has not been established that the problem presented by 
Ae disparity between prices and wages is pronounced except in Bombay 
»^oar examination of the cost of production statements as well as much 
avidenoe adduced before us has shown that there is no respect in which 
the disadvantages of Bombay as compared with other centres are more 
apparent than in its high labour costs and it has not been shown that the 
present level of wages is an undue burden on the industry in any centre 
other than Bombay. Even if the estimate of the direct disadvantage to 
the industryi due to the stablilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. as from 4 to 
6 per cent according to the price of cotton is accepted) it must, I con- 
sider, be held that the greater part of this has been rectified by the abolition 
of the excise duty. It is unnecessary to labour this point. ^ The con- 
nextion between the level of wages in Bombay and the abolition of the 
excise duty is sufficiently obvious from the fact that the attempt to 
reduce wages in Bombay at the end of 1925 was abandoned when the excise 
duty was ateliehed. 

No all round increase in the duty affords any solution to the main 
problem before the Bombay industry, that of meeting the increasing compe- 
tition of mills in other centres. The complexity of the problems with 
which we have been confronted has b>?en very greatly enhanced by the 
disparity between the conditions in Bombay and other centres. We have 
pointed out, in Chapter III, that the demand for protection has not been so 
earnestly pressed from other centres as it has been from Bombay. 
It is, I think, unquestionable that there would have been no demand for 
protection at all had it not been for the depression in Bombay. If the 
demand for protection in any form is admitted, as we have admitted it 
in the case of unfair foreign competition, the problem is therefore to 
devise a measure of protection which will assist the Bombay industry, 
will impose the minimum burden on the consumer and will not, at the 
same time, give the industry in other centres assistance of which it 
doss not really stand in need. The problem is an insoluble one, but the 
nearest approach to its solution is provided by protection against unfair 
foreign competition, the effect of which on prices is felt by the whole industry 
though the direct effect is much more severely felt in Bombay than it is 
elsewhere. We are agreed that an industry may legitimately ask for protec- 
tion against unfair foreign competition beyond what is accorded to it by any 
existing revenue duty. The unfair competition in the present instances 
arises from inferior labour conditions and the measure of protection should, 
therefore, be that which is required to offset the advantages derived from 
these. We have estimated the advantages derived by the Japanese industry 
from double-shift working at 4 per cent on the actual cost of manufarture 
of yam and cloth. We have further given figures which show that, if a 
reasonable return on capital is induded in the cost of production, this 
advantage, owing to the fact that the economies secured by double-shift 
working are obtained on twice the output, is increased to about 10 per cent for 
yarn and 12 per cent for cloth. I do not attach the same importance to these 
figures as do my colleagues^ It appears to me impossible to assess quantitative* 
ly the advantages deri^d by the J^apanese industry in this respect. Further, 
the addition of a reasonable return on capital to actual manufacturing costs 
introduces ^problems of the utmost complexity in regard to the correct 
ham which should be adopted for the capitalisation of an industry which 
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has been 80 long established as the cotton textile industry- The basis of 
the oaloulationst the results of which are given aboyot is present replace* 
ment values, but it appears to me that there is insufficient justification for 
adopting this basis for the industry in Bombay where, owing to municipal 
restrictions, no new mills can be erected. Whatever view may be taken 
in regard to this, I hold that the maximum duty which can be justified is 
one which will offset the actual advantage per pound of yarn or per pound 
of doth manufactured, derived from double shift working in Japan. Thk, 
it is most important to note, is all that was asked for in this respect by 
the Bombay mill industry. 

Differential Duty Suggested. 

I, therefore, recommend the imposition of a differential duty of 4 per 
cont on all cotton manufactures imported into India from Japan, to be 
imposed at the earliest date from which such a duty can be imposed with 
reference to the terms of the Anglo- Japanese Convention of 1905. For 
the reasons given by my colleagues, I further recommend that this should 
be imposed until the end of the period for which they have recommended 
the additional general duty, that is until the end of the financial year 
1929-30. I realise, as fully as they do, the objections to imposing an en- 
hanced duty on yarn, even though it is a differential duty against one 
countiy only, but I can sec no logical ground for distinction between yarn 
and cloth and would point out that the argument they have advanced in 
support of their proposal for an all round increase in the duty on cloth, 
namely that the recent heavy fall in the price of cotton should render its 
effect on the consumer imperceptible, applies enquafly to yarn. It may be 
held that a differential duty of four per cent is so small that it will give the 
industry no material assistance in meeting unfair competition. It must be 
remembered that it is in addition to an existing duty of five per cent, on 
yarn and of eleven per cent on cloth. Tha history of the Indian cotton 
textile industry, moreover, furnishes convincing proof that a duty of four 
per cent has never been regarded as inappreciable. 

My colleagues have pointed out that their proposal obviates the 
disadvantage which would arise from the fact that the imposition of a 
differential duty against Japanese imports would necessitate the abrogation 
of the Anglo- Japanese Convention of 1905 and that this might lead to 
retaliation against exports from India to Japan. It has also been pointed out 
in the report that the difficulties arriving from the existence of the Anglo- 
Japannese Convention could be obviated, and the industry could at the 
the same time be protected against unfair competition, without the impo* 
sition of a general duty, if an additional duty were imposed on cotton 
manufactures from all countries outoide the British Empire, the imports of 
which from countries other than Japrn are very small. My colleagues hold 
that this would, in effect, amount to Imperial Preference and thus raise 
broader questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by suoh-a Board 
as ours. I am in entire agreement with them on this point, ^ur concern 
is with the facts of the industry before us. On those facts it has been 
established that the industry is suffering from unfair competition but that the 
extent of that competition does not justify an increase in the present level 
of duty beyond four per cent. We are agreed in holding that a duty of 
this amount would give the industry an appreciable msasure of proteotioo. 
1 am at. one with my colleagues in holding that it is not for us to express 
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AO Qi^nioi) whether the duadrantagee to the ootton textile lodattqri aruiog 
‘from onfdr foreign oomiratition, oiAwelg^ ^e adrentages ewoh aoome 
from the exlstetioo of the Anglo-Japanoee Oonventioni eaoeoiallj in view of 
the fsot that, as six months’ notice has to he given of intention to terminate 
it, more than six months of the period of two and a Wf-yeare daring 
which conditions of labonr in Japan will, so far as can at present be foreseen, 
remain enfficieotly inferior to tiiose in India to iaetify a diftereotM dnlgr 
most necessarily elapse before each a duty can be imposed. Nor is it for 
tfs to express an opinion whether the object aimed at, which is the protee* 
Non of the industry a-raiost unfair foreign competition, could better be 
secured by the Imposition of an additional duty on cotton manufactures 
from countries outside the British Empire. It must, however, be pointed 
out that the lattenr course would have the advantage that only a very ymaH 
additional pcopertion of the import would be alboted. Ae imports ^ 
yam from countries -outside the British Empire and Japan in in5'F6 
amounted to 2*1 million pounds or 4 per cent of the total, and those of 
piece-goods to 66 million yards or S‘6 per cent of the total. It would further 
enable immediate asnstanoe to be given to the industry whereas, in any 
event, no didterential duty oould be imposed against Japan for a period -of 
HZ mentte and possibly oonsiderably longer. It would idso avoid tiie 
oemplieation wbioh arises from the fact that there wre other conntries snsh as 
China and the United States of Amerioa in which conditions of labour in 
rmpeot of the employmeBt of fmnale labour at night are inferior to those 
in India and whioh should, therefore, logiotily be included in any scheme of 
dhfferential duties imposed on this ground. The competition of these 
ooontries is net severe but the dgures we have given in paragraph 44 show 
that, when stable conditions are restored in China, competition fn>m that 
oeontry nuqt easily bsoome so. In this oonneetion, it cannot be oveiioelmd 
that there are 46 mills in China whieh are owned by JapauCse, so that a 
differential doty against Japsn mig^t well lead to inorOMed imports from 
China. 

The proposal submitted by my ooUeagnes have the advantage over tiiat 
submitted above than they more that provide the funds requited for the 
azpeodituro involved by rec mmendations, other than that for the grout of 
the bounty, whioh have my entire support. An additional duty of four 
per eent on cotton maanfactures from Japan wotdd yield about Sa. 60 lakhs 
on tiie basis of the figures for 1926-26. An additional duty against Japan 
would aodoubtedly lead to a fall iu this figure, and, as the estimalted cost 
of the romiasien of the duty on maobiaery and mill stores alone is Rs. 60 
kkbs, timre would thus be eome loss of revenae under tins bead as well as 
expenditure on sarrying out tiiC otimr propoaala eaumented in paragrop'i lOt 
of the Report whioh wosdd have to be met from ether seuroea. 
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Indian Debate in the Lords 


HOUSE OF LORDS — 30TH MARCH 1927. 


In the House of Lords on March 30 Lord OLIVIER asked the Secretary of 
State for India to give the House information with regard to matters of immediate 
interest in public affairs in India, and in particular with regard to the prospects 
of any .steps being taken at an early date in preparation for the consideration of 
further constitutipnal change; also as to the agreement recently arrived at bet- 
ween the Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government of In- 
dia with regard to the position of Indians in the Union, as to the continued 
detention of persons arrested under the Bengal Ordinance of 1924, and as to tho 
policy of the Government of India in regard to the rating of the rupee; and 
moved for papers. 

He noticed that in a recent speech the noble earl had said it was yet too early 
for him to pronounce on the success or failure of the present Constitution. He 
(Lord Olivier) did not know that it would ever be early enough for the noble Earl 
to express an opinion on the success or failure of the present Constitution in India, 
but he had no doubt that he had formed in his own mind an opinion on the 
success or failure of the very well-intentioned and sincerely conceived constitu- 
tional experiment in tliat Dependency. Although that Constitution was good 
enough as a stop-gap, it was one which the longer it worked the less satisfaction 
It gave, and, seeing that they had now arrived at the third electoral period of the 
probationary period of the Constitution, it behoved the Government to consider 
what was to be the next step in the direjtion of possible modification of tho 
Constitution. 


*^e noble earl in the same speech had gone on to say that if the constitu* 
ticmal experiment was not in every respect happily conceived, it did equip 
Indians to show that in concert with ourselves they could frame a better Constitu- 
tion, and we could rontribute our part to the framing of that better Constitution. 
It was extremely difficult to understand what exactly was in the noble Earls mind. 
Had he in view any project affording Indians by invitation or otherwise an 
opportunity of showing that they could frame, in concert, a better Constitution? 
If that was the right interpretation of the noble lord’s observations it was a matter 
of very great importance. 

concert with 


Alternative To A Statutory Commission. 

nn Working of the present Constitution in India gave 

^^*'*^^t'J^*o^-niaking. That duty was by statute entrust^ to 
the Ipperial Parliament after the appointment of a Statutory Commission What 
sLnltJr r the noble Earl was whether there was any alternative to a 

noT^^ working representative institutionsL-isrindia. if could 

factious or reasonable op^Ssftion or abuse of rtS 
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Government had issued on China they stated that the time had come for the 
powers to recognize that Chinese nationalism preferred to manage its own affairs 
and not to have them managed under the tutelage, however wisely devised, of 
the European powers. That was very much on the lines of what the Indian 
Nationalist Party were striving for. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
smoothness with which things had gone in the Legislative Council or Assembly 
was to be taken as any adumbration of moderation of the unanimous demand of 
all parties, whether Moslem, Hindu, or Swarajist, for a progressive advance 
towards the establishment of a self-governing Dominion under the Crown. 

Desire for a Concordat. 

The leaders and more intelligent spokesmen of both the Moslem and Hindu 
Parties desired to come to some concordat in order that constitutional progress 
might be made on a firm basis. In the last few days a real and genuine move- 
ment had been seen in the direction of establishing a basis for settling the .vexed 
question how the rights of minorities were to be dealt with. He asked whether 
there was any prospect of any steps being taken in preparation for the consider- 
ation of further constitutional change. Time was running out and an enormous 
amount of preliminary preparation would be needed. The agreement recently 
arrived at between the South African Government and the Government of India 
with regard to the position of Indians in the Union seemed to him reasonable 
and fair to both parties, and he considered it an Imperial event of the greatest 
promise. The continued detention of persons arrested under the Bengal Ordinance 
of 1924 was a source of continual trouble in India. Did the Secretary for India 
think it was possible to go on very much longer with some of these cases, exerci- 
sing a continuous preventive detention, or was there any hope that within a short 
period the present operations of the Ordinance would practically expire by 
exhaustion ? 

There had been a vote in the Legislative Assembly on the proposal to stabilize 
the rupee at is. 6d. when the Government had obtained a small majority. The 
effect of a ratio of is. 6d. as distinct from one of is. 4d. was always to favour the 
importer of goods from England into India and to penalize the producer in India 
ofgo^s that had to be sold in that country or sent to England. There was an 
immense amount of feeling in India that the general interests of the Indian 
producer had been sacrificed to the financial interests of the Government. 

The Secretary of State for India (the Earl of BIRKENHEAD): My Lords, 

1 am grateful to the noble Lord for affording me this opportunity of attempting to 
give your Lordships a survey of the present situation in India. Some nine months 
have elapsed since I last reviewed in general Indian affairs and, although I am 
well aware that many of your Lordships follow with attentive and instructed 
interest such accounts — and they are not inconsiderable nowadays — as the Press 
provided of day to day happenings in India, I think that it may be of advantage, 
even to those of your Lordships who have had personal experience of the problems 
of Indian politics and administration and are consequently well qualified to assign 
their relative values to the tendencies indicated by events, if I attempt to place 
the component elements of the somewhat bewildering panorama of this large 
fraction of the Empire in the perspective which, from my reading of con- 
temporary history and from the large volume of information which it is my daily 
duty to receive, appears to me to be just. 

The noble Lord has asked me to deal specifically with a number of somewhat 
diverse points, all I admit of importance ; and I propose endeavour to include 
them all within my survey, if not necessary in the order which he adopted. Let 
me begiULby reminding your Lordships that, since I last addressed you, India 
Ims passeoSbough the third General Election of the 1919 Constitution. No 
very detailed im^umation has yet reached me of the number of voters who went 
to the polls but at least say that there was no dearth of candidates of 

ability, thoLt the polls were ccmducted without disorder, and that the electors 
showM, on the whole, a distinctly greater interest in the exercise of their 
sufffages than on the two previous occasions. How far this increased interest 
was due together causes than a realisation of the' issues at stake and of the 
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Dolitical ohilosophy underlying the use of a vote, I cannot even guess. But it 
TOuld be foolish to pretend that electoral politics in India have yet emerged m 
general beyond the individual and personal appeal, or that Party politics, as we 
conceive them, are not still a conception of the future. It is true that Party 
labels are there, and that within the Legislatures groups have formed and 
reformed, named and renamed themselves, coalesced and disintegrated, in 
almost Kaleidoscopic complexity. I can, however, discern no sharp line of 
principle dividing and distinguishing them, nor perhaps can this will be other- 
^se at the present stage of constitutional development. 

One Broad Issue. 


But with due regard to these limitations, it is none the less true to say that 
there was on the occasion of these last Elections one broad issue which confronted 
the electors— namely, whether their choice should fall upon a candidate who 

? rofessed, or upon one who repudiated, the main principle associated with the 
arty until recently known as Swarajists. As Your Lordships are aware, 
the Election of 1923 brought into the forefront of Indian politics a conception 
of statesmanship, the appeal of which to intelligent men I have more than once 
expressed my inability to understand. The noble Lord, my predecessor, has 
several times in speech and writing claimed that the position attained by the 
followers of the Swarajist creed in most of the Councils as the result of the 
Elections of 1923 entitle them to be regarded and treated as the Constitutional 
Opposition. Events have in my judgment proved this claim to be misconceived. 

This is not the occasion for a philosophic examination of the theoretic 
bases of Party government. But I imagine that none of your Lordships would 
dissent from the position that, although, no doubt, the main function of an 
Opposition is to oppose, the very pneeption of Government and Opposition 
pre>s opposes acceptance by both alike 01 the framework of Constitution within 
which they function and have their being. Without this postulate the forms of 
Parliamentary government are empty and meaningless, and it was the denial of 
this postulate which, as 1 understand it, formed the bedrock of the Swarajist creeds. 
Their policy was to endeavour “by uniform continuous and consistent obstruction 
within the Councils” — this is not my phrase but the ‘ipsissima verba^ of the Party’s 
manifesto of 1923 — ^“to make government through the Councils impossible.” And 
why ? Because Parliament decided in 1919 that the bold step forward then to bei 
taken towards responsible government could not for the time being be more than 
a stage in the advance and should not consummate a complete abdication of 
authority on the part of this country. I am not so rash as to attempt to predict 
from the present composition of the Councils the probable course of their actions 
during the next three years, but 1 think it is not unduly cmtimistic to discern 
grounds for hope that the sterile and reactionary character of the creed of the 
rigid Swarajist has become apparent to Indian intelligence generally, and inde^ 
to not a few of its former exponents. 


A Change of Name. 

I do not deny that the last Session of the Indian National Congress decide 
^ by a majority to affirm the past policy of the Swarajist Party, but it is 
instructive to observe that the Swarajist Party has now discarded its title in 
favour of the title of “ Congress party,” thereby perhaps advertising (what h^ 
become during the last few years increasingly obvious) that the Congress, which 
inffiepasthas numbered within its fold practically every Indian of character 
aiw enlightenment, is no longer entitled to arrogate to itself the description 
for It IS an open secret that the decision to decline the res&niiiibility 
of Ministerial office in the Provinces where the Swarajists were^msufficient 
strength to rarrant an invitation to assume it, or to supp rt ih^^Rmistry formed 
from other Parties where this was not the case, was regflved in more that one 
Province with great searching of hea# by the Party’s local adherents ; while it 
» no secret at all, but a plain fact, that those who profess and call themselves 
bwarapsts tove been returned in dimir^hed numbers to nearly every Council, and 
that most of the so-called Respomivists and Independents who are now to be 
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found in appreciable numbers in all the Councils are persons who, having hitherto 
marched under the Swarajists banner, have declined any longer to bind themselves 
to a programme of barren and naked obs truction. 

One tangible effect of this situation is that in two Provinces— Bengal and 
the Central Provinces — where, after the Elections of 1923, the Swarajists had been 
returned in sufficient strength to put a stop to the machinery provided by the Act 
of 1919 for transfering to the control of Ministers responsible to the Councils an 
important section ot the administration, the Governors have now found it possible 
to appoint a Ministry, and in both places there are distinct indications that the 
Ministry can count on the requisite Parliamentary support. Your Lordships 
have no doubt observed that about ten days ago a formal vote of No confidence” 
in the Bengal Ministry was rejected by a decisive majority. 

Hindu-Muslim Tension. 


Here, my Lords, the peculiar difficulties which have beset the Governor of 
Bengal in finding Hindu and Moslem leaders willing to co-operate, bring me to 
a topic with wluch, at the noble Lord’s especial request, I dealt in some detail 
on the last occasion 1 answered a similar question— the rivalry and antagonism 
of Hindu and Moslem. 1 wish that I could report to your Lordships that this 
matter gives ground for less anxiety, and for less constant watchfulness on the 
part of the authorities responsible for the preservation of peace and order, than 
was the case when 1 spoke here nine months ago. Unfortunately I can make no 
such report, though 1 am glad to think that the situation is in some places less 
acute than it was last summer. Only three weeks ago bigoted intolerance — and 
1 characterise impartially in those terms the attitude of those who rigidly insist 
on the playing of music at times and in places which give ground for offence, 
and ot those who no less rigidly object to it in circumstances when objection 
has not in the past been made — bigoted intolerance, i say, led to a clash 
between large parties of Hindus and Moslems at a remote village in Bengal, 
which the police were forced, with no small loss of life, to end by the use of 
firearms. Though there have not been of late disorders on a scale comparable 
with those which disgraced the streets of Calcutta in the spring and summer of 
last year, the instance 1 have cited is only one of four serious collisions which 
have occurred at various places within the last six months. 

Almost more disquieting to my mind than these crude manifestations of mob 
intolerance are the jealousies and suspicions of Hindu and of Moslem leaders in 
the field of politics, for if the leaders are incapable, or not desirous, of subordi- 
nating sectarianism to nationalism, the prospects of growth among their less 
enlightened followers of that spirit of reasonable accommodation which is the life- 
blood of political progress, can liardly be regarded as encouraging. 1 have no 
desire to dilate again upon this problem— a problem the solution of which can be 
found by no one but Indians themselves— but 1 must be permitted to observe that 
until those who contend that India is at this moment the rightful and competent 
arbiter of her own destiny can lay the spectre of sectarian violence, their conten- 
tion must necessarily fail to appeal with conviction to unprejudiced minds. 
Whether the discussions to which the noble Lord referred, which were reported a 
fow days ago from Delhi as having been initiated by certain Mahomedan Leaders, 
as to the feasibility of surrendering the separate Moslem electorates which form 
mrt of the present political structure, and as to the conditions upon which this 
Sange might be considered, will come to fruition and prove, as they well might, 
to have in them the seeds of a solvent for this malaise,” I have little means of 


judging— no more than any one of your Lordships— but 1 shall watch with atten- 
tion the development of this most interesting indication of the moment of Indian 


politioiip^^j^wght. 


A Promising Situation. 


I should, how^'^^e giving a false impression if my observations hitherto 
have led your Lordships to suppose tltat I see only shadows on the picture* I say, 
though not without some hesitation, that the political outlook as the result of the 
last elections aided by the fortunate outcome, to which the noble Lord very genc- 
ITOUsly referred} of the recent negotiations between representatives of the South 
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African and Indian Governments, on which I shall have something to say in a 
moment, is one of no small promise. I shall not go further than that somewhat 
guard^ utterance takes me. Indeed, I am conscious that some not inexperienced 
observer would view with unbelief even that degree of optimism. I have follow^, 
with the close attention I was bound to give to it, the Session of the newly- 
elected Legislative Assembly which has just dosed, and in specially mentioning 
the Assembly I must not be taken to have overlooked the proceedings of the 
other, and not less important Chamber of the Indian Legislature : it is, however, 
inevitable that one’s attention at this juncture should be chiefly directed co that 
body which represents the more recent choice of its constituents, and which by 
the nature of its constitution, should indicate more directly the trend of the 
general mass of political opinion. • • -la: 1 

The impressions I have gained from this scrutiny I should find it difficult to 
indicate fully within the time I am entitled to expect your Lordships’ attention. 
But let me generalise by saying that, while I admit that the tone of the del ates 
has been, on the whole, free from bitterness ; that relations between mcn^^ers of 
the Government of India and the Opposition have been friendly both inside and 
outside the House ; and while, finally, the Government of India has been able to 
find, sometimes by extremely narrow majorities, sufficient support for their con- 
sidered policies to secure the defeat of their opponents upon issues of first-class 
importance , yet I cannot but feel that the position, even to-day, lacks stability. 
I have said before, and I say it again now, that by the co-operation which 1 have 
before requested I do not mean servile acceptance of any and every proposition 
that the Government think fit to submit to the scrutiny of the debate and to the 
verdict of the Division List. As the noble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford, found 
occasion truly to observe on a memorable occasion to the Indian Legislature : 

The day of autocracy is past ” in. India. 

Responsive Co-Operation. 

Nor am I so foolish as to waste endeavour to find a point of approach to 
those who have succeeded in persuading themselves that they still continue to 
serve the interests of their country by putting into practice the orthodox Con- 
gress creed. My doubts arise from the difficulty the past Session has presented 
of distinguishing by the test of speech and vote between the hide-bound adherents 
of that creed and those late professors of it who claim to have been returned to 
the present Assembly as followers of their own individual consciences. I have 
already observed that Indian politics in the mass are still largely, perhaps 
inevitably, an affair of personalities, but I am loath to believe that those men who 
have been judged worthy by their fellow countrymen to represent their views in 
the Central Legislature can carry independence of judgment and action only 
to the extent of repudiating the colours of a particular Leader while echoing his 
sentiments and following him on every important occasion into the Division 
I^bby. Still, despite such discouragements, 1 maintain that I do see clearer 
signs, and from a wider area, of that “responsive co-operation” (to borrow the 
phraseology of Indian politicians themselves) between British and Indian which 
IS indispensably needed to enable the best mind of both races to think out 
without prejudice, the testing problems confronting them, and failing wliich 1 
myself can see no solid hope 01 progress. 


The Bengal Detenues. 
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have never either disguised or dissembled it,) I considered that the action of 
His Majesty’s late Government and of the Government of India in assuming and 
using these unusual and drasie powers was completely justified. 

I shall assume, therefore, for my present purpose a general acceptance of 
the decisive fact that in 1924 there was existing, and had existed for some years 
in Bengal, an organised conspiracy for the commission of revolutionary crime : I 
shall assume a further general acceptance of the fact that the authorities respon- 
sible for the preservation of life and the maintenance of order in the Bengal 
Presidency found themselves unable to accept responsibility for the performance 
of their task unless they were enabled by process of law to deprive the known 
lexers and organisers of this conspiracy of the freedom to pursue their 
criminal activities, by segregating them alike from their fellows and from 
their potential victims. The noble Lord does not, indeed he cannot, with 
due regard to his personal responsibility in this matter, question these 
premises. He has put his case with great moderation and it is my duty to 
give him as far as 1 can an answer alike full and candid. 

I am asked, and reasonably asked, what is to be the end of this policy of 
detention? Are we, with our high judicial traditions, to contemplate the indefinite 
detention in gaol, or even under less irksome forms of restraint, of a large number 
of the educated youth of Bengal ? Let me assure your Lordships tliat, pursuantly 
to the pledge which 1 gave to the best part of that year 1 have been putting these 
questions insistently to myself and for several months I have been in constant 
consultation with the Government of India as to the answer we are to give, having 
regard to our responsibilities and those of the Bengal Government lor the pro- 
tection of the life and property of the inltabitants of the Province. 

Your Lordships will not expect me to disclose to you the details of these 
discussions, but, in view of the admitted conditions at the time when these powers 
of detention were last assumed, the question at issue really resolves itself into 
this : Is the situation which admittedly necessitated the arrest of a number of 
persons in the autumn of 1924 in order to prevent the commission of terrorist 
outrages, now, in the spring ot 1927, such that the release of all those persons 
can be contemplated with equanimity or allowed with safety ? In my judgment, 
after the most careful examination of which I am capable, even of individual cases, 
the release at this moment of all these persons from the restraint under which 
many of them have lain for a long period would be attended by a risk of the 
recrudescence of murderous outrages for which I will not assume responsi- 
bility, And in making this assertion I claim that 1 am not easily deterred from 
a course otherwise proper because that course is attended by risks. But 
this does not mean tltat 1 contemplate a policy of indefinite detention and that 
1 return a blank non possumus to the noble Lord’s appeal. 

The New Policy. 

Let me state in some detail and in the plainest terms I can the policy at 
which, in consultation with myself, the Bengal Government and the Government 
of India have now arrived and which is now guiding and will continue to guide 
their actions. In order to do so I propose to read to your Lordships a statement 
not long, which was made publicly, with my declared concurrence, on behalf of 
the Government of India last week. It is as follows ; 

“The policy of the Government regarding those who have been detained 
under Regulation 3, or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, in connection 
with the Bengal revolutionary conspiracy, has been and still is that the deten- 
tion of no man should last longer than is essential in the interests of the public 
safety^ The Government are convinced that a terrorist conspiracy is still in 
active^exBlUHg, and that consequently it is not possible to take steps in the 
direction of tli^li|^ of those about whom there is no reasonable doubt that 
they would utilise tlhljr liberty to resume their previous activities. They arc, 
however, anxious to pux?ue as quickly as possible the gradual release of indivi- 
duals whose conduct gives reason for hoping tliat they will not abuse their 
liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act provides for a considerable 
degree of 61 asticity in the treatment of those who are dealt with under it and 
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enable tbc Government to transfer from gaol to less strict forms of supervision 
nersons whose past record and present conduct would not justify their un^ndi- 
tional release. Individuals of this class may be directed to reside in a particular 
village or in their own home. The practical results of transferring men in this 
manner to village or home domicile are carefully watched, and the Government 
are enabled to observe whether action taken is justified by events, and this to 
determine the possibility of the further extension of such action.” 

l^e noble Lord asked me upon this point a particular question. He said, 
when you are releasing an individual upon the giving of an assurance, what is 
the use of examining his past record ? 

Lord Olivier : I put it the other way round. If you are only going to release 
a person when you are satisfied by the past record that he is not dangerous, 
what is the use of asking for a promise ? 

The Earl of Birkenhead : You form your judgment upon a combination of 
both considerations. The assurance for the future may possess a valur quite 
different in the case of a man whose past record is good. Supposing for four- 
teen years a man’s record has been one of revolutionary •violence, it would 
naturally be the duty of the authorities to examine in a very different spirit any 
assurance that he might give for the future. I cannot really see anv incon- 
sistency in the double test which has occasioned the anxiety of the noble Lord. 
However, it is proper that I should show what has been done in the direction of 
discriminating the treatment of detenues. I may mention that out of 171 persons 
dealt with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the beginning 
75 have been placed in village domicile and 13 in home domicile, while 26 have 
been released. The number now remaining in gaol of this class is 54. Of those 
arrested under Regulation 3, 31 were subsequently transferred to the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and are included in the figures just given. Sixteen 
at present remain in gaol under the Regulation. 

Village and Home Domicile.” 

In the last two and a half months the Government of Bengal have issued 
orders for the transfer of 19 detenues from goal to village or home domicile under 
the Act and have released seven. The Government of India have also had 
under review the case of those who are still detained under Regulation 3. They 
are considering the case of one of these State prisoners on medical ground. In 
respect of four others they are satisfied that detention in gaol is no longer neces- 
sary and they are, therefore, cancelling the warrants under Regulation 3 so that 
action may be made to bring them under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act with a view to their transfer to village domicile. It must be understood 
that the practical results of this action, as exhibited in the conduct of the men 
thus; placed in village or home domicile, require the constant attention of the 
Government. If it is ascertained that such men are reverting to terrorist con- 
spiracy the Government will not hesitate to deal with those men under their 
powers. That is our policy at which, as I have said, we have arrived after the 
fullest and most careful consideration of the matter in all its aspects, and that 
is mv answer to the noble Lord’s question on the policy involved. 

I have reminded your Lordships that the exercise of powers of this kind is 
not, unhappily, a new feature in Indian administration. It was necessary, foi 
precisely the same reasons as those now operating, to intern a number of persons 
during the War. Let me also remind your Lordships that in 1920 a general 
amnesty of all such persons was ordered in the hope that it would result in the 
abandonment by them of their dangerous activities. The hope proved falla^us ; 
the conspiracy was revived and a series of outrages followed wh^i^TOs not 
checked until resort was made to the present legislation.^Eperirnow — apart 
altogether from the information in the possession of the Government— 

it must be sufficiently apparent even to the uninstructe^hat conspiracy is still 
at work. No longer ago than in January of this year two men were arrested in 
the course of house-searches in Calcutta in a room which contained revolvers, am 
munition and thirteen cases of bombs, while within the previous thirteen months 
two other discoveries of a similar but more elaborate nature had been made. I 
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tdl your Lordships plainly that so long as the Bengal Government and the 
Government of India continue to advise me that the release from restraint of 
any given individual is likely on reasonable grounds of probability to lead to 
further outrage, I shall not attempt to set aside their judgment. I shall, on the 
contrary, support them. 

Indians in S. Africa. 

I turn now to a wholly unrelated subject— the outcome of the recent negoti- 
ations on the subject of Indians in South Africa. The noble Lord has referred 
to the Agreement recently reached between the Union Government and the 
Gavernment of India regarding the position of Indians in South Africa. I am 
placing in the library Two Papers, one containing an announcement made by 
the Government of India last month regarding the results of the Conference, and 
the other, a more detailed summary of the conclusions reached, which was laid 
before the Indian Legislature. I do not propose to review in detail the contents, 
of the latter document, but merely to describe in the broadest outline the results 
attained. The two Governments have agreed to co-operate in a scheme of 
assisted emigration from South Africa ; the restrictive legislation introduced 
last year will not be proceeded with, and an agent of the Government of India 
will be appointed in South Africa. I am not able to give the noble Lord with 
exactitude the information he asked for as to the stage which the arrangements 
have reached, but the matter is now the subject of discussion. Further, while 
the right of South Africa to maintain western standards of life has been recog- 
nised, the principle has been affirmed that Indians in S:)utli Africa who are 
prepared to conform to such standards should be enabled to do so. 

^ I have described the results of the Conference in the most general terms 
and with a deliberate economy of language, for I am above all things anxious 
to give no colour to the belief that one side or the other has gained an advantage. 
There is no question of this. The settlement, which a year ago seemed impossi- 
ble, is an honourable one which does credit to both Governments, and was only 
brought about by the spirit of mutual forbearance and goodwill with which the 
two Delegations approached this most difficult question and by the resourceful- 
ness applied to the discovery of its solution. Great credit is due to Sir Mahomed 
Habibulla and to the other members of the Indian Delegation, and I would like, 
if I may, to pay a sincere tribute to the wisdom and the high statesmanship of 
General HertiOg and his colleagues in very difficult circumstances. But apart 
from the many concrete difficulties that have been solved by these negotiations, 
the Agreement has a higher value in that it marks in my judgment the beginning 
of a period of cordial co-operation and of more intimate and friendly relations 
between the two Governments. Each Government has come to appreciate the 
difficulties of the other ; mistrust and suspicion have been replaced by under- 
standing and goodwill, and the complete change of atmosphere that has been 
brought about is the best augury for the harmonious working of the Agreement 
and the adjustment of any difficulties that may arise in future. 

The Rating of the Rupee. 


Another matter on which the noble Lord seeks information is the policy of the 
Govt, of India in relation to the rating of the rupee. I should not have thought that 
there could be any misconception on this point. A Royal Commission, of which the 
majority of the members were representative of Indian interests, finding that the 
de facto rate of exchange had been is. 6d. for some time and that a substantial ad- 
justment of prices to this ratio had been attained, recommended, with one dissen- 
tient, that in the best interests of India the rupee should be stabilised in relation to 
gol(fli>iliftt rate. This recommendation was accepted by Government in advance 
of the other^qegnmendations and a Bill designed to effect the change was intro- 
duced into theSiiftmbly in August last. In deference, however, to the not 
unreasonable desir^lhat the recommendations of the Commission should be dealt 
with as a whole, consideration of this measure was postponed until the present 
session. 

In tl^ interval a further adjustment of prices to the is. 6d. rate has strength- 
ed the case for stabilisation at this ratio, but at the same time an agitation arose 
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Sa fadift io favour of a reveraion to the old rate of rst. 4d. Doubts have been 
expressed as to the reality of this a^fitation. I cannot give a definite opinion. 
It has been suggested that the movement was largely political. We need not, 
however, happily engage upon these speculations, for the Legislative Assembly, 
by a narrow majority no doubt, has accepted the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion. That this decision was wise there can be no doubt in instructed opinion, 
and I am convinced that any other decision would have been in the worst 
interests of India, involving as it would have done, the long and painful process 
of read ius'rmcn^ of prices and wages to an entirely new level. As it is, stability 
of exchange has been attained and this cannot fail to benefit Indian finance and 
Indian commerce. 

Of the other recommendations of the Commission— notably those relating 
to the establishment of a gold bullion standard and the creation of a Reserve 
Bank. I need only say that following the announcement which I made to your 
Lordships last autumn a Hill has been introduced which will, after reference to 
a ^lect Committee, be c inside - ed later in the year. This Hill is a complicated 
one and will require more careful consideration but pending its examination by 
the Indian Legislature your Lordships will hifurdly expect me to review its pro- 
visions. 


The Indian Budget. 

I cannot pass from this branch of my subject without making a brief refer- 
ence to the budget. I do not propose to indict upon the House a wearisome 
review of the Revenue ani Expenditure of the preseht and the coming year. 
I content myself rather with stating the gratifying fact that for the fourth year 
in succession the revised estimates disclose a substantial surplus. This surplus 
amounts to nearly three crores. In the coming year, on the existing basis of 
taxation and allowing for Provincial contributions, a surplus of more crores 

is anticipated. But although these successive surpluses, earned as they have 
been by the most rigid economy, afford evidence of the soundness of Indian 
finance, they are particularly welcome as they make it possible to give effect to 
the oolicy of progressively extinguishing Provincial contributions. Few realise 
how injurious to the chances of th*: Constitution has been the burden of Provin- 
cial contributions, chilling, depressing and rendering almost impossiUe the 
adequate discharge of these social services that might have done so much to 
recommend the novel and difficult Constitution. 

Noble Lords are aware that when the Reforms we^e introduced, an adjust- 
ment of Revenue between the Central and the Provincial Governments was 
required and that to secure equilibrium between Revenue and Expenditure the 
Provinces were required to contribute in the aggregate 983 lakhs of rupees each 
year to the Central Governmen^ The arrangement un ler which the Provinces 
contributed to Central Revenue, though in the circumstances inevitable, had very 
evident drawbacks. The Joint Parliamentary (^mmittee, indeed, placed it on 
record that Government should so direct its financial policy as to extinguish these 
contributions at the earliest possible moment, and this policy the Government of 
India have persistently pursu^. 

Remission of Provincial Contributions. 

In 1922-23 Bengal was relieved of its contribution of 63 lakhs, and three 
years later contributions amounting to 230 lakhs were permanently remitted, 
a^ft from the temporary relief of 50 lakhs given for one year to those provinces 
wnich had not benefitted by the permanent relief then given. In the 
year a further permanent remission of 125 lakhs was made, and, as nistter now 
stiMid, the original figure of 088 lakhs has l^en reduced to 545 This year’s 

sutplos wQl, as an exceptional measure, not be used for jji^eduction or avoi- 
dance of debt but will be carried forward and, together with the anticipated 
suiplus for the coming year, will enable the Government to remit permanently 
another 330 lakhs of these contributions and to remit temporarily, fcj 1927-4 
only, the balance of 195 lakhs. The remain ier of the surplus will be fiat aside 
to be used to meet initial expenditure involved in the inauguration of the new 
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cumscy system and the setting up of the new Reserve Bank with the result that 
the Revenue and Expenditure of the coming year will, unless we are unfortunate, 
balance. Noble Lords will thus see that next year the Provinces will be entirely 
relieved of the obligation to contribute to Central Revenues, a notable achieve- 
mrat due to the courageous skill with which Sir Basil Blackett has administered 
the finances of India* In the past India has enjoyed the services of a long line 
of gifted Ministers of Finance, and Sir Basil Blackett has worthily upheld the 
traditions of his predecessors. He has indeed deserved well of India. 

I luve dealt at some length on this question of Provincial contributions, 
because of its reactions on the political situation. I believe that in the past the 
greatest of all impediments to the successful working of the reforms nas been 
the want of money. When we remember that since the Government of India Act 
was passed} new burdens have in many cases necessitated retrenchment, one 
cannot help sympathising with provincial Ministers. Even to tried administra- 
tors, retrenchment is always painful and difficult. How much more difficult and 
how discouraging the process must have been to these new to administration who 
undertook the responsibility of the Transferred Departments in the hope that 
they would thus be enabled to advance the well-being of their fellow countrymen ! 
Instead of being able to launch out on new schemes of public works, of education, 
of public health and sanitation, Ministers in many cases were forced to retrench 
in every direction. Thus, one of the elements necessary to the success of the 
reforms has been wanting, and I am confident that your Lordships will share 
my satisfaction that, by the freeing of the Provinces from the incubus of these 
contributions, wider opportunities will be given to Indian Ministers to administer 
mote liberally the Departments entrusted to their charge. 

Army Estimates. 

There is one other part of the Indian Budget upon which I must say a few 
words. Your Lordships may have observed that the Legislative Assembly has 
rejected the Estimate for the Army Department as a meth^ of protesting against 
certain features in Army administration; and in the discharge of my re- 
sponsibility to Parliament it is right that I should offer some observations on the 
points against which fhe Assembly has directed criticism. One ground, and 
perhaps the principal ground, of objection is the standard of military expenditure 
m India. It may not be out of place at the outset to attempt to remove a mis- 
conception which appears to prevail not only in India but in some quarters in 
this country. A common line of aiticism is that the Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittee of 1922 recommended that military expenditure should not exceed 50 crores 
of rupees (let us say ;£37,ooo,ooo) a year, and that Government had failed to 
give effect to this recommendation. But what did my noble friend Lord Inchcape 
and his collegues in fact say ? They said 

Should a further fall in prices take place we consider that it may be 
possible after a few years to reduce the military budget to a sum not exceeding 
JO crores of rupees, although the Commander-in-Chief (I should explain that this 
was the late Lord Rawlinson) does not subscribe to this opinion.” That was 
a very guarded expression of opinion— -is was not a recommendation— and what 
have Government done to give effect to it? They have reduced military ex- 
penditure from 65 and one-fourth crores, that is about ;£49, 000,000, to less than 55 
crores or about /41, 000,000 in the last five years. 

The strength of the Army in India has been reduced, wisely or unwisely, 
by 38,000 men or 14 per cent since 1914. It is true that its cost has nearly 
doniitBdL ^ expect to escape the financial consequences 

of tne wbrid upheaval than another part of the Empire. In the same period 
British militafs^expenditure has increased by fifty per cent although its strength 
has been reducedo^ixteen per cent. It must be remembered that owing to the 
rigid economy of pi%-war years, the Indian Army was actually below the effi- 
ciency level when War broke out. The fruits of that policy were borne in 
Mesopotamia and I can assure your Lordships that neither the India office nor the 
Cfovernnfont of India nor I myself will forget the lesson that was taught there, 
however short on occasions may be the memory of the Legislative 
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1 have referred to ihc reduction of the strengh of the Army in India since 
the War ; but 1 must add ihat the progressive reduction was acquiesced in by 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Rawlinson, and approved by the noble Viscount, 
my predecessor ; not as in itself a sound military measure-*it was never so 
claimed, never so defended— but solely because the financial condition of India 
at tl^t time made retrenchment necessary, and the improvement in the external 
and internal situation of India made it possible to take a certain amount of risk. 

I must emphasise this because behind the general complaint against the size of 
military expenditure lies the suspicion that the Army in India, even on the 
present footing, far exceeds the actual requirements of the country and thus 
contains, at Indian expense, a potential reserve which can be, and is intended 
tobe, us^ for Imperial purposes alone. That suspicion is absolutely without 
foundation. 

The primary purpese of the Army in India has been defined, in a Resolii 
tion passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1921 and endorsed by His Majest y's 
Government, as the defence of India against external aggression and tne 
maintenance of internal order.’’ So far from its being true that the Home 
Government keeps troops in India which are not needed by India and can at 
will be drawn upon for reinforcements elsewhere, almost the exact opposite is 
the case. It is true that when for the moment conditions in India are 
peaceful— and this is 1 think the answer to the specific question which the 
noble Lord asked me — troops can be temporarily spared from India, as they 
are being temporarily spared at the present time, to assis. in emergencies 
elsewhere. But neither the Government of India nor I would be likely to 
conceal from ourselves that by lending troops from the Indian garrison at 
this moment we are facing a certain risk. It is^ we believe, a reasonable 
risk, or we should not have been justified in taking it, but it is reasonable 
only so long as the occasion is temporary. Further than that we dare not go. 

Ihe strength of an army must be measured, not in relation to which I may 
term local day-to-day contingencies, a border scuffle one day, a disturbance of 
the public peace the next, but in relation to wider contingencies which I need 
not further specify. It is recognised by both His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India that in certain contingencies the Army in India will not 
suffice for the defence of India against external aggression and the maintenance 
of internal order,” but that we shall have to obtain, should these contingencies 
unhappily arise, reinforcements from the Imperial Army in order to defend India 
successfully against a combination of menaces. That is the cardinal fact in the 
question of the military requirements of India and the military commitments of 
Great Britain. In face of it, it is surely futile to say that the strength of the 
Army in India exceeds its requirements as defined by the Indian Legislature itself 
and to demand that it be-reduced still further. 

An Imperial Concern. 

Throughout all these criticisms upen Army administration in India, I detect 
a belief that these matters are primarily of concern to India alone, that there is 
no call on His Majesty’s Government to take part in them, and that action by 
His Majesty’s Government in this sphere is a kind of bureaucratic interference 
from Whitehall. If only for the reason which I have already indicated, this is a 
mistaken view. All these questions, whether they relate to the spread of military 
training in India, or to the Indianisaiicn of the Indian Army, can only be handled 
with the necessary degree of success if they are brought under comprehensive 
Sumy by an authority competent to examine them from the broadest Imperial 
point of view. It is not enough to approach them parcchiaUy. I had^jj^act, 
fast year formed the conclusion that the time had now come to invilflhc Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence to ce nsider the problem of Indian defence as a whole 
a|^ to take the opportunity of examining certain incident^questiens, of which 1 
will refer to two because they have been mentioned in the' Legislative Assembly. 

The first is the Report of the Indian Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Com- 
mittee, which requires a broader survey than either the Government of India or 
the India Office are able to undertake, in so iaj as it relates to tlft potential 
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fighting strength of India which can be placed under military trainhia. The 
other is the Indian Sandhurst Committee Report, which will in a few days be 
made available to your Lordships. I shall not tMB expected to discuss that Rei^t 
this aRernoon, because I have not at this s age received the Government of India’s 
recommendations on it. . But I will say this. It is a document of fi^st rate im- 
portance, not only in what it contains but even more perhaps in the lines of 
inquiry which it is bound to initiate ; and it presents the problem in a way^ which 
necessarily compels us to consider where we now stand and in what direc ion we 
may most safely and readily advance. So far as I am concerned, I shall welcome 
the cmportunity and use it to the full. 

Quite obviously the problem, so stated, is one of Imperial scope, On whidi 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State is qualified to speak 
with final authority. I felt bound to consider whether we in India might not be 
well advised not to publish the Report until both the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government had ^d time to examine it and to review the whole 
problem, including aspects of it which were beyond the range of the signatories. 
It appeared that this would involve too long delay in publication and, after con- 
sulting the Viceroy and those of my colleagues who are primarily concerned. I 
' deci(!m to publish the Report at once with some preliminary indication of tne 
scope of the further inquiries to which it points the way. That will very diortly 
be done and the next step will be for the Committee of Imperial Defence, after 
receiving the Government of India’s views, to examine the Report as a whole in 
its relation to those wider aspects of military policy which they alone arc com- 
petent to appraise. 

Trades Union Act. 

Labour difficulties bulk so largely in India that noble Lords will perhaps 
expect me to say a word on this subject. The Indian Trade Unions Act, which 
was passed last year, provides for the voluntary registration of unions, and to 
registered unions various privileges will be given. The object of the Act, which 
will come into effective operation as soon as the Local Governmen's have pro- 
mulgated regulations, is to encourage the growth of a healthy trade union 
movement in India, and to assist in the development of responsible associations 
of workmen, which can be recognised by employers. This cannot, of course, be 
brought about by legislation, and the future of this movement must depend 
entirely upon the workers themselves and their leaders. I would be the last to 
underrate the difficulties which stand in the way. These are enormous, but the 
passage of this Aca should serve to make easiest the creation of stable and res- 
ponsible unions, and so help towards industrial peace. 

Further Cohsiitutional Change. 

The noble Lord finally asked me to inform him of the prospects of any steps 
being taken at an early date in preparation for the consideration of further consti- 
tutional change. I would ask him in turn, does he feel quite certain that the 
advancement of that magic date, 1926, which has occupied so much attention in 
India during the last six ]^ears, is now in fact the desire of these who have hither- 
to urged it with such untiring persistence ? I have thought myself that I have 
seen of late signs among the leaders of Indian opinion of a certaih rduc^a:nce to 
rush this fence, if I may be permitted the image, now that the march of time has 
brought it so unesc^ably close. But I do not dwell unduly upon that point. 
Unless Parliament were to decide otherwise, and to amend the law accordingly, 
a Commission must be instituted not later than the end of the year 1626, Having 
re^rd to the known climatic conditions, any advancement of tms date rnhst 
njwikat the Cominission would be constituted in time to commence its labours 
in the late autumn of either this year or next. The issue has thus become S sblle* 
whst narrow dne^^narrow in fact that I hazard the suggestion that ten or Sven 
five years hende it ml have beebme difficult to recognise that a choice bet^den 
1^7, 192S, or 1929 as the date for the initiation of (his inqiiiiy should have bSen 

to arouse grave controversy. , ^ 

Hosisver (hat may be, I decline, as I have stated oncS before M 
fO make ffiyself ihb Slave 6f a date, and the decision of fhis itiif IRIS' Ritb 
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India lierself. If the results follow which might reasonably be expected from the 
fairly fevourable auguries disclosed by the past four months, if, that is, it becomes 
apparent that the present Constitution, with all its faults, is being accepte d as 
the instrument for a serious and sustain^ effort to collaborate in securing ihe 
“better government of India” — to ^uote the desct iption applied in the Act of 
i8$7-^then I see no reason to anticipate that His Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament, if so advised by the Goveincr-General, will be found over-an\ious to 
insist upon waiting until the ten years period has run its full course. My appeal 
is still, as it was two years ago, for common sense and reasonableness. The 
pursuit of political will-o-lhe- wisps ^s not so far proved very profitable. Nor 
will it hereafter. An intelligent discharge of existing powers is a powerful argu- 
ment for their extension ; an irrational obstruction a powerful argument against. 
The critical months which we await will determine the decision, and 1 earnestly 
hope that at long last we shall meet a sanity and sobriety of action which 'via 
encourage and fortify those who established the present Constitution in the h>pc of 
witnessing its evolutionary extension. 

Constitution Not A Failure. 

The Marquess of READING said he dissented from the statement of Lord 
Olivier that the present Constitution must be regarded as a failure. He (Lord 
Reading) was surprised to hear the njble lord take that view. He refusM to 
regard the Constitution as a faliure; he would rather regard it as a monument 
erected by the generosity of the British Parliament for the purpose of giving effect 
to the principles which this country held dear, and to enable India in the future, 
when she was ready for it, and when she had shown the wildngncss of spirit which 
they all desired, to govern herself as part of the British Empire and maintain her 
position, they hoped for all time, associated with us in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Looking back cn the six or seven years which had passed since 
this Constitution was put into operation he asked how anyone who had studied 
constitutional history could have expected more to luve ueen accomplished in 
India during that short period than had actually been achieved. He thought that 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech was a complete answer to the statement tnat the 
Constitution was a failure. They all remembered the unfortunate and tragic 
events of 1919, as a consequence of which the reforms were started under the mos: 
unfavourable auspices. As the years progressed he became more confirmed in 
the opinion that tne British Parliament acted wisely in 1919, an.! that if we had 
not taken the course we did then we might have been in much greater difficulties 
at this moment, Everything seemed to point to the peaceful development of 
constitutional government. He was not suggesting that he took the view that 
we were ready to make the jump forward which some Indian politicians desired, 
or had desired in the past — he was not so certain of the present position. If they 
took the last Session as an example he doubted very much whether it would be 
just to say that there had been any effort of deliberate obstruction in the sense of 
attempting to prevent the constitution from functioning. Everything apparently 
of importance that had been desired had been obtained in the Assembly. 

Financial Position. 

Speaking of the financial position, he said that during the five years from 1919 
onwards there was a deficit of 75 millions sterling. It was determined to initiate 
a new pdicy and to make the Budget balance if possible. With t^ assistance 
of Lord Inchcape’s Committee retrenchments were made in expenditure. When 
he had read articles and listened to debates on economy in this country he h^ 
sooiietimes thought a useful lesson might bei learned from the study of tfe^fiyrs 
of India. The finance of India emerg^ from their parlous condition ad'^rSe result 
of a policy of retrenchment and economy. There would not 1 ^ a surplus at this 
moment if it had not b^n for the drastic reductions madg in expenditure* ^ The 
result of the administration of financial affairs had been that the provincial 
oontributions to the Central Government had now been aboli8hed*-*-a notable 
achievement;* It had been expected that it would take many years to dispense 
with these contributions. The financial cooditieme of India were, steb that he 
thought India might be compared very favourably perhapi with any cotintry 
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other than the United States. In the direction of finance he would ask their 
lordships to come to the conclusion, not that the Constitution had been a failure, 
but that, viewed by the light of events, really its achievement was somewhat 
remarkable. 

A Qualified Approval. 

Viscount HALDANE : My Lords, whatever my noble friend Lord Olivier may 
not have succe^ed in doing, at least he has brought out ttie two very interesting 
Meechcs to which we have just listened. The noble Marquess has defended the 
Constitution established by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in 1919 powerfully. 
He has said that he denies that that Constitution was a failure and he has given 
us, in truth, some record of very valuable things which have taken place under 
it. I think ne is entitled to congratulate himself completely upon the outcome as 
regards finance. I do not think he exaggerated in the least in that regard, and 
I was very glad that so cordial a tribute was paid, both by the Secretary of State 
and by him, to the work of that dis inguished administrator Sir Basil Blackett, 
wto worked under him and to whom is due a great deal of credit in connection 
with the reorganisation of the finance of India. If the only question were whether 
the Constitution had been a complete failure, I should agree with the noble 
Marquess that it had not been dene under it. But finance is not the whole ques- 
tion, and all I think that my noble friend Lord Olivier intended to convey was 
that at least it is a Ccnscitution which has not been as fully and generously 
accepted as we could have hoped, with the result that there has been a good deal 
of evil. 

1 shall presently have something to say about what I believe to be the cause 
of that, but before 1 do so ; I wish to advert to the speech which the Secretary of 
State has made. It was a very full speech, it was a very candid speech and I 
think it was a very useful speech, in as much as he answered nearly every question 
which had been put to him. It covered so much ground that I cannot hope to 
traverse it tn this occasion when, indeed, I only wish to say a few words on 
certain specific points. But there were two or three things with which I was glad 
the noble and learned Earl dealt. He spoke of the Act of 1925 for dealing with 
disturbances in Bengal. I took an active part in the dratting of that Act. It 
was settled really between India, in clcse consultation with the Viceroy, and 
London. It was limited by general assent to one principle, which was to deal, 
not wi.h political agitation, not with new political crimes, but with crime under 
the actually existing law and to take steps to put that down. Anybody who re- 
members the state of things, in Calcutta in particular, in that year, knows that 
it was a very dreadful state of things, a state of things in which human life was 
not safe in the City, and the Act was passed to enable the authorities to deal 
with that state of things drastically. It was done, and now the question has 
been raised in India and by some people here whether the time has not come 
when you might release ihe whole of the offenders in prison under that Act. 


Release of Detenues. 

Speaking for myself I think it would be inconsistent with the very principle 
of the Act to release them wholesale. You must deal with their cases individual- 
ly# They are being dealt with individually, A considerable number are out on 
probation. I hope that that is a process which may be carried still further, and 
1 do not quarrel in the least wi.h the principle that tne noble and learned Earl 
laid down, that you must go cautiously. But you must to some extent review the 
•dgfiittogs come to on the spot about individual cases. I know it is very difficult, 
and 1 a!m very much against interfering with Iccal people in ordinary matters 
but when it comes to liie and liberty then you have a very serious state of things, 
particularly when thevp is a powterml public opinion observing you. Accordingly 
I hope that the noble and learned Earl, while adhering to the principle that the 
cases must be dealt with individually and each on its merits, will see to it that 
tfiey are all disposed of, not in that somewhat happy-gc-lucky way which often 
mngs are left only to the loca* 
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The Army In India. 

Another matter on which the noble and learned Earl touched was the 
Army. It is true that there has been a very powerful movement in India for the 
reduction of the Indian Army and its cost, and no doubt there is a great force in 
the contention that the Army is probably kept up on a scale for the resistance 
of foreign aggression which would not be necessary if India was a perferctly 
peaceful country left to itself and not apt to become involved in quarrels whicn 
proceed between Great Britain and other countries. That is true, but of course 
we cannot do without an Army in India of at leas: sufficient size to preserve 
law and order and to ensure security from some form of attack. But I have 
often raised a question in my mind which I commend to the consideration of the 
noble and learned Eail. 

It is a question which, as far as 1 am aware, has never been considered. 
We maintain two great Armies, one in India and the other the Imperial Army, 
the Home Army. The Home Army is generally exclusively in this country. 
When it goes abroad it goes abroad temporarily. I have sometimes thought— 
and I have discussed this with some of the most eminent military authorities in 
India— that in these days of rapid transport it would be possible to keep at 
least some part of our own Home’ Army, some part of our Expeditionary Force, 
generally in India. It need not be a large part. A comparatively small part of 
of it would be sufficient to relieve the necessity of keeping up quite as great 
a military force in India. A short time ago it was obvious that it would have 
been a good plan because the theatre of probable disturbance was in the Near 
East, in Iraq and in countries in that vicinity. Then it would have been a con- 
venience to us to have had that part of the Expeditionary Force which we might 
require close at hand. But that is not so now. I do not think that invasion from 
the north is a very practical proposition. 

It may be that circumstances may change and you may require a latter 
force, and then the consideration of this new source of addition to the Indian 
Army, which may be considered on ihe analogy of the Territorial Force, may 
become important. I do not think it is possible to come to a decision about so 
large a question straight off, but I do say that I think we should do well to 
consider the question whether the Expeditionary Army of this country and the 
Indian Army should not be in closer relation than they are at the present time. 
At the present time they duplicate their work to some extent, and it is one of 
those things which ou ^ht to be considered in the Committee of Imperial defence 
on a large scale— whether the views of those who think that some part of our 
brccs might remain generally in India (as I say not too large a part), is not a 
view which ought to be taken into accoun\ I myself discussed this largely in 
1924 and 1925 with those who are engaged in considering strategical questions, 
it is purely a strategical question. It is a question which deserves more con- 
sideration tnan it has ever had. I think it is one that is new so far as the War 
Office is concerned. 


Reason for Failure of Reforms. 

Then I come to the question why it is that the Constitution established in 
1919 and the reforms of which the noble and learned Earl has spoken and of 
which the late Viceroy has spoken— why it is that those reforms have not pro- 
duced as much fruit as We could have hoped for. There is a reason for it. 
Between India' and this country there is a very great difference in spirit and I 
think that difference in spirit is a difference which is too much overlooked. 
not often take part in the discussion of Indian affairs in this House, but for 
all that I see a great many distinguished Indians, men of learning who come over 
here and who discuss things in a moderate spirit. I see them very often in my 
house and 1 read a great deal of literature with which they furnish me. I wish 
we ^d in the library for instance, such a magazine as the review which is 
published in the University of Calcutta and which contains articles Iw some of 
the most able men in India discussing all those questions on which w^^ve been 
touching to-night. |f it wpre read, then 1 think it would beccmie apparent tlp^t 
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much of the difficulty about couetitotioQ^l questions an i much of the difficulty 
a^ut domestic questions in India, is due to the difference of outlook. 

At the bottom of almos: everything in India is ihe question of religion. 1 do 
not mean any conflict between Hinduism, in the popular idea of it here, and 
^ristianit^. They have got beyond that. I mean that the Indian is essential 
ly a religious person and he brings religious considerations into his conscience 
at every turn. The result of that is apparent in his at i.u le towards your ques- 
tions and I think you very often do not take account of the fact that you are 
dealing with persons of a differen* s jirit from your spirit. I take one case. The 
question of elementary education is k profoundly serious problem in India at this 
moment. Very little has been done. The amount of ignorance is stupendous. 
It interferes with everything, not only with the people whom it leaves open to those 
influences operate so readily on an unguarded mind, but with the supply of 
administrators and of people to be employed in skilled businesses. As a conse- 
quence the education question is being more and more recognised by th ss who 
thiiA in India— and they are many— as lying at the root of nearly the whole of 
the social problem. Practically nothing has been done about it. Now ilut these 
financial reforms of which we have been hearing to-night will place the Provinces 
in a better position it is possible that the education question may be dealt with 
by them to some extent. There is another question in which the noble Marquess 
took a great interest when he was Viceroy and to some extent assisted, and that 
is the ques.ion of agriculture. The development of the study of agricul ure in 
India is a matter of the first importance, and I hope and believe that the deve- 
lopment of that study will produce a new class of people in India, more intelligent 
and able to get a ^eat deal more for you out of the scil. 

Nped to Understand Spirit of People. 

All these thinps show, as writers like Lord Ronalcishay have been imines* 
sing imoB us in their books, that we have to understand the spirit of the people 
mm than we have done if we want to get rid of the reproach that our measures 
dp not get home to them. 1 think it is quite reasonable to take time over the 
ffishtoning of the Consdtution, if only for the reason that was given both by the 
noble Earl himself and by the noble Marquess. People’s minds are very slowly 
settling down on that question out of a good deal of chaos and controversy. That 
is not a reason for feeling hopeless. If you turn to the state of Canada as it was 
even after Lord Durham’s rime, you will find its Constitution in a condition as 
difficult as that of India to-day. We shall get out of these difficulties if we 
maintain an attitude of moderation, and at the same time of definite purpose, 1 
tUnJc that the speeches to which wc luve lis ened to-night are speeches that give 
us considerable iijpe that, with persistence and by seeking to maintain the vast 
gap that now separates the spirit of those who administer India fi*om those who 
administered it before the Mutiny in a very narrow fashion, there is at any rate 
a likelihood that India will by degrees emerge into that ideal which was pres- 
cribed for it at the time when the re loans were instituted. 

Lord OLIVIER thanked the Earl of Birkenhead for his statement 
AP) withdrew his motion for papers. 



The Indian Debate in Commons 

On the 2ND JUNE 1927 in the House of Commons on a motion for 
adjournment, Mr. LANSBURY (La|x>urite) initiated the Indian debate and 
complained of the discrimination against Indians on the Indian railways a nd 
also of the “ colour bar ” in Britain. He asked for the establishment of an 
impartial tribunal to enauire into the Kulkati disturbances and demanded the 
publics tion of the medical report on which Mr. Bose was released. He said 
that this was one of the cases that would be remembered in India eternally as the 
‘‘ persecution of a good nationalist ” and he urged that the Government should 
appoint a committee to survey the situation and lead up to the appointment: of 
the Statutory Commission. He was confident that he was voicing the opinion of 
the Labour Party when he said that it was as anxious as anyone to maintain the 
British connection with India, but was convinced that it was only maintainable 
by giving people the right to be masters in their own country. 

Earl WINTERTON, responding, said that he did not complain of Mr. 
Lansbury raising these Indian questions “ as Indian debates were only too rare.” 
As regards the ban at Edinburgh, he very much regretted the circumstances, but 
they were not within the control of the Secretary of State for India nor the Sec- 
retary for Scotland. He was glad to hear deprecatory expressions from both 
sides of the House on June ist and personally agreed with the other Labourites 
rather than with Mr. Shiels. 

Revolutionary Crime and Mr. Bose. 

As regards the Bengal detenus, the Secretary of State never attempted to 
disguise the fact that exceptional powers were necessary. Earl Winterton de- 
clared that the necessity for them was abundantly proved when they were put 
into operation in 1924. There had been an organised conspiracy in Bengal to 
commit revolutionary crimes. Nothing could be more incorrect than Mr. Lans- 
bury*s description of Mr. Bose’s offence as a “ political offence.” Mr, Bose 
broke the law as regards revolutionary crimes under the Indian Penal Code. 

Earl Winterton continued that it was impossible for the Bengal Government 
to guarantee the maintenance of law and order and prevent widespread assassin- 
ation unless they were empowered to segregate persons responsible for organising 
and instigating the conspiracy. Moreover, the Bengal Government were 
convinced that the ordinary trial by jury would endanger the lives of witnesses. 
Hence powers were taken to arrest those persons. Lord Olivier sanctioned this 
policy. Earl Winterton had always thought that the Socialist Party accepted 
what Lord Olivier did. 

Earl Winterton pointed out that 46 persons were in jail under the Act, as 
compared with 70 inree months ago and ii were in jail under the Regulation III 
as compared with 16, while 95 were detained in villages or homes. He re-stated 
Sir Muddiman's statement in the Legislative assembly on March 2rst and added 
that Mr. Lansbury would be surprised to learn that there were certain of Mr. 
Lansbury’s general observation witn which he (Earl Winterton) and most meinbers 
agreed. Nobody liked any form of extra-judicial power if it could ^ avoided. 
Neither he nor the Government of India were anxious to exercise the powM a 
day longer than was necessary. He emphasised^ that these men were there^ 
because they were guilty up to the hilt of participating in the operations, whicii 
nobody except a few lunatics could condone. ^ 

Earl Winterton said that revolutionary crime m Bengal was confined to a 
small area and had almost disappeared from the rest of India. It alternately boiled 
up and died down in Bengal. It might be said that it boiled up most when 
coercive measures were taken and that it was least active when people treated it 
in Mr. Lansbury’s way, but the very opposite was the case mentioned hert 
concerning the number of those who had been given amnesty by Mr. Montagu in 
1920, 
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Rei^ardliif? Mr. Bose Earl Winterton argued that the fact that the man 
occupied an important position in no way determined his guilt or innocence, whaN 
mr the confideace the Calcutta Corporation might have in Mr. Bose, l^e 
TOrporation was not quite the reasonable and moderate body that Mr. Lansbury 
contended it was, but anyway their confidence in Mr. Bose had nothing to do 
with the matter. 

EaH Winterton recapitulated the developments leading to Mr. Bose's release 
and added that the Government would have done the same thing in the case of 
any other person but would not make any special arrangements on account of 
Wi position in private lift. On the matter of publishing the doctor's report, Earl 
Winterton said that he did not see the reason for altering the usual procedure. 

The Kulkati Afiair, 

He was sorry to assume an uncompromising position over the Kulkati affair , 
but im must refuse to agree to an independent enquiry as it was wholly unneces- 
sary. hard Birkenhead did not see the reason to doubt the rightness of the 
course taken by the authorities. 

Earl Winterton recited the facts and asked the House to visualise the situa- 
tions with which the police have always to deal. They did not get thanks for 
their action, but he was proud to stand up for the body of a most long-suffering 
men in the British Empire. The Indian Police often showed as much courage, 
tact and discretion as could be shown by the Metropolitan police in similar 
circumstances. He was not going to comment on the proceedings which were 
being considered and judicial proceedings might follow, but “ pritna facie” there 
was little doubt that the District Magistrate had to take drastic action or much 
greater loss of life would have been probable if the crowd got into a conflict. 

The Royal Commission. 

As regards the Royal Commission, Earl Winterton was unable to add to 
wbpt he and Lord Birkenhead had previously said. It was impossible to 
announce the date of appointment or the conditions governing the acceleration 
of date. As regards the composition of the Commission which Lord Birkenhead 
had naturally to consider, any view expressed in the Commons and Lords he 
would consider those views when the time came to make a submission to His 
Majesty with regard to its composition and until then it was impossible, un- 
usual and possibly improper to state the definite names of the gentlemen to be 
submitted as members. 

Mr. SubKaa Bose’a Refutation. 

On the Sth June 1937, in a communication to the Associated Press, Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose now released from the Mandalay Jail refutes the state- 
ment made by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons that tlm detenus 
including Mr. Bose under the Regulation and Ordinance were tried before 
two judges. 

None of *tbe detenus has, says Mr. Bose, so far as I am aware, ever been 
tried before a judge or judges. There has not been even a mock trial. I was 
never produced before any magistrate or judge nor was 1 ever told by whom the 
nepers la connection with my case, which had been prepared or fabricated, had 
been examined either prior to my arrest or would be examined subsequent to it. 
Some time after my arrest a police officer visited me at the AUoore Central Tail 
nr Calcutta and read out to me a number of allegations which were miscalled 
charges. As far as my recollection goes, I was accused of being a member of a 
conspiracy for importing arms, manufacturing explosives and murdering police 
officers. When I was asked if I bad anything to say in reply to the cturges.” 
Tsaid that I was wholly innocent and I demanded trial before a court of law. 

In January 193^ I was. transferred from the Berhampore«Jail to the Mandalay 
Jail. Under the Bengal Ordinance some time in February the same charges 
were presented a second time. When I was asked if I would viidy to the allega- 
tiong, I stated tids time in writinp[ that I reaffirmed my innocence, I thpn wm 
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the question myself as to why I should have got into the bad books of the police. 

1 proved or at least attempted to prove that any predicament was the result of 
peraoi^ caalic* against me on the part of a high police official 1 venture to 
think that my explanation was, to put it very miidy, certainly as plausible as 
the case concoted against me by the police. It is not, theretore, true, as Earl 
Wintertott said on a former occasion, that when 1 was confronted with the 
charges I declined to reply. Neither is it true as the Home Member of the 
Government of India said on cne cccasicn, that detenus were made acquainted 
with the general scope of evidence against them. 

In October 1926 a police official interviewed me in Mandalay and in the 
course of conversation with, me he attempted to say that there was documentary 
evidence against me. I challenged him to produce it and asserted that there 
could not possibly be any such evidence against me and that if he would Still 
persist in saying there was I could not help saying that that evidence must have 
been forged. The official in question theretore observed discreet silence, possibly 
because he felt the game was up. 

Referring to the statement of Earl Winterton that the detenus were guilty 
up to the hilt of taking part in assassination, Mr. Bose says that during the 
Isfst five or six years, in a province the population of which is about fifty miSions, 
there has been one single case of political assassination, namely, the murder of 
Mr. Day. There is no one who did not or does not condemn the murder and if 
this and its sequel prove anything they prove that the ordinary law of the land 
was sufficient to cope with any form of violence whatever its motive might be. 

Mr. Bose next refers to the murder of the Sankaritola Postmaster, Mr. Santi 
Chakravarti, and Rai Bahadur Bhupendra Nath Chatterjee, in all of which 
cases he holds the ordinary law of the land would suffice to bring to book those 
who were responsible for the outrages and adds that it would not be fair for the 
authorities to make use of these murders as arguments for justifying the Ordi- 
nance or Regulation. 

Regarding the assassination and intimidation of witnesses in political cases, 
the apprehensions of Earl Winterton, he says, are entirely without tounaaiion. 
A large number of recent cases which the police regard as political ana which 
have been tried in open court have disapproved this contention and one is sur- 
prised that the Under Secretary oi State lor India should Still Conanue 10 trbt 
out such worthless and repeatedly exploded arguments tor bolstering up a 
thoroughly discredited policy. 

Mr. Bose agreed with Earl Winterton that the fact that a man occupies 
an important position in no way determines his guilt or innocence. ** 1 have 
never claimed any immunity from the operation of law by virtue ot any position 
in private or public life. We are all equal in the eye of the law and we desire to 
remain so. If we break the law as we did in December 1921 we shall do so 
openly and we shall carefully accept the consequences as we did then. In the 
present cafe we have not broken the law and we have not violated any section 
ot the Indian Penal Code. It is thereiore but natural that we should leel that we 
are beii^ persecuted not for complicity in revolutionary conspiracy but tor 
setting up a strong pcfiitical organisation by means which are open and above 
board.” 

Mr. Bose concludes *^£xcept that some obliging gentlemen have ocoa- 
sionally come forward with a broken revolver or picked up a bomb shell and 
offered theniselves tor arrest, whenever there has been talk of releasing detenus, 
there has been no crime in the province which may be called revolutionary 
during the last few y^s and certamly not during the last twelve months. A 
j^usal of Earl wintertpn’s speech gives one the impression that either hMi 
deliberately indulging in an erroneous statement and halt-truth or has been 
complet^y misinformed by men on the spot about the exact position ox afi^irs 
in this unhappy province. Either aicernauve affords us poor consolation and 
Ikde solace.” 



The "Inciia Office Estimates 

HOUSB OF COMMONS^ 1 7TH JUNE 1 927. 

The India Office Estimates were discused in the Commons on the 17th 
June. Contrary to the usual practice, the debate did not open with the Estimates 
speech by Earl Winterton. The Opposition had selected the subject of India 
for to-day at short notice. Consequently, it was arranged that Earl Winterton 
should formally move the Estimates and then there should be a general dis- 
cussion, to whjch Earl Winterton would reply, and the Estimates should be 
re-discussed at a later session, when Earl Winterton would make the Estimates 
speech. Mr. Patel and Lord Sinha were present in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery. 

Mr. LANSBURY opened the debate by enquiring with regard to the Reforms 
and the establislunent of Reforms Commission, etc. Referring to Mr. Patel’s 
presence, he pointed out that there wa's a vital difference between the Com- 
mons and the Assembly in India, because the Commons, when it passed a law 
or a resolution, had tne power to see that it was carried into effect but that did 
not happen in India. 

Reierring to Mr. Bese Mr. Lansbury read a telegram from Mr. Bose 
declaring that no detenus had ever been tried before any judge and that he 
himself nad never been produced before a Magistate or a Judge. He was never 
acquainted with the nature of the evidence against him. He had challenged 
the police to produce documentary evidence, but they were silent. 

Mr. Lansbury declared that the Trade Unions Act lor India was a step to- 
wards the right diiecticn, although it was a very halting step. The labourities 
would have liked to see a very much broader measure. He concluded by 
MOVING THE REDUCTION OF £lQO FROM THE ESTIMATES. 

Mr. Warlaw-Milne expressed appreciation of the tone of Mr. Lansbury’s 
speech. Discussing what would happen in 1929 when the Reforms would be con- 
sidered, he expressed the opinion that it was impossible to do anything more 
than extend the progress already made. 

Mr. baklatvala repudiated the idea that gradual reform would remedy the 
grievances of the Indian people. There was no middle course between slavery 
and freedom. 

Earl WINTERTON, replying to the debate, said he could make no announce- 
ment with regard to the date ot the Statutory Cemmission, except to say that the 
interval remaining bclore the iim.e, when, under the act, the Commission must 
be appointed was now so rapidly diminishing that the questicn of the precise 
date of the assembling of the Ccmimissicn was fast becoming cnc in which 
matters of piactical ccnvcnience bulked almost as largely as questions of policy. 
It was an open secret that the Government of India were collecting data to 
submit before the Royal Ccmimissicn. It the Ccm:missicn was brought into 
operation bclore the exact timiC prescribed by the act. Government would have 
to seek the approval of I arliamtni and it would do so without hesitation. Under 
the Governmient of India Act, it would be necessary, in due cou/se, quite apart 
frem the question oi oaie, to obtain Bariiameni’s approval to submission to His 
Majesty cl the preteseo personnel of the Commission. 

Replying 10 Mr. Lansluiys remarks with regard to the Assembly in India, 
Sar) Winterton, cmiphasised that the debates in the Assembly and Councils 
had influenced the ccuise oi Government m,ore strongly tlian was contemplated 
when the act was passed. Nothing could be luriher irem the truth than the 
6tattm.ent that the m.ember sol the Assembly and their electors were powerless. 
Be would be n!t si surprised il the Royal Ccmmjssion, when it came to consider 

the natter, did not confirm his view. He expressed the opinion, that theccnsii- 
tutrenqj machine in India appeared to be working with less jolting and vibrations 
•hap a year ago and with fewer attempts to paral)se it and there was a growing 
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afftcciation of its merits and the merits of the Reforms. Probably, the improve- 
ment in the financial situatwn, the crowing scepticism of the value of pretensions 
of the more Government ot India, and the feeling, that 

energies should be husbanded for the next stage when the Statutory Commission 
appeared on the sc^e, were all factors, which led to the improved situation. 

Rcxcrnng to the Hindu Me ^em agreement regarding joint electorates, Earl 

Winter ton expressed regret that the statements and speeches of representatives 
th® communities did not give great hope that the so-callcd agreement 
would be recognised by private people. ® 

Referring to the Royal Commissum on Agriculture, Earl Winterten empha 
sised that the evidence ot witnesses did not necessarily represent the view of the 
Government. .He personally was of opinion i hat the Commission would find not 
all the complaints against Indian agriculture to be justified. He cited the opinion 
of the Director, Gweinment Demonstration Farm in Bengal, that the Commission 
might find that the ancient implements such as wooden plough were the best 
instruments for cultivation of small plois of land in Bengal. 

Earl Winterton concluded with a strong detence ol the action of the Gover-^i- 
ment with regard to the Bengal detenus. 

Mr. Lansbury’s motion was rejected by 173 votes to 4^. The debate 

WAS THEN ADJOURNED. 


HOUSE OF COMMOHS--8TH JULY 1927. 

Mr. Patel and other dislinguised Indians were present in the gallery, when 
Earl Winterton opened the coniinuation ol the debate on India Office Estimates 
in the House of Commons on the 8th July. 

Earl WINTERTON reiterated that, save in very exceptional cases, where 
the action proposed would raise national and imperial difficulties, His Majesty’s 
Government did not regard theiiiSelves at liberty to intereiere when agreement 
had been reached between the Government ol India and ihe legislature. From 
personal knowledge Earl Winterton knew ilial Mr. Saklatvala did not represent 
one-half of one per cent of the views and seniimenis ot the community which 
he posed as representing. Indeed, he had been approached by more than one 
distinguished Indian 1 x 1 puulic liie, asking how to get into touch with represents 
lives ot Liberal and Consetvative par lies wiih a view to stc>nuing tor election to 
counteract the idea that Mr. Sakiaivala in any way represented the majority. 

Earl Winterton contrasted the conflicting schools of opinion. Firstly, 
those who, whilst they grudgingly admitted certain benefits ot the British con- 
nection with India, contended that the bulk ot population was as miserable, 
poor, diseased, ignorant and unaer-ted as previously and all would be changed 
with Swaraj. Secondly, those who, while aamitung the inadequate margin of 
subsistence of Indian workers, claimed that, since the Biiiish came, there had 
been a great improvement, which would have been greater but tor the lack of 
co-operation and the obstructive attitude due to the inebrited customs of Indians 
themselves. 1 he latter also herd that the growth of the Indianisation of services 
and the devolution ot power resulted in ihe deterioration ol administration. Earl 
Winterton rejected the first thesis and was unable to accept the second without 
qualification. He pointed out that much ot the healih and wellare of Indians 
depended on the efficiency of the municipalities and district local boards, whose 
activities could not be surveyed in the Commons. Probably, the diarchical 
System provided an inadequate financial stimulus to the transferred subjects, 
because, while ways and means of finance were generally not matters for^sliMi 
the ministers were responsible and as long as the rcserveid departments could be 
represented as having ihe first call on ihe provincial funus, it was always possible 
for a Minister and his ioiiowers to persuade ihcUiSelves that the principle, that 
socialism was unattainable without paying lor it, aid not apply to them and to 
actual power in their hands. * • • • 

Earl Winterton drew attention to the conflicts of opinion and criticism as, 
for example, Mr, Gandhi’s contention, that roads, railways and mills did not 
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appeal to the soul of India, while other eritics accused us of utter indiihreaee 
lor the prosperity of the people. It was pathetic to sec real sorrow fillma the 
heart and soul ot the man who had spent his life in the administration of India 
having to leave and hand over the work to another. Earl Winter ton expressed 
the opinion, that the oifl&culty lay in the inditferencc of the people, especially, 
due to the inherited views ol this lile and the next. Ooviously, religious observa- 
nce and custom in a matter like caste, with the accompaniment of child- 
marriages, the depressed classes and the prohibition of the slaughter of animals 
must afifect the health and vitality oi individuals. 

Earl Wintenon enumerated at length what had been accomplished through 
the co-operation of Indians and Europeans in various directions and analyst 
the Indian budget, dwelling on the gradual reduction of the provircial contribu- 
tion excluding the Bengal contribution, and the decision to use the anticipated 
recurring surplus lor the remission ot three and a half crores of contribution 
permanently. While the leasibiiity of making a remission of the residue of 
contributions permanent would depend on the luture, nobody was more anxious 
than the Secretary ot State and the Goveinment of India to see the last of the 
feature oi the Indian Reforms finance. Earl Winterton drew attention to the 
improvement ot labour conditions, which synchronised with India’s whole-hearted 
participation in the international labour organisation, and pointed out that 
India was one ot the few countries which had ratified the Washington Labour 
Convention. (Loud Labour cheeis.) Htr output ot social legislation during the 
past five years was a remarkable achievement of an oriental country. He paid 
tributes to Lord LJoyd, Sir Lesiie Wilsun, and their respective Governments for 
carrying out great and lar-i caching schemes of social betterment. He doubted 
whether the people realised the amazing progress ot agricultural co-operation. 

Earl Winterton said that recruiting of Europeans for the services was 
Steadily rising, but they were not getting enough ot young Indian Civil Service 
officers. 1 he Goveinment ol India and Lord Birkenhead were carefully watch- 
ing the position and ali necessary steps would be taken to ensure the recruitment 
ot sufficient British officeis. Ihe apprehensions legarding the effect of Indian- 
isation must be most careluiiy consioereo, when the Goveinment dealt with the 
Indian Sanuhuisc Commiiiee’s Report. As long as we effered, as we must, 
adequate guarantee as regaicis conditions anu piospects ot service, he was 
confident the Indian Army would continue to be one ot the finest careets. 

Concluding, he saio, he was peis^naliy acquainiod with more numerous 
Indians ot all parties in public lile than any oi his predecessors could say. He 
hoped, without showing effosiventss or a patrcnising spirit that in culture and 
education, the leading men anong them were not behind the public men of any 
other country. 1 hat, however, was not enough. He had shown the extent to 
which power to improve the masses rested in iheir hands, not merely in future 
but at present under the existing constitution. As lar as any custom and tradi- 
tion barred the way to progress, they could do infinitely more than any Govern- 
ment to influence a change. 

Other speakers. 

Several Conservatives and Labourites lollowcd Earl Winterton. Col. Wedg- 
wood asked the Government to fix a date for the grant of Home Rule when 
Indians could irianage themselves their military and civil affairs and urged the 
immediate appomimcnc oi a Ro>al Commission. He added that he would 
like to see Mr. Ganahi on it. Owing to Parliamentary time, Earl Winterton was 
unaWc to deal v iih the matters raised by the various speakers, but picked out 
the in stances mentioned by Mr. Shaw, namely, the alleged beating of a man by a 
"BHIt^h officer six months ago, which Mr. Shaw said he and a German friend 
witnessed. Earl Winterton said it was difficult to take action now as Mr. Stew 
ted not reported the matter to the police which it washis plain duty to do* Earl 
Winterton theretore described it as a cock ana bull story. 

A stormy scene then ensued, Earl Winterton charging Mr. Shaw tnth 
breach of duty as a citiven in not reporting the matter. The sitting automaticaiiy 
ended at lour o’clock and the DEBAts OK the Ikdia OriiCE VOTE was ad- 
40UltKBI)“ SINE DIB#” 



The Indian Navy Bill 

Second Reading Passed. 

The Indian Navy Bill was ^n^ro1llced in the House of Commons by Earl 
Wintcrton in February 1927. The Second Reading of the Bill was mo>^ in 
the Commons on ^he 9TH M ' RCH 1927. In moving it Earl Winterton related the 
history of the Naval For ces in India and incidentally referred to the Royal 
Indian Marine as a “ non-combatant force.” 

Commander Kenworthy protested against this. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the term had been usually applied to the 
Royal Indian Marine which for the greater part of its service was a non-com- 
batant force and emphasised that its duties were very important. He nsid a 
tribute to the very valuable service of the Royal Indian Marine during War 
and declared that it-had during its service good men and true, British and Indian, 
and the new force would inherit with its new personnel the traditions of a great 
service. (Cheers). I" was in ended to name the new force as the Royal Indian 
Navy. I‘s ^unctions during peace time would be ♦he training of personnel for 
war and the maintenance o^ services regui^ed at all times by the Government 
of India such as survev an 1 t»-aTiso wo-V. Eventually the force might under- 
take the patrolling of the Pe^s’an GuK which would involve a very small addition 
to the force, but would re.bf.ve the Roya' Navy of a very arduous and difficult 
service for Europeans. OoviousV most o^ the provisions of the Bill took the form 
of legislation by reference. He admitted the general disadvantage of that course, 
but it was quite imoossiMe to avoid it in ♦he case of the Government of India 
Bill. India was the only part in the Empire which had a written constitution of 
that kind and it was imnossible to create such a force or even take any important 
step with regard to Indian legislation without an amendment of the Government 
of India Act. But amendments, mainly full substitution amendments, were 
therefore far less cumbersome than amendments of mere words and phrases. 

Earl Winterton said the bill did not alter the existing law that Indians 
should be eligible for Commissions in ♦he Royal Indian Marine. It had been 
found in P’*actice that the c’ass o^ educated Indians willing and capable of ser- 
ving as officers of ships was almost non-existent, but full opportunity would be 
given to any young Indian who was prepared to be trained as a Naval Officer, 
The new service would have small numbers and therefore the number of vacancies 
for new officers, British or Indians, would be very limited, but Indian candidates 
would be eligible for vacancies when they passed the necessary examinations 
and had the requisite training. As regards the objection that this was an 
addition to that naval force of the Empire, he emphasised that the Bill only 
provided for the service to carry out duties which must always be carried out 
even if the ideal of univeral disarmament of combatant ships materialised. It was 
not intended that this navy would need anv modern combatant ships. 

As regards the objection that the Indian Assembly had not been properly 
consulted, he said there was nothing in the constitutions to the effect that Parlia.- 
mentary legislation affecting India required the previous approval of the Assembly, 
nor was there any precedent for it. He pointed out that the Labourites* Com- 
monwealth of India Bill prop'^s^ng most fundamental changes in the GovermMnli 
of India Met was never discussed in the Assembly. Earl Winterton emphasised 
that the bill could not come inro cffec»‘ive one^ation in India without consequen- 
tial legislation by the Assembly and presumably when the Assembly discussed 
the bill there would be full opportunity to discuss the wh'ile ques'ion of the^ Indian 
Navy, Moreover, the new Indian Navy would be exactly in the same position and 
relation to the Assembly as the Indian Army. He commended the bill to the 
House, because to the best of Lord Birkenhead's belief, it was deflred by the 
people of India, 
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Mr. AMMON moved for the rejection of the bill. He contended that 
the Indian Marine could have done every thinf? intended in the bill and he could 
not accept Earl Wintcrton’s statement as wholly cbverinjsf the ultimate intention. 
He declared it was absurd to talk of this being* an Indian Navy. It was simply 
an endeavour to supplement the British Navy and impose the cost on the Indian 
people. 

Commander Ken worthy urged that suitable young Indians should be picked 
who after some years of training would be well able to take their place on board 
ship, (Earl Wintertnn ; Hear, Hear) The big thing to do would have been to 
provide that ir a grave emergency these fo»*ces could be placed at the disposal 
of the Admiralty with the consent of the legislature. 

Mr. Pilcher (Conservative) emphasised that the British taxpayer would bear 
a large capital expenditure on two additional sloops on Indian v/aters and declared 
that the bill gave the Assembly complete control over the personnel and discip- 
line until emergency arose. 

Colonel Wedgwood suggested that great steamship lines might be persu- 
aded to take Indian cadets. Indians should be encouraged to become officers 
in the Air Force, Navy and Artillery. 

Mr. Head lam emphasised that as far as the Admiralty was concerned every 
effort would be made to train Indians who were suitable for officers. The Admi- 
ralty intended 'to treat the Indian would-be officer similarly to the English. 

Com. Kenworthy suggested that Indian cadets should be allowed to go to 
Dartmouth. 

Mr. Head lam replied that Indian parents could not be expected to send 
young boys to England to be trained, but they could be evpected to let them 
come to England when they were older to be trained as officers. That was the 
intention as far as the naval authorities in England were concerned. 

A Labour Motion Defeated. 

After the bill had been read a second time the Labourites moved that the 
bill be committed to a committee of the whole House. This motion was defeated 
by 244 votes to 120. This Labour motion was apparently intended to enable 
further discussion by the whole House instead of by a limited number of members 
in the Standing Committee. 

The Labour motion for rejection of the Bill was defeated by 245 votes to 117. 

Report of the Standing Committee. 

On the 22ND MARCH the Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
ordered the Indian Navy Bill to be reported to the House for the third reading. 

Com. Kenworthy submitted two amendments requiring the consent of both 
the Houses of the Indian legislature similarly to British Parliaments as regards 
the revenues of India and also placing at the disposal of the Admiralty Indian 
Forces or vessels. 

Earl Winterton resisted both the amendments which were finally negatived 
by 12 votes to 9 and 13 votes tc 8 respectively. 

Earl Winterton moved a new clause that “ any law of the Indian legislature 
under provisions of sub-sections III and IV and Section I of the Government of 
India Act may provide for the repeal of any law of the Indian legislature in 
force at the commencement of this Act regulating Royal Indian Marines but 
until such repeal- the Covernment of India Act shall, in relation to the Indian 
Marin e, have effect as if substitutions effected by the above-mentioned sub- 
""^IlClfens had not been made and as if men or ships belonging to the Indian 
Marine were naval forces or ships raised by the Governor-General in Council 
within the meaning of the provisions of sub-sections I and II of Section X.” 

Earl Winterton explained that the clause made a transitory provision for 
the continuance of fhe^ ex isting disciplinary measures. V^en the Bill was 
enacted the Indian le islature would be empowered to legislate and similarly to 
regulate, thft discipline and control of the new force. 

The clause was passed without discussion. 
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Tliird Reading Passed. 

On the 5TH APR^ 1927 the House of Commons, during the report stage 
of the Indian Navy Bill, rejected by 254 votes to 113, Mr. Pethick Uwrence's 
amendment to delete CUuse I of Sub-section I. Mr. LAWRENCE said 
that the Labour Party had substantially agreed to the main object of the Bill, 
namely the creation of an Indian Navy for the protection of ihe shores of 
India, but it proposed to get nd altogether of the provisions enabling the 
Indian Navy to be used for other purposes such as the despatch to anywhere 
abroad of a part of the Indian Navy. 

Earl WINTERTON said that what was proposed under the Bill was exactly 
the same as had already iDcen in operation as regards the Indian Army and 
it would be most inconvenient from the administrative viewpoint, if the Navy was 
put on a different basis. Earl Winterton placed a great deal of reliance on Indian 
public opinion. He had paid a lot of attention to the opinions expressed, but 
the opinion advocated in the amendment had not been expressed by any respoit 
sible person. The amendment would preclude the use of the Indian Navy for 
Imperial purposes. No such restrictive covenant applied to the Dominion navies. 
Indian opinion would say that the nev/ force was placed in a humiliating position 
compared with the Dominion navies, if it was only used in Indian waters. He 
emphasised that in the Great War, India had as much defended the North Sea 
as the Indian Ocean. 

Earl Winterton objected to a fundamental alteration in the Bill, firstly, on 
account of the great administrative inconvenience ; secondly, it was unreason- 
able to create an anomaly, which would be created if the Indian Army was 
subject to one set of legislative enactments and the Indian Navy to another ; and, 
thii^ly, no such limits need be placed to the patriotism of the people who 
were likelv to join the Indian Navy. It was most unlikely that the Indian 
Navy would be widely used outside Indian waters in war, but possibly in 
a big naval war these ships might be used for other purposes. He challenged 
Mr. Lawrence to find any Indian amongst the types accustomed to defend 
their country in the past, who would not say it was a refiection on their 
patriotism to suggest tliat they were willing to fight in Indian waters and 
not elsewhere. 

Mr. Ken worthy’s Amendment. 

After declaring that he would have liked to rameni the Government of India 
Act so that Indian troops might not be used outside India, without the consent 
of the Indian Legislature, Commander KENWORTHY moved an amendment to 
Clause I Sub-Section 2 providing for the omission of the words “ without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament He said that the safeguard inserted in 
the Bill with regard to the consent of Parliament when the Indian Navy would be 
used by the Admiralty took over the force for services elsewhere tnan India 
that we should pay. 

Earl WINTERTON, replying said that he did not think that these words in 
the clause would ofifend the susceptibilities of Indians, because it was exactly the 
same ppvision as applied to the Army, which could not be used outside India 
and paid for out of Indian revenues witliout the. consent of both Houses. This 
procedure had been adopted in the case of the Army for years past and had 
been found to be satisfactory. It was extremely unlikely that Parliament would 
ever be asked to vote the revenues of India for this purposes and the power was* 
only conferred as it was considered the most convenient and most prpper method 
of pi^edure, should an emergency arise. Indeed it was most unlikely that the 
Sub-Section would be put Into operation at all. . . , , , , 

Earl Winterton said that the eflfect of the amendment, if earned, would be 
that India under no circumstances would be asked ^ to provide for money to 
defray the expenses of say vessel used outside the Indian territorial wate^.^ He 
did not believe that tlie House was anxious to impose that sort of restrictive 
covenant upon the Indian people. He refused to believe that Indian patriotism 
was of such restrictive character, this amendment was tantamount to saying 
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that at no time, however much it might be desired by Indian public opinion and 
despite what had been said by some members he believed it would be desired. 
Under no circumstances would they give money, if they wanted to, for general 
naval defence. 

Col. WEDGWOOD raised the question of the payment of Indian Troops in 
the Great War, 

Earl Winterton replied that they were paid for by the Imperial Government 
and India gave a large sum towards the expenses of the war. He thought the 
effect of the amendment would be to prevent India from doing the same in case 
of her navy. 

> The amendment was rejected by 294 votes to 126. 

Mr. Kenworthy’s Amendment. 

Com. KENWORTHY moved another amendment requiring the consent of 
both Houses of Indian Legislature to the . payment of expense of vessels not em- 
ployed outside Indian naval defence. He declared that he moved the amend- 
ment not to wreck the Bill but because he wanted to see this navy become a 
symbol of freedom. 

Earl Winterton said that most people would largly agree to considerations 
mentioned by Com. Kenworthy but the adoption of the amendment would not be 
regarded in India as a gesture of go^ will and equally, if it was not adopted 
there was nothing in the sub-clause to offend Indian susceptibilities. He was con- 
vinced that the very important question of principle which Com. Kenworthy had 
raised was not affected by the clause. Moreover, it was never pretended that 
in the present transition stage cf Indian Constitution India, through the Assemb- 
ly, had full control over her revenues. It had been asked that there should be a 
Commission of enquiry into the relation between the House of Commons and 
India and until the Commission was appointed and the whole question investiga- 
ted any Government bringing a bill like this would apply to the Indian navy the 
same provisions and form of procedure as applied to the army. The point was not 
afresh one and he hoped the House would come to an early decision. 

The amendment was rejected by 272 votes to 126. 

Speaking on the motion for the third reading of the Bill, Mr. HEADLAM ex- 
plained that the whole point of the Bill was to carry out the acknowledged policy 
of the British Government by degrees to give Indian people more and more 
interest in their own defence. At present Indians naval defence lay with the 
Admiralty and the Bill aimed at gradually transferring the responsibility for 
looking after India’s naval defence. This and the gradual granting of Self- 
Government could not be done in ihe twinkling of an eye. This Bill was one 
further stage in the policy of bringing India to the same position as the other 
Dominions of the Crown. 

The Bill was then read the third time and passed by 256 votes to 122 % 

The Navy Bill in the Lords* 

On the 28TH APRIL 1927 the House of Lords passed the second reading 
of the Indian Navy Bill. In moving it Lord BIRKENHEAD said that the Bill 
aimed at the development of Indian Navy from the existing nucleus of Royal 
Indian Marine into an instrument which, though primarily designed for Indian 
local naval defence alone, would also be fitted to form one of the groups 
of overseas navies, co-ordinated by common tradition and common policy of 
Imperial naval interest. Simultaneously the Bill would bring the Indian 
naval defence into proper place ^ within the Indian Constitution. India would 
thus have an opportunity of taking her place among the overseas members 
of the Empire maintaining local navies capable of co-operating in a combined 
policy of naval defence. The general policy of development now contem- 
platedehad more than once received the assent of the Imperial Conference 
but naval defence was at present outside the ambit of the Government of India 
Act and the. Government of India had no voice in it. There was no option 
such as existed in the Indian Army for Indians themselves to be trained as 
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cQOibatant naval officer* in the Indian naval force. The Bill would rectify «Vw 
andosaliesa The Bill, therefore, did not alter the framework of the Indian Cons- 
tittttipn, but there was room within the framework for the introduction of a 
sphere of administration, such as naval defence, and the Bill purported to effect 
its introduction without disturbing the main structure. Lord Birkenhead paid 
a tribute to the fine record and unsparing services of the Royal Indian Marine 
in the long and critical period of its history and said, If it is how to pass, 

1 hope its members will find more pleasure than regret in the occasion of its 
passing and follow with pride the career of the Indian Navy, which the Indian 
Marine alone has made it possible to create.’^ 

Lord HALDANE supporting the Bill on behalf of the Labour party said that 
the Bill would be criticised, because it empowered the Government of India to 
create an Indian Navy in addition to the Indian Army, thus enabling further 
expenditure of Indian revenues to be incurred on delence. 

Lord Haldane however pointed out that India, for military purposes, was 
an Island and could not be succoured from the North, while the British navy 
might sometimes be unable to be there to protect the country from the sea, in 
which connection he instanced the case of “ Emden ” in wartime, when India 
was without a navy of her own. He also suggested that a portion of the 
military forces of the crown, which were kept in Britain, might be located in 
India, and thus save Britain’s sending out battalions to India and save India 
somewhat from the duty of maintaining as large an Indian army as she at present 
deemed desirable. 

The Bill was then read and committed to a Committee o: the Whole House. 

Text of the Indian Navy Bill. 

The follwoing is the text of the provisions of the Indian Navy Bill, presented 
to the House of Commons on the 25th February 1927, to amend the Government 
of Indian Act with a view to facilitating the provision of an Indian Navy and 
to make consequential amendments in the Naval Discipline Act : 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

I. With a view to facilitating the provision of an Indian navy, the following 
amendments shall be made in the Government of India Act : — 

(1) At the end of section twenty-two the following new sub-section shall be 
inserted : — “ (2) Where any naval forces and vessels raised and provided by the 
Governor-General in Council are in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the revenues of India shall not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to defraying the expenses 
of any such vessels or forces if and so long as they are not employed on Indian 
naval defence.” 

(2) After section forty-four, the following section s^ll be inserted : — 44-A. 
Any naval forces and vessels which may from time to time be raised and pro- 
vided by the Governor-General in Council shall be employed for the purposes 
of the Government of India alone, except that if the Governor -General declares 
that a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor-General 
in Council may place at the disposal of the Admiralty all or any of such forces 
and vessels, and thereupon it shall be lawful for the Admiralty to accept such 
offer.” 

(3) For paragraph (c) of sub-section (U of section sixty-five, the following 
paragraph shall be substituted : — (e) For all persons employed or serving in 
or belonging to any naval forces raised by the Govei nor-Gencral in Council , 
wherever they are serving, in so far as they are not subject to the Naval Discip- 
line Act : and” 

(4) For section sixty-six, the following sub-section shall be substituted 66. 
Subject to the provisions of this Act, provision may be made by the Indian 
Legislature for the application to the naval forces raised by the Governor-General 
in Council of the Naval Discipline Act, and that Act, if so applied, shall have 
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eilbct as if references therein to His Majesty’s Havy and His Majesty’s slups 
ihduded the forces and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council, subject, however — (a) in the application of the said Act to the forces 
and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, and the 
trial by court-martial of officers and men belonging to those forces, to such 
modifications and adaptations (if any) as may be made by the Indian Legislature 
to adapt the Act to the circumstances of India, including such adaptations as 
may be so made for the purpose of authorising or requiring anything, which 
under the said Act is to be done by or to the Admiralty or the Secretary of the 
Admiralty to be done by or to the Governor-General in Council or by or to 
such person as may be vested with the authority by the Governor-General in 
Council ; and (b) in the sqiplieation of the said Act to the forces and ships of 
His Majesty’s Navy not raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, 
to such modifications and adaptations as may be made by His Majesty in Council 
for the purpose of regulating tlfe relations of the last-mentioned^ forces and ships 
raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council : Provided that, where 
any forces and ships so raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council have been placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the said Act shall 
apply without any such modifications or adaptations as aforesaid. 

2. In sub-section (i) of section ninety-B of the Naval Discipline Act, after 
t he words self-governing dominion ” wherever they occur, there shall be inserted 
t he words “ or of India.” 

3. (i) This Act may be cited as the Government of India (Indian Navy) 
Act 1927. 

(2) Sub-section (2) of section forty-five of the Government of India Act, 1919 
(which relates to the effect of amendments and the printing of the Government 
of India Act), shall liave effect as if herein re-enacted and in terms made appli- 
cable to the amendments of the Government of India Act effected by this Act. 

The Royal Assent to the Indian Navy Bill was given on the 29th June 1927, 
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Indians in South Africa 

The Round Table Conference. 

It wns announced in 4tpril 1926 that the Government o! India and 
the Government of the Union of South Africa have agreed to hold a 
Bound Table Conference to explore all possible methods of settling the 
IndiftD question in the Union in a maniior wliich would safeguard the 
maintenance of Western standards of life in South Africa by just and 
legitimate means. The Conference assembled at Capo Town on the 17th 
Deoember 1926 and its session finished on the 12tb January 1927. There was 
in these mpetif\rr8 a full and frank exchange of views which resulted in a 
truer appreciation of muiud difficulties and a united uudorstaudiiii; to 
eo'oporate in the solution of a common problem in a spirit of friendliness and 
goodwill. 

In both the Houses of the Logislaturo, the Qovt. communique embodying 
the main points of agreement arrived at between the Union Government and 
the Oovornment of lidia were read on the 21st February 1927 and the 
annexure giving in greater detail the terms of agreement wore laid on the 
table. Mr. Bhorei in a short speech* made brief comments to help the members 
of the Assembly to follow the agreement more easily. The following are 
the terms of the agreement 

Terma of Agreement. 

(1) Both Governments reaflfirm their recognition of the right of South Africa to 
use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of Western standards of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the Union 
who arc prepared to conform to Western standards of life should be enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail themselves of 
it the Union Government will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where Western standards are not required. The Union 
domicile will be lost after three years continuous absence from the Union. In 
agreement with the proposed revision of the law relating to domicile -which will 
be of general application, emigran's under the assisted emigration scheme who 
desire to return to the Union within three years will only be allowed to do so on 
a refund to the Unicn Government of the cost of assistance received by them. 

(4) The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on their arrival in India. 

(5) Admission into the Union of wives and minor children of Indians i^r- 
manently domiciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 3 of resolution 
XXI of the Imperial Conference of 1918. 

(6) In the expectation that the difficulties with which the Union has been 
confronted will be materially lessened by the agreement now happily reached 
between the two Governments and in order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and have a fair trial, the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa •have decided not to proceed further with 
Ihc Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provi^on} Bill. 

(7) The two Governments have agreed to watch the working of the agree- 

ment now reached and to exchange views from time to time as to any chances 
that experience may suggest* • 
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(9 The Government of the Union of South Africa have requested the Govem- 
mmt of India to appoint an Agent in order to secure continuous and elective 
co-operation between the two Govenments. 

Details oi the Agreement. 

The following is the annexure oootaining a summary of the oonolusions 
reached by the Bound Table Conference on the Indian question in South 
Africa - 

I.— The Scheme of Assisted Emigration. 

(1) Any Indian of 16 years or over may avail himself of the scheme. In the 
case of a family, the decision of the fatner will bind the wife and minor children 
under 16 years. 

(2) Each person of 16 years of age or over will receive a bonus of £20^ No 
maximum shall be fixed for a family. A decrepit adult, who is unable to eain 
his living by reason of physical disability may, at the discretion of the Union 
authorities, receive a pension in lieu of or in addition to the bonus. The pension 
will be paid through seme convenient official agency in India out of a fund 
provided by the Union Government to such amount as they may determine. It is 
expected that the amount required will not exceed £$00 per annum in all. In 
every case the bonus will be payable in India on arrival at the destination or 
afterwards through some banking institution of repute. 

(3) ^fce passage including railway lares to the port of embarkation in South 
Africa and from the port of landing in India to the destination inland will also 
be provided. 

(4) Emigrants will travel to India via ” Bombay as well as via ” Madras . 
Emigrants landing at Bombay will be sent direct from the ship to their destina- 
tion at the expense of the Union Government. The survey and certification of 
ships shall be strictly supervised and conditions on voyage especially in respect 
of sanitary arrangements, feeding and medical attendance improved. 

(5) Before a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, inturmation will be sent 
to some designed authority in India at least month in advance giving (a) a list 
of intending emigrants and their families ; (b) their occupation in South Africa 
and occupation or employment which they would require in India and (c) the 
amount of cash and other resources which each possesses on arrival in India. 
Emigrants will be (i) advised and so far as possible protected against squander- 
ing their cash or losing it to adventureis and (ii) helped as far as possible to 
settle in occupations for which they are best suited by their aptitude or their 
resources. Any emigrant wishing to participate in emigration schemes authorised 
by the Government of India will be given the same lacilities in India as Indian 
Nationals. 

(6) An assisted emigrant wishing to retuin to the Union will be allowed to 
do so within three years from the date of departure from South Africa. As a 
condition precedent to re-entry, an emigrant shall refund in full to some 
recognised authority in India the bonus and cost of passage including railway 
fares received on his own behalf and it he has a family on behalf of his family, 
a pro-rata reduction will, however, be made (1) in respect of a member of the 
family who dies in the interim, a daughter who marries in India and does not 
return and (ii) in other cases of unforeseen hardship at the discretion of the 
Minister. 

(7) After the expiry of three years, the Union domicile will be lost in agree- 
ment with the proposed revision of the law relating to domicile which will be of 
general application. The period of three years will run from the date of depar- 
ture from a port in the Union and expire on the last day of the third year, but 
,to prevent abuse of the bonus and free passage by persons who wish to pay 
temTOrary visits to India or elsewhere, no person availing himself of the benefits 
of the schone will be allowed to come back to the Union witlun less than one 
year frem the date of his departure. For purposes of re-entry within the time 
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lifldt of three year*, the unity_ of the fanuly group shall be recognised, though in 
cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior may allow one or more 
members of the family to stay behind. A son who goes with a family as a 
minor) attains majority outside the Unions maries there and has issue, will be 
allow^ to return to South Africa but only if he comes with the rest of his father’s 
family.^ In such cases he will be allowed to bring his wife and child or children 
with Urn* But a daughter who marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not be admitted into the Union unless her 
husband is himself domiciled in the Union. 

II.— Entry of Wives and Minor Chiidren. 

To give effect to paragraph 3 of the Reciprocity Resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 which intended that an Indian should be enabled to live a 
happy family life in the country in which he is domiciled, entry of wives and 
children shall be governed by the following principles 

fa) The Goyeniment of India should certify that each individual for whchu 
a right of entry is claimed is the lawful wife or child as the case may be 01 the 
person who makes the claim. 

(b) Minor children should not be permitted to enter the Union unless accom* 
panied by the mother, if alive, provided that (i) the mother is not already 
resident in the Union a,nd (ii) the Minister may in special cases permit entry of 
such children unaccompanied' by their mother. 

(c) In the event of divorce no other wife should be permitted to enter the 
Union unless proof of such divorce to the satisfaction of the Minister has been 
submitted. 

fd) Definition of a wife and child as given in the Indian Relief Act (No. 
22 ot 1914) shall remain in force. 

III. Upliftment of the Indian community. 

(1) The Union Government firmly believe in and adhere to the principle that 
it is the duty of every civilized Government to devise ways and means and to 
take all possible steps for the uplifting of every section of their permanent popu- 
lation to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities and accept the view 
that in the provision of educational and other facilities a considerable number 
of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not be allowed 
to lag behind other sections of the people. 

(2) It is difficult for the Union Government to take action which is consider- 
ably in advance of public opinion or to ignore the difficulties arising out of the 
constitutional system of the union under which functions of the Government are 
distributed between the central executive and provincial and minor local 
authorities ; but the Union Government are willing (a) in view of the admittedly 
grave situation in respect of Indian education in Natal to advise provincial 
administration to appoint a provincial commission of inquiry and to obtain the 
assistance of an educational expert from the Government of India for the purpose 
of such inquiry; (b) to consider sympathetically the question of improving 
facilities for higher education by providing suitable hostel accommodation at 
the South African Native College at Fort Hare and otherwise improving the 
attractiveness of the institution for Indians ; (c) to take special steps under the 
Public Health Act for an investigation into the sanitary and housing conditions 
in and around Durban which will include the question of (i) appointment of 
Advisory Committees of representative Indians and (ii) limitation ot the sale of 
municipal land subject to restrictive conditions. 

(3) The principle underlying the industrial Conciliation Act (No. ii of 1924) 
and tne Wages Act (No. 27 of 1925) wffich enables all employees including Indiana 
to take their places on the basis of equal pay for equal work will be adhered to. 

(4) . When the time of the revision of existing trade licensing laws arrives 

the union Government will give all due consideration to the suggestions made 
by the Government of India Delegation that discretionary powers of local author- 
ities might reasonably be limited in the following ways ; — # 

(i) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should be laid down by 
statute. 
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<2) The reasons for whieh a licence is refused should be recerd^. 

<|) XlKre ^uld be a right of appeal in cases of first applications 
trasisfers as well as in cases of renewals to the courts or to some other impartial 
tribunal. 

(4) The appointment of an Agent of the Government of the Union of South 
iSfrica to make representations to the Government of India to appoint an Agent 
hi the Union or in ordet to secure continuous and effective co-operation between 
the two Governments. The Government of India will be willing to consider such 
a request. 


Mr. BK ore’s Speech. 

Mr. BHORE, in commenting on the agreement, said : — ^Ths first point in the 
declaration by the Union Government that they firmly believe in and adhere to 
the principle that it is the duty of every civilised Government to devise ways and 
means and to take all possible steps for the uplifting of evei7 section of their 
permanent population to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities and 
accept the view that in the provision of educational and other facilities consider- 
able number of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not 
be allowed to lag behind other sections of the people. This sliould dispel any 
apprehension that the mainteilance of Western standards of life dees not include 
upliftment of the Indian community to those standards. 

As an earnest of their goodwill the Union Government propose: (i) To 
advise the Government of Natal to appoint a commission on Indian education ; 
(2) to give attention to the provision of suitable hostsl accommodation for Indians 
at the College at Fort Hare and to consider sympathetically other proposals to 
increase the alternativeness of that institution for them and ; (3) to investigate 
the position in res ect of sanitation and housing in Peri Durban area where the 
problem is understood to be acute and possibly elsewhere, and to consider in 
consultation with local authorities the most appropriate means of dealing with 
the situation including (i) formation of Advisory Committees of representative 
Indians and (ii) limitation of available municipal land sold with restriction under 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance No. 14 of 1922, and Natal Boroughs and 
Township land Ordinance No. 5 of 1923. These ordinances enable Municipal- 
ities in Natal to trans'ier with the consent of the administrator land belonging 
to them under restrictive conditions of a racial characLcr as to occupation or 
ownership. It is hoped that as a result of this investigation the principle of 
consultation le'.ween the Indian community and local bodies in matters of 
Municipal administration affecting the former may be established and more 
Municipal land of a suitable nature be made available for Indians for housing pur- 
pose. Industrial laws like the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1924. and Wages 
Act of 1925, will be administered so as to enable Indian employees in Industry 
to take their place on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

The new emigation scheme. 

The second point is the new sclieme of assisted emigration which tee Union 
Government propose to organise for those Indians who may desire to avail 
themselves of it. The hon’ble members are doubtless aware that section 6 of the 
Union Act No. 22 of 1924 known as the Indians Relief Act provides for the grant 
of a free passage from any port in the Union to any port in Indian to any I^ian 
who makes a written request for such passage and signs as a condition of tl^ 
grant of such-request a statement that he abandons on behalf of himself and his 
wife and all minor children (if any) all rights possessed by him or them to enter 
or reside in any part of the Union, together with ail rights incidental to his or 
their domicile therein. This is an essential feature of the existing scheme of 
voluntary repatriation. Under the new scheme the Union domicile will nqt be 
lest except by three years continuous absence from the union in conformity with 
a propcsed revisicn of law which will be of general application, and an assisted 
emigrant mshing to return to the union witmn a period of three years, will be 
allowed to do so on repayment of the bo&us and me cost of passage including 
railway fare which he may have received on bis owp betojf, and if ha 9 a 
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fenuly,_ Any objection that there might be to the existing 
acwme of’voUjntary repatriation on the ground that it requires of Indians wishing 
to avail themselves of It an irrevocable surrender of their union domicile is thus 

removed. 

Another feature of the new arrangement is that each person of i6 years or 
over will be free to^ choose for himself whether he will or will not avail himself of 
the scheme of assisted emigration. At present for the purposes of voluntary 
repatriation from South Africa 21 years is treated as the age of majority, and the 
union domicile of a person under that age has to be signed away by the father, 
ifthe latter wishes to avail himself of the free passage to India. It will be 
observed that the agreement provides for scheme of assisted emigration to be 
organis^ “ To India and other countries.” The phrase is intended to cover 
emigration to Indians who may return to India from South Africa to Federated 
Malay State and Ceylon under scheme of emigration from India to those countries 
which are now operative. 

Wives and Minor Children of Indian Residents. 

The third point is that in regard to entry into the Union of wives and minor 
children of Indians resident in the Union, the principle underlying the reciprocity 
resolution of 1918 will be maintained and that prohibition of entry of this class 
ofp^sons after the ist August 1933 which was contemplated in the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provisions) bill is no longer 
envisaged. 

Indian Representative in South Africa. 

The fourth point is th^t in order to ensure effective and continuous co-opera- 
tion between the two Governments, the Government of the Union of South Africa 
have requested the Government of India to appoint their agent in the Union. 
Direct relations between the two Governments will be permanently established if 
the Government of India accept the proposal, wluch is now receiving their earnest 
consideration. 

Lastly, to inaugurate under the most favourable auspices the agreement 
which has now happyly been reached between the Government of India and the 
Government of the Union, the latter have decided not to proceed further with 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provisions) bill. 

The Hon’ble Members will appreciate with what relief this decision will be 
received by the Indian community in South Africa. It is unnecessary to attempt 
an elaborate appreciation of the results of the Conference of which a brief 
summary has been given. The Hon'ble Members must judge for themselves. 
In doing so, it is hoped they would bear fully in mind the position as it was a 
year ago. The Government of India are of opinion that the agreement reached 
IS eminently satisfactory and they have decided to ratify it. They are confident 
that the considered judgment of the Indian Legislature will be in favour of the 
action they have taken. The terms of the agreement reflect the utmost credit 
in our Delegation which negotiated it. The Government and the people of India 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Delegation for the sagacity, skill, and ex- 
pedition with which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission. Nor 
must we forget the services of the Paddison Deputation whose admirable preli- 
minary work made a Round Table Conference possible ; but it will be readily 
admitted that these satisfactory results could not have been secured unless the 
Government of South Africa had entered the Conference in a spirit of friendliness 
and goodwill. In the reception which they gave to our delegates to the Confer- 
ence and in the courageous and sympatnetic statesmanship which their represen- 
tatives brought to bear on the solution of the Indian problem in South Africa, 
we have received unmistalrable proof of the earnest desire of the Government 
and people of the Union. The agreement which has to-day been announced to the 
house is a convincing proof of their goodwill. Let us treat it as such and 
et^eavour to make it the basis of a lasting friendship between India and South 
Africa. It is not suggested that all outstanding questions between the two 
t^iintries have been solved ; but the Government of India are confideiR that if 
the spirit that prevailed at the recent Conference at Cape Town endures, the 
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ultimate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a manner that will be 
satisfactory and honourable to both countries is assured. 

Dr. Malan'a Speech. 

On the same day, the aist February, Dr. MALAN also made a statement 
in the Union Assembly on the South African Agreement. He emphasised that the 
agreement had been reached in the entire absence of spirit of bargaining and 
it had been a whole-hearted settlement. The results were not a diplomatic 
victory for either side, but there had been reached an honourable and friendly 
understanding. Naturally, South Africa had made reservations'as to the just ad- 
ministration in the Union and Indians on their side had their own ideals. Both, 
however, had agreed to what, if not the ideal solution, was a practical and peace- 
able one and they had decided to give it a fair and reasonable trial. The Minister 
urged that the most important feature of all was that no stigma of racial infe- 
riority was implied. South Africa could take all just and legitimate measures 
as to her western standard of civilisation and Indians conforming to those 
standards were enabled to do so. Indeed, the agreement indicated a lasting 
friendship and good-will between the great nations concerned. 

Doctor Malan paid a tribute to the Members of Parliament, the Indian 
Press and the people of South Africa in creating an atmosphere which ensured 
the Conference bemg successful and this atmosphere had been so remarkable 
a feature of negotiations. The Minister concluded that now that the agreement 
had been published the expression of view could be expected, but ne knew 
that once again he could rely on the good sense not only of Parliament but of 
the press and the people of the Union. 

He paid a sincere tribute to the leader and members of the Indian 
deputation whose sincerity and desire for satisfactory solution had been the 
essence of statesmanship. Parliament and country hoped that -success 
would crown their efforts for a new era both from the view-point of this country 
and the coutry which they served. 

General SMUTS then asked that in view of the importance of the question 
the^Govemment should give an opportunity for discussion. The Prime Minister 
willingly assented. 

Debate in the Union Assembly. 

The Assembly debate at Cape Town held from the 15th to 19th March was 
bitterly hostile to the Agreement, especially Natal. Mr. Patrick Duncan 
favourably supported It. But the ordinary members of all parties in the Assem- 
bly were nostile, though responsible leaders were sympathetic. 

Mr. COLINS, Transvaal, opening the debate, stated that the whole white 
South Africa was grievously disappointed. The Union had been betrayed, 
surrendering eyerything and gaining nothing. The Agreement was entirely 
one-sided. No provision under it would effectively encourage Indian repatria- 
tion. The agreed statement between the two Governments upon this issue was 
useless, extravagant, and foolish from the Union viewpoint. The promise of 
trade licence denoted a tremendous concession. Inde^, it was a complete 
reversal of the current Transvaal policy. Mr. Tielman Roos had pledged the 
Nationalists Party to turn out the Indians. This Agreement kept them in the 
Union. 

Mr. NEI, Natal, followed, saying that Indian delegates had cleverly jockeyed 
Dr. Malan into a funk hole. We shall fight to the bitter end and win. We 
shan’t run into the funk hole like the Minister of the Interior. 

Dr* MALAN said that the clauses of the immigration scheme depended on 
. the co-operation of the India Government. He hoped that nothing would be said to 
make t}iat co-operation impossible. He paid a tribute to all sections of the com- 
munity *for keeping the whole question outside the party politics, but deprecated 
the speeches .of Mr. Collins and Mr. Nel» He declared emphatically that 
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lipthiiM; had been given away and asserted that if the present arrangements were 
uiiWorkable or unsatisfactory the Union would have the right at any future 
time to pass legislation dealing with the Indian question. W^t he said verbatim 
id as follows : — 

** It will be obvious that the agreement which has been reached is more in 
the nature of an honourable and friendly understanding than of a rigid and 
binding treaty. By their decision not to proceed with the particular legislatimi 
which was contemplated last year, the Union Government has not in any respect 
or to any extent surrendered their freedom to deal legislatively with the Indian 
problem whenever and in whatever way they may deem necessary and jnst.” 


The New Asiatic Bill. 

The points in the Agreement was embodied in a Bill styled the Immigation 
and India Relief (further Provision) Bill. This was laid on the table of the 
Assembly by Dr. Malan on the 12th April and introduced on the 9th May, On the 
latter day, Dr. MALAN, introducing the measure, stated that the Bill mainly 
implemented the Round Table Agreement with the Government of India. He 
detailed the provisions of the Bill and pointed out that 600 minor children were 
still entering the Union annually through the loophole left in the Indian Relief Bill, 
which allowed these children to enter unaccompanied by their mothers. Under 
the reciprocity agreement of the Imperial Conference of 1918, however, it 
was agreed between Dominion Governments and India that the children should 
be accompanied by their mothers. This was embodied in the new bill. A 
further anomaly was that owing to the decision of the Supreme Court regis- 
tration certificates, even if fraudulently obtained, could not be cancelled. This 
would be abolished. 

Mr. DUNCaN criticising the Bill suggested that the registration certificates 
already issued should not be disturbed by any raking up of the past, but a 
general amnesty should be called conducing to a favdurable reception of the 
new immigration clauses. 

Mr. ALEXANDER strongly supported the suggestion of amnesty saying that 
it would be a graceful act synchronising with the arrival of Mr. Sastri as Agent- 
General and leading to effective good-will between the two Governments and the 
people. 

The Minister of the Interior Dr. Malan, noted the suggestion. 

The Bill Passed. 

On the 23RD JUNE there was a remarkable change of tone in the resumed 
debate on the Indian Bill. The second reading was passed practically unopposed, 
everyone being worn out. 

Dr. Malan cffered Transvaal amnesty in the matter of fraudulent entrants, 
'letting byegones be byegones provided an assurance was given that such fraud 
would be prevented hereafter. 

Mr. Marwick openly challenged Dr. Malan that, if the Indian Agreement 
was fully carried out, it would involve complete Indian citizenship. 

Dr. Malan refused to take up the clmllenge, thereby implying that it was 
unanswerable. Dr. Malan paid the highest tribute to Mr. Sastri calling him the 
most honest, straightforward roan he ever met. 

On the 2 sTH JUNE the bill passed the final stages (third reading) without 
amendments. The Ministers promised amnesty regarding the past fraudulent 
entrants into the Transvaal, provided the community guaranteed to do their 
best to stop illicit entry in future. 

The Text of the Asiatic Bill. 

The following is the text of the Bill to amend the law relating^o immi- 
gration and Asiatics” as drafted in accordance with the terms agreed 
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upon by the Round Table Conference between the Union and Indian Govern- 
ments 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate and the 
House of Assembly of the Union of South Africa, as follows 

Chapter I. 

1. Section two of tho Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913 (hereinafter in this 
chapter called the principal Act), is hereby amended by the deletion : 

(a) from sub-section (^) of the words sufficient in the opinion of the 
Minister ” and the substitution therefor of the following words : fixed by the 
immigration cfficer, not exceeding one hundred pounds”, and 

(b) from sub-section (12) of the words *<such amount as the Minister may 
determine ” and the substitution therefor of the following words : an amount 
fixed by the Immigration cfficer, not exceeding one hundred pounds.” 

2. Section three of the principal Act is hereby amended — 

(a) by the addition of the following at the end of sub-section (2) : — 

From the opinicn of such superior court there shall be a right of appeal by 
the appellate or tne immigration officer to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. 

(b) by the deletion from sub-section (4) of the words if he is a person seek- 
ing to enter the Union for the first time” and by the addition of the following 
at the end thereof: — 

In the event of an appeal under sub-section (2) to the Appellate Division 
the appellant shall lodge with the registrar such further amount as the registrar 
may determine for any costs that the Appellate Division may award against him. 

3. Section four of the principal Act is hereby amended by the insertion in 
paragraph (f) of sub-section (i) after the word ‘‘ rape ” of the following words : 
“ incest, sodomy.” 

4. Section five o£ the principal Act as amended by section three of the 
Indians Relief Act, 1914, is hereby further amended — 

(a) by the addition at the end of paragraph (e) of the words provided that 
sudi ^rson, if born outside the Union, enters or is brought into the Union 
within three years from the date of his birtn.”; 

(b) by toe addition at the end of paragraph (g) of the words and provided 
further that no child who is not accompanied by its mother shall be admitted 
unless its mother is already resident in the Union or is deceased, or the Minister 
in any special case authorises the admission of such child.” 

5. Section ten of the principal Act is hereby amended by the addition at 
the end thereof of the following new sub-section (2), the existing section becom- 
ing sub-section (1) : — 

(2) Any such prohibited immigrant shall be dealt with in terms of 
section nineteen. It he is in possession of a registration certificate or a 
certificate of domicile, or any other document authorising him to enter, reside 
or remain in the Union or any province, it shall be competent for any Board 
to which he may appeal, if it is proved to the Board that such certificate or 
other document was obtained by fraudulent representations made by him or 
on his behalf, in order that such certificate or other document be cancelled 
. and that he be dealt with in terms of this Act. Provided that if he does not 
appeal to a board, the principal immigration officer concerned shall cancel 
8 uch certificate or other document.” 

6. Section thirteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
from sub-sections (3) and (5) of the the word ^’Minister” and the substitution 
thereof of the words ^'immigration officer.” 

Section fourteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
deletion of the word *^Minister” and the substitution therefor of the words 
'^immigration officer.” 

fi. Section nineteen of the prindpal Act is hereby amended by the 
addition tf the following new sub-section 
(3) Any person who— 
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(a) illegally enters the Union ; or 

(b) being a person deemed by the Minister in terms of paragraph (a) of 
snb^section (i) of section four to be unsuited either individually or as a mem- 
ber of a class of persons, llegally enters any province, and fails to appear 
before or notify an immigration officer of such entry within eight days shall 
be guilty of an offence under this Act. 

(4) If any person who was not born or is not domiciled in the Union— 

(a) fails to declare on the prescribed form that he is suffering hom 
tuberculosis ; or 

(b) is not reported on arrival by the master or surgeon of the ship which 
conveyed him to the Union to be suffering from tuberculosis ; and 

(c) is found, within six months from the date of his landing at any port 
in the Union, to be suffering from tuberculosis, the master, owner or agent 
of such ship shall be responsible for his removal from the Union without 
expense to the Government, and shall be liable for the cost of his maintenance in 
the Union and for such other expenditure incurred by the Government in respect 
of such person, to an amount to be fixed by an immigration officer, in all not 
exceeding one hundred pounds, to be paid on demand of the said officer. 

9. Section twenty-two of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
insertion of the word “or” at the end of paragraph (c) and by the addition 
of the following new paragraph after paragraph (c) 

(d) for any offence under section twenty. 

Ip. Section thirty of the principal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
of the definiticn of the term “ domicile,” and the substitution therefor of the 
following definition:— ‘domicile ' shall mean the place in which a person has his 
present permanent home or present permanent residence, or to which he returns 
as his present permanent abode, and not for a mere special or temporary 
purpose j and a person shall not be deemed to have a domicile within the Union 
or any province (as the case may be) for the purposes of this Act unless he has 
lawfully resided therein for a continuous period of three years, otherwise than 
under terms of conditional or temporary residence permitted by this Act or any 
other law, or as a person under detention m prison, goal, reformatory or mental 
hospital, and a person shall be deemed for the purposes of this Act to have 
lost his domicile within the Union if he absents himself from the Union and does 
not re-enter the Union within three years from the date of departure therefrom, 
whether or not he is in possession of a registration certificate or a certificate ot‘ 
domicile or any other document issued under any prior law permitting his 
entrance to or residence in or recognising his domicile in the Union or any 
province thereof : Provided that in cases where a person proceeds abroad for 
a special or temporary purpose the Minister may authorize the issue of a certi- 
ficate of identity under the provisions of sub-section (2) of section twenty-five 
allowing the person concerned to return to and resume his residence in the 
province named within the period specified in such certificate or any extension 
thereof, not exceeding ten years in all. Domicile in the Union shall be lost by 
any woman whose marriage has been dissolved during her absence from the 
Union. 


Chapter II. 

11. Section six of the Indians Relief Act, 1914, is hereby deleted and (he 
following substituted therefor : — 

“6. (1} The Minister may in his discretion cause to be provided out of 
moneys appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of financial assistance and a 
free passage from any place in the Union to any place outside the Union for 
any adult Indian (other than an Indian who is or may become entitled under 
Law No. 2$ of 1891, Natal, or any amendment thereof, to a free passage to 
India) in respect of himself and his family (if any), provided that such Indian 
makes a written request on the form prescribed by regulation for such financial 
assistance and free passage and agrees in writing to the following conditms : — 
(a) Such Indian shall, if married, be accompanied by his family (if iSy) upon 
departure from the Union ; 
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(b) such Indian shall furnish, to an officer designated by the Minister such * 
means of identification as may be prescribed by regulation of himself and each 
member of his family ; 

(c) such Indian and his family (if any) shall not re-enter the Union within 
one year from date of departure from toe Union, but may re-enter the Province 
of the Union in which he is domiciled after the expiry of one year from the 
date of departure, but not later than the date of expiry of three years from the 
date of departure from the Union, Provided that — 

(1) all money paid in terms of this section to or on behalf of such Indian 
in respect of himself and his family (if any) are repaid in full to an agent of 
the union Government duly appointed thereto, before departure from the 
country to which such Indian emigrated, and proof of such payment in such 
form as may be prescribed is produced on arrival at a Union port ; 

(ii) such Indian and his family (if any) excluding any member thereof 
who may have died in the interim and excluding any daughter who since 
the date of departure from the Union, has married a person not entitled to 
enter or to remain in the Union, shall re-enter the Union simultaneously. 
Proofofany such death or marriage to the satisfaction of the Minister must 
be produced. In case of unforeseen hardship the Minister may in his discre- 
tion exempt the Indian or any member of the family from re-entering the 
Union. In such cases, or in the event of the death of the Indian or a membei 
of the family, the repayment in respect of the person concerned as provided 
in sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph may be remitted ; 

(d) unless such Indian accompanied by his family (if any) or in the event 
ofthe death of such Indian, his family re-enteis the Union as prescribed in 
paragraph (c) of this sub-section, he and all the members of his family (if any) 
shall be deemed to have voluntarily and finally abandoned all rights possessed 
by ffim or them to enter or reside in any part of the Union, together with all 
rights incidental to his or their domicile therein, and the fact that re-entry 
did not take place within the time specified in paragraph (c) of this sub-section 
shall be conclusive evidence of such abandonment. 

(2) For the purposes of this section — adult Indian ” shall mean an Indian 
of either sex of sixteen years of age or over and an Indian women who is or has 
been married ; 

** family” shall include the wife of an emigrant Indian and all children of 
any emigrant Indian who were not adult Indians at the date of departure from 
the Union ; 

**date of departure from the Union ” shall mean the date of departure from 
a port ; 

“port’i shall have the same meaning as defined in section “ thirty ” (Act 
No. 22 of 1923). 

Chapter III. 

12. A registration certificate issued under the provisions of the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act, 1907, of the Transvaal (Act No. 2 of 1907), or the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, 1908, of the Transvaal (Act No. 36 of 1908,) may 
by an instrument in writing be surrendered by the holder to the Registrar of 
Asiatics, and such surrender shall be conclusive evidence that such holder has 
abandoned any right of or incidental to entry, residence or domicile in the 
Transvaal Province. 

13. If an Asiatic who has failed to make application for registration in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph (2) ot section five of the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, 1908 of the Transvaal satisfies the Minister that 
suoi failure was due to some good and sufficient cause, the Minister may, in 
his discretion, authorize the Registrar to receive an application for registration 
fr^ such Asiatic, and the application shall be dealt with in all respects as 
if it had been made in accordance with the provisions of the said section and all 
the provisions of Act No. 36 of 1908 of the Transvaal as amended by this Act 
which wo^ have applied if the application had been so made, sliall apply 
•ccordiogly. 
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14. Section seven of the Asiatic Registsation Amendment Act, 1908, of the 
Tranvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the words ** save as in the next 
sooeeeding section is provided.” 

15. Section nine of the Asiatics Registration Amendment Act, 1908, of the 
Transvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the last sentence thereof. 

16. Section thirty-four of the Chinese Exclusion Act No. 37 of 1904 (Cape 
of Good Hope), is hereby amended by the deletion of the words ‘shall be 
deported ” and the substitution therefor of the words “ may, in the discretion of 
the Minister, be deported.” 

Chapter IV. 

17. The Governor-General may make regulations, not inconsistent with this 
Act, for the better carrying out of the objects and purposes of this Act. 

18. The laws mentioned in the schedule to this Act are hereby repealed 
to the extent set out in the fourth column of that schedule. 

19. This Act may be cited as the Immigration and Indian Relief 
(Further Provision) Act, 1927. 


Mr. V. S. S. Sastri's Appointment. 

The following Government of India communique was issued on the 7th May 
1027 : — In the announcement made on the 21st February 1927 in the two Houses 
of tne Indian Legislature regarding the Agreement reached between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of the Union of South Africa it was stated 
thRt the Government of the Union had requested the Government of India to 
appoint an Agent in South Africa in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Governments. The Government of India have 
decided to appoint the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., as their first 
Agent in South Africa”. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Views. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote the ibllowin|r article headed Honourable Com- 
promise ” on the South African Settlement in the ‘‘ Young India ” - 

The Assisted Emigration Scheme. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah and his colleagues are to be congratulated upon 
having secured a settlement that is honourable to both parties. It is not the^ best 
that could be conceived, but it is the best that was possible. I doubt if any 
other deputation could have done more. The Class Areas Bill which brought 
a^ut the Conference and round which the battle raged is dead and gone. TTie 
Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri who, when the deputation sailed for South Africa, 
was of all members the most communicative and had warned us not to expect 
much, did not conceal at the end of the labours of the Conference his satisfaction 
at the result. A perusal of the settlement warrants satisfaction ; but like all 
compomi^es this one is not without its danger points. The dropping of the Class 
Areas Bill is balanced by repatriation re-emerging as re-emigration. If the 
name is more dignified, it is also more dangerous. Repatriation could only be 
to India, re-emigration can be to any country. The following sentence in the 
settlement clearly points to that interpretation “The Union Government, there- 
fore, will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India or other countnes 
where Western standards are not required.” This assisted emigration to other 
countries, I hold to be dangerous ; for there is no knowing what may happen to 
poor ignorant men going to an unknown land where they w^ld be utter 
strangers. Such countries as would take them would only be either. Fiji or British 
Guiana. Neither has a good name in India. It is decidedly a disadvantage to 
have been a party to assisted emigration to any other part of the world. The 
good point about this assisted emigration is that whereas before thesettlenwnt 
repatriates lost their domicile, re-emigrants now retain it and l^e it only if they 
absent themselves so long as to warrant the inference that there is no intention 
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to return to South Africa, How many assisted emigrants can hope to refund ther 
assistance money they might have received or now many can hope to return 
whh their families is a different question. The non-forfeiture clause is clearly 
designed not so much to guarantee a substantial right as not to hurt national 
Bdf-re$pect. 

Indians in Durban. 

The annexure containing a summary of the conclusions reached by the 
Round Table Conference on the Indian question in South Africa is a remarkable 
document betraying in every paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile conflict- 
ing interests and sentiments. An industrious reader will have no difficulty 
discovering the hopeful paragraphs. I shall, therefore, content myself witn 
drawing attention to a para that is fraught with grave danger. The Union 
Government is to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an invest!- 
gation into sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban which will 
include the question of limitation of sale of municipal lands subject to restrictive 
conditions. 1 do not know what is aimed at in this paragraph but my suspecting 
mind (and my suspicion is based upon previous bitter experience of interpreta- 
tions, warranted and unwarranted, that a stron;,^ party places upon agreements 
with a weak party to the latter disadvantage) conjures up all kinds of frightful 
consequences arising from this proposed committee and limitation. Already, 
the Durban Corporation has been invested with powers which it has utilised for 
the suppression of its Indian citizens. So far as I know, a committee can bring 
to light nothing that is not known to the Corporation or Government. The 
appointment of an Advisory Committee of Indians may be a simple padding. 
The Health Committee may bring in a historical report as a previous committee 
to my knowledge has done and limitation may be put upon the purchase of 
Municipal lands by Indians which may cramp the Indian community residing 
in Durban. Nor do I like the paragraph which seems to imply that provincial 
governments are at liberty to take any action they might against Indian 
settlers without reference to the Central Government. But iht compromise 
is acceptable jn spite of the dangers referred to by me, not so much for 
what has been actually achieved as for almost sudden transformation of the 
atmosphere in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards Indians 
to that of a generous toleration, from complete social ostracism to that of 
admission of Indians to social functions. 

Indian Representative in South Africa. 

Mr. Andrews sends me glowing accounts of the utmost cordiality with 
which Indian members of the Deputation were received alike by the Govern- 
ment and the people, how local Indians were able to gain entry to the most 
fashionable hotel in Cape Town without any let or hindrance and how 
Europeans in South Africa were flocking to him to know all about the Indian 
Deputation and the Indian question. If this atmosphere of goodwill and 
sociability is kept up and encouraged, the settlement can be used as a solid 
foundation for erecting a beautiful temple of freedom for Indian settlers in 
South 'Africa. But the success of the settlement very largely depends upon 
the selection of a Consul or Commissioner who will be selected to represent 
the Government of India. He must be a person of eminence, great ability, and 
strength of character, and in my opinion, he must be an Indian. Hie very 
fact of his being an Indian will strike the imagination of the European 
population and raise the Indian settlers in European estimation and will 
reach the heart of Indians in a way no Englishman, not even perhaps Mr. 
Andrews, can and if a man can be selected who will command equal esteem 
of the Union Government, we need not fear the future. Such a man, in my 
humble opinion, is Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. I cannot conclude this hasty survey 
of the settlement without placing on record my deepest conviction that the 
happy result is predominantly due to the ceaseless and prayerful lal^urs of 
that godly, self-effacing Englishman, Charlie Andrews. 



Indians in Fiji. 

Early in January 1927 the Government of India published papers relating to 
the position of the Indian community in Fiji which formed the subject of represen- 
tations made to the Secretary of State for Colonies by the Colonies Committee of 
the Government of India. It will be remembered that this Colonies Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Hope Simpson was sent in 1924 charged 
primarily with its Kenya Emigration Bill which was afterwards dropped. 
(See Register 1923 Vol. II, p. 353 1 1924 Vol. I, pp. 297-372 ; 1924 Vol. II, p. 328). 
The Committee was charged at the same time with making representations to 
the Colonial Office regarding the position of Indians in Fiji. The following is the 
correspondence between' the Government of India, the India Office and the 
Colonial Office all ending with the despatch of the Government of India dated the 
27th May 1926. 

The position as it presents itself after a perusal of the whole correspondence 
is this : that three out of twelve non-official seats in the Fiji Council are given to 
Indians who have now only one seat. Secondly, the question of municipal 
franchise would be examined by the Local Committee in Fiji on which Indians 
would be represented and a representative of the Government of India would 
be allowed to occasionally visit Fiji and make report upon specific questions 
under certain conditions. The correspondence started with the submission of 
a memorandum by the Colonies Committee setting forth the grievences of Fiji 
Indians. 


Colon! e'a Committee’s Representational 

The Committee on the question of Indian political status, submitted that 
under the deed of cession Fiji was ceded as a possession and dependency of 
the British Crown subject to a condition among others that the rights and in- 
terests of the high chiefs should be recognised so far as is consistent with 
British sovereignty and colonial form of Government. The Colonies Committee 
appreciate that this implies that these interests must be maintained and have 
no desire to question this. But elective representation on the Legislative 
Council at present enjoyed by the European community is presumably regarded 
as not inconsistent with the terms of the deed of the cession and it can hardly 
be argued that the grant of a similar status to their Indian fellow-subjects 
would infringe those terms. Communal franchise as applied in^ the colonies 
where Indians do not form a minority community is regarded in India as a 
system which is intended to assign an inferior status to Indians as compared 
with their British fellow-subjects and to limit the growth of their political 
influence in the colonies. As the chief labour force Indians in the islands are 
playing a part essential to the prosperity of the colony. In the circumstances 
the proposal of the Indian deputation to Fiji that if communal franchise is 
adopted^ equal representation should be accorded to the European and Indian 
communities appears to the Committee to be fully justified. The Colonies 
Committee submit that the importance of the Indian community is not adequately 
represented by the number of seats which it is proposed to allot to them 
and that no measure which does not accord to the. Indian community on a 
communal basis representation in the Legislative Council at least numerically 
equal to that already accorded to the non-official European community can be 
regarded as consistent with the principle of equality of status. ^ ^ 

Regarding municipal franchise the Committee said that the Ordinance of 
1915 wmeh was a measure which resulted in the virtual extinction of Indian 
representation on municipal council for the last nine years required modifi** 
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catiba« The Committee then objected to poll tax at one pound per head as a 
tax which would fall with severity on Indians and suggested modifications* 
Lastl])r, the Committee wanted appointment of an agent of the Indian Govern- 
ment in Fiji to keep them supplied with correct information and thereby dispel 
misunderstandings. 

Reply from the Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Office replied in March 192c emphasising the position created 
by the deed of cession and emphasised that Indian representation could be 
provided only on communal basis. The Secretary of State for Colonies added : 
‘Tt is proposed that the Fijian representation should be similarly increased to 
three. The Secretary of State further proposes that the number of European 
unofficial members should be reduced by one so that they will not have a majo- 
rity over the Indian and Fijian representatives. It is understood that the 
members of the Commitee were agreed that the official majority must be retained 
and the number of official members will be increased accordingly to preserve 
the necessary majority. 

‘^In connection with the question of Indian representation a further special 
consideration and one to which the Secretary of State is inclined to think that 
no sufficient weight has been given, arises from the fact that a very large 
proportion of the Indian residents in Fiji are entitled to repatriation to India 
at the cost of the Fiji Government. Of the total Indian population in the 
colony estimated at about 65,^xx> it is reckoned that approximately 49,500 are 
entitled to repatriation to India at the cost of the Fiji Government. In addi- 
tion there are upwards of 3,000 Indians introduced during 1915 and 1916 who 
1^11, in course of time, become entitled to this privilege.” 

On the question of appointing an agent, the Colonial Office said that 
<<when oral representation of Indians in Fiji have been reasonably met^ Indians 
will have ample means of securing the adecjuate consideraiion and discussion 
of their views and interests without the intervention of the Government of 
India and that it is to their own representatives and not to the agent of another 
Government that they should look to express their point of view and to defend 
their interests. The Colonial Government will, however, invite the Legislative 
Council to provide the funds necessary for the appointment of a senior officer 
to take charge of Indian affairs with a seat on the Legislative Council and 
further in order that reliable information as to the present economic condition 
of Indians may be available, it is proposed that a committee should be imme- 
diately appointed on which the Indian community should be represented to 
enquire into the facts and report their findings to the Colonial Government 
who would publish the report and furnish copies to the Government of India.” 

The Government o( India’s Decision* 

The Government of India renewed the request that Indians should be 
given the right to elect representatives equal to the number of Europeans. On 
t^ question of appointment of the agent, the Government of India said that 
they would be satisfied if a representative was allowed to visit the colony 
periodically and report the condition of Indians. But the Colonial Office 
found no reason to modify its views. The India Office thereupon informed the 
Government of India : ‘Tne present correspondence regarding franchise, and 
other matters relative to the pcsition of Indians in Fiji arises from the 
representations made by the Colonies Committee to the Colonial Office in 1924. 
The proposals made by the Colonial Office as a result of representations 01 the 
Committees are (juite independent of the question of the resumption of Indian 
emigration to Fiji and is understood that the latter q^uestion has at any rate 
for the time being lapsed. This being the case, the Secretary of State con- 
siders dpt a welcome opportunity of improving the position of Indians in Fiji 
is offtfed by the Colonial Office’s policy m regard to the ffanchi^, the 
reception of occasional visits of a representative of the Government of Indin 
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aad other important matters aiSecting their welfare which were dealt with in 
we Colonial Office letter of 20th March 1925, This policV} apart from its 
mother aspects, would effect a material improvement in the political status 
of li^ians by giving them three out of twelve n&n-official seats in the Legisla- 
tive Council in which only one Indian seat is at present provided for. The 
Earl of Birkenhead regards these results of the action taken by the Colonies 
Committee in 1925 as a matter for congratulation and he hopi^ that the 
Government of India will now agree that the offers made should be accepted. 
He feels strongly that it would be undesirable by pressing again for additional 
concessions to cause further delay in giving effect to the policy and incur a 
risk of its not being adopted. In his view, the concessions now afford a 
reasonable basis of settlement and he would not feel justified in supporting a 
demand for further concessions.” 

The Government of India finally replied that they adhere to their opinion 
tl^t *‘the representation proposed for Indians is inadequate. But as the Colo- 
nial Office are at present unable to move further in the direction advocated 
by them, they are prepared to acquiesce in the proposals made and v/ould be 
glad if the Letters Patent can be amended as proposed in time (b enable 
Indians to elect dicir representatives at the next election.” 


Indians in Australia. 

That the position of Indians in Australia had considerably improved and 
their interests were well looked after is evident from a communique issued 
by the Government of India early in January 1927. It says : — 

“ By Acts which have recently been passed by the Commonwealth of Parlia- 
ment, the British Indians in Australia have been admitted to benefits of invalid 
and old age pensions and maternity allowances. Old age pension is payable 
to men above 65 yeays of age or above 60 years if they are permanently incapa- 
citated for work and to women above 60 years provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously in Australia for at least 20 years. 
Invalid pension is obtainable by persons who, being above 16 years of age and 
not in receipt of an old age pension, have whilst in Australia become permanently 
incapacitated for work by reason of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind provided they have resided continuously in Australia for at least five 
years. Maternity allowance, which has been extended to the Asiatic moth^ 
in Australia who are British subjects, amounts to ;55 given to a woman for 

every child to which she gives birth in Australia provided the child is born ^}*ve 
and the woman is an inhabitant of the Commonwealth or intends to settle therein.” 



the A nti-Colonial Congress. 

The International Anti-Colonial Congress which commenced its sittings at 
the Palais D’Egmont, Brussels on the loTH OF FEBRUARY 1927 and closed its 
sessions after six days of almost continuous sitting, marks a new chapter in the 
history of the world. It was the most representative gathering that had met in any 
town in Asia, America or Europe. It was international not only in spirit but 
also in representation. Unlike the other International Congresses held at 
Geneva, Washington and other European towns, it did not consist of delegates 
from only a lew European Imperial powers, assembled to devise better and subtler 
means to maintain and promote separate national and class interests. Delegates 
from all parts of the world, from India, China, Syria, Arabia, I^rea, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Annam, Japan, South and North Africa, North and Latin 
America and almost every European State, turned up at Brussels, in spite of 
the short notice and insufficient press propaganda. No less than 175 mandatory 
delegates and 300 visitors were present. It was an impressive sight to see the 
black and the white, the brown and the yellow, delegates from Imperialist 
countries, from colonial and semi-colonial lands, representatives of national and 
labour organisations assembled in the large hall of Palais D’Egmont in the 
ancient and historic town of Brussels. 

Mr. Nehru’s Statement on Behalf of India. 

On the day previous to the formal opening of the Congress the delegates 
of the important countries met the representatives of the Press and made separate 
statements. The following is the full text of Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru’s statement 
to the press. Mr. Nehru was the delegate of the Indian National Congress to the 
Brussels Congress 

“ I am glad to have the opportunity to associate myself on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress and the people of India whom it represents, with the 
aims and objects ot this International Congress. The Indian National Congress 
stands for the freedom of India ; freedom for the poor and the oppressed from 
all exploitation. We welcome this Intel national Congress because, as we under- 
stand it, it has been called together to further these aims and objects in the 
international sphere. We realise that there is much in common in the struggle 
which various subject and semi-subject and oppressed peoples are carrying on 
to-day. Their opponents are often the same, although they sometime appear in 
different guises and the means employed for their subjection are often similar. 
Contact between the various peoples will lead to a better understanding of each 
other’s problems and difficulties and is bound to result in closer co-operation which 
must bring success nearer to all. The fabric of Imperialism looks imposing and 
appeals to hold together, but any rent in it will automatically lead to its total 
destruction. 

** The Indian National Congress is necessarily national and has nationalism 
as its basis, but as our great leader Mahatma Gandhi had said, our nationalism 
is based on the most intense internationalism. The problem of Indian freedom 
is for us a vital and urgently essential one, but at the same time it is not merely 
a purely national problem. India is a world problem and as in the past so in 
the future other countries and peoples will be vitally affected by the condition of 
India. 

To-day the strongest and the roost far-reaching Imperialism is that of 
Britain anci British Imperialism and pclicy alwa>s nave had India as their 
coiner stone. Both Egypt and other parts of Alrica have suffered domination 
because Biitish Imperialism wanted to strengthen its hold on India and to protect 
its sea^routts to that country. The importance of India and her future for 
this International Congress is thus obvious. 



Opening of the congress ios 

“iTie Indian Natioul movement has welcomed with the liveliest sympathy 
am hope the successes of the Nationalists in China. It has been a matter of 
name and sorrow to us that the British Government should venture to send 
Indian troops to China in an attempt to coerce the Chinese. You are probably 
aware that the Indian National Congress has protested in the strongest language 
against this and the Nationalist members of the Indian Legislature wanted to 
raise this question in the Legislative Assembly, but the English Viceroy exercis^ 
his veto on the ground that it raised matters of foreign policy. Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Indian leaders have emphatically on behalf of the people of India 
expressed their ardent hope that the Chinese Nationalists will bring about the 
final cnancipation of China. The Indian press have condemned the Government’s 
action and mass meetings have been held in various parts of the country for 
the purpose. India to-day is with China, not only because she has every sym- 
pathy for her but because she feels that China’s successful fight is the most 
hopeful sign of the future downfall of imperialism. As ot old imperialism is 
laying to utilise one subject country to coerce another, but in spite of her 
weakness India is not so weak to-day as to permit herself to be employed as a 
pawn in the imperialist game. 

“ The attempts to use India against China make it all the more necessary 
for the forces of nationalism in the subject nations to co-operate together lor their 
common good. And I trust that this Congress will help us to bring about this 
co-operation and will thus bring nearer the freedom of oppressed nationalities”. 

Opening of the Congress. 

The Congress opened formally on the loth evening, Mr. S. O. DAVIS of the 
British Miners’ Association presiding. The President, in his introductory 
remarks, explained the close connection between capitalism and imperialism. 
He proved tnat the first always led to the second. This meant that, at an 
early date, earlier than the imperialists expect, the entire labour oigauisation in 
the imperialist countries is bound to lend its fullest support to ihe national 
movements in the colonial and semi-colonial countries. I'he principal speakers 
of the evening were Messrs. Lian, representative of the executive of the 
Kuo Min Tang, Henri Barbuse, the well-known French author, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, Katayama, the veteran Japanese social worker, Vasconceiias, ex- 
Minister of Education in Mexico and Fenner Brockway, the Secretary of 
the Independent Labour Party of England. Speaking on oehalf of the Indian 
National Congress, Mr. Nehru gave a short but very clear exposition of the 
aims, methods and results of British imperialism in India. He pointed out 
that the Indian question was an international one, that neighbouring coun- 
tries like Afghanistan, Burma, Persia, Mesopotamia were deprived of their 
independence - by the English to safeguard their most prized possession -^India. 
He also drew the attention of the Congress to the tact that Indian men and 
money were being used to fight the wars of a foreign imperialism, and to oppress 
other nations. Concluding, Mr. Nehru demanded the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops of occupation from his country and the immediate recognition of Indian 
independence. Mr. Katayama urged the leaders of the national movements ip the 
colonial countries and of the laoour organisations in the oppressing countries 
to be uncompromising in their demands. He pointed out the efficiency of 
economic boycott for gaining national liberty. The ex-Minister of Education in 
Mexico, gave a lengthy account of that most terrible of all imperialisms, the 
imperialism of the United States, with its subtle methods, sometimes 
policy of peaceful penetration ” and at other times “Dollar Diplomacy.’ The 
United States, said the speaker, had been built through cruelty, and money, 
and this modern miracle was to-day threatening the whole humanity. The last 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Fenner Brockway of the Independent Labour 
Party. Mr. Breckway denounced the British rule of exploitation in con- 

demned the policy of sending troops to China and assured the Indian and Cninese 
delegation, the lullcst sympathy of his party in ihcir struggle to emancipate 
their countries from the clutches of a foreign and oppressive impenausnu 
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The Proeeedingt. 

During^ the busy days that followed the representatives of various countries 
spoke exposing the methods and aims of imperialism in the different countries. It 
was a curious fact, as Mr. Nehru pointed out in his statement to the press, 
that m all the oppressed countries, whoever the oppressors be, their aims and 
methods were similar. In other words, there was nothing to choose between t^ 
British Imperialism in India, the Japanese Imperialism in Korea, the Dutch rule 
in Indonesia and the French administration in their different colonies. 

On the SECOND DAY of the Congress Mr. Lecloburg, member of the German 
Parli^ent, made a long speech urging the nations to maintain an united front and 
exposing the ways of the British Parliamentary Labour Party. He recalled another 
Internaticnal Congress, the Stuttgart Congress. The S:utigart Congress passed 
a resolution condemning the colonial administration of the Imperial powers and 
advocating the rights of every country for complete independence and self deter- 
mination. Mr. MacDonald was one of these who had voted for the resolution. 
He then referred to the later development in Mr. MacDonald and how the 
Radical Socialist of 1907 became the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the first 
Labour Government. Another well-known man who was present at Stuttgart 
in 1907 and who had also voted on behalf of the resolution was Mr. Vanderweld 
who to-day is the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Belgium and who also refused 
the organisers of the Brussels anti-Colcnial Congress to make a public demon- 
stration through the streets of Brussels. The speaker asketl the leaders of the 
Labour organisations in the imperialist countries, not to lose confidence, but to 
unite their toices with the national movements in the Colonial and oppressed 
countries in their fight against imperialism and class oppression. 

Mr. Harry Pollit, speaking on behalf of the Left wmg of the Labour movement 
in Engiand, made a spirited speech in which he explained that the working 
classes in'England were coming to realise at last that the British occupation of 
India and other Asiatic and African countries and the transference of British 
capital from the Home country to India and China, meant unemployment and 
lowering of the standard of life for the Brstish worker.. The fact alone was 
driving the Labour movement in England moie and more to the Left. The 
desire to support India in her movement for independence was therefore not a 
nmtter of mere sentiment to the British worker. To him it was a question of 
his life and existence. In other words, to the large masses of working classes in 
England, ihe occu| alien of India by England meant only unemployment and 
misery. To ihem India was a losing concern and therefore they were ready to 
adopt every step to educate the public opinion in England to demand the 
recognition of Indian independence. He also explained that the revolutionary 
movement among the working classes was gaining strength every day. As an 
example he told the audience that, while the troops who were being flipped to 
China were parading through the streets of London, the members of his organi- 
sation distributed pamphlets calling on the soldiers not to shoot their Chinese 
fellow- workeis in the event of a war. He further informed them that every soldier 
in the troopship sailing to China had in his hand a pamphlet explaining the 
nature of the struggle in China. The military authorities were aware of these 
activities of the British Labour organisation ; but they recognised the strength 
of the working class movement and wisely refrained from taking any action. 
Referring to the sending of Indian troops to China, he said that the step was 
taken, more with a view to measure the strength of the national movement in India. 

On the THIRD DAY of the Congress there were enthusiastic scenes when the 
Presiden t announced that the leader of the recent Syrian ** revolt " on whom the 
French Government bad passed a death sentence, and two generals from the 
Cantonese army had arrived* The whole audknee stood cn its feet' for foil 
five minutes and gave a tremendous rete];)tion to these distinguish^ arrivals. 
They explained the nature of the movements in Syria and China, showing how 
the movements in their countries were only part of the world-wide movement 
for na^onal and social emancipation. Mr. George Lansbury who arrivcnl on the 
fotttUi day, having been detained in London on account of the Chinese debate 
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lit House of CommoAS} in his fightingf speech fully maintained his reputation 
b^b as an orator and a social worker. He pointed out the international 
rigniScance of the Chinese movement, how it represented an essential step 
towards social progress of the whole world. This fact alone, in his opinion, 
made it the duty of every country to lend active support to the efforts of the Can. 
tonese to free themselves from the bounds of foreign imperialism. Mr. Lansbury 
also pointy out that at the present stage a policy of pacifism was likely to 
prove of help only to the imperial powers. Finally, he drew the attention of the 
delegates of the countries to the dangerous and deliberate propaganda carried 
on in all the countries by the imperialist powers in order to mobilise the opinion 
of the world against Russia. At the end of his speech, delivered with much 
feeling, Mr. Lansbury warmly embraced the General of the Cantonese army. 
The whole audience felt the sincerity of that act, and spontaneously stood on 
its feet. Dr. Helene Stocker, the well-known German doctor editor of “ The New 
Generation”, who also maintains a nursing home in Berlin for unmarried 
mothers, in a short speech, explained the merits of Gandhi’s doctrine of non- 
co-operation and passive resistance. She also classified women among the 
oppressed classes of the world and emphasised the need of emancipating die 
women in any scheme of social regeneration. 

Almost the last to speak was M. Edo Fennen, Secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Association, which is the most important and influential 
of all the labour organisations in the aid of statistics drawn from official sources 
how the employment of European capital in India and China was leading to 
unemployment and misery in Europe. In the i8th and igth centurv. the colonies 
were a paying concern. But to-day things have changed. Capital being 
international, it was being quickly transferred to countries with cheaper labour. 
As an example, he mentioned the fact that more than half of the Chinese textile 
industry was in the hands of foreign capitalists. This industry alone employed 
more than three million hands. The hours of work in most cases extended to 
lo hours per day, Sundays not excluded. Nearly 26 per cent of the workers 
were drawn from children. It was easy to understand the effects of these deve- 
lopments on the international labour market. The working classes in Europe 
were awakening to these facts and this explained why they were prepared to 
make common cause with the national movements in the oppressed countries. 
He als ) informed the audience that in Slianghai and other industrial towns of 
China, Chinese capitalists were less exploiting than the capitalis's from the so- 
called “ civilised conn- ries.” Sneaking on behalf of an association which had 
the power of bringing the whole machine of modern industrial civilisation to a 
standstill, M. Fennen expressed his hope tliat a well-organised strike would 
bring them all to their final goal at an early date. 


Resolutions. 

I. China and India. 

The last day of the Congress was devoted mainly to the passing of resolu- 
tions. Very nearly 40 resolutions were passed. Three of them are of special 
im-^ortance to India. The first was the resolution of the Indian delegation, 
moved by the Congress delegate, Mr. Nehru : — 

“ This Congress accords its warm support to the Indian National movement 
for complete freedom of India and is of opinion that liberation of India hot 
foreign domination and all kinds of exploitation is an essential SwCp in lull 
emancipation of the peoples of the world. This Congress P 

and workers of other countries will fully co-operate in this task and will ^pecia y 
take effective steps to prevent the despatch of 
retention of an army of occupation in that country. This 

that the Indian National movmcnt will base its programme on the ful m ^ 
pation of peasants and workers of India without which 
freedom and will co-operate with movements for emancipation in the other parts 
of the world”# 
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2. Task of thb Working Class Forces. 

The delegations of British, Indian and Chinese nationalities made the 
following statement as to the task of working class forces : — 

** We British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task of all 
working class forces in Imperialist countries is (a) to fight for full emancipation side 
by side with national forces in oppressed countries in order to secure complete in- 
dependence wherever such national forces so desire, (b) to oppose all forms of 
coercion against colonial peoples, (c) to^vote against all credits, naval military 
and air, for maintenance of armed force to be used against oppressed nations, (d) 
to expose the horrors of imperialism to civil and military populations, and (e) to 
expose imperialistic policy in the light of the working class struggle for freedom”. 

3. The Chinese Situation. 

In relation to the immediate situation in China (i) we demand the imme- 
diate withdrawal of all armed forces from Chinese territory and waters; (2) we 
urge the need of direct action including strikes and imposition of embargo to 
prevent movements of munitions and troops either in India or China and from 
India to China ; (3) estimates relating either to warlike preparations or to war 
shall be voted against ; (4) in the event of armed intervention or open war, 
every effort shall be made within the labour movement to use every weapon 
possible in working class struggle to prevent hestilities; (5) we demand the 
unconditional recognition of the Nationalist Government, the abolition of unequal 
treaties and of extra-territorial rights and surrender of foreign concessions; 
and (6) finally, in the interests of trade union and labour movements in Britain, 
India and China, we pledge ourselves to work for their immediate close and active 
co-operation”. 


4. Indo-Chinese Relations. 

A joint declaration was made by the Indian and Chinese delegates on the 
relations between India and China in the following terms : — 

For more than three thousand years the people of India and China were 
united by the most intimate cultural tics. From the days of Buddha, to the end 
of the Moghul period and the beginning of British domination in India, this 
fricndlv intercourse ccn^iuued uninterruped. 

After the East India Company had secured its firm hold on ihe greater part 
of India, the English l^egan looking for new resources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only introduced poppy cultivation into areas where food 
had previously been gr(>wn, but also thrust Indian opium on the unwilling Chinese 
people by force of arms. Since that infamous opium war of 1840-1844, Indian 
mercenary troops have been sent again and again to China in support of British 
capitalist brigandage in that country. For 87 years Indian troops have been 
permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong, Shanghai, etc. Time and 
again, they have been used to shoot down Chinese workers and have thus created 
ill-will in China against the people of India. Even as we make this declaration, 
Indian troops are again on their way to China in an attempt to crush the Chinese 
revolution. 

With the strengthening of British imperialism, India was cut o£f more and 
more from intercourse with China, and in their cultural and intellectual isolation, 
the Indian p^ple have now become completely ignorant of the condition of China. 

It is this extreme ignorance that makes it difficult to-day to organise effec- 
tive means of preventing India’s money and man-power from being used for the 
enslavement of the Chinese people. We think it urgent and essential that active 
propaganda should be carried to in India to educate the people regarding China 
and arouse them to the necessity of immediate action. We must now resume 
the ancient, personal, cultural and political relations between the two peoples. 
British j^perialism which in the past has kept us ajjart and done us so much 
injury, ir now the very force that is uniting us in a common endeavour to 
overthrow it. • 
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** Vffe trust th#it the leaders of the Indian movement will do-all in their power 
to^c^rdiiiate thpir stra|:gle with that of the Chinese people so that by simul- 
t^e^mdyangamg 3 ritishin^>erialismontwoof itsmost vital fronts China may 
r^ipeive active support in her present struggle and the final victory of both people 
Bsey berSecured ’V 

5, Against Exploitation. 

Perhaps the most important resolution of the whole Congress was the one 
moved by ^r, Beckett, M.P., on behalf of the Indian, Chinese and British 
de^gatipn. This rejmlution runs as follows : 

“ the undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that 
the task of all. working class forces in imperialist countries is : 

(l) To fight for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in 
oppressed countries, in order to secure complete independence wherever such 
nationid forces . so 'desire. (2) To oppose all forms of coercion against Colonial 
peoples. (3) To vote against all credits, naval military and aerial, for the main - 
tei^nce of armed f9rces to be used against oppressed nations. (4) To expcise 
the horrors pf imperialism to the civil and military population. (5) To expose 
impenalistic policy in the light of working class struggle for freedom. 

I in relation to the immediate situation in China— 

. (1) We demand the immediate withdrawal of all armed forces from Chinese 
terr^ory and waters. (2) We urge the need of direct action, including strikes 
and imposition of the embargo to prevent movements of munitions and troops 
eithef to India or China and from India to China. (3) That estimates relating 
either to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted against. (4) That in the 
event of armed intervention or open war every effort shall be made with the 
Labour movement to use every weapon possible to working-class struggle to 
prevent hostilities. ($) We demand the unconditional recognition of the Nation- 
alist Government the abolition of unequal treaties and of extra territorial rights 
and surrender of foreign concessions. (6) Finallv, in the interests of Trade 
Union Labour movements in Britain, India and China, we pledge ourselves to 
work for their immediate close and active co-operation”. 

The Congress also decided to open a permanent world organisation with its 
head office in Paris and branches in the various countries and t&n dispersed. 

Full Text of Pt. Nehru's Speech. 

Pandit Jawaharlal. Nehru, delegate of the Indian National Congress, rising 
to describe the effects of the British World Imperialism was greeted with 
stormy ovation by the Assembly. He said 

With the greatest pleasure I bring the warm and hearty greetings of the 
Indian, National Congress which has commissioned me to link our national 
movement with this International united effort to fight Imperialism. We in 
India have experienced the full strenth of Imperialism. We know accurately 
what it means and we are naturally interested in every movement which is 
directed against Imperialism. In fact, if you want a typical example that 
will help you to understand the nature and consequence of Imperialism, 1 think 
you will find nothing better than India. From the internal condition of 
India, as our President has said, it may be understood in what manner the 
English Imperialism represses and exploits the workers. In India you will 
find a wonderful instance of every phase of Imperialism that you may wish to 
Study. ,Our problems touch us naturally very deeply but I may say to you 
adl, whether you come from China, Egypt and other distant lands, that your 
interests are hound up with ours. And the Indian problem too is of interest and 
importance for you. 

British Misdeeds in India. 

1 caipiot tell you here the whole history of Indian exploitation— how India 
is maltreated, repre|SSed and plundered. It is a long and very sad story. And 
all. that I ban db is to bring to your notice one or two of the most imgsetant 
^tors'vhtcb Wehave to cbnsmer particularly ip this Ip tcrnationar Congress, 
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Y<m have heaid oT various disturbance!^ massacres, and random butcheries 
and most of you have heard of the Amritsar incidents. Do not believe that 
because tins afiair has given rise to greater uproar than maiw others, it is in 
any way the singular and the worst episode in the history of India since the 
Briti^ers came to us. They came to us, as you doubtless know, by pitting one 
province against another until they finally established themselves firml^ During 
the whole period of their stay, they have followed the old policy of Divide and 
Rule.” I regret to have tp say that they still follow this policy. The early 
history of their occupation is one of the most wildest and most shameless ex- 
amples we have ever seen in the history of the world. Even the British His- 
torians who are certainly not quite impartial admit that the early History of 
India under British Rule represents an epoch of predatory war,— a period in 
which firee-booters prowled about and committed plunders and robberies in the 
land in an unbridled manner. You know perhaps also of the event which is 
known as the ** Sepoy Mutiny ” and which took place 70 years ago. It is called 
so but if fate had willed otherwise and the so-called rebels had been crowned with 
success, then to-day it would have been called the Indian War of Independence. 
What we have to say, in all this, is that Amritsar was absolutely nothing in com- 
parison with what took place during the Sepoy Mutiny. But since then, such 
things have been constantly taking place; even to-day random firing is not 
infrequent Numberless comrades and friends of ours are detained in prison 
without any accusation and without any trial. Many of our best comrades in 
India have made prison their real home, or they are in exile and cannot come 
back to their ^therland. 


Exploitation in India. 

This gives rise often to a little sensation but the real injuries committed 
by the Britishers in India— the real exploitation is much more severe than the 
diootings and hangings, which occasionally give rise to some disturbance, the 
systematic method in which the workers, labourers and farmers are being 
exploited and has made India what it is to-day. We read in history, not only 
of the ancient times, but also of the modern period of the riches of India. 
India has allured by her riches the most different peoples from different ex- 
tremities of the world, but if now one goes to India, the most horrible poverty 
stares him in the face. There he sees most of the population do not know 
where they will get their next meal and frequently they do not get it at all. 
Everywhere one meets these hungiy people or these half-fed people. This is 
the India of to-day. No statistics, facts or numbers are wanted to convince 
you of this that India has suffered terrible economic decline and that if definite 
steps are not taken to prevent this process India will altogether cease to exist 
as a nation. You know perhaps n:)w years ago (immediately after their advent) 
the Britishers applied the most ruthless methods to tender their industries 
profitable for themselves. In those days, the new doctrine of guardianship over 
t^ Indian people was not mentioned, our repression was not less severe, but 
it was frank, we had a ruthless and open exploitation and suppression of all 
Indian industries. It was bad enough, but worse followed gradually inasmuch 
as our ancient system of education was destroyed and we were disarmed. In 
the most multimrious ways, the spirit of the Indian people was destroyed and 
it was attempted to take away from them, every capacity for active and cons- 
tructive work. *rhe conscious policy of the Britisher in India was to attempt 
to divide us. After they have disarmed us, now they say that we are not fit to 
protect our country. After introducing a system of education which has 
destroyed our ancient education and has set in its place something which is 
ridiculously meagre and which teaches us false history and tries to educate us 
in the hatred of our own country and in the glorification of England— after all 
these, they tell us now that we have not sufficient culture to be a tree nation. 

It is now being advertised in the English Press that the Indians fight among 
one pother. It should also be noted in this connection, that it is extremely 
exag^rated, that it is also the policy of the British to bring about these dii* 
tnrbapoes and to sharpen them where they are in existence ud to do everything 
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pD keep them alive. This is the policy of Britain, however much she may now 
deny it. Now, what is the condition of India to-day? We are speaking of 
exploitation ? We experience it very fully. Not a single exploitation but men 
a double and a treble exploitation, we have a part of India— the so-called 
Tndian States’ where under the protection of Britain the Feudal system obtains. 
Often the English point them out to us and other countries as well and say- 
look at these parts of India where a kind of Self-Government is in existence. 
Other parts of India are much more advanced, but the British forget to tell 
one thing. They forget to tell us that these States are under their care and 
that they themselves have hindered progress in them. It is the British who 
first enslaved them and now do not allow them to develop. Consider the case 
of the great land-owners. You have here again the land-tenure system which 
in a great part of India is a feudal system and has been brought to us and kept 
up by the British. It is altogether difiicult to change it so long as the British 
Government is not willing to do it. In the policy of the British Government in 
India we must reckon even the Indian princes and great land-owners as their 
confederates, l^cause a free India would lead to the liberation of the fai mers 
from esmloitation. Then again we often see a harmful agreement between the 
British Capitalists and Indian Capitalists. 

British World Politics. 


A study of the past history and accounts of the last few years will prove 
that the British world politics is in a great measure influenced by their Indian 
poMeraion. Who can be deceived for a moment as to what will happen to Great 
Britain if she docs not possess India ? There would then be no British world- 
Empire. What will take place in future when India is once free ? I cannot say, 
but it is certain tlut the British woild-Empiie will cease to exist. From their 
capitalistic and imperialistic points of view, the British try to do everytUng in 
their power to retain their possession of India. Their whole foreign policy is 
to a great part influenced by this aim ; therefore th^ must build up a firm 
overlordship in India. The result is that India has suffered and still suffers. 
But that is not all On account of India other lands have suffered and suffer still 
You have heard of the last instance of the activity of British Imperialism in India 
— -the sendii^ of Indian troops to China. They were sent inspite of the sharpest 
opposition offered by the Indian National Congress. I must remind you of the 
fact— even to ray shame. I must mention — that Indian troops were often used 
to repress other people. I read to you the names of the number of countries 
in which Indian troops have been sent by the English tor their purpose. In 
the year 1840, they went to China for the first time, and in the year 1927, they 
are still going there and during this time, they have been used three times 
without number. They were in Egypt. Abyssinia, in the Persian Gulf, in 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Georgia, Tibbet, Afghanisthan and Burma. It 
18 a horrifying list. 


A World Problem. 

I TOuld like you to understand that the Indian problem is not only a nation- 
al problem, but it directly affects a great number of other countries and it is 
of world interest, becau^, it directly applies to the greatest and the most influen- 
Ual imj^rialism of our time. It is clear that such a state of things is insupportable 
for India. We cant tolerate it any longer, not only because Freedom is 
gOM and slavery is bad, but because it is a question of life and death for us 
and our country. You too who have come here from the different countries 
ot the world cannot tolerate these dreadful chains which are also a g^t hind- 
nnee to your own freedom. For us in India, Freedom is a pressing necessity. 

imjiortant for you if we win our freedom. The noble examples 
01 the v^nese i^tionalists have filled us with hope and as soon as possible we 
wish to follow in their foot-steps. We want the fullest freedom for our country ; 
naturally (of Murse) not only the internal but freedom also of making connections 
with our neighbours and other lands as we wish. Because we believe that this 
our Intemtional Congress affords a possibility of this combing worl^ we 
welcome it and greet it, ■ - ’ 
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International Economic Conference. 

The following statement was submitted by Mr. N. N. Wadiai Sir C^mj^ti^ll 
Rhodes and Mr. L. K. Hydar, Mem Ws from India to the Inter natioi^al Econo- 
mic Conference, held at Geneva in May 1927 : 

The economic condition of India and her relations with the outside world 
may be very briefly stated; She is a debtor country in the sen^ that British 
and other foreign capital is invested in her railways and irrigatioii .works dnd 
in some of her industries in excess of her own investments abroad.. On this capi- 
tal large sums have to be remitted annually by way of interest, the ofiicial re- 
mittances, which are known as the **Home Charges” and which include jpehslon 
and other sterling disbursements, amounting to between ;f3o and millibiis 
annually. 

** In order to find the credits necessary for the liquidation of these claims, both 
official and non-cfficial, it is necessary for India to export every yea^ jjoods of 
a higher value than the value of her imports; in other words, to maintain a 
favourable balance of her visible trade. This result is secured by the^iditUral 
surplus of production over consumption within her own borders. Covering a 
vast area, the size of Europe less Russia, with a population which numbers one- 
fifth of the whole human race, the wants of her own people are simple and to a 
large extent satisfied by her own productions; indeed^ local requitements are 
met chiefly from resources available within reasonably close proximity to the 
individual consumers. 

Indian Exports. 

It will be apparent from this brief summary that the productive effort of India 
is centred far more on internal than on external markets. Agricultural exports 
of India, which in one form or another constitute nine-tentte of her total exports, 
represent at the same time only one-eleventh of her total production. In this 
respect, in her reliance chiefly on internal markets no less tnan in the volume 
and value of her local resources and the extent of her population and area, un- 
hampered by inter-provincial trade barriers, India presents a picture more qlo^ly 
analogous to that of the United States of America than to that of European 
States. It is true that in India, as in Europe, the coal, steel and cotton textile 
industries endure their share of the prevailing depression. The depre^ton is 
no less keenly felt because in all three industries productive capacity is greater 
than it was. Other industries also l^ve developed in the absence oi foreign com- 
petition and under the stimulus of high prices during the war. 

Fiscal Policy. 

** India has adopted a fiscal policy which seeks to foster and develop th|e' start 
which was thus made under pressure of war conditions. Na^ent industries, 
built up with local labour and capital from local materials to meet loi^al ntfids, 
jcaraot be allowc^d to die under the competition of foreign goods, bver-prbdtjM 
abroad and sold in Indian markets at cut rates. The advaiftage which, ^ffiight 
accrue to the Indian consumer from die^ prices weigh but mtle in obmpari- 
. sop with the necessity of building upi ldcal.industries on a sure foundafion. Ine 
, protective policy of India aims at the development of such ih^ufactute^ oMy* 
^as will one day be able to meet world competition unaidMi ahd' “protection, 
.whether it takes the form of import duties, bounties or other xormsbi Stat£ aid, 
is granted only for a limited number of y^rs to ihdividual tndbstrres. . . 

. . ** Partly as a resujft of war and post-war cohditioiis; and Oaftlj^ ai a " of 
the ^Nhoption of a policy of protectionii a dfaiangc haif been^^ 

the character of India’s foreign trade. Manufactured ac^tmt for a* lujatly 
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pitportibn Of her imports and a slightly hi^efprOpbrtitm of her eiKpbrts. 
While, tiunks tp a succession of good mirvests, agricukural ptoduction'^'has 
IncreaW, local consumption has in the main increased mbre rapidly than exports. 

** As might be expected in a country where the population largely subsists 
bn agriculture, Government revenues since the war nave been ralM ebtelly 
through 'indirect taxation. Thus Customs and exercise receipts account -res- 
pectively for 24 per cent, and 22 per cent, of the total official tevSttiiesoritttjNa, 
to whibh iiicbme tax contributes only 12 per cent. 

Period of Deficits. 

** During the years 1918-19 to 1922-23, revenue failed to balance expenditure 
and the aggregate of the annual deficits amounted to nearly 1,000 millions of 
rupees. Severe retrenchments and additional taxation have since restaited the 
financial equilibiium of the Government of India. The national debt has incresed 
slifOe 1913-14 from 1,797 millions of rupee debt and £247 millions of sterling debt 
tor 5,231, millions and ^33^ millions. 

“ The sterling value of the rupee, wliich during the earlier years of the current 
Century had been stabilised as is. 4 d. increased during' the concludm;^ years bf 
the war ahd again during the trade boom which followed, until in the spring of 
1920 it' reached its maximum of 2S. io-i-2d. Thereafter, as trade depresslfbn 
developed, exchange fell to approximately is, 3d. in 1921. Subsequently, as a 
result of successive good harvests and favourable trade balances, the value of 
the rupee appreciated. By legislation of March 1927 the ratio was fixed at is. 6d. 

Rise in Prices. 

^ India suffered no less than other markets of the world from the rise of pftcts 
which occurred during the trade bOom of 1919-20 and from the subsequent 
slump. The economic life of India was affected in many ways : 

(a) Alf^ugh there is not the same problem of industrial hnernptoyment in 
India as in European Countries, yet the usual lag occurred by which the' rise bf 

■ Images followed instead of accompanying the rise of prices. When a subsequent 
tall of prices occurred and trade became depressed, a general reduction* of ivagus 
was not found possible. 

(b) For several years after the war a serious gap occurred between the 
prices of raw materials and the prices of manufactured goods. Although both 
sets of prices were higher than pre-war levels, manufactured goods had «ppre« 
ciated to a greater extent than raw materials. This tendency has had an 
important bearing on India’s trade. Roughly three-quarters of her exports consist 
of raw materials, while the same proportion 'of her imports consist of manufac- 

. tur^ goods. In other words, a greater productive effort was necessary to enable 
India to purchase the same volume of imports as prewar. In actual lact a 
compromise was evolved whereby exports increased (by comparison with per-war) 
during 1924 and 1925, while imports were relatively less. 

(c) Fluctuations of price nave been no less serious in India than in other 
markets. One result has been that stocks of staple goods are no longer 
maintained in the world’s markets to the same extent as pre-war, for the risk of 
carrying stocks is enhanced through the uncertainty of prices levels. Producer 
and consumer are thus in closer relations with each other thaii' they were in 
'pre-war days, and the efilects on prices of over and under-production are more 
quickly felt. To this cause ^may be attributed the growing tendency on the dart 
of producers of tea, jute and similar products to organise the marketing of toeir 
jidods in order to counteract those abnormal fluctuations of price which must 
inevitably occur when the absence of stocks permits the unrestrained impact of 
varying demand on varying supply. 

And their Repercussions. 

“ From the point of view of India— a point of view doubtless shared by other 
great countries producing raw materials in common demand in the world’s 
marketSf— the vicious circle from which she seeks to escape is one where by. One - 
tnatiens of price prevent the growth of confidence, thus militatii^ in tll^Smsu- 
mingmarketsagainst purchases of her raw materials for stoclb Iw absence of 
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8 U^ stocks makes itself felt in tendencies which exaggerate .fluctuations of price 
and 80 furflier discourajge the growth of confidence. 

** Faced with not dissixnilar difficulties, the manufacturing industriM of Europe 
have been forced into conditions of closer and closer organisation. They have 
learnt that, in the present state of the world’s markets, there is little hope of 
expanding sales unless and until costs are reduced. Reductions of cost are 
possible in any one or more of the following directions : — 

(a) In the orj^anisation of financial and industrial methods, afiecting over 
head and distributing charges ; 

(b) In the removal of impediments resulting from Government action ; 

(c) By economics in labour charges ; 

(d) By reductions in the cost of raw materials. 

Organisation and Efficiency. 

Organisation will undoubtedly play its part in the reduction of overhead 
charges. The manufacturer must look to Governments to realise the importance 
of removing all unnecessary impediments to trade. In regard to labour charge, 
while no actual reduction of wages appears in present circumstances to be 
either po^ible or desirable, the contribution of labour would take the form of 
the elimination of waste and of increased production as a result of increased 
efficiency. 

Indian and World Prosperity. 

The fourth heading is that with which India as primarily a producer of 
raw materials and other countries similarly situated are chiefly concerned. Her 
contribution towards world economic prosperity can only take the form of pro- 
gressive effort towards a reduction of agricultural costs, an improvement in the 
quality and quantity of the crops, and finally, the encouragement of orderly 
marketing. The effects of this policy will be beneficial not merely to the producer 
himself in financing him until his crop is finally dispo^d of and in securing 
him an increased profit by co-operative sales wisely supervised, but also to the 
world in general in more efficient methods of cultivation and, therefore, in 
greater productivity at equal or reduced cost. 

The Co-operative Movement. 

The co-operative movement is a means towards this end, and its progress 
in India during the past twenty years has been striking. Only last year, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to investigate agricultural conditions in India, 
llie commission has been instructed to explore possible extensions of existing 
activities in the field of research and demonstration, the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture and the extension of rural credit facilities. It is at 
present engaged in prosecuting its enquiries, and its report is awaited with 
mterest. 

** It must be remembered, however, that, if real progress is to be made, the 
manufacturer must share with the primary producer the advantages of the 
cheaper and better production of raw materials. The demand for manufactured 
goods can only develop naturally and steadily, as it did in pew-war days, when 
world prices are stabilised, confidence is restored and equilibrium is again main- 
tained between the costs and profits of producers and manufacturers. Failing 
such equilibrium, India and the countries at present concerned primarily with 
the production of raw materials are forced either to curtail their purchases of 
manufactured goods, at the expense of their general standard of life or, alter- 
natively, to provide more and more for themselves those commodities which they 
have hitherto found it convenient to draw from abroad”. 
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International Labour Conference. 

The International Labour Conference which commenced its session in 
Geneva on the 31st May took a bold and significant step in asking a repre- 
sentative of an extra-European country to take the chair at this session. TMs 
honour was conferred on Sir Atul Chatterjee, the Hi^h Commission for India. 

An important item on the agenda was the question of Compulsory^ Sickness 
Insurance which it was proposed to deal with in the draft convention. The 
session was the most lively. About 45 States were represented and some 
delegations were singularly large as, for instance, the Japanese Delegation which 
consisted of about 30 members. There was all-round satisfaction at the fact that 
the Employers’ Delegate from India was an Indian of Mr. Birla’s type* Different 
committees were fairly active and a good deal of spade work was accom- 
plished. Indian employers’ view-point was expressed Mr. Birla in an able 
^ech which won him congratulations from the different sections of the 
Conference. 


Mr. Birla’t Speech. 

Speaking on Compulsory Sickness Insurance, Mr. Birla said that although 
India is not hostile to tne principle of such an insurance for labour it found 
itself in a position which rendered the adoption of the scheme embodied in the 
draft convention impossible. The present scheme was formulated with reference 
to European conditions and could not suit India whose industries were not in 
the same stage of development and could not consequently bear the same 
burden or strain. Then again, Indian labour whose wages were comparatively 
low would hardly favour the scheme which contemplated a contribution of part 
of their income to the insurance fund, established thereunder in India. This 
question had not even been discussed and time was needed to bring India into 
line with other countries, which had built up their present position, characterised 
by the individual strength given under protection afforded by the tariff wall 
over long periods, in some cases over forty years. He should do his best to 
bring the matter to the notice of the Indian Parliament which he hoped would 
take such steps in this direction as might appear justified in view of the country’s 
special position, but for the present he must with due deference to the authors 
of the scneme say it did not suit India and was therefore unacceptable to them. 

Speaking in a general discussion of the Director’s Report Mr. Birla 
touch^ upon many important points, particularly, that of the establishment of 
a national correspondent of working hours by Japan. 

Discussing the proposed appointment of a national correspondent at Delhi| 
Mr. Birla remarked that, while it was very essential to have such a correspondent 
in India, he doubted whether Delhi was the suitable place for that purpose. 
Calcutta and Bombay being more important business centres in India, Mr. Birla 
thought a national correspondent should be stationed at either of these places. 
He also maintained that, if they wanted to have the trust of Indian Labour, 
they ought to have a correspondent of Indian nationality, and to see that the 
literature issued from his office was not confined to the foreign language. Hindi 
was the most prevalent language in India, being spoken by one-third of its 
population and easily understood by the remaining population. He suggested 
that all literature should be issued primarily in Hindi. 

Mr. Birla was glad that notice had been taken of the abolition of slavery 
in NepaL He would draw the Director’s attention to a slight mistake in giving 
its description. Nepal was not an Indian State as was generally und,g^tt 2£3 
from that descriptive title. Its status was higher, the ruler being termed His 
Majesty the Ring of Nepal, He hoped the mistake would be duly rectified. 
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Mr. Birla very much deplored that the Japanese Government had been put- 
ting off under one excuse or other the ratification of the Washington Worlmg 
Hours Convention. He said that it was amazing to find in these days when 
there had been such a remarkable advance jn other civilised countries in regard 
to Labour legislation that the Ja^nese Victories were still working in many cases 
more than twelve hpurs a day. He thought at least for the sake of humanityi 
the Government of Japan should take immediate steps, to give effect tp tte 
Washington Convention about the hours of work. 

Concluding Mr. Birla said that he regretted that in the past Indian emplo- 
yers Imd taken little interest in their representation at the International Labour 
Conference. He very much apprecited the remark of the Credentials Committee 
last year that they desired to see countries represented by men of their own 
nationality. Indian employers were no less keen upon that point now, and he 
hqped that in future they would find them always ready to meet the desire of the 
Credentials Committee in this direction. 

Me . G i ri * s S p;.e e c h . 

Mr. V. V. Giri, in the course of his speech, expressed grateful thanks 
to Suzuki, the Japanese workers’ delegate, for the noble fraternal sentiments 
he had expressed, especially, his reference to workers in India. He said 
Sir Ak Chatter jee’s chairmanship was an honour not only to India but to . the 
East. He congratulated the Director of Labour Office and his colleagues 
on their wonderful work on behalf of the workers of the world though he 
declared the Labour Office had not devoted its time and energy to the investi- 
gation into and amelioration of conditions in Mandated Territories and 
countries like India. The living wages for workers was unheard of in India 
ai^ the system of payment was most unjust to poorer workers. The hours of 
work in railways were from 12 to 14 and even 16 daily, With regard to the 
sickness insurance, it was in a sorry state. The Indian Government considered 
that any practical measure with regard to that question was at present impossible. 
Speaking on the freedom of association, Mr. Giri declared that even organised 
associations in India were particularly suppressed and gagged when the real 
issue between employers and employees arose. 

Mr. Giri asked from the Conference for a clear statement as to what action 
the Internaticnal Labour Office had taken in the matter of recommending to the 
countries like Kenya the abolition of forced labour. He wanted these countries 
to be informed to stop it if they had not yet done so. 

Paying tribute to Japan for having retrieved the lost name of the East, Mr. 
Giri appealed to that country to improve the conditions of their workmen and 
show to the West that it would be second to none in ameliorating the hard lot 
of her teeming working classes that built the forture of the nation. 

Mr. Giri congratulated the Director and his colleagues of the International 
Labour Office for the great work so far accomplished in the name and on behalf 
ofthe workets of the world. But while so appreciating, he said^ he would not 
be, true to himself or just to those whom he represented if he did not tender his 
humble but constructive criticism with a sincere desire to further the objects of 
the great international organisation. He brought to the notice of the Con- 
ference that, perhaps for reasons beyond control, the International Labour Office 
could not devote that attention and energy to the investigation of conditions^ 
pf workers in special countries which are given various names such as colonies 
protectorates, dependencies and spheres of influence etc., who have the mis- 
fortune to be ruled by European nations and where the workers have to ^ht 
the capitalists who are more often than not supported by their Government. 
The Conference, Mr. Giri submitted, should look to these problems more than 
to the emancipation of the European workers, as they were able to contend 
with their masters on equal terms and get their reasonable grievances redres^ 
whether by honourable treaties or by means of legislation, without requiring 
iMiy help from the Labour office. 

Giri continued : ‘‘ I appeal to my fellow delegates from tlmse countries 
npt to ponsider for a while that I have been making these stafemepts in a spirit 
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ot fault-finding but only to remind the International Labour Office that a good 
deal has yet to be done in the interests of the poor workers who have no national 
Government of their own. Failure to take great care of their interests will 
rob this organisation of its weight and prestige and will deprive it of its 
character”* 

Real Representation. 

Mr. Gin then drew the attention of the Conference that subject nations 
were not properly represented at the Conference by their own men. For in« 
stance the Dutch, the French and the Belgian delegations had only one coloured 
representative as delegate or as adviser. The assumption that these delegations 
represented the colonies was based on a fiction. The Conference, he submit ted, 
should insist on proper representation. Then the Conference could get a dear 
idea of the conditions prevailing in those special countries. 

The International Labour Conference should insist on Governments such 
as the Union of South Africa to send from time to time a workers’ delegate. 
The workers there are the natives of the soil and they outnumber the foreigners 
by at least five or six times. The representation of Mr. Clement Cadalli, the 
General Secretary of one of the biggest unions in South Africa should have b^a 
accepted. He should have been allowed to be a workers’ delegate from South 
Africa. 

The best way to solve these difficult questions was, said Mr. Giri, to appoint 
a small committee of enquiry to go to these countries and make a study of the 
conditions there with the help of the Government and workers of these countries. 
The organisation would then be in a position to judge for itself. 

Living” Wages in India. 

Speaking on behalf of the workers of his country, he referred to the * living 
wages’ paid by the Railways in India to their employees which amounted from 
8sh. to I48h. per month on which they had to maintain a family of four to five 
persons. On the great economic principle of supply and demand the Govern- 
ment, as agent of the Railways, supported this scale. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gin emphasised on the need for direct representation of 
labour in the Legislatures of the country and pleaded for an investigation into 
the condition of workers in jute, textile and other industries and for the providing 
of rudimental amenities of labour in those industries. 

Dr. Paranjype’s Speech. 

Dr. Paranjype in the course of his speech expressed the gratification of the 
Government and the people of India at the high honour done to India by the 
selection of the Indian delegate to preside over the Conference. He hoped that 
this was only an indication of the great interest taken all over the world in the 
conditions of labour in India. He was glad to learn of the decision to appoint 
a correspondent of the Labour Office in India and he also strongly supported 
the suggestion of Mr. Birla, that the appeal of Indian workers should be made 
through the vernaculars of India. 

He referred to the Asiatic enouiry, which was being conducted by the 
Labour Office, and said that it would be most useful if high officials, such as the 
Director, were to visit India personally. 

Doling with the internal organisation of Labour Office, Dr. Paranjype 
observed that the number of people from eastern countries were comparativdy 
small and hoped that it would be possible to engage a few more people from India, 
Cluna, Japan and other countries, with the object of increasing the usefulness 
of the Labour Office. 

Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Giri with regard to the hours of work OU' 
railway^ etc.. Dr. Paranjype declared that no complaint had been made by fte 
Legislative Assembly, that the Government of India was not observing to the 
letter and spirit the Hours Convention. The Government of India could hiMty 
be blamed ibr non-observance of the conventions and recommendations Q£si|e» 
International Labour Organisation by the Native States. 
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South African Indian Congress. 

The South African Indian Congress opened at Johannesburg on the 12th 
March 1927. The full number of delegates were present, including those from 
places as distant as fifteen hundred miles. Great enthusiasm prevailed. 

Opening the session Mr. Andrews bore personal testimony to the spirit of 
goodwill and good faith, which pervaded the Round Table Conference at Cape 
Town for which Gen. Hertzog and Dr. Malan were principally responsible. In 
conclusion he asked that not a single word should be spoken which might weaken 
the mutual trust already established. 

The speeches of the President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
indicated nearty acceptance of the agreement as a thoroughly honest attempt at 
a friendly settlement. The Chairman of the Reception Committee said : ^We 
meet in a more peaceful atmosphere to give a verdict on the Round-table Agree- 
ment. It is the privilege of the South African Indians to gratefully record the 
honest efforts of the Habibullah Deputation to accomplish a settlement. It is also 
our privilege to record the co-operation and sympathy of Gen. Hertsog and Dr. 
Malan, whose admirable attempts to understand the Indian viewpoint have 
equally contributed to bring about a happy change and friendly spirit.*’ 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. GODFREY, President of the Congress, emphasised that the Indian com- 
munity in South Africa approved the Agreement as a whole and accepted it in the 
spirit in which it was made. He frit the success of the Agreement would mainly 
depend on themselves. He stated that many points were still left undecided and 
much work of criticism would remain to be carried through. But, whatever was 
done, should be accomplished in the friendly spirit which pervaded the Con- 
ference itself. 

Continuing, the President said India sent us her most eminent men, sober 
with age, ripe in wisdom and experience. It is my duty to record the work of 
the Executive, Messrs. Kajee, Pather, Nursoo, Naidu and Ismail who rendered 
admirable service at Capetown with other chosen delegates. Generally speak- 
ing, we approve of the settlement though certain parts we must oppose, especially 
restrictions on the municipal land sales and the tacit refusal to restore our lost 
municipal franchise. We insist on ‘no taxation without representation,’ as our 
inalienable right. There are also many things undecided needing examination* 
To-day we are more concerned with the intention of the Bill than the actual 
wording. We recognise the change of heart and warmly welcome it. It is, as 
Dr. Malan sa^, an agreement in the nature of an honourable, friendly under- 
standing. Trorefore we, Indians, must regard it even more binding, for. if we 
depart from the honour, we are refusing to act as gentlemen, which is mr us 
impossible. 

“We believe that this agreement is an indication of South Africa’s desire to do 
right by us. 1 am certain that, if our resolutions and criticisms are practical and 
useful, mey will receive proper consideration from the Union Ministers. There 
is much in the agreement which commends itself, reflecting patience and courage 
of both the Govemmen s. 

“We wish, however, to emphasise the fact that, in future, as in the past, we 
riiall be sober in our demands, )ust in our aspirations, persistent in our efforts 
and repudiate all legislation pr^udictal to our honour. We are determined, as 
South Africans, to shoulder the burdens of our adopted country as well as claim 
the privileges. We want a definite political status and demand it* 

^"*^'^^ring the coming year, our Executive most supply the Agent-General 
with the necessary information enabling him to secure full implementing of tifr 
agreement,” 
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Mr. Kajee, Congress Secretaiv, then read his annual report, showing remark- 
able ability and untiring energy. He mentioned the South Africa prayer*day as the 
foundation of the success achieved. Apart from the efficacy of the prayer tefore 
the Divine Being, the quietening influence of such a great peaceful gathering is 
supremely imponant. If causes be looked for regarding the change in European 
opinion, prajrer-day is the chief. When the Delegation came, we were privileged 
to obtain, on innumerable occasions, interviews and consultations of the highest 
importance. We could not have been treated better, and we would desire to 
record our gratitude to Messrs. Nursoo, Camay and Rasul, who represented 
Transvaal ; Messrs. Ismail, Khangool and Mahomed Khan, the Cape Province ; 
Mr. Naidu, Natal ; Mr. Father, the Treasurer of the Congress; Mr. nawa, Vice- 
President ; and also those present, and Mr. Godfrey. We had joint sub-corn- 
mitees with the delegates, entering into the minutest details, we, therefore, 
duly express our full satisfaction thanking specially the Hon. leader for his 
courtesy and kindness. It is a matter for pride to our community that the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. S. Sastri and Sir Pheroze Sethna were the guests of ou^ esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Sorabjee Rustomjee.” 

Mr. Kajee then thanked the Indian National Congress, paying a special 
tribute to Mahatmaji and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. The Congress then adjourned* 

Next dsLYi the 13TH MARCH, when the Congress met, there was remark- 
able unanimity regarding the acceptance of the Round Table Conference agree- 
ment and grateful appreciation of the work of the delegation with an earnest 
petition to the Viceroy to make Mr. Sastri the first Agent General. 

Division of opinion only came concerning local issues, but a wise decision 
was taken to retain the Durban headquarters of the Congress and reappoint 
en bloc for the ensuing year all the Congress officers retiring. Johannesburg 
desired to be the headquarters, but Mr* Kajee. (Durban) had done such splended 
work that preferably the office remained there. 

R esolutions. 

The main resolution was follows : **The Congress accepts the Round Table 
Agreement as an honest attempt to find a solution and is prepared to work it 
as suc^ while reserving the right to protest against confiscation of the municipal 
franchise, the restriction on municipal sales of land and the penalising clauses 
of the Colour Bar Act. The Congress reserves the right critically to examine 
any new draft bill implementing the Agreement. 

A second resolution recorded the heartfelt thanks and deep appreciation of 
the unparalleled services of the Delegation, creating a new friendly atmosphere 
and reaching a settlement honourable to both sides, which opened avennues of 
further development to the Indian community in South Africa, 

A third resolution condemned the unauthorised and misleading cables from 
Durban concerning South African Indian settlement. The strongest language 
was used concerning this. The so-called Natal Vigilance Association, which was 
bitterly anti-Congress and ludicrously unrepreSentive, was also condemned. 

Another resolution earnestly asked Mr. Sastri to become the Agent General. 

All these resolutions were passed unanimously, and cordially, with the strong 
support of each province. 



Interpellations in Assembly 

On Indians Abroad. 

Poll-tax on Indians in Kenya. 

On the 27TH JANUARY, the Hon. Mr. Bhore, replying to Mr. N. C. Kclkar’s 
question regarding poll-tax on Indians in Kenya, said that the Government had 
received a representation from the Imperial Citizenship Association on Kenya Poll- 
Tax and said : ‘*Yes, I may, however, mention that an ordinance on precisely the 
same lines as the Asiatic Poll-Tax Ordinance has been passed by the Kenya 
Legislative Council in respect of Europeans, but under it Europeans will pay a tax 
of 30 shillings while Indians pay 20 shillings only. The Government are in 
communication with the Colonial Government. 

Grant of Permit to Dr. Sudhindra Bose to Visit India. 

On the 31ST JANUARY Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh and Mr. Belvi asked 
with reference to the grant of permit or emergency certificate to Dr. Sudhindra 
Bcse to visit India. — ** Has the attention of the Government been drawn to his 
letter published in '*Thc Amrita Ba^ar Patrika” dated the 15th December 1926, 
in which he complains that he has not yet succeeded in getting a permit to 
visit India in spite of the assurance given by Mr. H. S. Amery in the House of 
Commons in February last that Dr. Bose could, at any time, obtain a certificate ? 
(b) Will the Government be pleased to state definitely whether they have any 
objection to allow Dr. Bcse to visit India? If they have none, what facilities 
have they cfiered or are willing to offer to Dr. Bose in this direction ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied : The newspaper article referred to does 
not accurately state the position since his renunciation of British Indian na- 
ticnality. On becoming an American citizen shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, Dr. Sudhindra Bose has cn two or three occasions applied for facilities 
to visit India. I have previously stated in this House that it was considered 
inadvisable to grant him a British passport as a passport constitutes a proof 
ot national status and since the judgment of the Supreme Court of the U. S. A. in 
the case oi U. S. A. versus Bhagat Singh Thind, the national status of Indians 
naturalized in the U. S. A. has been a matter of doubt. Dr. Bose was, however, 
informed that the Covet nment ot India had no objection to the issue to him of 
an emergency certificate for a direct journey to India. I am not aware when 
Dr. Bcse first applied for an emergency certificate. Our failure to issue one to 
him immediately was due to a misunderstanding by the British representatives 
in America. This was corrected and Dr. Bcse was informed by the British 
Embassy early in 1926 that he could have an emergency certificate on application 
to the proper authorities. If, as is alleged, he is still not in possession of the 
certificate, it is to be presumed that he has not applied for it. Dr. Bcse did, 
as a matter of fact, correspond with the British embassy cn the subject in the 
beginning of 1929 when he sought for an assurance that ne would be granted 
a safe conduct and iacilities for his return to the United States. This unusual 
assurance the Government of India were not prepared to give. No conditions 
were laid down for the issue of a certificate. 

Indians in Kenya. 

On the 31ST JANUARY the position of Indians in Kenya was raised by 
Mr. Ga)a Prasad Singh who asked : (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been diawn to the icllcwing rt solution passed by the Indian National Congress 
at Gatbati cn the 27th December 1926 that “in the opinion of the Congress 
^rhj^ogrossively restrictive legislation against the Indian settlers of Kenya as 
indicated by the latest action of the Kenya Government in increasing the original 
foll-tax of 20 shillings which by currency manipulation, was railed to 30 shillingi 
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abd a^hich has now been raised to 50 shillings by legislation, is calculated to 
demonstrate afresh that British imperialism means the conversion of intecests 
at the ccst of Indian interests, liberty and aspiration f ’ (b) Is it a fact that in 
Kenya a sum of ;£33)000 is required for me education ofabout 960 European 
children only and ^20,000 for the education of about 3,318 Indian children ? 
(c) Will the Government kindly state why Indians alone nave been subjected 
to the payment of poll-tax and what steps, if any, have they taken or pro* 
posed to take in this matter ? Is it a fact that in 1930 a deputation of East 
African Indians waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy for the redress of 
this wrong t 

Mr. Bhore, in reply, said that answer to (a) was in the affirmative. As 
regards (b) the Government had not yet received official information on this 
point but understood that the position was as stated. As regards (c) the Hon. 
Member was mistaken in supposing that Indians alone h^ been subjected to 
poll-tax. There was also a poll-tax at a higher rate on Europeans. The Govern- 
ment of India had made representation regarding the system of fuancing 
communal education in Kenya. The answer to the second part of rhis question 
was in the negative. 

Supplementary enquiries by Messrs K. C. Roy and Mr. Rangaswami I^ngar 
elicited that the Government of India is in correspondence with the Colonial 
Office on the subject. 


The Fiji Deputation’s Report. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY, replying to a ques Jon of Mr. Gayaprasad Singh 
and the supplementary enquiries of Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, Mr. Blum 
declared that the Fiji Deputation’s report was highly contentious, its publi- 
cation would only provoke a rejoinder from Fiji authorities as diametrically 
opposed views were held on the subject and would destroy the present atmos- 
phere of helpful negotiations promising proper settlement. 

Kenya Affairs. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, replying to Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, Mr. 
Bhore said that the Government of India were aware that the proposal demanding 
an elected European majority in the Kenya legislature had been mooted by 
leaders of the European non-official community and the matter was receiving the 
attention of the Government of India who were alive to the issue involved. 

Replying to Pandit Hirdayanath Kumru’s supplementary question, Mr. 
Bhore admitted that the Kenya White Paper laid down that the colony would 
not get self-government but Mr. Bhore wanted regular notice to answer the 
query whether Sir B. N. Sarma had given an undertaking to publish the Fiji 
Report and as to when the Fiji Government urged the non-publication of this 
report. 

Position of Indians in Fiji. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, replying to Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. J. W. Bhore, 
(Education Secretary) admitted that as condition precedent to the appointment 
of the Indian Deputation, the Fiji Government, in the Fiji Royal Gazette in 
June 1931 had guaranteed that the position of Indians in Fiji would in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. It was 
true that on the Fiji Advisory Executive Council there was not a single Indian. It 
was equally true that restrictions had been placed on Indians in Fiji in the 
matter of loitering in towns bet ween 1 1 p. m. and 5 p. m., while no such res- 
triction existed in the case of Europeans. Mr. Bhore said that applications 
for lands by Indians were generally limited to 10 acres of agricultural land 
with 30 acres of grazing land, but if an applicant showed he had means to work 
a large area, the application was seldom refused. M regards any steps on 
the part of the Government of India in this direction, they were still in corres- 
pondence and were unable to make a statement. _ - 

Replying to a further question of Gaya Prasad Sin^h, Mr. Bhore said that 
representations in regard to the abolition of poll-tax in Fiji and enlarging 
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municipal franchise in certain localities made by the Colonies Committee of ttue 
Government of India and the decisions arrived at by the Colonial Office* were 
recorded in the correspondence on the position or Indians in Fiji which had 
been published in the resolution of the Government of India No. 34 Overseas 
dated the 12th January 1927. These were matters on which the elected Indian 
representatives in the local council would be in a position to press the views of 
the Indian community on the Colonial Government and the Government of India 
did not propose to take any further steps at present. It was understood that 
restrictions were in force regarding gun licences and purchase of arms by 
Indians but the Government of India nave no information as to what precisely 
these restrictions were. No figures were available from which incidence of 
taxation of different communities in Fiji might be compared. Indians were at 
present represented by one nominated member of the Fiji Legislative Council and 
under the decision recently arrived at by the Colonial Office will be temporarily 
represented by three nominated members until necessary changes can be made 
in the Letters Patent to enable the Indian community to return 3 elected mem- 
bers to the Council. The question of their representation in municipal councils 
has been referred for the consideration of the Colonial Government and would, 
it is understood, be examined in the first instance by a local committee on’ which 
the Indian community would be absolutely represented. 

To a further question by the same member, Mr. Bhore replied : ** The Inter- 
Departmental Conference held in London in 1917 published certain proposals 
for a new assisted system of emigration to Fiji among other colonies tor public 
information and criticism. Assisted emigration to Fiji had not been opened and 
no question of enforcing the recommendations of that conference therefore arises’*. 
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The Council of State. 

The Council of State commenced its winter session on the 8TH FEBRUARY, 
in the new Cbuncil Cumber, New Delhi next to the Legislative Assembly. There 
was a fair attendance of members. 

OfiScial Business. 

The Secretary read a message from the last Assembly signifying its agrees 
ment to the amendments made by the Council to the Indian Bar Council BilU 
Thirteen Bills passed by the Central Legislature in the last session and assented 
to by the Governor-General were mentioned. These included ' the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Cantonment Amendment Act, the Criminal Procedure 
Code third amendment Act, the Indian Bar Councils Act and the Indian 
Evidence Act. 


Privileges Enquiry Committee’s Report. 

After about forty questions had been answered, the President as chairman 
presented the report of the Committee on the privileges of the House. Tire Com* 
mittee was ap^inted at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy, but he having gone to 
the Assembly, Sir Henry Moncrief Smith presented the report. He addM that 
if the members desired to pursue the matter, then the proper course for them 
was to move resolutions for the recommendations of the Committee being given 
effect to. The resolution should be subject to admission and ballot process. 

The Committee consisted of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Messrs. S. R. Das, 
J. Crerar, Ramdas Pantulu, Sir Arthur Froom, Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha, 

Scope of the Enquiry. 

The first question considered was the scope of the Committee’s deliberations 
with special reference to the following two suggestions by the Hon. Mr. l^mdas 
Pantulu : (i) That where a member of the Council of State has committed an 
election offence, he should be treated as having committed a breach of privilege 
and his case should be dealt with by the Council and not by ordinary criminal 
Courts; (2) that the privileges and immunities of members of the legislature 
should be incorporated in the Government of India Act when the Act is next 
amended. It was decided by a majority that questions of general powers, 
privileges and immunities should not be discussed but that the Committee, by its 
terms of reference, was only authorised to consider the question of the privileges 
enjoyed by members of the Council as distinct from tne privileges of the Council 
as a body. The above two suggestions were, therefore, not considered. 

Members’ Allowances. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu suggested that members should only be 
permitted to draw daily allowance for 3 days’ residence before and after the 
meetings of the Council instead of for 7 days as at present. The Committee 
decided unanimously to suggest to the Council to recommend to the Government 
to reduce the existing period of 7 days to 3 days provided that a majority of 
non-official members of the Council are of that opinion. 

The Committee unanimously decided to suggest to the Council to recommend 
to the Government that in the case of non-official members, a daily allowance 
at half the daily rate admissible during a session should be paid for days occupied 
in travelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council provide, (a) that 
the same privilege is extended to the members of the Assembly and (b) that 
proposal meets with the approval of a majority of the non-official m^mberg pf 
the Council. 
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Titlefc 

Tl» Cmmittee decid^ by a majority that there were no grounds for the 
luteraUon of the rule by which a member can reserve a whole compartmente The 
Committee, with the exception of the Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, whstmeni- 
^usly bf oi^inlon that member! 6f the CoUntil ohglrt to retain the title of ‘HoA’ble.’ 
The majority were farther of opinion that in any case, the Committee bugnt not 
to make imy recommendation on the subject of titles for the reason that confer- 
. prerogative of the Crown which in hidii it deleadted to 
His Excelleiiey the Viceroy and hot to the Governor-General iii CouttcU 

Allowances to Resident Members, 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Froom proposed that a member who is a resident of 
* 5 ? ift which the Council It sitting should be entitled to receive daily 
aflowhiicen The Cotnmittee decided to Suggest to the Council to recommend to 
the Govemnient that in such cases, a member should be made eligible daily 
allowance for the days on which he attends a sitting of the House or of a 
Gbinttiittee of Which he is a member* 

Position in the Warrant of Precedence. 

rnie Hon. Mr. Ramadas pantulu proposed that members of both houses should 
be given a definite position in the warrant of precedence. The Committee 
unanimously decided to place on record that it has been brought to its notice 
that owing to the absence of a place in the warrant of precedence for members 
of tne legislature, such members do not always receive on public official occasions 
in the provincj^ the recognition to which their position entitles them. A majority 
of the Committee were of opinion that they should not make any fecoihmei^ation 
tor the assignment of a place in the warrant to members of the Council of State 
as they ^uh^rstand that the warrant is designed to regulate precedence, solely 
pf officials amongst themselves* They think, however, thSt the attention of the 
Government should be drawn to the necessity of taking steps to secure that 
members of the Council should have a recognised position at public functions of 
the nature referred ta 

Exemption from Arms Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu proposed that the privilege Of exemption 
from the operation of the Arms Act should extend to ex-merobbrs of the Council 
of State for life. The Committee decided by a majority that Since the Council 
on 26th February 1923 expressly negatived the lesser proposal that Cx-members 
should be entitled to obtain licences, they were not competent to consider this 
question in the absence of a reference ** ad hoc.” 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu proposed that it should be suggested to the 
Council of State to recommend to the Government that the local Goveminehts 
should be forbidden to take punitive or preventive action against members bf 
tte central legislature who were touring in the discharge of their public duties 
without informing the Government of India. The Committee decided to Aiakd no 
recommendation. 

The Committee considered the following three questions which were raised 
in the debate on the HoUk Rao Sahib Dr. Rema Sws resolution moved on 
ijth February 1026 viz., equal representation the Council and &e Assembly 
on the Standing Advisory Committee and like introductiem of a larger number 
of important bills in the Council with the corc^lary of preference of a larger 
numlm^of bills to a Select Committee of the Gounctl and the establishment of a 
convention that voting by the Aseembly of grants of the Council of Stjste allowance 
etc., ^uld not be niade the occasion for attacks upon the GouncIL Tne 
Committee decided that these questions appointing it as it had been decided to 
so interpret that resolution. 

OAdal Bills. 

fton. Sir Mahothed Habibiillah the introduted a Bill to ainehd the Prdvi- 
deht Fubds Act of 1915 extending the privileges bf providing for cAd age td ^ 
glasses of educatiopal and administrative bodies^ 



PRpillBITKjN OF AMSOHdj. 

{ The Hon’Ue Mr. S. F* iatnqdncei} the 8fi«al Teiijtqcy 46t of i88s 
Bill altering pecuniary liipits in rant euite ns repoaun^ni) l>F liilB 
Grit Justice Co ami t t c a . 

l^^y, Mr. Brayne introduced the Madras ^It Act Atn^dmetM BUI SO #s 
to fix the nunimum charge that could be levied to meet the coat of pwveathiw 
estabUUuaent which had recqatly increasol while there had been lowering flf 
salt duty from Rs. 24 per maund to jfls. t-4 a maund, The House then adjoptaed. 

Prohibition of Alcoholic Liquors. 

On the pTH FEBRUARY, the Hon. Ramadas Pantulu moved for the 
adoption of a policy of prohibition of the use of alcoholic liquors in local 
administratimts under the direct control of the Government of India. He 
confined his motion to these local administrations in order to raise the ndude 



hady however, been one of mere negation. The Hon. Mr. Ramadas iracqa 
the excise policy from the time of Lord Crew and emphasised ih^nfX Mr* 
Brayne’s amendment for a policy of moderation was exactly what ^as 
laid down in but which had tailed to reduce consumption. There wejre 
reliable statistics available to show that reductions in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors had not resulted in a corresponding decrease in the consumption 
of other cheap drink. Thus the popular belief that drink evil had groyrn wai 
absolutely justified. Prohibition was the need of the hour in the interests of toe 
poor people of India. That this was possible was his firm conviction from 
his study of what was going in the Madras Province. He need not, thererefore 
allude to the experience of America. Alcohol was next to poison and stunted 
the growth of the p^ulation both in quality and number. 


Mr. Brayne’s Amendment. 

Mr. Brayne moved an amendment that a policy designed to promote and 
ensur,e moderation in the use of alcoholic liquors be adoptjed in local adminiatra* 
tions under the direct control of the Government of India. This fiormula he saidp 
epitomised the Government of India's policy designed to check contumption kf 
limiting the sale of liquor and consulting local opinion wherever pomiibli^ Pro- 
hibition, on the other hand, was not moral inasmuch as it interfered with the 
liberty of the subject. The State had no right to interfere wiih the domestic 
concerns of individuals, unless there was evidence of such serious abuse as to 
prove a menace to the safety and well-being of the population. Moreover, pro- 
hibition would result in illicit buying and consumption of liquor. Indeed, this 
had happened and was happening in America. In areas covered by the 
resolution, diere was no evidence ol any great drink evil. Since 1883 there had 
been a decreaise of 50 per cent in the quantity of imported liquor and corres- 
ponding decrease in the consumption. This policy v^ould be pur 8 ue 4 so that 
further progress might be achieved in the reduction of consumption. This was 
the only safe and sure policy. 

The amendment of Mr. Brayne was put and carried by si against 14 votes. 
The resolution as amended was then carried, non-officials not cfaaHenging a 
division. 


Central Road Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Suhrawardy moved a resolution recommending that the proceed# of 
taxation on motor transport be earmarked in a separate account for road 
dmedofment and that a C^tral Road D^elopment Fuad under the Government 
of India he formed, out of which a yearly grant be made to each local Goverst- 
ment according to its needs and necessities for the development of quicker 
transport in rural areas for the benefit of the agriculturists in India. Mr. 

S uhrawardy pointed out that his resolution was intended to improve the social 
and economic condition of the agriculturists. It would secure sufficient mc^ility 
of idbour and would also help to equalise the prices in agiicuitural pyoduce ante 
cheapen imported goods. The speaker suggested that heavy import dutiei on 
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motor vehicles are to be odosiderably reduced as recommended by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. A heavy taxation might bring in a large revenue to the 
Government coffers but it would act as a restraint on quicker and convenient 
transport in rural areas. He^ gathered from their report that the present duty 
was about 30 per cent. Reduction of this import duty was sure to give ample 
facilities for the increase of trade in rural parts and the Government would not 
have to incur any loss in matters of revenue. He, therefore, suggested that 
the Government should reduce the import duty on motor vehicles to an appre- 
ciable extent and should'^earmark the revenue derived from this source exclusively 
for the development of roads and improvement of rural transport. 

Sir Arthur Froom, while sup^rting the motion, .did not agree with its 
wording. He, therefore, moved an amendment for a Committee including 
members of both Houses of the Central Legislature to examine the desirability of 
developing roads and to consider the formation of a Central Road Board 
for the purpose of advising in regard to and co-ordinating the policy in respect 
of road^ development. Sir Arthur emphasised that his amendment was not 
antagonistic to the main resolution. The present position was that little or 
no advantage had been taken of motor cars and motor lorries and motor 
transport ; but without good roads there was no use in importing these modern 
methods of transport. The proposal was a productive one, for any development 
of roads would come back in the shape of increased agricultural prosperity. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, thereupon, accepted the amendment which was carried 
without any dissentient voice. 

Official and Non-Official Bills. 

Mr. P. C. D. Chari moved that instructions be issued to official members 
of the Central Legislature to refrain from voting on non-cfficial bills and resolu- 
tions in the Indian legislature. He said there was no difficulty, legal or con- 
stitutional, in the way of accepting the motion. The only question was whether 
itwas necessary or expedient. The speaker quoted elaborately from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report to show how the present practice vitiate the very object 
which the framers of the constitution had in view. It should be the object of 
the official members to give effect to the constitution and the Government should 
accede to the view expiessed in the motion. The control of the Secretary of 
State had been relaxed solely to give full expression to the views of non-official 
members and his motion was quite in accordance with that policy, It was never 
the intention of Parliament that the official block should be used in order to 
indirectly defeat the popular view which roust be given full scope under the Act. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Separation of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Dr. Rama Rao moved that the Posts and Telegraph department and their 
accounts separated. He said that the Telegraph department was working 
at a considerable loss and was consequently a heavy drag on the Postal depart- 
ment. 1 his unjust and unequal combination went to deprive the masses who 
availed themselves of the Postal service in a much larger measure than telegraph 
of the benefits of cheap postage. There was no economy either in the working 
of these two departments together, for in spite of it some old superior staff still 
continued. Nor was any valid ground adduced by the Government for a com- 
bined system except that telegraph charges was paid for in postage stamps 
inerc ’ would be difficulty in apportioning revenues in each department. 
This be staM was a flimsy ground. No such difficulty existed in the case of 
unified receipt stamps in which various provincial Governments had a share and 
none ^uld exist in this case where apportionment could be more easily effected. 
In the interests of the masses, he urged the separation of these two departments. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills. 

On the iiTH FEBRUARY, six official bills were placed on the order 
^per. Three of these had been introduced at its first sitting and two already 
passed by the Assembly. ' 
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On the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Corbett, the Council agreed to the in- 
tfoduction of the Bill amendinf? the law relating to provision, maintenance and 
control of light houses by the Government in British India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Das moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The Council passed the Bill without discussion. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah’s Bill amending the Provident Fund Act 192$ 
was taken into consideration. He emphasised tnat it was to afford relief to the 
deserving class of public servants in ^ucational institutions. 

The Hon’ble S. R. Das, Law Member, then moved the House for considera- 
tion of the Bill amending the Limitation Act 1908, Section 20 and 21 as passed 
by the Assembly. He said that the alterations made in the law were the results 
of suggestions made by the Lower Chamber to the Bill passed by the Council 
last August. 

On the motion of the Law Member, the Council passed the Registration 
Act of 1908 Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

When the Madras Salt Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu expressed his difficulty in according support to a measure 
which left taxation to the Executive. It was a large order to ask the Council 
to entrust the Central Board of Revenue with this power. Any cess levied would 
ultimately fall on the consumer. He wanted statistical details relating to liability 
before he agreed to passing the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Vakils as Chief Justices. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY another batch of six non-official resjlutions 
was placed for consideration by the Council of State. 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved a resolution for the amend- 
ment of the Government of India Act so as to permit the api^intment of High 
Court Vakils as permanent Chief Justices of High Courts of Judicature in India. 
He pointed out that the existing disability arose from the construction eff the 
ambiguously worded Section loi. ^e difficulty really lay in the interpretation 
of words in an obscure proviso to the Section, the words being ^ including the 
Chief Justices and excluding Additional Judges.” The matter came to a head 
when Sir K. Srinivasa -Iyengar was proposed to be ajminted as the Chief 
Justice of the Madras High Court and at that time His Majesty’s Government 
was advised not to depart from the existing practice. The la*e Mr. Montagu 
was ready to recognise that Vakils were as able as Barristers and therefore 
should not be prevented from being raised to the rank of permanent Chief 
Justice. Yet in the year of grace of 1927 the provision was there not only at 
an anomaly, but as a barbarous anachronism. The Law Membership of the 
Government, of India was thrown open to Vakils and two appointments on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council were also thrown open to Vakils. But 
while a Vakil could act as a Chief Justice, he was not allowed to hold the post 
permanently. With few noUble exceptions, Barrister Chief Justices had been 
found sadly wanting in essential qualities for the post. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Transfer of Army Head-Quarters. 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that orders for the transfer of Poona district 
head-quarters from Poona to Secunderabad be immediately cancelled. He 
wished to make it clear that he had absolutely no intention of interfering with 
any military strategy. As soon as the move was mooted, citizens and public 
bodies of Poona expressed their disapproval of the change. Many meetings of 
protMt had been held in an endeavour to persuade the Army Department to 
consider their decision. He opposed this move on behalf of tlie Poona citizens 
house-holders, shop-keej^rs and merchants who feared considerable loss at a 
time when trade depression was beginning to pick up. He oppos^ the transfer 
on economical grounds as well as a large sum of money would have to te spent 
on erection of a new bungalow and head-quarters office at Secunderabad. ^ • 
The resolution was defeated. 
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Thp Nittipnal Demand* 

Tiia Wtxi reaplutioo of Kumar Sinker Roy Ckaudhuri for effect beiag gives 
to the National Dema^ not i^pv^d following the example of members in 
tte A^embly- 

Amendment of (acorne-Tax Act. 

Mn P. C. Desikachari moved the following resolution This Council 
mcommendt to the Governor-General in Council to introduce a Bill in the 
Central Legislature to amend the Indian Income-tax Act by the introduction of 
(a) a provision cn English lines for allowances ip respect of wii^s, children and 
dependants of a^Sifse, (b) a provision on English lines for objections and 
apiieals against assessment, (c) a provision for differentiation for income-tax 
purposes between earned and unearned incomes and (d) a provision for giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Committee for setting 
off the loss sustained in one year against profits earned ip a subsequent year”. 

Mr. Chari, in a Icng speech, referred in detail to the English practice under 
each head and quoted also the views of Dr.. Paranjpye of the Taxation En- 
quiry Committee cn the subject. The principles emmied in the resolution 
were all admittedly sound and he saw no insurmountable objection to their being 
incomtated in Indian law. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, supporting the resolution, said most of the 
amendments urged in the law were of the right character. His opinion was 
that these must be adopted immediately but for unfortunate reasons, neither 
the Council nor the Assembly had discussed the Taxation Committee’s report 
which dealt with several questions concerning taxation. He, therefore, endorsed 
the view generally expressed and in order to give it a practical touch he moved 
an amendment for a committee of members of both Houses of the Central Legis- 
lature to consider the desirability of amending the Income-tax Act on the lines 
suggested by tte mover. 

Mr. Desikachari agreed to the amendment for a Committee and the resolu* 
tion as amoided was carried, the Government not challenging a division. 


Inter-Class Accommodation in S. 1. R. 

Mr. Rama Rao moved for provision of inter-class accommodatioa in the 
South lidiaa Railway, both metre and broad gauges, and fixing of the fare for 
that class at five pics per mile, the same as that charged by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Company. The mover criticised the South Indian 
Railway Aoministraticn and said the Railway Company had been defying 
public opiaijcn in the matter of providing and improving inter-class accommoda- 
tion ip t^ir trains. They had even suppressed the fact of provision of inter-dass 
accommcjdation in up and down Ceylcn beat Mails from their budget submitted 
to thci Government last year. The Cover pmern had also made a misleading 
and ih^rrect statement in the proceedings of the Standing Finance Commitee 
for railways that there was no inter-ctass in S. 1. K., though actually there was 
ipter-dass provided in two trains at last, albeit experimentally. A maximum 
rate of jji pies per mile was Qpllectod from passengers. He quoted facts 
and figures to show that the inter-class v/as popular in S. h R. and urged on 
the Government to take immediate steps to have inter-class accommodation 
provided in all mail and passenger trains of the S. f. Railway, both metre and 
omat) gauges, and to fia the at five pies per mile. 


The Light-Houses Bill. 

On the isTH FEBRUARY, the Council of State agreed to the motiqn of 
Mr. Oprbett that ** T his Council do recommend to the Ifegislative Assembly that 
the Bril tp ccnsolidate and amend the law relating to the provision, maimepance 
apjj control of light houses by the Goveimnent In British Ipdia be nefo^ed fo a 
Joint Committee of this Council and of the lUegii^ivn Assembly and that the 
Joint Committee do consist of 12 members.” 

The Law Member then mmxd that the bill relating to forests, Iransh of 
forest produce and duty leviable on limber and other foxast produce he iakeh 
into consideration. 
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ThA MU wai then taken into consideration and on the nrition of the La# 
Member, after certain vetbal alterations the bill as amended was passed. 

Separate Province for the Andhtas. 

On the i6TH FEBRUARY, four non-official resolutions appeared Oft the 
order gaper When the Council matii Mr. Rarnadas Pantulu moved i— 

'*^i8 Gouhcil recomtnends to the Governor-General in Council to advise 
His Majesty’S Government to take such steps as may be required to constitute 
(he Andhra TeltigU districts into a separate province with a full measured 
responsible Government.” 

Mr. RamadaS Pantulu traced the history of this question at great lengths 
In particular, he referred^ to the conditions laid down by Mr. Crerar, Home 
Secretary, when a proposition for the separation of provinces on a linguistic 
basis was brought forward last year. At that time, the conditions mention^ 
were that the community concerned must express themselves first in the matter, 
secondly, that there must be a stroU'? expression of public opinion and thirdly, 
public opinion must in the first Instance be expressed through the primary aim 
constitutional channel, i^e., Legislative Council. All these conditions had been 
fulfilled in the case of Andhra districts. Successive conferences of the Andhfas 
held under distinguished persons like Sir B. N. Sarma, Raja of Panagal and 
Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao had expressed themselves in favour of a 
separate province. The Andhras were politically-minded, progressive people. 
Tbere was practically unanimity of opinion among the Andhra members of the 
Madras Legislative Council in favour of a separate province. The claim of the 
Andhras for a separate province was recently conceded by the establishment of 
a Separate university. In pleading for a separate province, Mr. Ramadns PantulU 
said tie had in his mind the constitutional future of India as a federal form of 
Government. In outlining the scheme of Government for the Andhra districts, 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said: (i) The province is to be a unit of a congeries of 
self-governing Indian provinces associnted for certain purposes under a respon* 
sible Government of India on a truly federal and ^uasi-federal baSis. (i) 
Governor of the province must be strictly a constitutional Governor. (3) The 
provinces should nave a unicameral, not a bicameral legislature entirely elected 
on the basis of universal adult franchise and on a system of proportioiml 
representation by a single transferable vote. A second chamber in a loCal legis- 
lature contemplated by Section 84-A, Government of India Ac% is a grave danger 
which is to be guarded against. (4) The Executive sh vald be undivided and 
diarchy should completely disappear. The Executive shoui.l be fully responsible 
to the legislature. (5) The province should enjoy as complete a measure of 
fiscal autonomy as is compatible with its relations to the Central Government 
and ally agreed scheme of financial adjustments between the two. (6) Civil 
service should be organised and recruited on a provincial basis except such all- 
India services as may be agreed upon between the Provincial and the Central 
Governments. Covenanted Indian Civil Service should be abolished. (7) The 
Government of India should also be a Government responsible to the legislature. 
The defences of the country will be the exclusive province of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The resolution was put and lost, 28 voting against and ii for. 

Road and Railway Bridge at Mangalore. 

Dr. Rama Rao moved his resolution asking that Hetrairati Bridge ttihr 
Mangalore on the S. I. ^ilway line be made available also for cart traffic 
between Mangalore and neighbouring villages of Ullal, Permanojr, Kbtekat 
He said that owing to congestion in Mangalore and consequent liilh^altldnete 
of the towp this extension Was decided upon by Mr. Vibert, a former Cbllecfor 
of South Kanara and the village of Ultal is now growing into , a sbletidid 
garden city through private enterprise resembling Malabar Hill of Bombay in 
ail respects. The Netravati river between Mangalore aiid Ullal is Hot fotdhMe 
e^ccept by boats and during the floods, pasM^e is rendered alih^t impbesib]^ 
He requested the Government to make some provision for cart tfaffic ^KHlg the 
railway bridf^e which he 9aid could be convenieiitl^ dope ^s the bridge W;a9 
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already meant and suitably constructed for the purpose and thus give some relief 
to suffering Mangaloreans. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Utilising Interest on Muslims’ Desposits 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that steps be taken to make available for the 
improvement and expansion of Muslim education all interest accruing from 
deposits in postal savings banks and Government Securities belonging to Mussal- 
mans who do not, owing to religious scruples* receive interest therefcom and 
that this arrangement be given immediate effect in the provinces in which 
Muslim public opinion is agreeable to the scheme. The mover pointed out that a 
summary of the opinions of provincial and other minor Governments as forwarded 
to the (Comment of India on the subject showed that the majority of Muslims 
consulted are in favour of the formation of a fund for the purpose he had 
suggested and the majority consider that no serious religious susceptibilities of 
the community will be offended. The majority of local Governments also did 
not raise any objection in the scheme. There was a slight opposition to the 
proposal on tne part of a minority and for this reason he had moved in his 
resolution that the scheme be put into immediate operation only in provinces 
where there was no special opposition. 

The motion was declared carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Revision of Court Fees. 

On the 32ND FEBRUARY, Mr. P. C. Deiskachari moved for the appointment 
of an expert committee with a non-ofiScial majority to revise the Court Fees Act 
and the schedule thereto in such a manner as to pitch the scale of court fees as 
low as possible consistently with the production of revenue just sufficient to cover 
all sorts of administration of civil justice. He said that capital expenditure 
should be borne by the general taxpayer while the cost of maintenance alone 
would be borne f3y litigants. He was not for increasing litigation but honest 
litigation should not be checked. The existing schedule was very defective inas- 
much as there was no scientific adjustment in rate. His purpose in asking 
for an enquiry w^as to see that there was a more equitable and rational basis of 
levying fees. He suggested levying of initial fees and (hen increasing the 
rate so that there should be no element of taxation but only of penalty. The 
resolution was lost. 

Restrictions on Medical Practitioners. 

Dr. U. Rama Rao moved that restrictions now imposed on registered medi- 
cal practitioners who did their own dispensing in respect of such matters as 
maintenance of detailed accounts for opium preparations prescribed or dispensed 
by them as medicines for their patients be relaxed. 

Dr. Kama Rao said that the Excise Department was rather harsh on the 
medical ptofession when it demanded of them to maintain detailed accounts 
for every little bit of o ium they prescribed and dispensed, especially when 
such small doses in combination with other drugs could not induce the drug 
habit in a patient or produce intoxication. While a licenced opium vendor 
could sell one tola of opium at a time to any individual who asked for it and 
when that individual could dexterously manage to get as much opium as he 
wanted provided he did not possess more than one tola with him at a time. 
He failed to see why a medical man alone could not be trusted more than the 
licensed vendor and should be harassed and treated as if he were a suspect. 
He wanted the Government to be more generous to the profession and airiced 
them to relax those excise rules so as to give them less worry and more freedom 
of action in regard to opium prescriptions. 

Mr. Brayne, on behalf of the Govemment, pointed out that it was a provin- 
cial subject. The Government of India had, in pursuance of their international 
obligations, given certain sefiemn undertakings in respect of poisonous drugs 
which they could not break. 

^ Dr. Kama Rao suggested that copies of this debate might be forwarded 
to local Governments. Mr. Brayne agreed to this course. Thereupon Dr. Rama 
Rao withdrew the repolutioii, 
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Societies’ RegiBtrslioe Act Amenlment. 

Mr. Khsparde next stood up to sponsor the Bill of Mr, Kelker to ametid 
the SocielS^’ Registration Act in order to allow political associations to be 
registered. Mr. Haig» Home Secretary, supported the Bill but suggested two 
verbal amendments which were agreed to. The Bill, as amended, was then 
passed without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

Diseusston On South African Agreement. 

On the 33RD FE&KUArV the terms of the South African settietnent wei*^ 
discussed in the Council on the motion of Sir Dinsha Wacha conveying to th^ 
Governor -General in Council the appreciation of the Council of the results 
achieved by.the Govermrient of India Delegation to the recent Round Table 
Conference on the Indian question and expressing the hope that the direct 
relations that have now been established may eventuate in lasting amity between 
India and South Africa by a satisfactory settlement of any questions that might 
still require adjustment. 

Sir Dinsha Wacha in moving the resolution said it was the echo of tlm 
general wish expressed by the members of this House after Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah had made his statement the other day. He traced the South African 
problem and pointed out how at one time the exasperation of the Indian com- 
munity had reached a climax threatening a Retaliation Bill in the Central 
Legislature. Fortunately the statesmanship of the Indian rulers and the com- 
monsense of the people withstood all such attempts and now they were in a 
position to congratulate each other ou the happy settlement reactiM. It was 
the strenuous efforts of Lord Reading which very nearly found a via media 
and then in Lord Irwin they had another Viceroy who waS equally patient and 
strenuous in fighting the Indian cause. Circumstances also favoured, for the 
attitude of General Hertzog had considerably changed for the better and not 
only General Hertzog but also South African Statesmen understood the feeling 
and sentiments of the Indian people. These circumstances were very fortunate 
and created a favourable atmosphere for the Round Table Conference. Combined 
with this there was the best selection of representatives from India msde by 
Lord Irwin’s Government. Everybody expected a favourable settlement ana 
this had now been achieved. The delegation from India want to work some- 
thing after the spirit of Locarno. The spirit of Locarno was there in South 
Africa and Sir Dinsha Wacha hoped that this spirit would continue so that 
other points which required adjustment might also be achieved. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah, replying, felt more embarrassed fd-day than 
when he announced the settlement, because encomiums were gracefully lavished 
upon him and other members of the Delegation. But for the enthusiastic 
co-operatioii of his colleagues they would not have been able to achieve much 
good* Indeed the whole delegation worked as a team and the results accomplished 
were really potential of the good which was yet to come. Mr. Gandhi had 
described the position as a change of attitude on the part of the Union Govern- 
ment from ono of remorseless hostility to generous toleration. This connoted 
a change of heart and when this was a^ieved they could Confidently hope that 
the problems in South Africa would go on solving themselves in future. The 
first change was effected by the marvellous work of the Paddison Deputation 
and the restraint exercised by party leaders in the central legislature and the 
Indian press and the public. Inde^, last year the atmosphere had reached rhe 
betitng pdnt when Lord Reading with his usual sagacity and statesmansiiip 
sttnuBioned a conference of party leaders not to bring any motion which wonld 
reenit inlartlier embittering the relations that existed at that time between 
India and South Africa. The advieg was accepted and now they were all in a 
pciitton to see the wisdom of the course. At the same time he widwd to pay 
a handsome tribute to the wisdom, sagacity and statesmanship of the Mii^mrti 
in Sdhth Africa wh3 were quite anxious to explore alt possilde means of soiviiig4 
a probfem which for decades had agitated the public mind both here aad in 
South Africa. In particular Sir Mahomed referred to General Hertzog who dis- 
playnl and Dr. Malan who displayed the godliness of a 
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dergyman, the acute intellect of Ta journalist and the diplomacy of an admiais- 
trator. He also acknowledged the large-hearted hospitality extended to the 
delegation ever since their arrival in South Africa and till the moment of their 
departure. 

Referring to Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s complaint that the legislature was not 
consulted before ratifying the agreement. Sir Mahomed referred to the usual 
practice of the Governmeht of India which, in the case of treaties and agree- 
ment’s never consulted the legislature before ratification. This was the case 
in the mother of Parliament as well. Why, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the 
Interior of a democratic Government himself, announced the terms in the South 
African Parliament by saying that the settlement had been ratified and that 
the Parliament could discuss it later ? Ad mitting for the sake of argument that 
the legislature had a right*to be consulted before ratification, then Sir Mahomed 
felt sure that the Council would have given whole-hearted support to it and 
there would have been nothing like acrimonius discussion thereon. However, 
he noted Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s point that political and municipal franchise 
was not conferred on Indians in South Africa. He felt sure that as feelings 
between the two countries would grow and the atmosphere gained accession of 
strength on the side of Indians the grant of these rights would adjust themselves 
to the prevailing conditions. The settlement now arrived at might be regarded 
as a prelude to the possibility of such a condition. Mr. Pan tulu had remarked 
that South African Indian opinion must be consulted on this settlement. 
According to a Reuter’s telegram received to-day, it appeared that all sliades 
of opinion in the Cape Province applauded the Indian agreement (Swarajist 
Benches : Hear, hear). So, there need be no misgivings on that score. 

Proceeding, Sir Mahomed acknowledged the services to India of Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who acted as a valuable link between the delegation and the Indian 
community in South Africa. Concluding he said If I may borrow a simile 
our deputation was like a body of medical practitioners who were summoned 
to South Africa to examine a patient whose conditions had been pronounced to 
be critical and who was suffering from a chronic disease. We went there, we 
examined the patient, diagonised the disease and applied a certain remedy. 
While leaving the patient, we returned with the satisfaction that he had turned 
the corner. That does not mean that he does not need further nursing and 
looking after. He will continue to be nursed and treated. We hope that from 
day to-day he will make progress until he is himself again. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously amidst general cheers. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Agricultural indebtedness. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY, Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved his resolution 
recommending^ the adoption of measures for the reduction of agricultural indeb- 
tedness in India and to establish land mortgage banks to provide the agriculturists 
with long term and eas^ and productive credit. Mr. Ramadas described the 
position of the agriculturists as one of chronic poverty leading to low agricultural 
production. There had been no organised attempt in India to consider the 
question as a whole. The fact, however, was known that agricultural indebtedness 
amounted to 600 crores and there was general agreement that this indebtedness 
was increasing. Low economic efiUciency of the ryot led to deterioration of soil and 
impaired the productivity of land. I^nd being a national asset, the State was 
bound to preserve its economic state. Moreover, it was the State which derived 
most of Its income from land. Mr. Ramadas quoted the views of Sir Edward 
Maclagan in support of his agrument and opined that the best method of solving 
the problem was to establish land mortgage banks to provide agriculturists 
with long term easy and productive credit. 

Continuing Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said that these banks^could not be started 
without State aid. This State aid should take the form of Government institut- 
«ang assessment value of lands. Secondly, the interest of debentures should be 
guaranteed by State till they become popular. Then the State should also 
invest in mortgage banks moneys lying in deposit with it at little or no interest. 
Lastly, the Trust Act should be so amended as to permit of investment in banks. 
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STEEL PROTECTION BILL 




The Council divided and the resolution was carried. The Council ihtn 
adjourned till the a 8 th when the genera! budget waspresen ted. The Steel Pro* 
tection Bill was discussed on x March. 


Steel Protection Bill. 

On the I ST MARCH Sir George Rainey, in moving that the Indian Slee! 
Industry Protection Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into con- 
sideration, spoke for a little over one hour. After briefly referring to the history 
of protective movement of steel industry in this country, he pointed out that .three 
classes of steel in Jamshedpur required no fresh protection and they were fish 
plates, 'sleepers and tin bar. Heavy and medium rails and galvanised sheet 
required not only I2}i per cent protection, but for other classes of^ steel revenue 
duty would give inadequate protection and substantial addition to it was. there- 
fore, necessary. After comparing the difference in duties as existed now and as 
proposed, Sir George Rainey explained that heavy as the drop had been in the 
prices of imported steel, the cost of production had come down even more 
substantially, while the output of finished steel at Jamshedpur promised to be 
half as large again as the output which was believed to represent the full capacity 
of the works in 1924. Continuing, Sir George said that the Tata Steel Company 
was hoping now to reduce the cost of production in Jamshedpur and by April 1934 
they would be able to dispense with any scheme of protection from the Govern- 
ment. After explaining to the House the method adopted by the Tariff Board 
in fixing the cost of production of steel in Jamshedpur, the speaker went on to 
say that the measure of protection . now sought to be given was the difference 
between the fair selling price for Indian manufactures and the estimated prjee 
at which imported steel entered India. Explaining why purchasers were willing 
to pay extra to get British steel, Sir George said that British steel was made to 
what was known as the British standard of si^ciflcation laid down by the British 
Engineering Association in consultation with the users and manufacturers. If 
neither British nor continental steel could be used to determine the measure 
of protection, it was natural to ask why the 1924 plan should not be adopted. 
If it was, the price of standard steel would become unmanageably high. Apart 
from this, it was impossible to fix the amount of duty unless it could first be 
ascertained what proportion of his output the Indian manufacturer would sell 
to the purchasers who would pay British price and what proportion to those 
who would only pay continental price. Continuing, Sir George maintained that 
in view of India’s treaty obligations it was impracticable to impose a basic 
duty on British steel and anti-dumping duties on steel imported from particular 
countries.^ On the scheme to combine protective duties with bounties, the speaker 
said that in proportion as protective duties achieved their object the payment of 
bounties became financially impossible. On the proposal to differentiate between 
expensive standard steel and cheap standard steel, he said each class supplied 
a different demand and, therefore, differentiation was impossible. 

After examining at length the alternative schemes brought forward before 
the Assembly Sir George answered the criticism in respect of alleged imperial 
preference in the Bill. The Government, he said, were actuated by no motive 
other than that India should benefit. After explaining the reasons why conti- 
nental steel was cheaper because of certain methods adopted in the continent 
for production of such steel, Sir George said that the proposed scheme was the 
work of an entirely impartial body and had a strong claim to the endorsement of 
the council of State. 


Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu then moved his amendment laying down that it 
was open to the Governor-General in Council if satisfied that articles under part 
seven of the schedule were being imported at such a price as was likely to 
render ineffective the protection intended to be affords to similar articles 
produced in India to increase such duty by notification as he thought fit. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said the combined effect of the scheme of differcniiad 
duties and the official scheme was open to grave objections of a political and 
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Qcoupnuc cliaraclttr. The Biitieh pdUs aiid the Anglo-Indian press were siting 
the committal of the Assembly to this principle as a good a^ury lor tte 
future of British trade. Economic objections were equally serious if not more. 
The scheme imposed unnecessary burden on the consumer of at least Rs. 40 lakhs 
per annum computed on a cautious basis without benefit to the Indian industry. 
This additional burden operated to alRwd a generous measure of preference to 
Ibe British manufacturers and put illegitimate protective duties into the pocket 
of the Coyernment. The consumers of steel in places like MadraSi Bombay, 
Karachi and Burma were compelled! to pay higher prices for coatinentfd steel 
wUh which the Tatas dkl not compete. Then there was a real danger if 
inferior steel was placed on the Indian market at a high cost. His scheme was 
thiSf Duties to be imposed were duties proposed in the official scheme for 
British manufactures and called«basic duties. This duty was to be uniform on 
steel coming into India from any source instead of additional duties now pro- 
p<^d* To protect Tatas against continental competition an amount equal to 
additional duty should be given by way of bounties. Tlie amount o these 
bounties would approximately be Rs. 2$}i lakhs, a fund from which could be paid 
the excess of the amount realised by protection duties over ordinary revenue 
duties* This excess was estimated at Rs. lakhs. The merits of this scheme 
were that it would eliminate the most objectionable feature of securing British 
preference besides removing unnecessary burden from off the shoulders of the 
consumers. It would not at any rate heighten it. It would also prevent the 
Govexnnient deriving additional illegitimate revenue from protective duties and 
finally afford the same protection to Indian industry as the official scheme without 
its drawbacks. 

The House then divided and rejected Mr. Pantulu’s amendment by 32 
against II votes. Clause two was then passed withous opposition. 

Sir Sankaran’s Amendment. 

Sir Sankaran Nair then moved the insertion of a new clause after clause 
two to the effect that if was shown that there was no difference in quality 
between articles of British and non-British manufacture, no protective duty at 
special or differential should be imposed. Sir Sankaran Nair said that En^;- 
land was anxious to exclude the Luxumberg Steel combine and prevent conti- 
nental steel from competing with her. In the present state of India’s mind, 
the Government should not do anything that smacked of this. 

Continuing^ Sir Sankaran said that if continental steel was satisfactorily 
shown to be of the same quality as British standard steel, no differential duties 
should be levied. In other words, bis amendment wanted a distinction to be 
made not between British and continental steel but between standard and non- 
standard steeL 

Sir Sankqran’s amendment was thrown out by 30 against 12. The. House, 
theseaftpr, passed all clauses of the bill. 

Bill Passed. 

Mr. Pantulu did not move his other two amendments as they were inter- 
selated to his first one which had already been rejected by the House. 

Sir George Rainey then moved that the bill as it stood be passed. Seth 
Govindas, in opposing the motion on behalf of the Congress Party, said they 
teere not against the protection of indigenous industry, but they were strongly 
oppoMd to imperial preference introduced in the bill. Sir George Rainey not 
relying llie motion was put to vote and carried without division. The House 
then adjourned. 

On the 3RD MARCH the Council had a brief sitting with non-official 
resolutions. On the 5th March, the House' hckl a general discussion of the 
Government of India’s Budget. 

Malpe-Mangabre Line. 

^ On the 7TH MARCH, Dr. U« Rama Rao moved for construction of a new 
r^way line between Mangalore and the nearest British territory and that provi- 
sion be made for the purpose in the Railway Budget. 
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Df. Rstna Rao traced the.hiatory of asitatioa for railway faeilitiea ia 
anA North Canarm Districts and said that all proposals had been rejected by 
Government under various pretexts. In view of Mangalorc-Maipe line survey 
might be extended and the gap made up. The suggested line, said the mover, 
would bfing happiness to people. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


Compulsory Military Training For Students. 

Mn Ramadas Pantulu then urged the adoption of measures of provision of 
comMiory military training for college students in Indian Universitirt. Mr. 
Pantaltt condemned the educational system which was making weaklings^ 
youttgmen. ^ysical education was as necessary as intellectual cducatitm. rre 
quoted the Eshter Committee’s Report to prove that students corps were likely to 
furnish best material on which to build nationil army. If he was asked for a 
parallel to his move in other countries he would ask the counter question whether 
any other counry emasculated the nation by law as in India. In the Madras 
University they had already been moving in favour of compulsory military training. 
Continuing, Mr. Ramadas condemned the excuse that during vacations h was 
not possible to look after the arms of the University Corps* He would ask 
what had become of police stations and other Government offices. Although 
Universities like Benares and Aligarh were demanding compulsory training. 
Government were taking an indefensible attitude. He deplored the lack of 
facilities military training of Indians either in India or in England. There 
was no danger cither to the Empire or to the permanence of British rule m 
organising a sound national militia as a second line of defence. 


Mr. Desikachari’s Amendment. 

Mr. Desikachari opined that the resolution did not realise the difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance. If the mover’s object was provision for military drill 
and training in arms to that effect the word** compulsory” ought to give way to 
the words “further facilities.” 

The House without division carried Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s resolution as 
amended by Mr. Chari. 


Combating Tuberculosis. 

Sir Ebrahim Taffer then moved his resolution for immediate steps to 
taken to call a conference to discuss the question of a provision of tuberculosis 
hospitals, sanatoria and institutions for training practitioners in tuberculosis 
treatment throughout India. Sir Ebrahim said the Government could start 
off in a very definite way to combat the scourge where they know it existed. 
During the past twenty years there had been a noticeable progressive increase 
in the extent of infection by about fifty percent over the previous figure. He 
admitted that a certain amount of relief work had during the years been under- 
taken by the provincial and central Goveinments. But in view of the vastness 
of the task, previous efforts had been a bare tinkering at the problem. 

The resolution was accepted by the Government and passed by the Council 
which then adjourned. 

Control over Medicinal Drugs. 

On the pTH MARCH, Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved his resolution urging all pro- 
vincial Goverismenfs to take immediate measures to control the craze for medicinal 
drugs by legisla- tion for sta ndardization of preparation and sale of such drugs. 

Ebrahim quoted from discussions at the last Science Congress that there was 
a tendency, among practitioners to overdose their patients with drugs which meant 
that an enormous amount of money was wasted cn medicines. He did not intend in 
this resolution to interfere directly with provincial control over ordiiiary narcotic 
drugs such as opium because he realised it was a matter connected wtth excise 
revenue and also that excise policy was a transferred subject. There should, 
however, be absolutely no difficulty fc seeing that drugs and drug preparatiom 
manufactured in this country were subject to Government control to see that ^ 
the quality of preparation was at least up to tlie standard laid down in the 
Fbarmaccqxieta. All round the world there was lon^ trial of human misery and 
suffering due to indiscriminate use of. drugs ostensibly as medicineS} but actually 
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as narcotics and intoxicants. He, therefore, declared that the fight must be 
waged against threatened dangers to the people of this country. 

An Amendment. 

Sir M. Dadabh(^ moved an amendment calling upon all provincial Oovem- 
ments to control medicinal drug traffic. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Amendment of Forests Act. 

Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha then urged the appointment 'of a committee 
to suggest the amendment of Forests Act and said that, since the passinsr of 
the measure in 1878, conditions had chan?ed with the result that provisions 
were now proving a hardship to the people. With a view, therefore, to so amend 
the Act as to meet modern requirements, he would urge acceptance of his motion. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved an amendment to refer the matter to local 
Governments for opinion. The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Indian Delegation to League Assembly 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, moving his resolution in favour of the appointment of 
an Indian to lead India’s delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
at the next and subsequent sessions, recalled his previous resolutions on the 
subject. He also recalled Mr. Das’s reply last year that the Government hoped 
to appoint an Indian to be the leader. The speaker who was in England at the 
time when the leader was chosen from among Britishers last year wrote a 
letter to *‘The Times” of London and had asked whether eminent Indians like 
Lord Sinha and the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Ali Iman 
were not considered qualified to lead the Indian deputation. Sir Mahomed Sbafi 
and Mr. Das had said on previous occasions that under the existing constitu- 
tion, the Secretary of State was ultimately responsible for the matter. To the 
allegation that the quettions before the League of Nations also involved those 
of international or foreign relations, Sir Phiroze Sethna replied that the Govern- 
ment of India had also foreign relations to deal with and asked whether 
Indians in the Government of India were not found qualified for the purpose. 
To choose, not necessarily a member of the British cabinet but always from 
among the Britishers, the leader of the deputation was unwarranted and 
unjustified and constituted a slur that there was no competent Indian to lead 
the delegation; but the Government of India themselves ought to tell the 
Secretary of State to choose an Indian like Sir Mahomed Habibullah who led 
the Indian deputation to South Africa with remarkable success. 

The resolution was carried 25 voting for and 18 against it. The House 
adjurned. 

Ofilcial Bills. 

On the loTH MARCH, on the motion of Mr, S. R. Das, the Council agreed 
to pass the Bill amending certain enactments and repealing certain other enact- 
ments. The Bill to amend the Sea Customs Act for certain purpose having been 
agreed to on the motion of Mr. Brayne, Mr. S. R. Das moved for certain verbal 
amendments in the Bill for amending Indian Limitation Act as passed by the 
Assembly. The amendment was agreed to without discussion and the Bill as 
amended was passed unanimously. 

Members’ Privileges. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu then moved the following resolution: This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to give effect to the 
following recommendations of the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
privileges and status of members of the Council of State : — 

(i) that members should be permitted to draw daily allowance for a period 
of three days’ residence before and affer the meeting of the Council instead of 
the existing period of 7 days ; 

, (2) that in the case of non-official members a daily allowance at half the 

daily rate admissible during a session should be paid for days occupied in 
travelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council provided that the 
same privilege is extended to members of the Assembly; and 
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(3) that a member who Is a resident of the place in which the Council is 
sitting i^ould be made eligible for daily allowance for the days on which he 
attended a sitting of the House or of a committee of which he is a member. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu traced the history of the question and said that the 
committee had been appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy who, as a 
Member of the House, had suggested taking up this question^ in committee 
instead of Dr. Rama Rao’s motion in favour of discussing it in open House. 
The Committee had already made certain recommendations which it was for the 
Government now to carry into effect. 

The House divided on the first clause which was rejected by fifteen against 
seven. After the first clause had been rejected, the second and third as amended 
by Mr. Das were carried. The Council then adjourned. 

The Hindu-Muslim Problem. 

On the 16TH MARCH, after a week’s recess, the Council of State held an 
important sitting with a non-official resolution and amendments of a contentious 
character. 

Sir Sankaran Nair moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
that the number of members of Legislative Councils in India be not increased, that 
no additional powers be conferred on them expressly or by implication and 
that ro further step towards responsible Government be taken until Hindus and 
Mahomedans agree to dispense with the election of members to those Councils 
by separate electorates composed only of Hindus or Mahomedans. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, speaking on behalf of the Government, paid a 
tribute to the remarkable manner in which Sir Sankaran Nair had mov^ his 
resolution. He had no hesitation in sa^ng that it was a remarkable resolution of 
a remarkable personality and not a backbencher. In the opinion of some, it 
would mean that if effect were given to Sir Sankaran Nair’s motion the Reforms 
should be put off indefinitely until and unless the differences referred to were 
composed. Continuing, the Home Member said that the authors of the Montagu 
Chelmsford report clearly recognised that separate representation would per- 
petuate class division and stereotype the existing relations, but they were 
convinced that the present system must be maintained until conditions altered 
even at the price of slower progress towards the realisation of common citi- 
zenship. The same was the view of the Franchise Committee. After mentioning 
the names of the Councils where separate representation was given to minorities 
like Mahomedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Non-Brahmins and Europeans, the 
Home Member referred to the evidence given by Sir Sankaran Nair before 
the Southborou^h Committee where he was in favour of separate representation 
for Non-Brahmins because he could not help giving it. Sir Sankaran’s later 
evidence showed that he proposed the method of reservation of seats and not 
communal electorate. He (the Home Member) knew what it was to suffer 
from the tyranny of the majority. He was undergoing that tyranny for the last 
three years in the Assembly. He was not surprised at the feeling of apprehen- 
sion among minority communities in a country where universal conception of 
relations between majority and minority as existing in England and advanced 
countries had not been nilly attained. He knew the short-lived Bengal pact, 
but there were also resolutions of the Muslim League which were not helpful. 
The majority of the Muddiman Committee was not prepared to recommend the 
substitution of reservation of seats for separate electorates. The views of the 
minority on the committee were in direct opposition to Sir Sankaran Nair’a 
resolution. The Government of India, therefore, had not and could not change 
its attitude in regard to this question as the demand for separate representation 
of minorities instead of diminishing had continually been on the increase. The 
reforms were in some measure responsible for this position. Power had been 
graually handed over to representatives of the people and the exercise of that 
power had become a source of strife between the two grea* communities in thi^ 
country. Mr. Jinnah had said that nationalism could not be created by having 
mixed electorates, but Sir Sankaran Nair said that it was not possible to have 
nationalism with separate electorates. As Lord Irwin said at P<ma communal 
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represetitdtion furomoted division. The situation demanded a wide measttre of 
mutual toleration and until that sta^e was reached any substantial modifica^ 
tion of the existing system would largely depend upon the general oonsent of 
alt communities. The Government, said the Home Member, were prissarily 
convinced that the relations between Hindus and Mahomedans would have been 
more bitter than what they .were now if they had attempted to force on ttie 
people in 1919 reforms without some form of communal representation. Of 
course, so long as the British Government was in India, they would see that 
the two communities did not break their head s but let the western conoeption 
of relations between majorit)] and minority be developed. Whatever the result 
of the debate, he hoped that it would proceed in such a manner as to leave 
some room for further progress on the path of reforms. 

Mr« Suhrawardy's Amendment 

Mr. Suhrawatdy, in moving his amendment, favouring the institution 
of separate electorates* without reducing the majority into a minority or even 
to equality, deplored that Sir Sankaran Nair with his quarter of a century's 
rlistinguislii^ public life behind him should have brought forward the resolu- 
tion. Mussalmans were in a minority and their educational facilities were not 
many. Sir Sankaran was mistaken if he thought that muslims were opposed 
to further extension of constitutional reforms. On behalf of Bengal, he would 
ask Parliament to grant reforms, but he was bound to say that consistent with 
their position in the country they could not agree to Sir Sankaran’s motion. 
To bis mind the joint electorate was the ideal end in view. (Cheers), but in the 
meanwhile mass psychology had to be changed. It might be argued that seats 
might be reserved for Mussalmans. He did not call it altogether a bitter 
pill, but he would say that Sir Sankaran Nair instead of telling Mussalmans to 
give up what little they had should tell the Hindus to observe the spirit of the 
^age *‘Live and let live”. 

Sardar Jaidev Singh’s Amendment. 

Sirdar Jaidev Singh Uberoi explained that Sir Sankaran’s motive was not 
to retard progress towards Swarai but to apply indirect means of bringing 
about the much desired unity between the communities. To the extent, therefore, 
his resolution deserved welcome, but at the same time they should not forget 
that the authorities of the Montford scheme had distinctly recognised the 
necessity for communal representation. He would say that the communal 
electorate was certainly an impediment He, therefore, removed what he called 
a media amendment favouring separate representation of important minorities, 
but he was sure that joint electorates would serve the very purpose of communal 
electorates. As a Sikh, he would be only too glad to find nis community in a 
joint electorate. 

The position of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature on commu*^ 
nal representation was explained by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. He observed : The 
Congress stands for national unity on a footing of inter-communal harmony. 
Its scheme of responsible Government is broad-based on what may comprehen- 
sively be described as national as opposed to sectional or communal ideals. We 
believe that our salvation lies in clear conception and practical realisation of 
a united India nation. The Congress never accepted the political heresy that 
co-existence in India of communities, cultures, castes and languages is a Ireal 
imnediment to the attainment of full nationhood and freedom by the people of 
this country, but we are alive to the fact that nationhood and frmoni cannot 
be attained withont our developing a full and practical sense of justice to all 
communities and creeds which is in no way inconsistent with nationalism and 
which alone can safoguard the legitimate rights of minorities in any schemes of 
political reconstruction of India. It is an inevitable feature at present. This 
position was made perfectly clear in the National Ilemaad placed before the 
central legislature in September 1925 wherein we insisted upon Gowemnient 
taking steps to constitute a suitaMe agency adequately representative of all 
Indian, European an ! Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due regaid to the 
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Interests of minorities a detailed scheme of Self-Government based on the prin- 
ciples enumerated in that demand. Representation of communities in India in 
just and adequate proportions in various spheres of national life and activity 
with safeguards to automatica ly ensure in time full nationalism and complete 
obliteration of communalism is but a corollary to the practical application of 
these principles to the solution of the communal problem. The Congress 
undoubtedly stands for securing such just representation through the medium of 
joint electorates and joint action on the part of all communities. Undoubtedly, 
all patriotic and intelligent Hindus and Mahomedans recognise the value of 
joint electorates as great unifying factors in national upbuilding. They are also 
alive to disputing and disintegrating tendencies of separate electorates and 
are conscious of their being serious obstacles to the attainment of Self-Govern- 
ment. There is, therefore, a desire on their part to arrive at an honourable 
understanding in the matter which will be for the lasting benefit of their common 
motherland. It is true that in the attempt to effect a satisfactory settlement, 
some Moslems and Hindus advocate retention of separate electorates for some 
time longer, but they confess they do so merely with a view to help to obliterate 
all traces of mutual distrust which unfortunately mars the relations of the two 
communities at present. They concede that separate electorates are a necessary 
evil and are temporary expedients to tide over the difficulties of the present 
situation which is hoped to be a passing phase of our national struggle for 
freedom. This sentiment in itself is an ample vindication of the policy and 
principles of the Indian National Congress. The Congress is doing all it can 
to remove distrust and to brin^ the two communities together. The question 
is now engaging the serious attention of all right-thinking Hindus and Moslem 
leaders and no avenue likely to lead to a settlement will be left unexplored. 
The report of the Working Committee of the Congress will be presented very 
soon to the A. I. C. C. 

I believe that Sir Sankaran Nair v/orded his resolution in the extreme form 
he did in order to draw pointed attention of the Council to the manifest danger 
of communalism and he could not have expected either community to accept 
his proposal to stop all further constitutional advance even in the contingency 
contemplated by nim. The matter is essentially one for negotiation and settle- 
ment between the two communities. It is, therefore, impossible for Congressmen 
to agree to any commitments in anticipation of such a settlement. While we 
hold fast to our ideals of nationalism and nave an abiding faith in their ultimate 
realisation, we recognise that there are no short cuts to that goal such as the 
one suggested in the resolution. That way lies unwisdom, for we shall play 
thereby into the hands of vested interests whose one aim is to delay progress 
and perpetuate their domination. 

There is also another reason for our inability to support the resolution. 
Sir Sankaran Nair overlooked an important consideration in seeking to apply 
his deterrent remedy to the whole of India. In many provinces the Hindu- 
Moslem problem does not exist for all practical purposes. If simultaneous and 
uniform progress is not practicable or attainable in all provinces in India owing 
to communal disharmony in some provinces, that is no conceivable reason for 
denying further advance to provinces in which Hindus and Mahomedans are 
able to co-operate in putting their shoulders to the wheel of progress. Such 
provinces may perhaps serve as object lessons and demonstrate to other pro- 
vinces the benefits of mutual trust and communal harmony as leading to speedier 
progress. 

Mr. Suhraward/s amendment which seeks to instal separate communal 
electorates as the basic and fundamental principle of the Indian constitution is 
undoubtedly a most retrograde proposal. 1 beg of the advocates of separate 
electorates, be they Hindus or Moslems— there are such advocates in both the 
communi ties— to ^use and give a calm thought to the implications of their 
demand. If the aim of my Hon’ble friend who moved the amendment is to^ 
secure the return of strong Moslem representatives through separate electorates, 
is it not likely that Hindus who are in a majority in many provinces will also 
return aggressively communal Hindus to the elected bodiesf How will this 
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fMTocm help tlM Moslem minorities to secure their rights? If representatives 
ii both communities come through the same electorates, are there not more 
Changes ibr larger manifestation of good feeling and co-operation among them? 
Again, my Hon'ble friend speaks of effective representation. Mav I know how 
a minority can ever be effectively represented even on a communal basis in a 
province like Madras where the Modems form about 7 per cent of the poptda- 
lion? If they are given 15 per cent of the elected seats, can they have effective 
representation? How can 25 Moslems enforce their views against non- 
moslems? No minority can become effective unless it is converted into a 
majori^ or an equality. It is through the compelling forces of nationalism and 
patriotism that the good sense of the majority is developed not to override the 
rights of minorities. It is this conviction that led Indian, Christian and Farsi 
oommunities to favour all along jmnt electorates. 

If, however, extraneous safeguards are desired for preventing majorities 
from treading upon the corns of minorities, then we shall have to resort to one 
or two expedients. We must either invest the executive with large residuary 
powers of interference to protect minorities or secure statutory safeguards by 
enacting suitable provisions in the fundamental laws of the constitution against 
infringement by majority communities of religious and social rights of minorities. 
My Moslem brethren will not stand to gain anything by vesting in the executive 
large residuary powers. If the executive Government functions as a responsible 
Government, it must necessarily yield to the popular will which is synonymous 
with the will of the Non-Moslem majority and will be impotent to protect the 
Interests of Moslem minorities. If the executive on the other hand, continues 
to be irresponsible to the legislatures, neither the Moslems nor the Hindus will 
ever get self-government. The alternative which is the proper course, therefore, 
for all minorities is to ask for enacting safeguards in fundamental laws of the 
constitution. This was already recognised and expressly provided for in the 
National Demand in which representatives of all parties in the central legislature 
have joined. Let us not, therefore, commit political suicide by pexpetuating 
communal electorates. Notwithstanding most extreme forms imaginable in 
which the honourable movers of the original resolution and the amendment 
clothed their respective proposals, I trust that this debate will not add to the 
existing tension but will on the other hand, serve as as opportunity for frank 
and free discussion of a vital problem with a view to its satisfactory solution. 

I hope at all events that it will bring home to the minds of the people the truth 
thatif India is privileged to have even a distant vision of the promised land, 
it should see with both its tyes, and if India is to breathe the air of freedom 
eveatuahy it should also do so with both its lungs, the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s Reply to the Debate. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde having reserved his amendment limiting communal 
representation to the terms of the Lucknow pact. Sir Sankaran Nair replied to 
the debate. He said his idea of the word minority had been much misunder- 
stood. Mafaomedans in Bengal were not a minority community. Similarly 
Madras Non-Brahmins were in a majority and still all these claimed communal 
representation. Was it being contested, asked Sir Sankaran Nair, that even 
If there should be only five persons of a particular community in any one 
province, as for instance Sikhs in Madras, they should have a separate elec- 
torate? Continuing he instanced the case of Europeans who, though returned 
to the Council in small numbers, stated their case well and briefly and trusted 
to the common sense of the house. If the decision was perverse, they looked to 
the executive Government to override the council’s decision in their favour. 
That ought to be, in his opinion, the attitude of the minority communities. 

Resolution Withdrawn. 

All amendments having been lost without division, Sir Sankaran Nair 
withdrew the resolution. 

Constitution of Advisory Committees. 

Mr, Ramadas Pantulu then moved for modification of rules rebting to 
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constitution of departmental advisory committees to provide for electioR of att of 
their members instead of electing panels from which members were selected at 
present. The mover said that self-respect demanded that all members* for 
these committees should be elected. 

The resolution was rejected, the mover not challenging a division. 

Presidentship of the Council. 

On the 2 1 ST MARCH Sir Sankaran Nair moved his resolution favouring 
the amendment of the Government of India Act so as to provide for the Governor- 
General being the President of the Council and said he desired to restore the old 
practice obtaining in the Imperial Legislative Council. The President, he said, 
ought to be impartial and a paid permanent Government Officer could not be 
above suspicion in the present transition stage. Moreover, it was not a civilian 
that should preside over the destinies of the House, but one who was nurtured in 
traditions of democracy. He thought a parliamentarian was better likely than a 
civilian to relay and favourably interpret the rules and regulations. From his 
own experience in the past, he would say the Viceroy as President of the House 
was a living reality. 

Continuing, Sir Sankaran Nair said that, when the Viceroy could not find 
time, a member of the Executive Council could preside. 

Mr. Desikachari’s Amendment. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved an amendment providing for the appointment 
of an elected non-official member as President of the House. The object of the 
Government of India Act being to vest more power in elected representatives of 
the people, it was but fair that they should be given opportunities of guiding the 
proceedings of the House. 

The amendment was lost without a divison. 

Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu moved another amendment for the election of the 
President by the Council of State from among the elected members subject to 
the Governor-General’s approval. He declared that bicameral system of legis- 
lature in the Central Government in India had come to stay and the reform 
would certainly go to improve the upper chamber. If the Assembly was entrusted 
with the task of electing its own President, there was nothing against this 
House being entrusted with the same right. 

The amendment, on being put to division, was rejected by 32 votes against fo. 

Mr. Pantulu, speaking on Sir Sankaran’s resolution, opposed the appoint- 
ment of the Governor-General to the Presidentship of the Council of State. He said 
it would undesirable for the Governor-General to preside over the House not 
only on account of the personal difficulties of His Excellency but also because it 
tended to go against the progressive nature of the constitution. 

Sir Sankaran Nair, replying, said that if an executive official should preside 
over the deliberations of the House, it was much better to have the Viceroy for 
the purpose. The motion was rejected. 

Warrant of Precedence. 

Lala Ramsarandas then moved a resolution favouring steps to secure 
assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to Members of the 
Council of State, Assembly and Provincial Councils. Sir Umar Hayat Khan and 
Major Akbar Khan supported the motion, the later with some reservation. 

Sir Arthur Froom moved an amendment restricting the scope of the motion 
only to members of the Council of State. Mr. Chari supported the amendment 
which was accepted by Lala Ramsarandas. The motion as amended was agreed to# 

Debate oh Currency Bill. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Currency bill was taken up for consideration in 
the Council on the motion of Mr. Brayne. ^ 

Mr. Brayne said that the amendments made in another place did not 
affect the main principles of the bill, which had been widely discussed. Adjust- 
ment in prices had taken place more on the side of xs. 6d. ratio than on tbs 
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side of IB. 4d.^ The charge that the Government had effected manipulation In 
order to maintain exchange at is. 6d. was unfair and unfounded* If is. dd. 
ratio was adopted, then it would mean ^ definite remission of provincial contribu- 
tions. Otherwise, there would be additional taxation or no remission. Reversicn 
to is. 4d. ratio combined with reduction of salt duty would mean deficit of 
about Rs. 5 crores in 1927,28, and larger deficits in future years. The effect 
of this action on the credit of India and on her powers to borrow would be 
aopalling. He, therefore, asked the House to look at one picture which was one 
of continuing and abiding prosperity and another which was one of gloom and 
disapi^intment. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, Member of the Currency Commission, was the 
first to Sfjeak on the motion. He w»arroly protested against the attacks made by 
irresponsible members in the Assembly on the members of the Commission who 
were not there to defend themselves. As for himself, he did not resent the 
accusations. But it was his duty to defend Sir Henry Strakcch who had been 
described as having muddled the currency in South Africa and also muddled 
the currency in India. It w’as regrettable that Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, 
himself a member, had not the gallantry enough to protest against this charge, 
especially when Sir Purushottamdas had, in his own speech, showered encomiums 
on both the Right Hon’ble Hilton Young and Sir Henry Strakocli. His attitude 
w'as of great significance at the same time. He repudiated Sir Purushottamdas’s 
charge that is. 6d. ratio w^as a broad day loot. This charge meant that the 
Commission had made up its mind for is. 6d. which was not the case. If any 
one on the Commission,, had made up his mind on the ratio, it was Sir Purushot- 
tamdas Thakurdas whom the Government should not have selected for that 
reasen. For had not that member made himself responsible for the two bills 
asking the Government to fix the ratio at is. 4d.? The selection of Sir Purushot- 
tamdas was not fair to the Government or to Sir Purushottamdas himself. 

Amendment to Ratio Clause. 

On Sir Arthur Froom’s suggestion the question was put and the bill was 
taken into consideration. 

Seth Govindas, moving his amendment favouring is. 4d. averred that India 
was not bound down by the Commission’s recommendatiens, for the Cemmissien 
itself was prejudiced m favour of foreign capitalists and the Government cfficials. 
As agriculturist and businessman himself, he claimed to know the real interests 
of the agricultural population. He did not subscribe to the prcpcsiticn that the 
ratio was less important than gold standard or gold cuirency. He centended 
that prices had by no means ceme down as alleged. The Indian agricultuiists 
consumed only 7 per cent of the imports. Ihey would certainly Icse by is. 6d. 
ratio. The Government’s action w'as like robbing Indian Peter to pay English 
Paul and that Sir Basil was like Nero fiddling when Rome was burning. Was the 
Council going to vote for a ratio which would result in the shutting down of mills 
and other industrial concerns and result in Icck-outs and labour disturbances? 

The Council divided on Seth Govindas’s amendment for is. 4d. ratio and 
rejected it by 31 against 10 votes. The House then adjourned. 

On the 25TH MARCH the Council re-assembled to discuss the amendments 
in respect of clauses other than clause four of the Currency Bill. 

Seth Govindas and Mr. P. C. Desikachari respectively moved their amend- 
ments recommending the institution of an independent gold mchur in India. 
Seth Govindas averred that the policy adopted since 1809 was inculcating more 
suspicions in popular mind that the Government instead of giving India a gold 
currency and gold coin according to her desire were taking away all available 
gold to England when India wanted gold. She was forced to a token currency 
which she did not likeu ' 

Mr. Desikachari made a passionate appeal in support of his amendment 
•for minting of gold mohurs. He challegcd any member to deny that there was 
a demand for gold coins. 

Both the . amendments of Seth Gmdndas and Mr. Desikachari were defeated 
by ^7 against 10 votes. 
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Lala Ramksaradas’ amendment opposing demonetisation of sovereign was 
ruled out of order and Mr. K. S. Roy Chowdhry unsuccessfuly moved two amend- 
ments on purchase of gold at Currency Office. 

All aauses of the Bill having been passed, Mr. Brayne moved the third 
reading of the Bill. r . / 

Tuc Bill was passed without division, Swarajists and few others crying “ No.” 

Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bills. 

On the motion of Mr. Brayne, the Council agreed to the Assembly’s re- 
commendation to refer the gold standard and Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank 
Bills to a joint Committee of both the Houses consisting of 28 members. 

Finance Bill Passed. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Finance Bill which was passed by the Assembly 
was discussed in the Council. 

Mr. Brayne pointed out that the Assembly’s reduction of salt duty to 
As. 10 meant a little over 3 crores of loss in the revenue and corresponding 
effects on the Government programme of remission of provincial contributions. 

Sir Omar Hayat Khan moving the restoration of the salt tax to Re. 1/4 
characterised the agitation for the reduction of the duty as a bogus war cry and 
also criticised the late Mr. Gokliale in this connection. 

The House divided and carried Sir Omar Hayat Khan’s amendment by 
28 against 9. 

Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Seth Covindas then moved his amendment for the reduction of postal rates 
making post cards available at quarter of an anna. He said the loss would bq. 
only 86 lakhs and hoped the Government would manage to face the loss of this 
small sum. 

The amendment was rejected by 26 against 14 votes. 

Amendment on Super-Tax. 

Lala Ramsarandas moved an amendment to the super-tax schedule of the 
Finance Bill reducing the company super-tax to one anna per rupee in excess 
of the total of Rs. 50,000 of the total income and seeking to absolve the joint- 
Hindu family income of the first Rs. 25,000 over ihe excess. The amendment 
dealt with all forms of super-tax. The mover said that monied people rendered 
loyal service to the Government during war time. Appealing to the Finance 
Member to agree to the amendment he urged that tne income ought to be 
determined by actual amount of savings. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause of the Finance Bill having been separately passed, Mr. Brayne 
moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

After Ae Finance Member’s reply the Finance Bill was passed without 
division. The only change made to the Bill was that the Salt Tax was restored 
to Rs. 1/4 mound. The House then adjourned to the 29th March when after 
transactions of purely formal business, the Council adjourned “ Sine die”. 


The Legislative Assembly. 

Budget Cuts in 1925.26. 

On the 3RD FEBRUARY 1037 the following statement was laid on the table 
of the Assembly bySir Basil Blackett, in reply to Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s enquiry 
regarding the action taken by the Government on the token of censure cuts made 
in budget demands by the Assembly during the years 19349 1925 and 1926. The 
statement runs : In the budget for 1924-25 there was only one token cut, that of 
Rs. 100 un *er the demand for forest. The points brought up in the discussion 
related to : (a) the delay in the decision* about the training of Indian Forest 
Service probationers at the Forest Research institute and College, Dehra Dun 
and (b) the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Forest Service. The training of 
Indian Forest Service probationer commenced at the Forest College, Dehra Dun 
from November 1926. As regards Indianisation, out of ip vacancies fifled by 
direct recruitment during 1925 and 1927, 9 were filled by Indians, 2 by Burmans 
and 7 by Europeans, while of the 7 vacancies which are anticipated in 1927 
and 1928 henceforward recruitment of Indians and Europeans will be in propor- 
tion of 75 to 25. 

In the budget for 1925-26 there were token cuts of Rs. 100 each under 
the demands for (a) taxes on income; (b) salt and (c) opium. As regards 
(a) the question of amending devolution rule 15 was discussed at the conference 
of financial representatives in November last in the light of recommendations 
of the Taxation Committee. It is now under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. As regards the cut under (b) the question of making India self-supporting 
in the matter of salt raised by Mr. Venkatapathiraju in moving the token cut 
has been under consideration but no final decision has yet been reached. As 
regards the cut under (c) reference is invited to the press communique dated 
I2th June 1926 announcing gradual abolition of the export trade in opium in the 
course of ten years as well as to the resolution of the Finance Department 
(Central Revenues) dated 17th Tune regarding the consumption of opium in 
India. The internal policy of the Government of India in regard to opium has 
not undergone any modification. The resolution quoted simply reaffirmed the 
policy previously in existence. Their external policy had been under considera- 
tion independently for some time and the decision mentioned was a direct 
consequence of their international obligations. 

On the railway budget, there had been the following token cuts (i) One 
of Rs. 1,000 on a motion by Mr. Joshi in 1926-27!, to call attention to the neces- 
sity of reducing third class railway fares. The Government have actually 
efi^ted reductions on many railways, One of Rs. xoo on a motion by 
Sardar V. N. Mutalik in 1025-26 and one of Rs. xoo in the same year on a 
motion by Mr. M. K. AcWya and one of Rs. 1,000 by Mr. Toshi in 1925-26 and 
one of Rs^ 100 on a similar motion by Mr. Ghaznafar Ali Khan’s amendment, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Mr. Schamnad Sahib Bahadur in 1926-27 to draw 
attention to Indianisation either of the Railway Board or the railway services. 
The Government have accepted and so have railway companies the recommen- 
dations of the Lee Commission in this req)ect. (3) One of Rs. 1,000 in 192^37 
on a motion by Mr. M. K. Acharya to draw attention to alleged failure to 
redress the grievances of railway subordinate employees. The grievances allegCMl 
are not admitted and no special action has been taken. 
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Bills Certified U 1924.26. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY in the Assembly Mr. Graham replying to the 
question of Diwan Chamanlal regarding the number of Bills certified by the 
Governor-General during 1924-261 said: These are two, namely, the Indian 
Finance Act 1024 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Supplementary 
Act 102;. The Indian Finance Act 1924 was presented to the Parliament bn 
19th May 1924, two months after certification of the date of presentation. The 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 192$ was not com- 
municated to the Government of India but presentation presumably took place 
after approximately the same interval from certification as in the case of 
the Finance Act 1924. Certification took place in the case of the Indian 
Finance Act on 19th March 1924 and in the case of the Benga} Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 192$ on 24th March 192$. As the 
Governor-General made the direction referred to in proviso to sub-section (2) 
of section 67-B, in case of both these acts, the assent of His Majesty was not 
required. The various sections of the Indian Finance Act 1924 became opera- 
tive on the date appointed in each section. The Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Supplementary) Act 1925 became operative on the date of the Governor- 
General’s direction under proviso to sub-section (2) of section 67-B of the Govern 
ment of India Act, namely 30th March 1925. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : Has there been any bill which has been reserved 
for the assent of His Majesty before becoming law ? 

Mr. Graham : Princes Protection Act only. 




The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING D AY-1 9TH JANUARY 1927. 

The Third LeglBlative Assembly under the reformed constitution met 
at eleven in the morning on the 19th January in the Council HoueCi New 
Delhi. It was a fairly full house with over 100 members attending. Mr. 
Batnaswamii ex-President of the Madras Legislative Coundli was in the 
chair. The business on this day was confined to only swearing in of 
members. 

After the oath*taking ceremony was oven the Assembly agreed on the 
* motion of Sir Basil Blackett to elect members not exceeding fourteen to 
the Standing Finance Committee and on a similar motion by Sir Charles 
Innes to elect members not exceeding eleven to the Standing Finance 
Committee for railways. Finallyi the House agreed to elect eight members 
for the Public Accounts Committee. 

Next dayi the 20TH JANTTABY, the House re^assembled to elect 
Mr. Patel to the chair. There was a cheerful atmosphere about the House 
as all sections were unanimous in favour of Mr. Patel’s election. After con- 
gratulatory speeches from both the official and non-official benches Hie 
Excellency the Viceroy’s approval was announced. Mr. Patel then took the 
chair amidst acclamation from all sides of the House. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra’s Detention Denounced. 

On the 2 1 ST JANUAEY the House met in an atmosphere of some 
excitement when the motion of adjournment of Pandit Motilal to raise the 
question of Mr. S. C. Mitra, a detenue, was discussed. This was held in 
order by the President and as no objection was taken, leave was granted 
and discussion took place immediately after the conclusion of the normal 
business of the House. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, in moving the adjournment of the House, said 
the motion did not relate to the larger question of release of political 
prisoners or the repeal or the amendment of the so-called law under which 
they were detained, but it related only to the detention of an elected mem- 
ber of the House constituting a very serious encroachment on the privileges 
of ti e House and the rights not only of the member but of the constituency 
which unanimously elected him. In explaining the facts of the case, the 
Pandit remarked that in arresting and detaining Mr. Mitra under the 
Ordinance, the executive was guilty of a double wrong, a wrong to the 
member and a wrong to his constituency. The latter wrong was attempted 
by the Governor of Bengal to be redressed in a bureaucratic manner by 
issuing a notification that a particular seat in the Bengal Council had become 
vacant. The constituency re-elected Mr. Mitra but the Government did 
not allow him to attend to his duties. In course of time when the general 
election came, Mr. Mitra stood for the Assembly and he was returned un- 
opposed. He received summons from the Governor-General to attend the 
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Assembly and hear his inaugural address on the 24th. Thereupon he 
applied to his custodians to give him the opportunity of accepting the very 
generous invitation extended to him. But that was refused. So the Viceroy 
had duly invited Mr. Mitra but there were others who prevented him from 
coming here. Of course, Pandit Motilal anticipated the Home Memter 
would stand up and show his fist (Sir Alexander Muddiman ; Nothing of 
the kind) and say that Mr. Mitra was detained under the existing law of 
the land and by competent authority. But Mr. Mitra, argued Pandit 
Motilal, bad not been tried, convicted and sentenced by any court and there- 
fore be has every right to attend to his duties as a member of this House. 
By preventing Mr. Mitra from coming here, the Government were imposing 
a disqualification which did not exist under the law. If a similar case had 
arisen in England, then what would have happened ? Pandit Motilal showed 
by quoting authorities that no member of Parliament could be imprisoned 
or restrained except for a criminal offence. A member could not be arrested 
for a period of forty days before or after the meeting of the Parliament 
and any member who was in custody at the time of election was liberated 
in virtue of his privilege unless he was undergoing imprisonment for an 
indictable offence. That was the common law in England and for any 
breach of privilege conferred on members of Parliament, the persons who 
were instrumental for the commission of the breach would be answerable. 
So if what happened in the case of Mr. Mitra had happened in England, 
the Governor of Bengal would have found himself in a very uncomfortable 
position at the Bar of the House of Commons. But India was not England 
and this Assembly was not the Parliament. The Pandit believed that there 
was no analogy between the House of Commons and the Assembly. But 
if it had even the pretence of what it was alleged to be, then he maintained 
that it was the inherent right of every member of a representative institu- 
tion to be present at its meetings and to represent his constituency. That 
right was inseparable from the nature of the institution. True, the privileges 
of the House of Commons had been built up by long conventions. 

As regards the privileges of the House there could be either long 
established conventions or certain privileges sanctioned by statute and it was 
up to this Assembly to lay the foundation to-day that it was the inherent 
right of every institution that its members should be protected. In the 
present instance, the right was fully recognised because the summons of the 
Governor-General were sent to him. Under section 11 of the Act under 
which Mr. Mitra was in detention, it was clear that he was not treated as 
a criminal. That being so it was not a case of criminal character. The 
Viceroy, in opening the Council House, had read the King’s message which 
expressed the hope that this House would prove to be one in which wisdom 
and justice might find a dwelling place. Pandit Motilal put it to the Treasury 
benches and non-ofiScial European colleagues whether they would declare to 
the world the impotence of protecting themselves and the honour of this 
House. The best judges were the electorates who bad already given the 
verdict. This House should not neglect its primary duty and trample under 
foot that verdict which was the very foundation of their right to be here. 

Sis Alexander MUDDIMAN congratulated Pandit Motilal for the 
manner in which he had dealt with the e^e and instead of showing him 
fight, he would cordially meet his argud\^ as the Pandit got eminently 
reasonable on points of constitutional lawi hi^ever defective in other matters* 
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Tho Pandit had done a great service by raising this question. If there 
was a privilege, then only the question of breach would arise. The matter 
was examined by a sub-committee of the Muddiman Committee oonsising 
of Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir Mahomed Shaft, Sir Henry Moncrief-Smith and Mr. 
Jinnah and they laid down to what extent privileges existed. There was 
no doubt that the privilege claimed by Pandit Motilal did not exist. He 
went further and said that although there was no analogy between the 
Assembly and the House of Commons (Congress benches : Hear, hear), even if 
such a case had arisen in the House of Commons it would not have caused 
a breach of the privileges of the Commons as the question of the protection 
of person and property was of vital importance. He declared emphatically 
that if this House had the same privileges as the House of Commons, no 
breach of privileges would arise. As for the constituency of Mr. Mitra, 
there might have been some force in the argument if it had been the question 
of detention of a member after election. The constituency of Mr. Mitra 
was given a chance by the Bengal Government to elect another representative ; 
but by re-electing him, his constituency sacriftced their interests for the sake 
of their sentiments. 

Motion Carried. 

After a few more speeches, the division bell was rung and the adjourn* 
ment motion censuring the Government was carried by 64 against 46. The 
announcement was greeted with applause by the non-official benches. The 
House then adjourned. 

Viceroy*s Inaugural Address. 

The next meeting of the Assembly was held on the 24TH JANUARY 
when H. E. the Viceroy s inaugural address in opening the Assembly was 
read. The speech of His Excellency, particularly the political portion of it, 
was listened to with a rapt attention. In the course of his speech referring 
to the situation in China His Excellency said : — 

As regards external afEairs, there is only one matter to which it is necessary for 
me to refer. As Hon'ble members arc aware, the situation in China has been the subject 
of grave anxiety. Attacks have recently been made on lives and property in the various 
treaty ports of the mercantile communities which include many Indians as well as 
British subjects. Certain settlements have already been evacuated under pressure and 
the property of the residents extensively plundered. Other and even more important 
areas are similarly threatened and His Majesty's Government have reluctantly decided 
that it is their duty to send reinforcements to China to protect the lives of those for whose 
safety they are responsible. Having regard to the fact that India is the nearest part 
of the Empire in which forces are available for immediate despatch, the Government of 
India have agreed to co-operate in this purely defensive action by contributing a contin* 
gent including Indian troops. 


Abolition of Slavery. 

“ Public opinion throughout the world has lately witnessed the enlightened action that 
has been taken to bring to an end the condition of slavery previously existing in Nepal. 
The Hon'ble members will have welcomed more recent examples of the same humane 
movement provided by the action of the Khan of Kalat within his territory and by the 
measures taken only last month by the Government to stamp out slavery in some of the 
outlying territories situated close to the Burmese frontier. A few months ago, 1 had the 
;^portunity of visiting another of India's frontiers on the north-west and of seeing for 
myself evidence of the improved conditions which there prevail, 

1 trust that the policy which my Government has been pursuing for the last four 
^ears in Wasiristan will continue to prove of benefit both to the independent tribes and to 
the ad jaoent parti of British India^ 
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Indian Deputation To South Arioa 

** When 1 addressed the Indian legislature on the 17th August last, 1 stated that the 
Union Oovemment had agreed to hold a conference at Cape Town with representatites of 
the Goyernment of India in the hope of reaching a satisfactory settlement on the Indian 
problem in South Afriea. The Delegation apt>ointed by my Goyernment and generally 
accepted by Indian opinion as representatiye sailed for South Africa on the 24th November 
and on arriyal, receiyed a most cordial welcome from both the Goyernment and the people 
of the Union. The Conference was opened by the Prime Minister of the Union on Decem- 
ber 17 th and closed on January 18th. As Hon. Members ha ye seen from telegrams that 
haye appeared in the press, a provisional agreement has been arrived at Mween the 
delegations of the Indian and the Union Governments which will require ratification by 
the respective Government. Hon. Members will share the satisfaction of my Government 
that Sir Mahomed Habibullah and his colleagues, again happily assisted by the devoted 
and unselfish labours' of Mr Andrews, should have succeeded in reaching an understanding 
which as we may hope, will lead to a settlement of this longstanding problem. Those who 
recall the difficulty that this question presented a few months ago will feel that the new 
aspect which it baa assumed reflects high credit on those who have represented the two 
countries in these discussions. Our delegation have already left South Africa and are due 
to arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending their return and the receipt of their report, 
1 am not in a position to make any announcement regarding the provisional settlement 
that has been reached. It is intended to publish the result of the work of the Conference 
simultaneously in both countries and in regard to the date of such publication, we are 
bound to consult the wishes of the Union Government. My Government will not fail to 
give the Chamber of the Indian Legislature an opportunity of disonssing the matter at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Boyal Indian Marine 

** I now turn to the announcement made by my predecessor on the 9th February 1926 
In the Council of State conveying the decision of His Majesty's Government to reconstitute 
the Boyal Indian Marine as a combatant force, thus enabling India to enter upon the first 
stage of her naval development and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence. Lord 
Beading pointed out that much constrnotive work had to be done before the Boyal Indian 
Navy could be inaugurated. I am glad to be able to say that considerable progress has 
already been recorded. The Bombay dockyard has been busily engaged in the equipment 
of the depot ship and only one sloop remain to be acquired in order to complete the initial 
strength in ships. Details of recruitment, organisation and finance have been worked out 
and the most important of the proposals of my Government under these beads are already 
In the hands of the Secretary of State. The necessary legislation in Parliament will be 
carried through, I hope, early this year. My Government will then be in a position to 
introduce legislation to provide for the discipline of the new force and when that legisla- 
tion is passed, the Boyal Indian Navy will come into existence. 

Sir S. Hoare’s Arrival 

** A recent event of outstanding interest has been the arrival in India of the Secretary 
of State for Air in the first of the great air liners sent out to this country by the Imperial 
Airways Company. In so far as India is concerned, this development of aviation marks 
the introduction into the country of a new form of civil transport. India is a country of 
vast distances, but aviation annihilates distance. As it has hitherto been reckoned, the 
increased spe^ of air transport, coupled with the facilities which it offers for surmounting 
geographic^ obstacles, will be a potent factor in shortening the communication of India 
with other ciountries and also in linking up her own wide-spread provinces, thus drawing 
them more closely together as members of a single nation. 

Business Before The House 

As the Uonse knows, there are several financial and commercial matter with which 
we are at present concerned. After a series of balanced budgets, the Government of India 
may justly claim to have reached a strong financial position with their credit firmly 
established both within and outside India. While securing this result for which India 
owes a real debt of gratitude to the Hon. the Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, tne 
Government have been able to abolish the cotton excise duty, to reduce the salt tax and. 
to extinguish a considerable proportion of the provincial contributions. During the 
present session in addition to the annual Finance Bill, legislative measures wil^ be liM^ 
before you to give effect to the principal recommendations of the Currency Commission. 
ABIU will also be placed before you based on the recommendations of the Tartt Bowed if 
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legards protection to the steel indastry. The declared object of onr protective policy is 
that ultimately the protected industries should be able to stand alone and faee world 
competition unaided and it is by this criterion that the success or failure of the policy will 
be judged. The remarkable progress made at Jamshedpur since 1924 affords reasonable 
grounds for the hope that before many years have passed, steel will be made as cheaply in 
India as in any oonntry in the world and that the need for protection will disappear. 
But it is necessary, if capital is to be attracted to the industry, that manufacturers should 
be assured for a reasonably long period of the continuance of the basic duties applicable to 
imports from all countries. The Board) however, are, I think, right in forecasting that 
nfter seven years the time will have come to review the position afresh and ascertain in 
the light of the circumstances then existing whether or not the industry deserves protection. 
The Textile Enquiry Committee is, I understand, about to submit its report and my 
Government will seek to arrive at a prompt decision on the issues involved. 

The Duty of the Governor-General 

I turn now to topics of a more general character which must necessa^'ly occupy 
a prominent place in all our thoughts. This Assembly is of particular Importance 
inasmuch as within its life-time must be undertaken the statutory enquiry prescribed by 
the Government of India Act. This fact is my excuse, if such be needed, for speaking 
frankly on some aspects of the general situation. But, before doing so, I desire to make 
my own position and that of any Governor-General plain. As long as the final control of 
Indian policy is constitutionally vested in the Secretary of State on behalf of Parliament, 
it is the duty of the Governor. General, while he holds his office, to guide his conduct in 
conformity with the general policy approved by the Imperial Government. Just as in 
Parliament, however, Indian affairs are with foreign policy rightly held to be outside 
ordinary party controversies, so a Governor-General as such has no concern with British 
party politics. It is his duty with his Government to seek faithfully to represent to the 
Imperial Government what he conceives to be Indian*B interests and be must count on the , 
help of the legislature to enable him to do this fairly. On the other hand, it is possible, 
that he may be able to help India by telling those who represent her in her Councils 
from his own knowledge of the manner in which and the angle from which the judgment 
of Parliament is likely to be formed. 1 do not ignore the fact that there is a section of 
opinion in India which reject the right of Parliament to be the arbiter of the fashion or 
the time of India's political development. 1 can understand that opinion. 1 can 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of those who hold it; but I can devise no means of 
reconciling such a position with the undoubted facts of the situation. But there is 
another section of opinion which, while hesitating to prefer so fundamental an objec- 
tion to any right of Parliament to be the judge of these matters, would yet say in 
effect, that it was indefensible for Parliament to exercise its judgment in any sense but 
that of granting to India forthwith a wide, if not a complete, extension of responsible 
power. Distinction between these two lines of criticism is narrow, for Parliament would 
be no real judge if its title were held to depend for sanction upon the judgment that it 
delivers and ft is scarcely possible to impugn its right to deliver a free verdict without 
challenging its title to sit in judgment on the case. 1 have not infrequently been told 
that the problem is psychological and that many, if not mostly, of onr present difficulties 
in regard to the pace and manner of advances would disappear if it was once possible to 
convince India that the British people were sincere in their professed intention of giving 
India responsible Government. It is difficult to know in what way one may hope to carry 
conviction to quarters which remain unconvinced, I have already stated my belief that 
whether what the British people has sought and is seeking to do in India will be approved 
or condemned by history, their own inherited qualities left them no alternative but to 
open to India the path in which they had themselves been pioneers and along which they 
have led and are leading the peoples wherever the British flag is flown. Moreover, in . 
the success of the attempt to lead a friendly India towards self-government, the self- 
interest and the credit of Great Britain before the world are alike engaged and forbit has 
to contemplate with equanimity the failure to achieve a purpose which has been so publicly 
proclaimed. Every British party in a succession of Parliaments elected on the widest fran- 
chise and, therefore, representing, in the widest possible manner, the British people, has 
pledged itself to the terms of the 1927 declaration. They have implemented those terms 
by legislation and thus given practical proof of sincerity by introducing wide far-reaching 
changes into the structure of the Indian Government. From those undertakings, no 
British party can or will withdraw and although the British race may lack many (SxoeJient 
qualities, they cannot afford to remain unmoTed by charges of bad faith wlticb the!i^ 
wbote hiitoiy denioii 
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DetentioD of PrisonerB without Trial 
But it is said the alleged einoeritj of Parliament receives practical contradiction, on 
the one hand, hy arbitary executive acts such as the detention of certain men without trial 
in Bengal, on the other, by the reluctance of Parliament to give a iirm time-table for the 
completion of its loudly professed purpose of making India herself responsible within the 
Empire for her own Govt. The first question concerns the exercise of that executive res- 
ponsibility which must rest upon any administration, however constituted, and though 1 
am well aware of its political reactions, it is a question which must be dealt with on its 
merits and has no direct relation with the general question of constitutional advance. 
For constitutional forms may vary widely, but the maintenance of law and order is the 
inalienable duty of all those on whom falls the task of Government and, indeed, the 
action of which complaint is made is solely due to the fact that the Government has 
had good reason to believe that those now detained have rejected the way of con- 
Btitutional agitation for that of violent conspiracy and that to put a term to their 
dangerous activities was essential. I share with all honourable members the desire 
to Bee an end to the necessity for the continuance of these measure, but the guiding 
principle in this matter must and can only be the interest of the public safety. 
Nor is the matter one that rests wholly or mainly in the hands of the Government. 
Before release can be sanctioned, the Government must be satisfied either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, even if they so 
desired, would be unable to revive it in a dangerous form or if the organisation for 
conspiracy still exists, that those released would no longer wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities. The Government have always made it 
clear and I repeat it to-day that their sole object in keeping any man under restraint is to 
prevent terrorist outrages and that they are prepared to release them the moment they 
are satisfied that their release would not defeat this object. 

Parliament will not be Coerced. 

«( The other main ground for challenging the sincerity of Parliament is based, as 1 
have eaid, on the general method of approach that Parliament has adopted towards the 
problem of Indian constitutional development and, as regards this, 1 wish to speak more 
fully. Those who are anxious to sec constitutional advance must either coerce Parliament 
or convince it. I cannot emphasise too strongly that in this matter they are not likely 
to succeed in coercing Parliament and that Parliament will resent any attempt to do so 
under whatever shape the attempt is made. Moreover, it must inevitably be gravely 
disquieted by language which appears to be inspired by hostility not only to legitimate 
British interests hut also to the British connection. Nor is this feeling on the part of 
Parliament the mere selfish desire to retain power that is is sometimes represented to be. 
Parliament believes, and in my judgment rightly, that as it has been placed by history in 
a position to guide and assist India, it would be definitely defaulting on these obligations 
if it reduced its charge before it was satisfied that it could be safely entrusted to other 
hands. Parliament therefore, will be rather inclined to examine the practical success or 
otherwise that has attended the attempt it has made to solve the problem. It will be 
quite ready to believe that there are features in the present line of arrangements which 
can be improved, and it will be ready to improve them. What it will not understand 
is the line of argument which says that, because the present foundations for future res- 
ponBible Government are alleged to be at fault, this is necessarily to be remedied by 
immediately asking those foundations to bear the entire weight of the whole edifice we 
deeire to build. When Parliament invites India to co-operate in the working of the 
reformed constitution, it does not invite any Indian party, as it was authoritatively stated 
the other / ai, to lay aside for the time being its demand for Swaraj. It does not 
V desire thm^d oy party or individual should forego the freest and fullest right of 
tiSiriticiBop it dofiK^Btitutioual opposition to any action that the Government may 
Btruoliiffe which Paiinvite Indian political parties to show whether or not the ultimate 
and Indian needs, liiament is seeking to erect is one suitable to Indian conditions 
its desire to further the Jt sees any large section of Indian opinion, however vocal in 
mination to do nothing ^ause of Indian self -Government, steadily adhering to the deter- 
entrused, Parliament is moibut obstruct the machinery with which India has been 
western constitutional practice 1 likely to see in this evidence that the application of 
immediate surrender to India to lodia may be mistaken than proof of the wisdom of 
satisfaction that a comideiable paP^ ^ts own responsibility. It is, therefore, a matter of 
ilaelf to be dissuaded by criticiszi^ of the political thought of India has not allowed 
PODBUtntion with a constructive purpd. or opposition from endeavouring to work the new 

se. Those who so guide their action are| in mj , 
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lodgment, proving themselves the true friends of Indian oonslitotional development. 
Parliament is likely to judge these matters as a plain question of practical effloienoy. It 
will be less interested in the exact legal and constitutional rights granted by the 
reforms to the Indian legislatures than in the extent to which these legislatures have 
realised their responsibilities and duties. It will be quite willing to recognise and make 
allowance for the limitations placed upon legislatures by the existing constitution. But 
it will be genuinely puzzled and disappointed if it finds that a good part of ten years 
has been wasted "in a refusal to play the game because some of the players did not like 
the rules. Propaganda in favour of altering the rules in the early stages of the game will 
have little effect on the mind of Parliament, But, on the other hand, it will certainly be 
influenced if it finds the Indian legislatures exercising their responsibilities, albeit 
limited, in a spirit of service to India and tacitly assuming always that th^’ir real responsi- 
bility is greater than that which is expropsei in any statute, for Parliament has spent 
hundred of years in perfecting its own constitution, and knows very well that it has 
only grown into what it is to-day by the steady use and extension of the power, at first 
limited but by custom and precedent constantly expfinding. There was a tim^* in Canada 
wl en the religious differences between Protestants and Roman Catholics were supposed 
to constitute an absolute bar to full self-Governraent ; but, after a few years owing to 
the good sense of the Canadian legislature, the very real powers of the British Parliament 
to intervene were silently allowed first to fall into desuetude and then to disappear. 
Parliament knows too that it is by this means that everyone of the Dominions has obtained 
full responsible srlf-Qovernraent, finally leading, as we have seen at the last Imperial 
Conference, to a wide revision of the letter of constitutional relations previously prevailing 
between the several Governments of the Empire, 

An Appeal for Co-operation. 

That then is the position if we concede, as I ask we may, to British and Indian 
peoples* sincerity of pnrnose. We are in agreement on the fundamental matter of the end 
we desire to reach. There may be and is disagreement over the ways and means of 
reaching it : but it is surely a strange distortion of perspective, if we allow onr conduct 
to be unduly influenced by differences on issues which are after all only incidental to 
the main issue on which we are agreed. Here, as in other human affairs evolutionary 
progress can be realised in two different ways between which we have constantly to make 
our choice. Either we can search out points of agreement in the final purpose which 
inspire thought and action, or rejecting these peaceful counsels, we can follow the way 
of conflict where, agreement is forgotton, where disagreements are exaggerated and where 
the fair flowers of mutual understanding and trust are overgrown by tangled weeds of 
suspicion and resentment. In many directions and throughout many centuries, the world 
has made trial of the last and, in sore disappointment at the results, is coming painfully 
to learn tliat the way of friendship may be at once the more noble and the more powerfal 
instrument of progress. 

I have thought it right to gay so much, because I am deeply impressed with the 
gravity of the' situation and with the necessity that lies upon us all of facing facts, I am 
conscious that unuch that I have said may evoke criticism and excite opposition, but I 
hope that I may have succeeded in saying it in words that will not wonnd the legitimate 
susceptibilities of any. If in this respect, I have anywhere gone astray and employed 
language which has falsified my hopes, I wonld here express mv genuine regret. Bat, 
believing as I do that, what T have said is true, T should think myself to have been 
lacking in my duty if I had been deterred from telling this Assembly frankly what I 
conceive to be the troth from the fear that it might sound unpleasantly upon their 
ears. It were better to be blamed for saying unpleasant things if they are true in time 
than to be condemned for saying them too late. I think it is essential that India 
should clearly appreciate some of the factors which will be powerful to influence the mind 
of Parliament. I have sought, so far as ray own experience and knowledge on these 
matters is of any worth, to place India in possession of them and I earnestly hope that, 
in the time which will elapse, before the statutory enquiry, events may follow snob a 
course as may convince both India and Great Britain that it is possible for them harmoni- 
ously to work together for the consummation of their common hopes,** 

Next day* the 26TH JANTJAKY* on the House re*assembling* Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar moved an adioiirnment motion to raise the question of 
the Government of India sending troops to China, This was at first ruled 
by the President as in order, but before adjourning the sitting for lunch, the 
President read the GovernorGenorars message disallowing the motion on 
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the ground that it oould not be moved without detriment to public interesti. 
The President added that as a result of disallowance by the Governor* 
General no discussion on the motion would take place. 

Introduction of Official Bills. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced two Bills, one amending the Negotiable 
Instruments Act to provide that negotiable instruments including cheques and 
Bills of exchange which are expressed on the face of them as drawn to 
bearer shall not in any circumstances lose their character as bearer instru* 
ments on account of their having been endorsed ; the second amending the 
Securities Act to limit the liability of Government in respect of discharged 
loans and prevent recourse to the Indian Succession Act 1925 to evade the 
safeguards attached by the Securities Act to the issue of duplicate notes. 

The Home Member next introduced three Bills, one amending section 116 
of the Civil Procedure Code giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee’s report on the subject with some modifications and 
the second amending the Limitation Act on the lines of the Bill which was 
passed by the Council of State and was before the 1 st. session of the last 
Assembly. The Bill as now introduced narrows certain objections raised 
in the last Assembly. The third Bill is for amending the Begistration 
Act removing doubts created by the Privy Council with reference to con* 
tracts for sale of land where earnest money is paid. 

Sir Basil Blackett then introduced his three Currency Bills. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved the two Steel Bills which were allowed to 
be introduced* 

Discussion on Beserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was cheered as he rose to move the circulation of 
the Bill to establish a gold currency and to constitute a reserve bank. This 
Bill he said gave effect to a comprehensive scheme of currency proposed by 
the Hilton-Young Commission and it was right that it should be placed 
before the public for criticism. The preparation of the Bill was difficult and 
he paid a tribute to the Finance Department. Mr. Darking, Controller of 
Currency and Mr. Wright of the Legislative Department. 

The Finance Member also announced that after consultation with various 
quarters of the House, the Government had decided that effective discussion 
of the Exchange Batio Bill should not take place till the budget was presented. 
He hoped that the currency controversy would be over and would not cloud 
their vision when the Bill be was proposing to circulate came up for discussion. 
The Bill was comprehensive and put proposals for a gold bullion standard 
and a reserve bank together as the two were mutually interdependent. 

Sir Basil Blackett then explained the currency proposals. He emphasised 
that the silver rupee would now become the unit of account and gold the 
standard of value. India to-day was taking a material step forward. India 
was going further and adopting a gold bullion standard which measured the 
interconvertibility of a legal tender and gold. In fact. India would stand 
exactly where the United Kingdom stood under its Gold Standard Act of 
1925 subject to special arrangements in regard to the rates at which gold was 
to be given. He assured the House that India would be joining the ranks of 
^ the countries with an absolute gold standard. Those who wanted a gold 
currency must also support the Bill as it provided an indispensable stage for 
moving to that goal. It was impossiUe to tie their successors by fixing the 
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data on which gold eurrenoy would be introduced. Moreovari the finng of 
the date would only retard the date rather than hasten it. He anticipated 
that in 10 to 15 years gold currency might be adopted. The very first 
difficulty now was the existence of the excess of a large coined silver. For a 
gold currency they would require sufficient gold assets ; but to*day the poten- 
tial gold assets in reserve were not enough. No less than 50 crores were 
looked up in silver rupees. In the paper Currency Reserve, 100 crores of 
silver rupee were in reserve. He held that their reserve was sufficient to 
maintain stability of exchange at the present de facto rate if they were willing 
to use their reserve. For the purpose of the gold bullion standard, they 
must strengthen the gold position of their reserve. They could not ignore the 
existence of a large surplus of rupees either in their reserve or in hoards, for 
when rupees came out of hoards they went into reserve leaving effective 
rupees in circulation very much the same. 

As for the new notes, he emphasised that they most get rid of the 
obligation to get silver rupee which obligation caused the breakdown of the 
pre-war gold currency system during the war. Notes in India would, as 
in England, mean the equivalent of the face value with the rupee ensured 
by automatic provisions of the currency law and the working of the currency 
machinery and of the reserve bank. 

Sir Basil Blackett finally touched on the broader aspect of the issue. He 
opined that not only his proposal would ensure a higher standard of life 
but also lead to the consolidation of national unity. He quoted the instance 
of the United States of America whose unit was efficiently brought into 
existence by the genius of Sir Alexander Hamilton devoting attention to the 
currency and banking system which led to the constitution of a Federal 
Reserve Bank. In fact I regard the Reserve Bank Bill as liberalism in 
finance that has ever been offered to India and it is a fitting measure 
to take the first step in this new Council House. It is in accordance 
with the spirit of the declaration of 1917 and will add enormously to 
the importance and influence of India’s position in the financial councils of 
the world when the Reserve Bank of India takes its place side by side 
with other sister institutions of the world.” Sir Basil Blackett, while 
admitting the difficulties and trials of floating a new institution, emphasised 
that there was no other option, for the Imperial Bank must be kept to 
continue the great commercial and banking services it was rendering to the 
country. He could not too strongly lay stress on the potential value of the 
two strong institutions functioning side by side, one by continuing with 
greater freedom to expand its business facilities and the other taking 
over all Oovernment business in matters essentially of a banking character. 
The Secretary of State had agreed to promote parliamentary legislation to 
transfer his powers in London to the Reserve Bank in India. He anticipa- 
ted that banks in India would come to treat the Reserve Bank as their 
friend and counsellor which would, by discount facilities, give the banka 
greater liquidity in respect of their assets than was available at present. In 
their proposals compensating the Imperial Bank, the Government had 
succeeded in doing even-handed pistice all round, safeguarding the interests 
of the taxpayer ensuring that it did not damage other banks and at the same 
time discharging their responsibility to the Imperial Bank which they brought 
into existence and the extension of whose banking facilities wee of dees 
83 ■ 
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eonearn to tlie Oorernmenti Ho oonoloded : “ Thio i> the graeteet maaaora 
of Bnittmiftl libaisliam and aa anoh I recommend it to the pablie."' 

Sir Parshottamdaa THAEUBDAS declared that Sir Basil Blackett had 
taken &e opportunity of traversing even the ground not covered by the Bill. 
The speaker wanted a categorical answer to the question whether the 
Government accepted the unanimous recommendation of the Currency Com- 
miaaion that when India had an adequate gold reserve, the Assembly could, 
on demand, have a gold currency. The speaker had his apprehension in the 
matter of the introduction of a pure and unalloyed reserve bank in India of 
the lype in Western countries. This was building from the top. Canada 
which had four thousand banking branches was still thinking of a Central 
Bank< The Finance Member had not told them of the number of banking 
branches in India. The Imperial Bank alone had branches running into 
three figures ; it had 164 branches. The question really was what was to be 
done to develop banking in India and the starting of a Beserve bank would 
hardly meet the question. There were in India only 26 respectable banks of 
■timding, out of which 21 were non-Indian banks and only five Indian banks. 
His support of a Beserve Bank was due to his anxiety to do whatever he could 
to take out the present control of Indian currency from the hands of White- 
hall and transfer it to the Government of India, however imperfect and res- 
ponsive at times the latter was (Congress benches ; “ unresponsive at ^1 
timea^’)* He would rather wish that the Beserve Bank need not necessarily 
bg different from the Imperial Bank of India. He did not want a pure and 
unalloyed Beserve Bank which the U. S. A. wanted with its 36,000 
buking branches and which Canada did not have even with 4,000 branches 
and which might not, therefore, be at all suitable to India. 

Finally, Sir Purehottamdas strongly protested against the Government’s 
decision to defer consideration of the Exchange Batio Bill till after the 
fidget. This strengthened the suspicion that the Government did not want 
the BiU to be discussed on its merits and that the Assembly would be deprived 
of discussing the Bill impartially. The Assembly should have been given an 
opportunity of discussing the Bill at the earliest opportunity. The Finance 
Member would now present the House again with a faU aeempli by framing 
the budget on Is. fid. and declaring that it could not be changed to Is. 4d. 
basis as the Finance Bill most be passed by the Slst March. Sir Purshot- 
tamdas warned that the longer the delay in the imperial consideration 
of the question the more would the Finance Member handicap those holding 
contrary views. 

Mr. G. D. BIBLA thought the Bill was calculated neither to give a gold 
standard nor a gold currency to India. In order to have a gold currency 
India must have a gold standard. The difference between the selling and 
buying rate was eight annas in India, whereas in England it was half anna 
per tola. That itself would show that it was not possible to establish a gold 
standard as proposed in the jffill. Under the scheme proposed in the Bill 
India could not for even 40 years have a gold currency. As regards the 
postponement of the consideration of the ratio he welcomed it, if for 
no other reason than at least to see that an expert like Sir Basil Blackett 
did not commit mistakes which were committed by Sir Malcolm 
Bailey. Mr. Birta said there was no guarantee that the Beserve Bank would 
W d PiriiMts d bf particnler gtoops of finaarieie. l/?hen the tine came 
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tiiay oould oontidar how bast to provida for propar lapraaaotatioii sod oooferol 
of banking. Ha also urged that more banks should ba entered in the 
sohadule attached to the Bill. 

Mr. Shunmukam CHETTI. Chief Whip of the Congress partyi said 
his party had not been consulted by the Finance Member who bad declared 
that the mafority view in the House was that discussion on the ratio question 
might be postponed till after the budget. Begarding currency he emphasised 
that there must be a statutory obligation on the Oovernment or the Beservi 
Bank to build up its gold resource within a certain fixed time In order to 
enable the introduction of a gold currency soon after that. Without such a 
provision, there would be no currency at all. He could not, therefore, under- 
stand how such a provision would retard the realisation of the object they had 
in view, namely the eventual establishment of a gold currency. Prooe^ing, 
Mr. Chettiar asked whether it was not a fact that during the last one year 
there had been a steady fall in the gold prices in the world. (Sir Basil denied 
it and quoted figures). Mr. Chetti quoted some other statistics and 
maintained his point of view. It was well*known that the Finance Memberf 
ever since he came to India, had been singing that internal prices bad been 
maintained and went on deflating the currency in order to keep up bis pet 
theory and thereby dislocating prices. Concluding, Mr. Chetti emphasised 
the necessity of providing ample safeguards in regard to the position 
and location of the Reserve which he affirmed should not be in foreign 
countries ; for that would only be exposing their reserve te serious risks in 
times of national crisis and reducing the already slender resources of India* 
After several members had spoken the motion for circulation of the 
Bill was agreed to unanimously and the House then adjourned. 


Steel Protection Bill, 

The Legislative Assembly re-assembed on the 26TH JANHABT with 
a brief agenda, chief among them being the discussion of the Steel Bill on 
the Commerce Members motion for its reference to a select committee. 
This raised a lively debate on the principles of the Bill with particular 
reference to the proposals for imperial preference advocated by the Tariff 
Board and embodied in the Bill. 

Sir Oharles INNBS moved reference of the Steel Bill to a Select Oommlttes 
consisting of Sir Bhupendranath Mitra, Mr. M. B. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Bai, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnab, Monlvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. G. Sarvotbama Bao, Sir Walter Wilsoa. Mr.tM, 
Batnaswami, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Sir Charles Innes, 

At the outset, the Commerce Member reviewed the history of protection granted to 
the industry during the last three years and said although there were certain disadvantages 
of the industry being in the hands of a single firm, there was this advantage, namely 
that the results achieved compared favourably with the price paid, The^oteotion 
granted to the industry was not ungenerous but at the same time there was no 
burden on the consumers. Ho did not wish to imply that the burden on the conanmer 
had been unduly heavy and this fact was proved by the ease with which the burden 
was borne and as farther testified by the increase in the consumption of steel. Tbs 
increase represented thirty per cent daring the last three years. Sir Charles Innesk 
afterquotingfigurestoprovethisincrease, emphasised that the policy of protection was 
not unduly oppressive to the consumer. 

But there was the other side of the case, that was the Steel Company. Are we getting 
the value for their money and was our policy becoming effective f Sir Charles Innm 
contended that the answer to these questions lay in the Tariff Board’s report and the bill 
now before the Hoose. The protection proposed wu less than that which existed at pte^ 
eotaqi that in itself wu every satisfactory feature. In this oonneqtion^ it would 
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pcrtiimt to loofB that the BngUth workt were nndergoing a prooeM ot nooutmetioB 
And theM were only two of the firmi which made profits in England. Oompared to this, 
the position of the Tatss in India was bright. Indeed, after the last three years, the 
Tatas had emerged a stronger, better and healthier company. Added to this, the Tatas 
were abont to try the new and diificnlt dnplez process which was an American invention 
and had not yet been introdaced even in the United Kingdom. He oonld not say any- 
thing definitely regarding the finances of the Tata Company. It was a delicate matter, 
bnt he was not letting out any secret In mentioning that the Company was in very much 
stronger position to-day when oompared to what it was in October 1924 and as a result 
ot the Tariff Board's report, its position shonld be stronger still. On its technical side, 
great resources had bMn made, with the result that the works* cost had been reduced to 
somewhat near 100 rupees per ton and here the Commerce Member congratulated Mr. 
Alexander, the General Manager at Jamshedpur Works for the progress made in steel 
manufeoture and said that the one thing which animated Mr. Alexander was his desire 
to make the steel company independent of extraneous help from Government and capable 
of meeting competition entirely unaided. 

Based on all these figures and factors, the Tariff Board had given its considered 
opinion that their policy of discriminating protection had been justified and successful. 
The Assembly was not now discussing the question of principle or policy. This was 
approved in passing the Act of 1924 when they guaranteed protective rates only for three 
years. He agreed that the Assembly was quite entitled to go back upon the policy of its 
predecessor. Protection might be a good or bad thing, but the Assembly would agree 
that once having embark^ on a policy of protection, it would do no good to display 
vacillation and it was better to let the policy of protection to continue as long as it was feit 
necessary in the interests of Indian produce. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles Innes complimented the Tariff Board on its extremely able, 
businesslike report. It was an impartial report based on an impartial study of 
facts. The Board had made a careful estimate of the fair selling price and equally 
careful estimate of the prices at which steel was likely to sell in future. He was told that 
estimates of thih kind were not of value, but he contented that they were an essential 
feature of the policy of protection. When the Steel Act was being discussed in the 
Assembly in 1924, nothing impresied him more than the fact that members insisted that 
whatever measure of protection was given must be with due regard to the well-being of 
the community as a whole and, indeed, it was due to this insistence that the preamble 
of the Bill was altered to that effect. Whatever was done must now be done after care- 
fully adjusting the interests of the consumer and the producer. The House must not in 
any way be prepared to countenance on the part of any industry the claim that because 
protection was once given it shonld be given in the same form and to the same extent. Con- 
ditions varied according to the circumstances of the steel industry. The object of protec- 
tion being that it must help the industry eventually to maintain itself without the help 
of protection, it was necessary to find to what period and in what form protection must 
be granted. The Tariff Board had recommended decrease in protection bnt recommended 
continuance of it for seven years. These were based on the Company's scheme of 
improvement and the consequent increase in output as also the future course of selling 
prices of foreign steel. The output of the Tatas was expected at the end of seven years 
to be 600,000 tons. Hence it was advisable to extend protection to seven years when it 
wai hoped that the company would be able to dispense with protection and stand unaided. 
In arriving at this recommendations the Tariff Board bad to take into account several 
factors including the economies in overhead charges and the increase in output as a 
result of extensions and improvement. Of couree, they should not expect the consumer 
• to pay for miscalculations of the Steel Company, bnt the Tariff Board's report would 
«bow that overhead charges would be reduced from Bb, 68 per ton to Bs. 89 per ton. 

Proceeding the Commerce Member referred to import figures and pointed out that 
there were diifionlties in estimating the average price at which steel was likely to be 
imported for over a period of seven years. The situation was complicated by certain 
factors like the imports from both the United Kingdom and the continent, the dififerent 
quality and the gap in prices. The Tariff Board considered the prices at which British 
steel was likely to come. As regarded the former, there was no difilculty because the 
prices were stabilised at the prices of the first four months of 1926 whereas as 
, regarded continental steel there were so many factors which were likely to come into 
play for instability. Therefore, the Tariff Board had observed that It would be unsafe to 
frame a scale of rates on the assumption that any level of prices which they might now 
gdopt would ooptipne without a substantial change thronghont the period of prot60tion» 
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Prooeeding, the Oommeroe Member explained in great detail the eyitem of dlfleientlil 
latee snggeited and the need for Buoh a differentiation. While referring to galTinleed 
eheets Sir Oharles oongratnlated Bengal and particularly Mr. Neogy for having been able 
to eee the duty on spelter taken off and the duty on galvanised sheets reduced from Be. 45 
to Be. 80. British steel wgs more reliable in quality and accuracy of rolling etrength 
It was used when a high factor of safety was required by engineering firms for fabrioa* 
tion, but continental steel and inferior steel, by the very nature of its prices, tended to 
displace British steel. Hence the problem. But the Tariff Board, after the examination 
of all possible factors had recommended the system of differential duties. It was difficult 
to discriminate between standard steel and non-standard steel and the Board had recom- 
mended a basic and an additional duty. British steel was particularly synonymous with 
standard steel and continental steel with non-standard steel. On account of India's 
position in the British Empire, they could discriminate in favour of British steel without 
infringing the most favoured nation’s agreements. If on the other hand, the price of 
continental steel changed, the Government was given the right to alter according to the 
needs of protection. The problem was looked at by the Tariff Board from an economic 
point of view and from no other consideration.. The only objection to the proposal was 
that it involved provision of machinery to ensure that consignments of British steel were 
covered by certificates that steel was actually made in the United Kingdom but it was 
not impossible to frame simple and satisfactory rules. Ths Government accepted the re- 
commendations of the Tariff Board as a whole. 

Oonoluding, the Commerce Member emphasised that ha bad no desire to rush the Bill, 
but the House should by agreeing to refer the motion to a Select Committee, accept the 
principle of farther protection, The Government was quite prepared to discuss the 
details calmly in the Select Committee and be felt sure that the Assembly had seen that 
the scheme proposed by the Board was the best in the circumstances. 

Mr. B. DaS said that the Tariff Board had, by proposing imperial preference, tried 
to kill the very goose (Assembly) that laid the golden egg (Tariff Board). He declared : 
** I will rather see the industry go down and down than agree to the humiliation of 
imperial preference. Not until we become equal members in this Empire will we agree 
to this policy in any form.” He blamed exchange manipulation for the uncertainties of 
import prices of steel. He blamed the Bailway Board for persisting in buying their 
steel requirements abroad. 

Pandit MaLAVIFA gratefully acknowledged Sir Charles Innes*s share in giving pro- 
tection. The Steel Bill introduced a very important principle of imperial preference. ** Is 
the House prepared to accept this principle f” It was not suggested that continental 
steel was too bad. He accepted the plea that British steel was stronger ; but why force the 
consumer to buy English steel instead of cheaper continental steel f The House would not 
accept the policy of preference and the Select Committee should be instructed to keep 
this in view in altering the Bill. The system of uniform duties supplemented by bounties 
was not entirely condemnable. The Select Committee should consider an alternative 
method of protection. It seemed to him that probably the postponement of consideration 
might be useful. 

Pandit MOTILAL asked whether by voting for the motion they would be accepting 
the principle merely of continuance of protection or also of imperial preference and 
whether it would be open to the Select Committee to delete the clause proposing preference 
for British goods. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the House would be accepting only the principle of 
need for further protection. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Purshottamdas THAEUBDAS said bis only purpose to-day was as Director of 
the Tata Company to congratulate the Government for the scheme of continuing protec- 
tion. The scheme started three years ago bad not been a failure that it was apprehended 
it might be. He paid his tribute to Sir Charles Innes and said seven years hence, if need 
for protection did no exist and Sir Charles Innes was in the visitors’ gallery of the 
House he would be the proudest man for having given India a basic industry. The 
Tariff Board had produced a splendid report which undertook scientific study and looked 
at the problem from a purely economic point of view, I say, let ns preserve this poli- 
tical aspect of questions to the Government of India and to this House and let not 
committees and boards give political bias to their studies”. He was sure the 
Select Committee would meet the case put forward by Pandit Malaviya and others. Ho 
acknowledged that Sir Charles Innes did things in time in smart contrast to Sir Basil. 
Bat the Government was patting a trap before the House by not bringing measores in 
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the iiatvnil feqaeaoe. The Ratio Bill matt oome lint, for if the ratio were altered to one 
and foor, the Steel Bill woald have again to be altered. 

Mr. JOSH I objected to the protection of indnstriet by raising a tariff wall ; fortb 
inTariabiy threw the burden on the people who were not able to bear it. When import 
duties were imposed, it was difficult to discriminate as to which clast could or could 
not bear it. Moreover, the protection of an industry by bounty was not helpful 
to the growth of that industry. All the basic and key industries should be controlled by 
the nation and if protection was necessary for steel, he would have it. in the form cl 
bounty in the case of steel woioh was the basic industry. They should adopt a policy 
of seeing that the whole nation most control it. He knew that as at present constituted 
the Aesembly would not support this view of hie. (Hear, hear). He, therefore, suggested 
that the first condition of protection must be that it must be not only in the interests 
those who put money in the industry, but also in the interests of human labour employed 
in it. It was necessary that there should be protection of human labour invested in tbe 
industry. The second condition he would impose was that in the case of protected indus- 
tries, the limit of dividends to be given to the shareholders must be fixed. Thirdly, he 
suggested that the industry for the protection of which the nation was sacrificing should 
not be transferred to foreigners. Lastly, he urged rapid Indianisation of the industry. 

Mr. JaYaKAB congratulated the Government on the wonderful despatch with which 
they had embodied tbe recommendations of the Board in this Bill and hoped that the 
Government would be equally prompt in tbe case of other important measures as well, as 
some uncharitable critics, more especially in Bombay, had said that the Government of 
India were in the habit of placing the Assembly on the horn of a dilemma. It had 
been said in regard to the currency question that there were two alternatives, either 
the Is. fid. ratio or a deficit budget. There were also uncharitable critics in Bombay 
who said that the Government were presenting this Bill in which they were asked to 
choose between supporting the key industry or accept the alternative of giving preference 
to British articles. Speaking as a politician, he emphasised that he would be tbe first 
person to give preference to British made articles ; but he complained that in this Bill 
they were asked to give a very small price for a big concession of imperial preference 
Introdu^ through the backdoor. Great Britain should pay an adequate price if it wanted 
this concession. He maintained that the danger of allowing continental goods into India 
had been exaggerated and that the Tariff Board had merely put in a case of special 
pleading in saying that there was danger to public safety in using continental steel for 
bridges etc. He wanted to know whether there was any embargo in England placed on 
tte import of continental steel. He further wanted to know what guarantee there was in 
case British steel deteriorated in quality and if continental steel was sent to India through 
England. 

Sir Charles 1NNB8, in winding up tbe debate, expressed satisfaction that there was 
general support to tbe principle of the Bill. As for Mr. Jayakar’s pertinent question, he 
(Sir Charles) bad answers ; but it was better to discuss them in tbe Select Committee 
rather than on tbe floor of this House. As far as tbe Government were concerned, tbe case 
was so strong that they would be only too willing to have it probed ami explored. 
Mr. Jayakar bad said there was imperial preference. Sir Charles Innes emphasised there 
was none. The facts concerning the steel problem were examined by a Board consisting 
of two eminent Indians and they had recommended that on purely economic grounds 
there should be differential rates and because the Government bad accepted their report 
it should not be assumed that there was the introduction of imperial preference by the 
backdoor. 

The motion for a Select Committee to which were also added the names of Mr. Lamp 
and Mr, G. D. Birla was carried without a division and the Committee was asked to submit 
its report by the 8th February. The House then adjourned. 

C. P. C. AmeDdment Bill. 

The next two days viz. the 27th and 81 st January were the days 
for official business in the Assembly* On the 27th, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, in introducing the BUI further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure 1908, aaid that it was to give effect to the recommendations made 
in their report by the Civil Justice Committee for the amendment of part 
two and order 21 of the first schedule to tbe Code of Civil Procedure 
19P8» The remaining reoomvpendations of the Committee for amemjment 
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0f that order are, it was pointed out, under separate oonsideration. Clause 
18 (2) provides that when a judgment-debtor appeals against an order under 
that section where decree is lor the payment of money only, he must give 
security for the decretal amount. The Committee’s proposals for the 
restriction of first appeal from the orders under that section are being 
separately provided for as these cannot suitably be effected by an amendment 
of the Code. Clause ten extends but not with retrospective effect the scope 
of Section 66 to defendant opponent or objector who is not in possession of 
property purchased. Clause 14, section 145 is revised so as to give the Court 
power to realise property or interest comprised in security by execution in the 
suit or proceeding itself without a fresh suit. Power is, however, reserved 
to relegate creditor to a fresh suit as a precaution to meet cases of special 
complication. In clauses 16 and 18 (l) pleaders are required to sign a decree 
when they are satisfied that it is in conformity with a judgment and an 
appeal is based on the ground that a decree has been improperly drawn up 
is barred except by special leave. Unless an objection has been taken at 
proper time in this manner in the court passing a decree in clause 17, the 
new rule (a) prohibits the entertainment by the executing court of a plea 
advanced by a judgment-debtor that decree-holder had agreed that the 
decree should not be executed. 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved formally for reference to a Select Com- 
mittee the Bill to amend the Income-tax Act 1922 which was introduced on the 
26th Jan. After explaining the statement of objects and reasons, the Finance 
Member, alluding to Sir Victor Sassoon’s .motion for circulating the Bill to 
elicit public opinion, said although on almost every clause of the Bill the Itoard 
of Bevenue had at one time or another discussed the proposals with the 
Chambers of the Commerce, yet in view of the fact that the Bill as a wlmle 
had not been circulated, he was prepared to agree to re-circulation. The 
House agreed to the circulation of the bill and then adjourned till 

Limitation Act Amending Bill. 

The 31 ST JANUARY when Sir Alexander Muddiman introduced 
the Bill amending the Limitation Act of 1908. In doing so he said: — The 
Civil Justice Committee recommended that section 48 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure 1908 and article 182 of the first schedule to the Indian 
Limitation Act 1908 be amended so as to reduce the limit of time for 
execution in the case of money decrees from 12 to 6 years and to raise the 
period of limitation from 3 to 6 but to permit a decree-holder even 
after^ the expiry of six years to apply for execution if he can show that 
the judgment-debtor has come into some property or that he has recently 
discovered that the judgment debtor has property. If, however, it is decid^ 
to retain article 182 in its present form, the Committee recommend that it 
should be amended so as to provide that the period of three years should 
begin not from the date of the last application for execution but from the 
date of the last order on such a previous application. The first proposal is not 
considered to be satisfatory and the Bill gives effect to the alternative proposdL 
Amendment of Merchant Shipping Act. 

Mr. Bhore then moved for reference to the Select Committee the Bill 
amending the Merchant Shipping Act based on the promise of Sir 
BibibnUah to improve the lot of pilgrims. 
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The Bill was referred to a Select Committee oonsiatiDg of Mr. 
BhorOf Mr. Fazal Bahimtullah, Baja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Mr. Allieon, Sir 
Walter Wilson, Sir Abdul Qayum, Mr. Haji, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Yakub, Mr. 
Shafi, Mr. Ismail Khan, Mr. Natique, Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Kasim. 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved the consideration of the Bill amending the 
Negotiable Instruments Act with a vieu to provide that bearer Instruments 
should not lose their bearer character on account of their having been 
endorsed. The Bill was, in Sir Basil’s opinion, of considerable importance 
from the point of view of development of banking in India. 

Sir Furushothamdas Thakurdas felt that in this matter the Government 
had acted on the views of the Associated Chambers and ignored those of 
the Indian Merchants Chamber. He could move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee provided they did not commit the House to acceptance 
of the principle beyond its application to certain instruments. 

Sir Basil agreed with Sir Furushothamdas in respect of restriction regard* 
ing the principle underlying the Bill and Sir Purushothamdas’s motion for 
Select Committee was agreed upon. 

The following were appointed to the committee. The Finance Member, 
Dr. Macphail, Mr. Graham, Mr. Chetti, Mr. Aney, Mr. Fazal Bahimtullah, 
Mr. Anwarul Azim, Mr. Birla, Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Mehta, Mr. 
Fandya, Sir Walter Wilson, Mr. A. Iyengar, Fundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. B. Boy, Mr. Eirkabhai Premchand, Mr. Nirmal 
Chunder Chunder, Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas and Sir Purshothamdae 
Thakurdas. 

Amendment of the Securities Act. 

Sir Basil Blackett, also moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Securities Act of 1920. In doing so, be explained the provisions in great 
detail and concluded by emphasising that the House was asked to revise the 
law so that it might restore to the tax-payer the same amount of protection 
as he enjoyed before the passage of the Indian Succession Act last year. 

Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out that under the Bill if the demand for pay* 
ment be not made within six years after the date of maturity, then not only 
interest but the principal sum would not be paid. Thus the liability of 
the Government which under the Securities Act stood so long as the security 
was not paid might be absolved. Moreover, under the Bill a succession 
certificate would be declared null and void. Mr. Aney’s motion was accepted. 

The Indian Limitation Act Amendment. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Limitation Act of 1908 be taken into consideration. The Bill 
is the result of certain recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee. 
The Committee had recommended : (1) that sub-section 1 of Section 20 
should be amended so as to make payment of interest also subject to the 
condition that the fact of payment should appear in the hand-writiog of 
the person making the same ; (2) that a limit^ owner under the Hindu 
Law and manager of a joint Hindu family should be enabled to make ac- 
knowledgments and payments under Sections 19 and 20; (3) that article 
1S2 should be amended so to make it clear that a suit to recover the value 
of paddy and such produce charged on immoveable property comes within 
thii article ; and (4) thac article 166 should be ameodid id ai to naki ft 
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dear that it applies to a petition by a judgment-debtor under Section 47 
of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in making the motioni remarked that objee* 
tions to various aspects of the Bill had been met on an earlier occasion. 
He, therefore, only formally moved the Bill. Sir Alexander also explained 
that the Bill was brought forward in the light of criticisms made by the last 
Assembly on a similar measure. 

Mr. Belvi opposed Clause 2 of the Bill. He said there was no such 
provision either in English or American Law. English Law did not require 
that payment of interest should be evidenced by writing. There was no 
statistics to prove the allegation of the Civil Justice Committee that there 
was a crop of frivolous suits in the absence of such a provision. In con- 
sidering this subject, the difficulties of the people in rural areas should be 
given due attention. Any law which required that every payment made 
by a debtor either by way of principal or interest should be evidenced 
by writing would create unnecessary complications in the daily economic 
life of villagers. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had another difficulty. The words acknow- 
ledgment of payment ** in the Bill would, he said, add to the difficulties! 
especially in regard to mortgages. 

Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder reiterated the objection advanced by 
the previous speakers. On the other hand, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, speaking 
from hie experience as a practising lawyer in the mofussil courts, disagreed 
with the learned lawyers who preceded him. In his opinion, this was a 
very desirable change which would prevent unscrupulous money-lenders 
cheating the borrowers. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman briefly replied and the Bill was then passed 
with one or two dissentients. The Assembly then acbourned, 

Non-Official Bills. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY the Assembly had a very short sitting with 
non-official Bills. Mr. N. G. Kelkar introduced this Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act. He said his measure while not impairing the usefulness of 
the Act in any material particular would help to make its operation less 
unpopular because more equitable. First of all, his Bill provided for a 
judicial enquiry where alleged public usefulness of work for which land was 
to be acquired could be challenged by any person. Secondly, where compen- 
sation of land was required under the Act, the present arbitrary powers 
should be replaced by arbitration. 

1 2 other Bills were introduced formally without speeches. Their intro- 
duction was not opposed. These were Mr. Doraisami Iyengar’s Bill amending 
the Registration Act and Civil Procedure Code section 80 ; Dr. Gour’s Bill 
amending I. P. C. Section 141 ; Mr. Yakub’s Bill amending the Succession 
Act, section 372 and the Bill to regulate and improve law reports, Mr. 
Neogy’s Bill amending Steam Vessels Act and Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act and Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Bill to abolish child-marriages among Hindus. 
The Home Member told the House that he would oppose this Bill at all 
future stages. Mr. Yakub introduced the Bill to limit interest charged on 
loans of various kinds in British India and bring the law into conformity 
with the needs of the people and Mr. Kelkar a Bill amending the Societies 
Begistration Act Section 20. 

33 
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Dr. Goar was oot in his seat when called on to introduce his Bill to 
amend the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908> and tbe Code of 
Criminal Procedure Section 491. When he came in the President said he 
could only make a second reading motion of the Bill. Dr. Gour did this 
and the Home Member objected as the Bill had not been yet introduced. 
Dr. Gour appealed to the chair for indulgence as Sir Frederick Whyte had 
on a similar occasion shown to the Home Member. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said he did not want to be harsh on Dr. 
Gour. but if the convention of not opposing introduction of a Bill was to 
be observed then its corresponding obligation that in case of such Bills no 
second motion be made on the day of introduction should also be observed. 
This the President upheld and Dr. Gour agreed and was allowed to intro- 
duce his Bill which he hoped would, as altered, be acceptable to the Govern- 
ment as his previous Bill on the subject, though passed by the Assembly, 
was rejected by the Council of State. This Bill proposed to introduce safe- 
guards of Habeas Corpus and would repeal and amend Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act whose repeal was recommended by the 
Bepressive Laws Committee. 

Next day, the 2ND FEBBUARY, after question time, Pandit Hridaya- 
nath Eunzru moved for the adjournment of the House to discuss the Govern- 
ment decision not to publish the report of the deputation to Fiji which 
was headed by Mr. Venkatapathi Baju. The President ruled that the chair 
was satisfied that the matter was not one of urgency and that the interest 
shown by the Home Member, meant that a resolution on the subject could 
bo easily balloted. He, therefore, ruled it out of order* 

Execution Decrees and Orders. 

The Home Member then moved reference to the select committee of his 
bill amending the Civil Procedure Code relating to execution decrees 
and orders giving effect to the Civil Justice Committee’s recommendations. 

The Home Member said that although it was true that High Courts had 
been consulted with regard to the substance of the changes they had not 
seen the actual legal form in which they were embodied. He admitted 
the subject was complicated and therefore if Mr. Cooke who had tabled 
an amendment for reference to elicit opinion moved it, he would raise 
no objection to it. 

Mr. Cooke moved for the circulation of the Bill for opinion and the 
Home Member agreed to this amendment. He said the High Courts 
bad already protested in connection with some of the Bills arising out 
of the Bankin Beport. The Bill was then ordered to be circulated. 

C. P. C. Amendment BilL 

The Home Member next moved for the consideration of the Bill to 
amend Section 116 of the Civil Procedure Code mainly as recommended 
by the Civil Justice Committee limiting revisionary powers to Section 116 
of the Code except in cases where special statutory provision was made 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the Bill wholesale and held it to be, in the 
opinion of a considerable part of the legal profession, a retrograde Bill. 
It would out down the wide revisional powers of the High Courts which 
was valued in India in respect of occasional blemishes in Judicial adminis- 
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tration. The Bankin Committee s sole reason seemed to be to avoid 
delayi but very large opinion in the legal profession was to have delay 
rather than injustice (hear hear). Mr. Jayakar went further and asserted 
that the Indian Legislature had no power to take away the inherent 
jurisdiction of the High Court given by a Statute of the British Parlia* 
ment. Even leaving this aside, he asked the Home Member whether 
politically it was advisable at such a time when, instead of strengthening 
the position of the High Court, they should be deliberately limiting 
those powers. As one coming from the middle class, as a lawyer and 
as a politician, he held the measure to be retrograde and was opposed to it. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, speaking with his legal experience which was 
not a limited one, held that the gravity of the proposal before the House 
was that it proposed to take away from the High Court’s revisionary 
powers in just those cases where jurisdiction was most needed. The 
pious opinion of the Bankin Committee that delay would be avoided would 
not materialise. On the other hand, greater delay, greater trouble and 
greater expense to the litigant public would result in that the whole 
issue would have to be delayed till an appeal was filed against the decree 
of the lower court. He wished the Government would bring forward 
a more comprehensive Bill on the Rankin report than this piecemeal 
legislation. (Official benches : No.) 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas joined in the opposition. 

Mr. Nirmal Chander quoted from the Committee’s report to show 
that while the committee diagnosed the disease all right, they suggested 
a wrong remedy, for which no case had been made out. 

Mr. S. B. Das, Law Member, was not surprised at the opposition 
from lawyers. As a matter of fact as a lawyer his first interest was 
to oppose the measure ; but if the Bill was examined carefully they 
would see that in respect of decrees no change was made in the law. 
The change vras proposed in respect only oi interlocutory orders. The 
Government felt that in this respect, no injustice would be done by the 
change proposed. He had known numerous instances where the case 
had been held up for months by the application made under Section 115 . 
There would be no injustice, because if one order was made it could be 
set right on appeal. 

Mr. Jayakar ; It may be too late. 

Mr. Das replied that in some cases it might. He continued that the 
High Courts still bad power of interference where the lower court was 
acting beyond its jurisdiction. He held that the power of superintendence 
of a High Court was not affected by the Bill. He told Mr. Jayakar 
that the delay In justice sometime amounted to injustice. 

Mr. Jinnah characterised as poor the defence put up by the Law 
Member. Mr. Jinnah mentioned that the Bombay High Court had 
rightly held that urgent cases involving grave consequences might arise 
where although the order might be appealable, the High Court extended 
its revisionary . power. The only ground urged for this drastic change 
was delay. ^ The attitude taken up by Lahore and Allahabad High 
Courts in interpreting the term 'cases’ was most extraordinary. Delay 
could occur only in respect of pendency of bearing of a rule. If it was 
granted that there was a judge who knew bis businessi this delay should 
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not oocur and he was confident about Bombay* Madras and Calcutta 
High Courts’ judgment. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru found no justification why one class of cases, 
namely, decrees, should be treated in one manner and the other class 
of oases, namely, interlocutory orders, in another. The Law Member 
had given away his whole case against delays by conceding that cases 
might be remitted. He found that the Allahabad High Court had in 
one day rejected 45 applications for revisionary interference. Moreover the 
power was discretionary and the High Courts could be trusted to exercise 
them properly. The Bill, instead of clarifying the law, would be 
mystifying it. 

The Home Member then replied to the debate. Alluding to the argu- 
ment that the Bill purported to take away the power conferred under 
Section 107 of the Government of India Act, he pointed out that the power 
given to the High Courts and those given to the Government were not co- 
extensive. The debate had convinoed him of the merits of the Bill more 
than ever before. He assured Mr. Jayakar that there was no machiavellian 
intention in the Government in bringing the Bill. The Bill was entirely in 
correct legal form and sought to give effect to the recommendation which 
had the support of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court and of a Committee whose President and members were, he 
emphasised, very competent to deal with the task. 

The Home member quoted figures to show that in the Bombay High 
Court the average time taken to dispose of revision cases was over a 
year. It was no good throwing stone on the competence of persons, 
because they put forward proposals which some lawyer members did 
not like. The House was entitled to suggest amendments during the 
consideration stage, but not oppose the consideration itself. If the Bill 
was opposed now, the only conclusion was that the Assembly was in 
favour of delaying justice which meant denying justice. 

The motion for consideration was pressed to a division and lost 
by 42 against 58 votes. 

Begistration Act Amendment. 

The Assembly without discussion passed the Bill amending the 
Begistration Act and then adjourned till next day, the 3BD FEBRUABY, 
when the resolution of Mr, Jogiah for the release of political prisoners was 
taken up. 


Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Mr. JOGlAH was cheered by the Congress benches as be rose to move his resolution 
recommending (a) the repeal of the Bengal Begnlation IH of 1818 and similar regula- 
tions in foroe in other provinces of India and urging upon the Oovernor-General-in-Gouncil 
the bare jostice of an immediate release of alJ political detenues or of giving them at 
least the opportunity of exculpating themselves and proving themselves altogether innocent 
of the charges, if any, levelled against them and (b) the grant of an amnesty to all 
political prisoners now undergoing imprisonment. Mr. Jogiah intimated that he would 
not press part (b) of his resolution nor speak on it. Mr. Jogiah declared that the Bengal 
Begnlation and other similar enactments were passed when Napolean cast his eagle eye 
on India and when echoes of the Mahratta war had not died ; but while civilization bad 
advanced, these regulations continued to be on the statute book. Deportations in Ireland 
bad no analogy as the former country was actually at war with England while India 
waa not. He oballesged that the Bengal Begnlation bad not been appropriately appli0d« 
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There was no question of disturbance of the relations with foreign powers. The chiefs 
of Indian States had proved their loyalty on all ceremonial occasions on the platform 
and through the presi*. There was also no internal commotion. Tiie deportations of 
these men was thus not justified even by the terms of the Regulation. And who were 
deported f All of them were good men and true. They were all patriots, men of purity 
of life and oi noble purpose. 

Pandit Nehru’s Amendment. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU moved that for the resolution of Mr. Jogiab, the following be 
substituted 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that he be pleased 
to immediately release or bring to trial all detenues under tho old regulations and the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amtmdment Act. of 1 1)25.’* 

Pandit Motilal said : The amendment, though given at short notice, was already on 
the order paper. The original resolution clouded the main ipsue. His amendment pro- 
posed to focus interest on one issue. This did nor mean that the other parts were given 
up. These had already been dealt with by this House ami would again come up. 

The President permitted tho amendment of Pandit Motilal provided th movers of 
other amendmoiits withdrew in his favour. 

Pandit Motilal paid his resolution did not require any argument to convince the non- 
official section of the House of the justice and soundness of the position. As for the 
Government, it was so impervious to their demands that they would be wasting time and 
breath in discussing the resolution. Pandit Motilal recalled the words of Lord Lytton 
justifying the arrests carried out i»i October 1023 that, there was existence of terrorism. 
The ppeakt r also recalled bisstaitment in the lai^t Assembly showing that not a siugle 
cape had occurred since lit 19 which justified Ijord Lytton and which incriminated the 
detenues. “ 1 then asked * give me one case in which the conditions mentioned by Lytton 
have operated.’ The answer is yet to come. I again challenge my friend though two 
years more have elapsed to give the main facts to prove the charge.” The speaker, con- 
tinuing, read to the. House the Viceroy’s speech on the 24th on the subject. How on 
earth was Government to be sat i» bed that the release of those men would not disturb the 
peace of the land ? The Viceroy had put the cart before the horse. Unless the Govern- 
ment told them the grounds for tbeir fears, bow was he to satisfy that these fears were 
groundless ? If the Government was morally convinced that was right, the country was 
morally convinced of the innocence of these men. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal said if he was told that the bombs had even recently been 
discovered, bis reply was that the real culprits were then still at largo and innocent 
persons had been detained. The case of Mr Mitra, a member of the Assembly, was discussed 
by the House, He did not expect an Englishman, least of all the Home Member, to say 
that any constituency’s right to elect its member should be fettered by saying thar Mr. 
Mitra’s constituency was given an opportunity to elect another reprosentative. Mr, Bose 
was suffering seriously and there was suspicion of tuberculosis, but it was not on medical 
grounds that he urged for release. He mentioned this to show the inhumanity and 
callousness of the Government in keeping these men without trial. ** Let me say emphati- 
cally that we' are not in a mood to listen to constitutional advance or entertain any 
proposal for co. operation until these men are released or brought to trial. This is the last 
opportunity for the Government to shake off nervonsnesB and Lord Irwin to signalise the 
first year of his Viccroyalty and the first session of this Assembly by an act of broad- 
minded statesmanship and to mark the opening of this new House by a real change of 
heart and not let it go down to history as merely a landmark of haughty British Imperia- 
lism and enforced enslavement of India.” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in opposing the motion, made a long speech. He gave a 
catalogue of crimes of violence which necessitated the passing of the Ordinance. The 
chief events were the dacoity near Howrah, the raid on Ultadingi, the armed robbery in 
Qoalpara lane, the robbery with the use of firearms, the armed hold up at Chittagong of 
the mail van ail in 1923, then the murder of Mr. Day, the explosion of bomb in Faridpnr, 
the discovery of a bomb factory in Calcutta, the bomb outrage in Mirzapur Street and 
the mnrder of Santilal Chakra varthi, one of the accused in Mirzapur Street bomb outrage, 
all these in 1924, Thus, throughout these periods there was continuing a series of plots 
directed against the lives of police officers and there was one which aimed at killing 
the life of the Governor of Bengal, The Government had, in their possession, materials 
establishing in all essential particulars the reality of several of these attempts. This 
list of crimes would have been far longer had not the Government oaed from time to time 
the powers under Begolation 111 to detain the leading brains of the Terrorist ?ar^ and 
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ICr, O, B. Dm hImMlf admitted that the movement was more letioni than the antboritiee 
xealifled. To meet such a situation, tbe Bengal Ordinance was passed because the re- 
sources of ordinary law had proved powerless more than once. High judicial officers 
had been taken into confidence and their conclusion bad in every case coincided with 
those of the Executive Government. It is indisputable that all authorities, the Govern- 
ment, high judicial officers, administrators and the Police bad eventually been driven to 
the unanimous conclusion that it was impossible to fight tbe revolutionary conspiracy or 
deal with revolutionary crime under the ordinary law or through the machinery of courts 
and that special powers of extra-judicial character were necessary. Heaven knows the 
experience in regard to revolutionary conspiracies has been dearly enough bought. It 
would have been nothing short of criminal if they had disregarded that experience when 
they were again confronted by an exactly similar situation.'’ 

Continuing, the Home Member said from the introduction of tbe Ordinance 
down to the present time, there had not been one single outrage of tbe type he bad 
just given except of course the Alipur jail murder but tbe conspiracy had not been killed. 
For example, there was a widespread revolutionary leaflet in Bengal, in the U. P. and 
the Punjab in November 1926. There was the arrest of a party of nine in Dakshineswar 
in possession of live bomb etc. Then there was the Sova Bazar arrest in which two 
persons were found with revolver and some ammunition. Such was the history of re- 
volutionary crime. Since special legislation became operative neither the movement had 
collapsed, nor had its violently criminal tendencies abated, but in all post-ordinance 
cases there was one reassuring feature namely, that in almost every single case tbe 
initiative had lain not with revolutionaries but with the police. The latter bad been able 
to act in time by virtue of special powers to prevent murderous designs from coming to 
a head. 

Mr. Banga Aiyar interrupting suggested that it was all the work of the agents 
provocateur. 

The Home Member scorned any such suggestion or charge and maintained that there 
was the undeniable connection between revolutionary pamphlets and acts by men who 
were trying to carry out their programme which they did not deny. He further main- 
taince that the Ordinance bad been more than justified by the practical results. Tbe 
Government bad checked the outward manifestations of the movement to a very considerable 
extent, but the basic conditions remained unchanged. Tbe conditions of release were set out 
by Lord Irwin in bis inaugural address. Sir Alexander Muddiman quoted this portion of 
B. E. the Viceroy’s speech in full to show that their sole object in keeping tbe men under 
restraint was to prevent terrorist outrages and that they were prepared to release them the 
moment they were satisfied that their release would not defeat tbe object. Regarding the first 
condition, he had shown that the activities of tbe revolutionaries still continued, though 
checked and restrained. As to the second condition which raised tbe question of individual 
release, the matter must be decided on the past record of a detenue and the present 
attitude. He said : But the Government are not demanding as is sometimes alleged 
any humiliating confessions from those detenues. A declaration that a detenue would on 
release take no part in revolutionary activities would be an element to be taken into 
consideration by tbe Government ; but this on the one band would not amount to a con- 
fession that he had taken part in such activities in the past and on the other band such a 
declaration could not and would not be accepted by the Government as a ground for 
release without an examination of the whole circumstances of the case and past record of 
the detenue. If tbe Government are misled into releasing prisoners who prove subsequently 
by their actions that they are not kt^eping to the statement they made and have resumed 
their deplorable activities then tbe remedy is in tbe bands of tbe Government. 

'*As for the Bengal Regulation detenues the Government of India are primarily 
responsible. As for the Ordinance prisoners, cases of individual prisoners are primarily a 
matter for the consideration of the Bengal Government. The Government of India are 
responsible to the extent of tbe general policy and action taken under that Act (Ordinance). 
They are not and they cannot be responsible for cases of individual prisoners. 

« The general policy has been laid down in the Viceroy’s speech. Application of 
that policy in the ease of Regulation III prisoners is a matter for the Government of India 
and in the case of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners for the Government 
of Bengal.” 

Mr. M. E. ACHARTA did not deny tbe Government charge that there was a revolu* 
tionary movement. In a land so badly and tyrannically governed as India, bis surprise was 
that there had not been more crime (Congress back benches ; Hear, hear) ; but he asked 
what connection was there between these conspiracies and the detennes. Had Mr. Sobasb 
Phandra Bose been found to be tbe leader of this gang f Where wai tbe evidence to prote 
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it He laid ** Why not create an era of peaoe, goodwill and oonfldenoe by releasing theie 
men f There will always be found some bombs in India. Will these men for that reason 
be always kept in jail ? If you don't believe ns, take hostges from ns and release them." 

Lala LAJPAT BAl said the whole of India thought on this question with 
one opinion and the resolution would be brought up year after year until this 
fundamental grievance was redressed. There were oonspiraoies in all countries. 
The United Slates of America has the Klu Klux Klan movement There was 
lynching going on there; but the Government of the U. S. A. had not taken 
special measures to suppress them. In a big country like India, such crime 
could never be eliminated. "We want to show the hollowness of the claim that 
India is being governed by a civilised OovArnment with the consent of the 
people. Tou cannot be defenders of liberty. You have snatched it from us and 
are keeping It back to exploit ns." (Applause.) The Lala wanted the official 
members to put themselves in the position of the delenues who had been deprived 
of their liberty and comforts of life without trial. *'l don't accept for a moment 
that official benches are greater friends of India than we on these benrltes are. 

Yon are absolutely loyal and faithful to your country, Great Brita^Ti. and we 

here are greater friends of our own country. (Applause,) 1 appeal to the Government 
to revoke this law for without that, there will be no reoonoiliation in the country,*' 

Mr. GOSWAMI saids when he came into the Honse he expected a more states* 

manlike prononneement from the Home Member. Mr. Goswami divulged publicly 
under the cover of privilege two statements made by Lord Lytton categorically to a 
conference in which Mr, Goswami took part. Firstly, Lord Lytton said he was 
prepared to release the de tenues provided they gave an undertaking that they 
would not in future commit any violent crime or be conoerner) in the oommiasion 

of violent crimes. Secondly, and it was an admission. Lord Lytton said that the 

people who had been proceeded against were people who had committed no crime, 
bnt were prevented from committing crime. Now which country in the world had 
laws which prevented orim'i by such indefinite detention f 

The Home Member:— What was your reply to Lord Lytton ? 

Mr. Goswami said he bad told Lord Lytton that all depended on the form of 
the undertaxing asked for. He wanted the Home Member to find a solution 
honourable to both sides. Mr. Keane bad called the revolutionaries as the unseen 

wing of the Swaraj Party. The speaker therefore challenged the Home Member to 

disprove the statement that arrests were made on the S6th October 1924 and 
warrants were all signed on the 28th August 1924, the day following the defeat 
of diarchy in Bengal. (Applause) Finally, he emphasised the serionsness of the 
situation caused by the health of Mr, Bose and other detenoog. He endorsed Lala 
Lajpat Bai's statement that the country, though weak to-day, had potential 
resources. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR declared emphatically that it would be impossible for 
the Government to convince the Congress without the release of these prisoners* 
The Home Member's speech was a thrice told tale. The speaker's opinion was 
that terrorism was on the other side. (Here, here). The Government wanted to 
reserve to itself the political lead of the country. If the Government were put 
into jail, terrorism would stop, (Laughter). Politics of the country could never 
be controlled by this policy of rf^pression. "1 agree with Mr, Acharya that I 
will be doing duty to my country i! I were In the place of Mr. Bose, 
(European benches : No.) If the judgment of the Indian people can not change 
the Government, then God's condign punishment will fall upon this Government,*' 

Mr, Abdul Matin CHOWDHUBY said that the Government was only adding fuel 
to the revolutionary fire. Even Lord Lytton seemed to have an uneasy consolenoe 
over the matter. Others who had been released in the past had not disappointed 
the Government. Suffering of detenues on mere suspicion was more than even 
that of convicted persons, '(Mighty Empires will not be shaken if these men are 
released. Intemperate speeches can still be made at St, Andrews Dinner. The Congress 
office will not shift on to Writers' Buildings. Clive Street can go on doing its 
businees merrily, while Caloulta will become a cleaner and healthier city to live in." 

Mr. TONKINSON said that only compelling oircumstauces had rendered it im- 
possible to hold an open trial. The experience of the life of Lord Lytton, Lord 
Beading, Lord Olivier and Lord Birkenhead was sufficient guarantee that the special 
measnres were absolutely forced on them. This revoluiionary campaign took form 
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ia intimidation daeoltles and robberiea. What oonld be more deiploable than that 
•ome of the revolntioDaries should have taken to teaching to pervert the minds on 
boya committed to their charge. Could any one deny that th'.Te was definite 
leorodesoence of the same movement which practically brought Bengal to a state 
of terror in the years before the Defence of India Act came into operation t 
Materials in the possessinii of the G-nvernment were convincing. 

Mr, Jinnah : Why not try them ? 

Mr. Tonkinson replied that no Government worthy of its name would expose 
the witnesses to peril. The Government could continue these measures until the 
situation improved. 

Mr. Goswami ; Until it is broken ? 

Mr Tonkinson opined that if in England a similar situation arose the good 
sense of the British people would agree to these laws though Parliament would 
hesitate, as the Government of India hesitated in taking in hand these special 
powers. (Laughter.) 

Pandit MALAYIYA warmly repudiated Mr. Tonkinson's assertion that the English 
Parliament would not hesitate to enact a law like the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. On the other band, he thought that the members would not be 
allowed by the people to approach Parliament House unless exceptional circa rstanoes 
had arisen, Such circumstances had not arisen in India. Prisoners had not been 
given fair play. Nothing but official *Izzat* (prestige) prevented the Government 
from owning their mistakes. In not a single case had the reasons mentioned by 
Lord Lytton been proved. Every me in the discharge of bis duties must, bear 
all risks that were attendant on him. Indians and Europeans alike had to face 
such risks. Had not Lord Hardinge, when a bomb was thrown at him, say “Let 
there bo no change in policy.” The Pandit acc<'ptcd that there was a conspiracy. 
But the way to deal with it was to bring the ofifenders to trial in an open 
manner. Lord Lytton who was a gentleman in many ways was wrong in the 
continued detention of the prisoners. Let not cowardly fear stand in the way of 
releasing the prisoners. The Government would earn the gratitude of the entire 
Indian community by releasing these men who had been under detention for 27 months. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, the Home Member, then replied to the debate. Hii 
speech was of special significance in indicating the official mind on the subject of the 
release of Bengal detennes. He said : — 

^ Sir, I will not detain the House very long, at least, 1 trust, not at this late stage In 
the proceedings. This debate has lasted the whole of the Jong day. It has evoked a 
great deal of interest in all quarters of the House. It is only natural that it should do 
so. It is a matter in which I will, for the moment, . endeavour to do what one of the 
speakers asked me to do, that is, put myself in the position of those speaking on the other 
B'de and I desire to make it quite clear that 1 realise that they feel strong in this matter. 
That is perfectly clear from the debate. It is perfectly clear from previous debates and 
it is also well-known to me. Apart from that, it is a matter, and roust neccesarily be a 
matter which, as I have told the House, the legislature will naturally press on the execu- 
tive, namely, discontinuing the extraordinary measures unless they can justify their 
continuance. I make no complaint of the manner in which this House frtquently returns 
to that point. I should think less of them if they did not do so. But as in all matters 
of this kind, it must be approached notin a spiiitof antagonism, nor in a spirit of 
unhelpfulness, but in a desire to place a case before the Government which the Govern- 
ment can possibly deal with and which does not conflict with any of our primary dutie% 
It has been said by one honourable gentleman that this was a matter that should not be 
made a question of party. In regard to administration of law and order, there is no 
party. The interests of the Government and the interests of the citizens ought to be cue 
and I can assure this House that as the Home Member 1 have never discharged any of 
my duties with the slightist regard to party or community. You doubtless do think 
often that the Government are wrong* beaded. You oft^n tbink—you often say whether 
you hally think it or not, for T doubt it — that we act from motives which we do not 
disclose. But I do In'g the House t beli' ve that as far as 1 am concerned and as far as 
the Government of India is concerned, there is no qui stion of party or acting witli any 
comuiunal or political objfct. In our action in this matter our sole business is to deal 
a plain issue of law and order. I know the House dislikes the very mention of law and 
order whtn it comes from my lips though it comes very freely from the lips of those who 
sit opposite. Law and order does not mean that the Government is protecting itself. It 
means that the Government is protecting the bulk of its citizens. 
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Now I have heard a good deal in this debate about the growing oowaidioe of Britiah 
oficiale and Indian officials. Sir, that is not so. I don't think that is the true opinion of 
this House. I hare filled a position of some importance in this oonntiy for many years. 
I have had to discharge duties of some importance which have brooght me into contact 
with forces of disorder. 1 have never in my life had a guard of any sort. I do not 
pretend to be a man of any courage, for 1 know I am not. It may be true that having 
for a long time lived in Bengal 1 am tainted with the supposed vices of that province. 
(Lacgnter), I ask the House to believe that there is nothing in these measures (tf onrs 
that is being done to protect any supposed increasing timidity on the part of high officials. 
It is hard, I think it is very hard, that I should be told that that is the reason of onr 
action. Sir, it is not a fear that police officials of both nationalities or officers of the 
Government may be shot ; it is a stern fact. This is not a question of apprehension. 
They have been shot and shot frequently. That, Sir, disposes of the argument that these 
precautionary measures are the children of unreasonable apprehension. 

Then, Sir, there is a further point that these outrages (unfortunately perhaps in 
the minds of some) do not affect merely a handful of Government officials. They afftct a 
number of perfectly innocent men who have nothing whatever to do with the Govern- 
ment ; men who were dacoited were not officials of the Government ; men whncie money 
is taken are not officials of the Government ; men who are injured are not often officials 
of the Government. The unfortunate Mr. Day who was shot in the Park Street was not a 
servant of the Government. As far as 1 know he had no connection whatsoever with the 
Government, It is true many Government servants have suffered and died bravely in 
the discharge of their duties but they are not the sum total of victims of the outrages. It 
was said, * you have all kinds of arrangements to protect the great land '. Sir, the hand of 
the assassin may render all precautions useless. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar : Even with the Ordinance 7 

Sir A. Muddiman : Tes, Sir, even with the Ordinance. I cannot gnarantee myself 
or the honourable members opposite from the hand of the assassin. You have seen that 
their hand falls on many who are innocent. 

Mr, T. Prakasam : Oontinued detention will make it worse. 

Sir Muddiman : It may be so. 

Mr. T. Prakasam : It is so. 

Sir A. Muddiman : If by that my honourable friend means :hat the spirit of these 
men is so filled with animosity that their release will increase revolutionary crime, then, 
Sir, he is using rather a poor argument in support of his own case. 

Mr, T. Prakasam : That is not the point. 

Sir. A. Muddiman : Now, Sir, my honourable friend opposite said the cause of law 
and order was as dear to him as it was to me. Sir, does he agree with the view of one 
of his back-benchfts who said * if it was in my power, I would stir up every young man 
in India to become a revolutionary conspirator and encourage revolutionary crime in 
India." Is that the message of his party to me or not 7 (An honourable member : 
Surely not.) (Another honourable member : He was right in saying so.) That, Sir, I 
should like to have heard repudiated, because it would have made my task easier. 

Now, 1 desire to deal with one issue that was raised — raised in a very moderate way 
by a gentleman who does not always speak so moderately^but on this occasion he referred 
to the sufferings of some of these misguided men as a result of their confinement, I may 
at once, on behalf of the Government, say that if he can justify any real case for release 
or if anybody else can justify any case for release or if we ourselves can find that any 
case for release has been made out on medical grounds that release will be made. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I did not put my amendment on that ground. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir. But I desire to make it plain that we have a 
certain sense of humanity. We do not desire to detain men whose health has been so 
seriously impaired that their powers of harm have gone. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar ; Emasculate them before yon release them. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : We have not as yet adopted that system. (Laughter). 
Sir, my hon. friend said that the tale that I have told the House is a thrice-told 
tale. Well, it is a thrice-told tale. Yon will remember the remark in Alice when 
•‘if you say it three times, it is right.'* Therefore, none the less it is, because it 
is thrice-told. My hon'ble friend Lala Lajpat Bai, in a very interesting speech, 
said that no arguments he could adduce would move me and that no arguments 
of mine would move him. For, to deal with bis speech is useless for me to 
attempt to do so and I am sorry that this should be the case, for I should have 
endeavoured to address some remarks to him. Some other member said that 
preventive measures were unknown to Indian law, Well^ Sir, it seemed to me when 
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I WAS A mAgittfAte for tome time that there were certain sectionB inoh at Beotions 107« 
108, 109 and 110 whioh were of a preventive character and which may reanlt in 
the* incarceration of those who do not comply with their provisions. (An hon. member: 
Use them.) I was merely referring to the argument that there wore preventive 
measures in oar law. 

Kow, Sir, an argument was used that the Government does not do these 
things bonafide, that we do it because it pleases us to do so capriciously. There 
is some peculiar feeling that I sleep or my honourable colleagues sleep more comfortably 
because they know that other people are sleeping uncomfortably. That is not so, 
1 assure the House that that is not the case. Put it on the lowest ground, these 
men are a source of great political annoyance. To me they are a very good stick to 
beat the Government with. Their case is brought before me frequently and they 
give me and my officers a great deal of trouble and so patting it on lowest grounds, 
.we do not keep them in because we enjoy doing it. I want to make that point 
perfectly clear. We have not put those men in Jail either for political reasons or 
for the sake of gratifying some perverse eense of delight in oppression which is 
perfectly foreign to me or to the Government and would be a very unsatisfactory 
form of amusement. Sir, I noticed with satisfaction that my honourable friend 
the Pandit expressed his intention of supporting the Government in any measures 
required for law and order other than the one before the House. If he will pardon 
me, I have heard him say this before on another occasion (A voice : Any reasonable 
measure) where difference will probably come, and amiable as this House is in many 
ways it has not always shown its readiness to support reasonable measures or at 
any rate measures which this side of the House thinks reasonable. (A voice : 
Which side f) The House generally is unwilling, as all legislatures are apt to be, 
to support strong measures. 

Now, Sir, A portion of my speech did not attract as much attention as I 
thought it might have done. It is possible because I spoke at considerable length 
foreign to my natural tendencies. I did not perhaps make it as clear to the House 
as I thought I did. I said and 1 will repeat it and I would ask the House to listen 
carefully. I had read out His Excellenoy*8 statement when he first addressed this 
House dealing with this question of the release of Bengal detenues. I may emphasise 
it that there were two conditions whioh were mentioned in that statement. The 
first condition, 1 hold and I think the House generally will hold, is not fulfilled. 
As regards the second condition I made the following remarks. I said : ‘As to the 
second condition whioh raises the question of individual release the matter must 

be decided in the last light of the record of the detenue and his present attitude i 

The Government are not demanding as is sometimes alleged any humiliating con- 
fepflions from these detenues. They are more interested in tlie future than in the 

past. A declaration that a detenue would on release take no part in revolutionary 

activities would be an element to be taken into consideration by the Government. 
But this on the one hand would not amount to a confession that he had taken 
part in such activities in the past and on the other band such a declaration could 
not and would not be accepted by the Government as a ground for release without an 
examination of the whole circumstanoes of the case and the past record of the detenue.’* 
That, Sir, if I may say so, was rather an important portion in my speech which I 
thought the House should have taken more notice of. The only speaker who did refer to 
it was my honourable friend, Mr. Goswami. He referred to it as being something different 
from an offer or a statement which he understood, no doubt in his own Judgment correct- 
]j, to have been made by His Excellency Lord Lytton at a meeting or Conference he 
held sometime before the session began. Well, Sir, when we were discusBing the motion 
for adjournment the other day, this point was raised by a speaker who sits behind me 
and it was also raised by the honourable friend and I confess I was somewhat snrprised 
at the statements that were made and accordingly communicated with the Government 
of Bengal and ascertained what had happened. The statement made by His Excellency 
Lord Lytton, I am assured, did not differ in terms from the statement I made to the 
Honse to-day. That there was nndcubtedly some difference of opinion as to what was 
actually said seems clear, but I think it right to all parties concerned to say that the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal are at one on this and altbongh 
there may have been honafidB misconception, there is no difference in fact. 

Mr. Goswami: Will the hononrable the Home Member permit me to say just one 
word t I suppose human memory cannot always be relied upon bnt I think I took the 
precaution of getting His Excellency Lord Lytton to repeat this statement. I fAid* ^ 
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jikke St from Tour Excellency etc.*' I thought 1 had made St quite clear that I anderatood 
him very clearly and very categorically. That is all I can say. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 do not mean to challenge the accuracy of the bononr- 
able member's impression of what happened. That is not my point. It is qnite evident 
that there was some genuine misapprehension of what His Excellency Lord Lytton said 
and 1 think it was right to clear it op at the earliest opportunity as, when the matter was 
mentioned in this House, I was not in a position to deal with it. 

Mr. Jinnah : Do 1 understand the honourable member to say that this statement 
would not involve a confession of guilt f 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 read out the words very clearly and will read them 
out again because on this point there must be no ground for doubt whatever. What 1 said 
was a declaration that a detenue would on release take no part in revolutionary activi- 
ties would be an element to be taken into consideration, but this on the one hand would 
not amount to a confession that he had taken part in such activities in the past and on 
the other hand such a di claration could not and would not be accepted by the Govern* 
ment as a ground for release without an examination of the whole oiroumBtances of the 
case and the past record of the detenue. Kow these words are carefully thought out 
words and 1 have read them out to the House on three occasions and hope the Hour^c will 
give due attention. 

Now, Sir, let me develop the point I was about to make. It is said that these 
men are not revolutionaries and that they do not desire to commit violent acts. If that 
is the case, what I put before the House would seem to me to give them an opportunity 
at any rate of informing the Government if that is really their view. What view would 
the House take where a man says : Yes, 1 am a revolutionary. You lock me up, I 
do not care in the least. I desire to overthrow your Government by every means in my 
power. If you let me out, 1 will use a revolver if 1 can get it to overthrow you." Does 
the House wish me to release a man who says that? (An honourable member: Pat him 
on his trial). Does the House really desire me to release a man who says openly that if 
he is released be will do that ? 

Pundit Motilal Nehru : Put him on his trial and evidence from the admission of 
that man would secure a conviction right enough. 

8ir A. Muddiman: No man will be so foolish as to make that statement in oir* 
cumstances where 1 can use it in evidence against him. That is a point I desire to bring 
before the House and on that I think the Government is entitled to ask wbat the view of 
the House in a ease of that kind is, namely, where a man says frankly, " I am a revoln* 
tionary ; 1 desire to overthrow your Government. 1 desire to use any means in my power 
to do that. If I can get a revolver, I will shoot the first police officer L come across." 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : You have got Sections 108, 109 and 110 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have put before the House a question of some impor- 
tance. 1 will ask the House to think over that question very seriously, I have defended. 

Mr. Jinnah : Is there any detenue. Sir, who has made that statement ? 

Mr. President : Does the honourable member wish to give way ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir, when 1 was interrupted I was saying t have 
done my best to meet this resolution. It has been spoken to with ability in many parts 
of the House, but no speech has been of greater ability than that of Mr. Tonkinson 
whose intimate connection with the Home Department, 1 desire to acknowledge to-day, had 
been of the greatest value and to whom 1 tender my congratulatione. Sir, 1 shall not 
detain the House from proceeding to its judgment by vote. 

Pandit Nehru's Amendment Carried, 

Division took place at 6 p.m. and Pandit Motilal'a amendment wee cenied by 
63 votea against 50 after which the House adjourned. 

OflScial Bills. 

Tbe House re-assembled next on the 7TH FEBRUARY with an agenda 
of ofiBcial legislative business. At the outset, on the motion of Mr. M. S. 
Aney, the Assembly selected a number of members to sit on the Seleofc 
Committee to the Bill to amend the Indian Securities Aoti 1920. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then introduced the Bill amending the Presi* 
deucy Towns luBolvenoy Act 1909 and the Provincud Insolfency Act 1920# 
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Limitation Act Amendment. 

The Home Member next moved for consideration of the Bill amending 
the Limitation Act 1908 (amendment of article 182). He said that the High 
Courts had expressed themselves in favour of the changes proposed. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar, in opposing the consideration of the motion, 
said he did so because he had failed in his honest attempt with the Home 
Member earlier in the day to have the Bill referred to the Select Committee. 
He said the Government were merely paying lip homage to the recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Justice Committee. The difficulties of litigants were not 
BO much in getting decrees but after getting them. Mr. Iyengar read the 
recommendation of the Committee in this particular and emphasised that 
the Government had taken advantage of a small conditional clause to bring 
before the Assembly this ha'penny ta'penny measure. Opinion was 
for deletion of article 182 and not for this very minor change which he 
feared would result in increasing frivolous applications by compelling the 
decree-holder to be court-burnt, looking after execution of applications. This 
was not the way to reduce law’s delays but to increase them. 

The Bill was then considered clause by clause. Discussion centred 
round the motion of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar for the addition to clause 
five of the said article the following words : ** or the date of any final decree 
passed in a suit directing refund of any amount realised by a decree-holder 
in execution of the decree. ” 

Mr. S. B. Das agreed with the principal of the amendment suggested 
and promised to bring before the Council of State the necessary amendment. 
Thereupon Mr. Doraiswami lyenger withdrew the amendment. The Bill 
with a verbal alteration suggested by Moulvi Mobamed Yakub was then 

passed. 


The Currency Bill. 

The Home Member then announced the Government’s considered 
decision to move for consideration of the Currency Bill relating to the 
exchange ratio on March 7th. 

The Home Member announced that “Government have given very 
careful consideration to the question of further procedure on the Currency 
Bill and have taken fully into account the views expressed by various 
speakers in the course of the debate on January 25th. In order that their 
position in this matter may be clear to the House, the Government desire 
to explain shortly the reason for the conclusion they have reached. 

“ As many hon’ble members are aware, the main features of the budget 
have to be settled by the Government by the middle of January each year 
and it is only under considerable pressure that the preparation of the detailed 
estimates and demands for grants can be completed in time for the introduc- 
tion of the budget on February 28tb. The decision of the Assembly to 
postpone consideration of the Currency Bill last August, therefore, made it 
impossible for the budget of 1927-28 to be prepared on the basis of any 
ratio other than Is. 6d. The effect on the budget of a reduction of ratio 
to Is. 4d. would, of course, be very considerable, but it does not in any way 
depend on the question whether final decision regarding ratio is taken 
before or after the introduction of the budget. Clearly the effect must be 
the same in either case and as stated by the Currency Commission in para 
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307 of their reporti the effect though it is not deoisive> cannot be ignored 
in considering what the ratio should be if the House is called upon to come 
to a decision on the ratio before the budget is introduced. The decision will 
take place in the absence of facts and figures which are known to the 
Government and are very material to the decision and should obviously be 
weighed by the House in coming to their conclusion> but cannot be disclosed 
without a premature disclosure of the contents of the budget. Ifi on the 
other handf the budget is opened before the discussion takes place, the 
House will have full knowledge of bearing upon the finances of the country 
on the decision they arQ called on to take and will be able to come to their 
conclusions both on the budget and on the ratio with a full understanding 
of all relevant facts. No more and no less difiiculty would be involved in 
readjusting the budget figures and the proposals to Is. 4d. if a decision 
in favour of that ratio were taken after 28th February than if It were 
taken earlier. In view of these considerations the Governnout have 
decided to pull down the motion that the Currency Bill be taken into 
consideration on Monday the 7th March 

Before the Assembly adjourned till next day (for consideration of 
non-official resolutions), the Select Committee's report on the Steel Protec- 
tion Bill was presented amidst cheers. The following is the text of the 
Beport : — 


Select G>inin. Report on Steel Protection BiO. 

The Majority Repoit. 

** We have considered the Bill and have now the honour to submit this our report 
with the Bill as amended by us annexed thereto. At the outset of our proceedings, wo 
considered six different methods of conferring protection on the steel industry enumerated 
in paragraph 94 of the report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding continuance of protec- 
tion to the Indian steel industry. As a result of our discussions, a great majority of ue 
were satisfied that only two methods were practicable in the present circumstances. First 
of these is that embodied in the Bill by which duties are imposed on steel of British 
manufacture against competition from the United Kingdom and higher duties on steel 
imported from other countries. The second is a system by which uniform duties would 
be imposed on steel imported from any source, these duties being based on the difference 
between fair selling prices for Indian steel and weighted average prices of imported steel. 
In Older that the difference between the two methods might be clearly brought out, the 
Commerce Department of the Government of India supplied us with amendments which 
would be necessary in the Bill and its schedule, if it were decided to adopt weighted 
average syitem without increasing or diminishing the degree of protection given. The 
Department also supplied amendments embodying a modification of this system by which 
certain classes of steel would become subject to (a) uniform basic duties and (b) uniform 
additional duties and the Governor-General in Council would be empowered to modify 
the additional duties (but not the basic duties) whether by way of increase or of redaction. 
This modification of the weighted average system removes one of the objections to which 
it is open, viz., that it provides no means by which without legislation the amount of 
protection could be reduced if a substantial increase in prices bad rendered it altogether 
excessive. 

“ We diBcuBsed at length the advantages i. e., (a) differential duties with a lower rate 
on steel of British manufacture and a higher rate on steel not of British manufacture and 
(b) weighted average system opened by the division of the duty on such class of steel 
affected into a basic and an additiunal duty. A majority of ns arc of opinion that the 
first of these alternatives which is the scheme adopted in the Bill is preferable and should 
be adopted. In arriving at this conclusion we have attached great weight to the principle 
embodied in the preamble to the Bill that a scheme of proteotion must have due regard to 
tbe well-being of the commnnity. We are satiefied that the economio intereit of India 
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will be better eerred by the system of differential rates of duty on British and non- British 
^i(eel than by a system which sabjects all steel to uniform rates of duty based on weighted 
amage prices of imported steel. A weighted average system of duties must be unsuitable 
because change in the relative level of prices of British and continental steel would lead 
to change in proportions in which steel made in India is sold in competition with steel 
from either source, A more serious objection is that the price both of standard steel and 
of fabricated steel would be raised unnecessarily owiug to the higher duty on British steel. 
As a result the cost of inportant public works involving the nee of large quantities of 
Steel would be increased. The manufacture of machinery in India would be rendered 
more difficult and industrial development oi the country would be retarded. It has been 
urged that the weighted average system at any latc diminishes the burden imposed on 
users of steel. We do not consider that that claim is well founded. Of the classes of 
steel to which the Bill appiius differential rates of duty, the most important is steel bars 
and in this case the difference between the duty on continental bars proposed in the Bill 
and the duty required under weighted average system is no more than Bs. 2 a ton. To 
that extent, price of steel bars would be higher under the differential system in Calcutta 
and in any other area where Indian steel can compete effectively with imported steel. But 
in areas which are nearer to other great ports of India than they ar 3 to Jamshedpur and 
where consequently Indian steel is at a disadvantage, it is possible for importers to raise 
the price of continental steel bars to a point a little below the price at which British steel 
bars could be imported under the weighted average system. This point is higher by 
Bs. 9 a ton than it is under the differential system. We believe that if the differential 
system is adopted the consumer of non-standard steel in any area in which Indian steel 
cannot effectively compete will not in fact pay a higher price than he would under the 
weighted average system but a lower one owiug to the reduction on the British steel. 

** We considered but were unable to accept a suggestion for securing the welfare of 
iabour for the limitation of dividends and for preventing industrial concerns which enjoy 
the benefit of protection from passing out of Indian into foreign bands. We think that 
difficulties in the way of incorporating provisions of this kind in the Bill are insuperable. 

Having approved by a majority the principle of differentiation in certain classes of 
steel between steel of British manufacture and steel not of British manufacture, we 
proceeded to a oonsideration of the details of the Bill, 

** Clause 2 : We considered a suggestion that the Bill contained no provision for 
the consequences which might follow a substantial decrease in the price of British steel 
and we have amended Clause 2 (1) of the Bill in order to provide for this contingency. 
It is proposed by the amendment to insert in section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act 1891 a 
new sub-section empowering the Governor-General in Council to increase but not to reduce 
the duty chargeable on articles of British manufacture if changes in prices are likely to 
render ineffective the protection given to the Indian steel industry. 

Clause 3 : We have made an amendment in this clause omitting words, as, accord- 
ing to the clause, before the amendment, it would be impoFsiblc for the Governor-General 
in Council without legislation to order a general enquiry into the condition of steel 
industry before the Isi of April 1933. We think this restriction is undesirable since 
Oiroamstances might be such as to render an enquiry imperative at an earlier date. 

In the schedule we have made an amendment in item 62 in Part IV in Schedule II 
to the Indian Tariff Act 1924 as amended by the Bill. Under this item as it stood, certain 
kinds of steel bars which the Tariff Board considered should be subject only to a revenue 
duty, became subject to a prot^tive duty. The effect of the amendment made is to 
exclude such bars from the scope of protective duty. 

Minutas of Distent. 

Minutes of dissent signed to the report of the Select Committee on the Steel Proteo* 
tion Bill are two. The one is signed by Mr. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Bai, Mr. Shunmukham 
Chetti and Mr. Amarnath Dutt, while the other is signed by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. 
M. N. Joshl and Mr. M. E. Acharya. The former minute says : — 

** We regret we have not been able to agree with the scheme of protection as embodied 
in the Bill approved by our colleagues. Though certain amendments have been made to 
the Bill as originally introduced by the Government, yet the general scheme remains the 
same. The main scheme of the Bill is to differentiate between steel of British origin and 
non-British origin. The scheme has been criticised as a scheme of imperial preference, 
but we were assured that this is not really imperial preference but differentiation based 
ppoD differences in the quality of steel imported, Even though we might be prepered to 
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aeoept the asiaranoe that Imperial preference is not longht to be introdneed through thie 
Bill, yet the fact remains that the diflerenoe in doty which le sought to be Imposed Is 
not toaed merely on the quality of goods but on the basis of the country of origin* We 
think it rery undesirable to accept any scheme of protective duties based upon the 
country of origin of commodities imported. The aoceptanoe of such a principle in any 
form is not merely unsound but it may lead to complications in future. 

« Though a greater proportion of continental steel that is imported into India does 
not conform to British standard speciflcationB, it has not been denied that standard steel 
is manufactured in the continent also. By imposing a higher duty on all continental 
steel, irrespective of the fact whether it is standard steel or not, continental manufacture 
of standard steel is placed at a disadvantage in the Indian market as compared with the 
position of British manufacture. Such a discrimination, in our opinion, cannot be 
justified unless India is prepared deliberately to adopt a policy of British preference. 

** Though we are assured that all steel manufactured in the United Kingdom conforms 
to British standard specification, yet it is not unlikely that the British manufacturer 
taking advantage of the assured protection given to him in the Indian market for a 
period of seven years may lower the standard of British steel imported into t^.>8 country* 
This result can be brought about either by deliberately lowering the stan ‘ard or by a 
greater use of semi-finished continental steel. Our apprehensions in this respect are 
confirmed by the remark of the Tariff Board in paragraph 104 of the report in which they 
observed, * the present prices of imported British steel on which our proposals are based 
reflects, to a very large extent, economics rendered possible by the use of semi-finished 
continental material.' In any case there is a likelihood that rejections of British manu- 
facture may be sent to India in larger quantities. 

These are some of our main obj< ctions against the schere proposed by the Govern- 
ment and for these reasons, we regret we cannot agree to that scheme. After carefully 
considering the various alternative schemes suggested by the Tariff Board, we have to 
come to the conclusion that a uniform duty based on weighted average system with a 
basic duty which will not be altered for seven years would be the best in the cirenm- 
stances. Under the scheme that we propose, there would be a basic duty calculated upon 
the present selling price of British standard steel together with an additional duty to 
protect Indian steel against continental steel which sells at a lower price. If prices of 
British or continental steel increases or decreases, the Governor-General in Council is 
given power to decrease or increase additional duty as the case may be. This modified 
scheme that we propose will meet the main objections urged against the average weighted 
system as proposed by the Tariff Board. Our scheme differs from that suggested by the 
Tariff Board in that wo have proposed the levy of a basic and an aaditional duty in the 
place of one uniform duty suggested by them and the additional duty that we proposed 
would bo levied upon all steel iriespoclivc of the country «>f origin. By fixing a basic 
duty for a period of seven years, the steel industry is aHSured a minimum protection 
during this period and this would achieve the objoct of attracting fresh capital into the 
steel industry. Power to alter the additional duty which we propose to vest in the Gover- 
nor-General in Council will be an effective safeguard against any excessive or ineffective 
protection. 

** We are conscious of the fact that under our scheme, the price of British standard 
steel will be a little higher than the corresponding price under the Government Bill, 
Though this may be considered to be a defect inherent in the scheme that we propose, 
we may urge that the additional steel burden on the user of British steel is counter- 
balanced by the lower price of continental steel. None of the alternative schemes 
suggested by the Tariff Board can be said to be entirely, flawless and, in our opinion, the 
scheme that we nave proposed seems to be the best under the circumstances. Wo append 
herewith a draft of the Bill embodying the scheme suggested by us." 

Mr. Mehta's Dissenting Minute. 

The other written by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is opposed to imperial preference as 
the other section of dissentients, but they point out that the overwhelming majority of 
people will refuse to countenance imperial preference in any shap.e or form, not because 
of any hostility towards the British people but because of deep-seated conviction based 
on the painful experience of nearly two centuries that British imperialists and capitalists 
are at the bottom of all India's trouble. If the full results of the Board's proposals of 
differential duties which are most in the nature of speculations materialise, they will 
give to the industry in the first four years the least protect ion when It requires most. 
Moreover, it imposes an intolerable and wholly unnecessary burden of forty lakhs of 
rupees a year on the consumer of certain continental products in Burma, Bastern Bengali 
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Amm, Madras Preiidenoy. Oeotral ProYlnoeSi etc., without conferring the least benefit 
on the Indian indastry. Mr. Jamnadas saya that the scheme evolved by his friends in 
the minote of dissent was untried and if it did not succeed, the responsibility would be 

g laced on the shoulders of the Assembly. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Aobarya 
Lvour the imposition of protective duties and payment of bounties as the only method of 
protecting the industry without unduly taxing the taxpayer. After a calculation of 
different statistics, Mr. Jamnadas recommends that the present system of combined 
duties and bounties is the besk 

Mr. Joshi agrees with this minute so far as it develops the system of duties and 
bounties combined, while Mr. Acharya agreed in entirety. Tiiey recommend that uniform 
bounties should represent the difference between a fair selling price and the higher scale 
of foreign prices. The bounty should be fixed from the amount recoverable from pro- 
tective duties Finally, Mr. Jamnadas recommends that the Bill should be referred to 
the Select Committee for the adoption of the above proposals. 

The Tariff Board’s Recommendations. 

Early in January 1927 the Government of India in a communique published the 
report of the Tariff Board announcing that they propose to introduce in the Delhi Session 
of the Assembly a bill carrying out the main recommendations contained in the Beport. 
The Board recommended that Protection granted to the Indian steel industry since 1924 
to be continued in a modified form for seven years till March 1923. The report of 
the Board which conducted a statutory enquiry into the condition of the industry 
embodied proposals for the imposition of differential duties and abolition of the 
system of bounties. Protection given to the industry in India had substantially 
improved its position and the output of finished steel at the end of seven years 
would be 600,000 tons while the cost of manufacture is expected to be reduced especially 
after the recent and contemplated extensions and improvements in Jamshedpur works. 
But the prices of imported steel had fallen substantially and unless protection was 
continued it would not Ito possible to manufacture and sell Indian steel in competition 
with imported product. 

The Board condemns the system of bounties under which the steel industry would 
have obtained from Indian revenues about 209 lakhs of rupees till the end of March 1927 
as being less effective in preventing unfair competition. It does not suggest the adoption 
of uniform duties because under it manufacture calculated to discourage the British 
standard of steel which is more reliable than Continental steel would be clearly undesira- 
ble. It is regarded as probable that the prices of British steel in future would be fairly 
stable but the course of Continental prices cannot be foreseen as numerous factors like 
combines and unfair dumping aided by a depreciating exchange might come into play. 
Therefore the Board suggests the imposition of a basic duty on all steel imported bom 
whatever country while additional duty is recommended on steel of non-British origin. 
The board reduces the present import doty on rolled steel as follows : — 

In the case of rails from Bs. 14 per ton plus bounties to Bs. 18 basic duty and no 
additional duty. 

Fishplates from Bs. 14 plus bounties to Bs. 6 minimum basic duty and no additional 
duty. 

Structural sections from Bs. 80 per ton to Bs. 19 basic and 11 additional. 

Bars from Be. 40 per ton to Bs. 26 basic and 11 additional. 

Galvanised sheets from Bs. 46 to Bs. 38 basic and no additional duty while the duty 
on plates is raised from Bs. 80 per ton to Bs. 20 basic and 16 additional and black sheets 
from Bs 80 per ton to Bs 85 basic and 24 additional. 

As regards fabricated steel the Board recommends in place of a 25 per cent, adudonm 
duty a basic duly of 17 per cent., and an additional duty of Bs. 13 per ton. By the end 
of seven years the Board believed the industry should be able to meet the British com- 
petition without the assistance of any protective or revenue duty. If the Continental 
prices remain at their present level some measure of protection might still be required. 
The proposed basic duties should be in force unaltered for seven years when there must 
be another statutory enquiry but additional duties might be reduced or raised by the 
Government without reference to the Legislature during the period of protection if the 
prices of non-British steel justify the change. The proposed duties though they involve 
a distinct reduction in the existing duties should enable in the long ran to reduce the 
prices of steel to a level lower than at any period since the war. At the same time the 
Board points out that the low level of duty on rails would be justifiable only if the 
Government arrange to purchase the whole of thmr requirements of rails in India so far 
as they can be produced in India. 
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While giyiog this warning the Board is constrained to warmly refute the allegations 
of the Tata Company that the Indian railways avoided the pnrohose of Indian material 
beoanse these allegations were not substantiated by evidenoe. The Board has satisfied 
itself that differential duties are not impracticable from the administrative point of view 
and these are recommended as leading to an equitable distribution of burden over the 
different classes of oonsumers and based on purely economic grounds without regard to 
political considerations. 

The Board after enquiring into the condition of the tin-plate industry similarly 
recommends for seven years a reduced protective duty from Bs. 85 to Bs. 48 per ton and 
it has ruled out the suggested discrimination of duty in favour of Wales since it is with 
the Welsh tin-plate that the Indian product has mainly to compete. 

The Board's recommendations are all unanimous and the report is signed by Mr. 
Ginwala and Messrs. Matthai and A. £ . Mathias, members. 

Govt. Action on the Board's Recommendations. 

On or about the 17th January the Government of India published a Bill providing 
for continuance of protection to the steel industry in British India and formally repealing 
the 1921 Act. This Bill gives effect to the main recommendations of the lariif Board 
recently published after a statutory enquiry. The protection is by means of increased 
duties on imports and not by grant of bounties on production and it will have effect 
for seven years from the ist April, 1927, to the Slst March, 1934. It is made clear, how* 
ever, in the preamble and in clause 2 of the Bill that the limitation to seven years 
is applicable only to thf^ rates of duty and not to policy of discriminating protection 
itself. The Bill provides for a statutory enquiry in 1923-24 in order to ascertain what 
amount of protection may still be necessary and the manner in which it would be conferred. 

Following the Board's recommendations the Bill provides for the imposition of 
differential rates of duty on certain iron and steel articles, with a basic doty in case of 
articles of British manufacture and an additional duty in case of those of non-British 
origin. The Bill also gives effect to two recommendations of the Board made in earlier 
reports. Both are closely connected with continuance of protection to the steel industry. 
The first is removal of the duty on un wrought eino. The main object of this change Is 
to reduce the cost of manufacturing galvanized sheet and consequently the amount of 
protection it requires. The second proposal is reduction of duty on block tin from 16 
per cent, advalorm to Bs. 260 per ton, which has already been approved of by the Indian 
Legislature by resolutions passed in February, 1926. Both these changes, namely, 
removal of duty on unwrought zinc and reduction of duty on block tin, will not be 
subjeet to the seven years' limit. 

The existing protective duties on wire and wire nails are continued, but the Govern^ 
ment announced their intention of bringing before the Legislature in the Simla session 
proposals for a continuance or modification of these duties. 

Acl,journment Motion on Currency Bill. 

Next day, the 8TH FEBRUARY, soon after the House re-assem** 
bled, the President annoanced that be had received an adjournment 
motion from Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar raising the question of putting off 
the Currency Bill till after the Railway Budget had been disposed of and 
the general budget had been presented. The President said that the deci- 
sion was announced only the day before and it was prima facie in order* but 
he would like to hear objections. 

The Home Member submitted that the chair should watch very jealously 
whether the business of the House should be allowed to be disturbed very 
frequently. The Government had a right to determine its own business and 
if it did not follow the wishes of the House, it would prejudice its own ease 
with the House. He submitted that the matter was not urgent and was 
barred by rules as it would be anticipating the debate on the Bill. 

Sir Puinishottamdas said that the motion of adjournment had the 
strongest ease ever made out and was a matter of urgent public impor- 
tance, particularly as the Railway Budget was coming in the third week of 
this month and the ratio would make a difference of a orore in expenditnre. 

86 
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The President said tbat the ohair wae unwilling to accept an acUonm- 
ment motion until a clear case had been made out. It did not lie in the 
mouth of the Government to say that the matter was not of urgent impor- 
tance as he thought its importance and urgency had been admitted by the 
Government in considering this question at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee. He accordingly held the motion in order (applause from oppo* 
sition benches ) and fixed 4 p. m. for its disoussion. 

Amalgamation of Oriya Tracts. 

Mr. Nilakanta DAS then moved for the taking of immediate steps for 
putting or publishing schemes of putting all Oriya-speaking tracts under 
one local administration. 

Pandit Nilakantadas said that an amalgamated one administration would 
be conducive to the interests of the people. He gave a short history of 
the agitation to bring the Oriya-speaking people under one administration 
and also how Orissa came to be attached first to Bengal and then to Bihar. 
He recalled that under the Hindu Raj and also the Moghul Rule, the Oriyas’ 
identity was recognised, but it was under the British Rule that their 
Zamindars were sold away for paltry sums to the people in Calcutta who 
were absentee landlords. If Assam with practically the same population 
and without a High Court and without a University could be constituted 
into a Province, why not the Oriyas have an exclusive province 1 However, 
as long as the Oriyas were not brought under one administration, he would 
keep an open mind on the question of the province they should be part of. 
He would prefer to be part of Bengal rather than wash the fields of Bihar. 
But even if Government in the last resort asked them to agree to all the 
Oriyas being put under Bihar, they would accept it, but with a hope in the 
future of trying their luck for an exclusive province for the Oriyas. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh wanted the issue to be clear and moved an 
amendment urging the amalgamation of the Oriyas with the present Orissa 
division of the Province of Bihar and Orissa and quoted from Messrs. 
Phillip Duffs report in support of his proposal. Orissa was backward and 
suffered from chronic starvation and would do well to remain with Bihar, 
but if the Oriyas wanted to go out of Bihar, the Biharis would bid them 
regretful but cordial farewell. 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s amendment urging the redistribution of the pro* 
Vinees on a linguistic basis was ruled out by the President as materially 
wicOfiQing the scope of the original resolution. Mr. Ranga Aiyar quoted 
Mr. LiL>Del Curtis, the fore-runner of the Montford Reforms, that the aim 
should be the constitution of small provinces and all conditions laid down 
by Mr, CurtiVr were fulfilled by the Oriyas. They would not have a federal 
India on which Frederick Whyte wrote at the request of the Government 
of India without a i^edistribution on linguistic basis. 

In winding up \the debate. Sir Alexander Muddiman said : If it was 
intended to gi’oup Oriyiv-speaking tracts into a separate province, then it 
required^ far greater enqk^y and closer scrutiny than had been so far made. 
He was in great sympathy witeh Oriya-speaking tracts maintaining their own 
traditions and civilisation. n\Hh regard to the suggestion that Ganiam 
District should be transferred s(rom Madras Province to Bihar and Orissa, 
this^ involved referring the matter to^he Bihar Council not as to the desir- 
ability of the transfer, because it Vas to be deeided by the Government of 
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India, but of the financial and administrative aspects of the question. He 
admitted that the present arrangements were not altogether satisfactoi 7 . 
Personally, he thought that if after financial investigation, it was found that 
the tracts could bo conveniently transferred to Bihar and Orissa, he would 
transfer them. Concluding, he said that the eflBoiency and convenience of 
administration would be the determining factor and if it was found that these 
two factors did not come in the way, the matter would bo sympathetically 
considered. Ho, therefore, asked the mover to withdraw the resolution 
which along with the amendment was withdrawn. 

Administration of Santhal Perganas. 

Kumar Oanganand Sinha then moved withdrawal of Santhal Perganas 
District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of Section 
62* A and 71 of the Government of India Act of 1919 and the amendment of 
the Schedule Districts Acts of 1874 so as to omit from it Santhai Parganas 
occurring in part 3 under the head Scheduled Districts, Bengal, of the first 
schedule of the Act.” 

Mr. Bamnarayan Singh moved an amendment suggesting the exclusion 
of the Districts of Sambalpur and Santhal Parganas from the operation of 
Section 62*A and 71 of the Government of India Act. He drew attention 
to the fact that either the Governor*General or the Governor of the province 
had very little or knew very little of what was going on in these Districts. 
It was the Collector who was really a ruler and gave examples of what the 
speaker called petty tyrannies of local administration. 

Mr. B. Das suggested an amendment to the above amendment urging 
the inclusion of the District of Angul and withdrawal of Section 71 of the 
Government of India Act. Messrs. Nilkantadas, Gaya Prasd Singh and 
Sidheswar Sinha spoke in turn up till four o*olook in support of the motion. 

The Adiournment Motion on Currency Bill. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR moved his adjournment motion at 4 p. m# 
Mr. Iyengar found no reason why the Finance Member did not keep 
to his promise. Last August the Government wanted to take the country 
by surprise and rush the Bill, but when the Assembly postponed it more 
currency experts than Sir Basil imagined sprang up. Sir Basil dropped the 
Bill as something hot. As the ratio would atfect the expenditure in 
determining the supplomentry estimates, the Government must come 
forward with the Currency 13ill at once. The main purpose of the delay 
seemed to him to force the Assembly to accept the Finance Member's 
ratio. He, however, submitted that the ratio should be determined in 
the permanent interests of the country and that Budget considerations 
should not be brought in. 

Mr. JAYAKAB supported the motion. He accused the Government 
of fiagrant breach of the promise of August last. The Finance Member 
had told them that the members would have an opportunity of discussing 
the Bill in a calm and cool manner and on its merits. 

Sir Basil Blackett Will the Hon'ble Member actually quote ” me " 1 

Mr. Jayakar said this proposition was put forward by Mr. Raugachariar 
and practically endorsed by the Finance Member. A small bird whispered 
into his ear that Sir Basil wanted to follow the policy of divide and rule 
and place the members on the horns of a dilemma by seetting up the 
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proviDces favourably treated in respect of the remission of contribution 
against proviooes not so treated. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was pleased that the motion passed through 
narrow meshes and was allowed by the chair as he was thereby enabled to 
dispel the prejudice. The Government were entitled to bring, in the 
interest of India, the exact bearing of the ratio on the budget figures. The 
policy of remission of psovinoial contributions was laid down by the House 
and whatever the Government would do in this matter, it would not be 
influenced by what the House did to-day. He heard the charge of trickery 
and he asked what all this excitement meant, whether it foretold that the 
House was being looked into expressing a final decision in blissful ignorance 
of some important consequences that the advocates of Is. 4d. were so despar- 
ately afraid of discussing the ratio in the light of relevant facts and figures. 
(Official cheers). He admitted the need for early discussion but there would 
be no serious damage done in the interval to the country by justifying the 
a(]|journment motion. It was not challenged that the adoption of Is. 4d. 
would have disastrous consequences on the budget. (Voice : No. no). 

Sir Purshothamdas THAEURDAS said : Ever since the 25th ultimo 
when the House came to know that the Finance Member wanted to take 
advantage of something in the budget, the House did not want that the 
artificial support to that ratio should be made available to the Finance 
Member. (Sir Basil Blackett and Official Members : Why D 

Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas : ** Because the ratio is not to be for 
one budget but for 60 budgets. (Applause). Are you prepared to guarantee 
that under Is. fid. there will be no more deficits after you leave India or 
are you anxious to balance the budget in your period of office irrespective of 
Uie deluge that may follow when you have left ? What the country wants 
is a correct ratio. (Applause). I say the Finance Member having wasted 
16 million of gold resources of India, he (Finance Member) is afraid of coming 
before the Assembly without an extra present, however, short and tem- 
porary it my be.'' Was it not a fact that never in the history of the Indian 
legislature had any other bill been allowed to intervene till the House had 
discussed and disposed of the Finance Bill t By putting the bill on the 7th 
March the Government was stampeding the Assembly. 

The Finance Member : No, Sir, " 

Sir Purshothamdas : What is the good of saying '' No, ". That is 
what you are doing. Sir Purshothamdas further asked whether a commer- 
cial budget like railways could be treated, properly when the ratio would 
make a difference of a crore and a half in the railway revenue and capital 
expenditure. 

Mr. Jamradas MEHTA said that the Government was blowing hot 
and cold in the same breath. In August last Sir Basil wanted the Bill to 
be considered now and here "» To-day be said, there is no harm in 
considering the Bill after a month. " This was an insult to the intelligence 
of the Assembly. If you regard the Bill as a matter of permanent import- 
ance, then you should allow us to discuss it now. 

Sir Basil Blackett *Hear. hear. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : Tou say bear, hear," but all the same you 
ere deaf. (Laughter.) You want us to settle the ratio question in the 
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light of the figures of a single budget. This is an unnatural method of 
deciding the ratio problem. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR, replying, said he was thoroughly unconvinced 
by the arguments of the Finance Member. The plea of budget figures 
was unreal for, irrespective of the budget, the Government had accepted 
Is. 6d. and once the Government pronounced its decision it never changed 
it even if it knew it was wrong. (Laughter). The Home Member's state* 
ment promising consideration was ambiguous. 

The Home Member : If the Hon’ble Member suggests that when I made 
that statement I had made up my mind, he is saying what is not true. 

Mr. Srinivas lyenger accepted the contradiction. He challenged the 
Government’s right to determine the course of business altogether indepen* 
dently of the wishes of the House. 

Sir Basil Blackett was glad to hear on the authority of th'* Congress 
President that his Party would vote on the ratio on its merits a; id that the 
press announcements that the Party had already decided to vote for Is. 4d. 
on political grounds was untrue. The Finance Member admitted that the 
House must vote on the permanent ratio, but its effect on the budget could 
not be slurred over and a clear idea of its effect on the next budget and 
succeeding budgets could not be had till tha budget was presented. 

At 6-30 division was called and the motion was carried by 52 against 
45 votes amidst loud cheers from non-official benches. The House then 
adjourned. 

Next-day, the 9TH FEBRUARY, the Assembly devoted its sitting to vote 
23 supplementary demands for grants. References were made during the 
discussion to the difficulty caused by the ratio controversy and there was 
an interesting debate on a token out raising the question of aviation. 

Demands for Excess Grant. 

Sir Basil Blackett first moved the demand for the excess grant of over 
Rs. 14 lakhs under Posts and Telegraphs for the year 1924-26. He did 
not think it desirable to go into technical details and explain to the House 
the reason for bringing forward this demand. The position was fully 
examined by the Public Accounts Committee. 

After a short discussion demands for excess grants for 1924-1925 
charged to revenue under the heads Posts and Telegraphs, Survey of 
India, Archaeology, Education, Civil Veterinary Services, Census, Joint 
Stock Companies, Superannuation Allowances and Pension Refunds were all 
agreed to. The Congress members cried “No” on all these demands, 
but did not press their opposition to a division. 

The House then proceeded to vote supplementary demands for grants. 

Aviation Expenditure. 

About eight supplementary grants were voted. When a supplementary 
demand for Rs. 9,96.000, in respect of aviation for the year ending 31st March 
1927 was put, Pandit H. N. Eunzru moved its reduction by Rs. 100 to elicit 
certain information from the Government. Firstly, he asked whether civil 
aviation in India was to bo developed through private enterprise or by the 
Government as was being done in the case of railways, telephones and 
telegraphs ; secondly, whether the Government proposed to put a clause in 
the agreement which they would come to with a private company which 
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would carry on civil aviation that after a certain period it would be taken 
over by the Government ; and thirdly, whether the Government would accept 
the principle of giving employment to Indians in air service. These matters 
were not clear in the memorandum which was supplied to him. He was 
anxious to see that this demand which involved a question of policy should 
be^ thoroughly discussed by the Assembly. He, therefore, suggested that 
this demand should be brought up along with the budget. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas as a member of the Standing Finance 
Committee that recommended the matter being put before the Assembly 
urged the postponement of the debate on this demand, firstly, because the 
issues involved were very serious, and secondly, some members were not 
in possession of the memorandum and they must weigh all facts fully because 
expenditure would in future very likely go up to Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Mr. Chetti asked whether discussion could be conducted without the 
House being supplied with a memorandum. 

The President said this was not a point of order. The remedy lay in 
the members’ hands by postponing discussion. 

Sir B. N. Mitra assured he had not the slightest objection to adjourn- 
ment and could, if the House wished, reply to the points raised by Pt. 
Kunzru. The discussion was, thereupon, adjourned unanimously and the 
House agreed to all the remaining demands for grants. Only in respect of 
stationary, Mr. Jamnadas wanted to criticise the Calcutta Printing branch 
for not supplying books but the President ruled it out of order. The House 
then adjourned. 


Administration of Santhal Perganas. 

On the lOTH FEBRUARY, the House reassembling, discussion was 
resumed on Kumar Ganganand Sinha's resolution urging the withdrawal of 
Santhal Parganas Districts in Bihar and Orissa from the operation of sec- 
tions 52(a) and 71 of the Government of India Act 1919. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said that under section 52(a) sub-section 2 of 
the Government of India Act, powers of the Legislature were limited with 
regard to putting into effect any law. He wanted a ruling from the Chair 
whether the Assembly could discuss the amendment of Mr, B. Dass which 
wanted exclusion from the operation of Section 52 of the Act and not 71 
thereof. 

The President ruled that the Assembly could discuss the amendment 
which was perfectly in order. 

The Home Member referred to Santhal Parganas and paid a handsome 
tribute to the services of Augustus Cleveland who at the age of 29 turned 
the dangerous border into a district with peace and prosperity as was 
described on his memorial. Cleveland was one who, without bloodshed or 
terror of authority, employed only means of conciliation and conquered the 
entire population of Santhal Parganas and brought them to appreciate the 
arts of civilised life. After the death of Cleveland, the administration 
there was conducted much on the lines laid down by him. What struck one 
most was how greatly the administration in this part depended on particular 
officers stationed there. 

The Home Member, continuing, said that the Santhals have very strong 
indigenous system of village organisation and headmen were still powerful. 
High middle class Hindus were only IS per cent of the popalatioof the rest 
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being low olaas Hindna. While Santhala were quite happy» it seemad to 
him that this resolution has been brought up in the interest of emigrants 
who would or could not get lands in these Parganas as they did in other 
administered districts. Sir Alexander Muddiman added that the fact 
was historically proved that whenever it was attempted to introduce 
ordinary laW) there was unrest am oug Santhals. It was so in 1855 and in 
1871 and there would be unrest again to-morrow if they affected the landlord 
of the Parganas to the detriment of original inhabitants. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, supporting the motion, expressed his surprise 
that even after three quarters of a century of British rule, the people were 
held in Arcadian simplicity. If it was a backward tract, then it was 
monstrous to suggest after the lapse of so many decades that people should 
continue to remain what they were. To imagine that by bringing ary area 
under the regulation, disturbances would arise was a very sad commentary 
on the system of British rule. Did the British Government want to keep 
these richly endowed tracts deliberately as backward tracts, in order to 
show that India was a land of different levels f Egregious failure '' would 
be writ large on the forehead of the existing system by imperial posterity. 

Dr. Moonji, supporting the motion, explained the defects in criminal 
law and asked whether these laws contributed to the good of the people and 
what harm there would be if they were changed on the lines of the law 
in the rest of India. Much had been said of the administration by good 
officers. If the whole of India had been governed by good officers like, for 
instance, Sir Alexander Muddiman who was a very good man (loud laughter), 
there would perhaps have been no need for the Assembly and Councils. 
The people of Bengal have been so much accustomed to terrorism that they 
would not in the least mind terrorism for Santhalese if there was introduced 
ia their administration. 

Sir Furushottamdas Thakurdas said the days of securing peaceful, 
permanent domination of British rule were past and the ideal of officers 
of Government should be to progress towards making self-respeoted and 
contended citizens. The Homo Member’s speech was a confession of failure 
of the British Government. Ho would ask whether the policy of keeping 
out Indians from Santhals was the same policy that was being adopted 
against Europeans. Ho told Mr. Shamnarayan Singh that he would rather 
not develop coal mines than deprive the Santhalese of the chance of progress 
for that reason. It was the clear duty of the House to vote for the re* 
solution. 

Mr. Donovan was cheered as he rose to intervene. He said that 
personal expenenoe of the Parganas was on the official benches. He for one 
knew the people in the western districts of Bengal Presidency during the 
last twelve years. They were a hard-working, sturdy race doing harvesting 
for zamindars and landlords in Bengal districts but the Santhalese had never 
been able to hold themselves against these people. The mover of the 
resolution, it appeared, wanted reform in administration not so much for 
the Santhalese but for another race of pleaders ; for, who did not discern the 
anguish in his mind and in bis face when Mr. Ganganauda Siuha deplored the 
paucity of pleaders 1 

Mr. Gangananda Sinha : What 1 said was that it was because of the 
defects in the laws that the people were not obtaining justice. 
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Mr. Donovan : What is the good of having pleaders or engaging plea* 
dera when the average annual produce per head was nine maunds ? 

Mr. Sangaswami Iyengar: What is the good of the Anglo*Indian 
Nawab ? 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt : Save him from the spleen being raptured. 

Mr. Rangaswami : What good is justice to the poor man f 

Mr. Donovan : Only the man who could engage a pleader could get 
justice as against a man who could not. 

Mr. Rangaswami : Hardly a compliment to you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Donovan : In my view there should be more special laws. 

' Mr. Rangaswami : Martial Law and no damned nonsense, 

Mr. Donovan : The people in Santhal Parganas are guileless innocents 
under the mercies of money-lenders. The only way you can help the 
Santhalese is by Co- operative Credit Society movement. The mover will 
have an opportunity to show his practical sympathy for Santhalese on the 
7th March when the Currertcy Bill comes up. 

Dewan Chamanlal said as he heard Mr. Donovan, ho felt tempted to 
collect all handkerchiefs on Swarajist benches and run to wash the tears 
flowing on his cheeks from the feeling for the Santhalese. (Laughter). A 
pleader could enter the Parganas even now to argue cases of value of over 
Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Donovan : How many of the Santhalese possess Rs. 1,000 1 

Mr. Chamanlal: If they don’t, it is because of your damnable 
system of administration. As for the system of slavery which you 
complain exists there, what have you been doing all these years of paternal 
Government? Mr. Chamanlal next quoted a case where the Magistrate 
remarked that the son who inherited fathers property should also be 
punished for the offence committed by the father. 

Lala Lajpat Rai did not mind Mr. Donovan’s speech, but was surprised 
to hear arguments from a seasoned statesman like the Home Member. If 
the British system of administration could not be extended to Santhals, then 
the British could clear out of the Parganas bag and baggage and leave those 
people to their own system of Government. 

The Lala asked why one policy was applied to Indians taking lands in 
Parganas while tracts were cleared for plantation and other purposes when the 
European wafited them, and the native of the land was turned out ? (Hear, 
hear.) If the Home Member believed in his arguments, why did he not 
extend to the frontier Council Government ? People of the frontier were 
also backward, brave, simple and dreaded money-lenders, but in this case 
it was imperial purpose that was to be served. Indeed, the oflicial benches, 
arguments appeared to him nonsensical. If the Santhalese had not the right 
of occupancy, then the remedy was change of law in Bengal but not keeping 
the Santhalese backward. The arguments used were those that appealed to 
all despots. 

Mr. Joshi said that he was neither a lawyer nor a money-lender. 
Therefore his desire for the Santhalese being given civilised form of Govern- 
ment was not influenced by any professional considerations. It was said 
that the Santhalese were kept under special regulations because the majority 
of them were uneducated, that it was intended to keep them away from 
the clutches of money-lenders, that outsiders would dispossess them of their 
land and that they were addicted to the use of liquor. He asked whether 
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th« Governmant had taken any steps to remedy any of these state of affaire. 
Why did not the Government educate them, bring epeoial laws to eradicate 
the drink evil or pass laws to save the people from money-lenders and stop 
encroachments on their land 1 What was the good of using these arguments 
when the object was suppression f Under the present circumstances, it was 
only fair that the Santhalese be given the ordinary form of Government 

Mr. ANET pleaded for the inclusion of Sambalpur under civilised laws. 
He could not find any justification for the exclusion of this district when 
Mandla which stood on a par with Sambalpur was included in the 0. P. 

Kumar Oanganand SINHA, replying to the debate, quoted from the 
speech of the Hindu Minister, Bihar and Orissa Government, who 
said that the peculiarity of the position lay in that the law applied not to 
men but to- land. The unanimous feeling in Bihar could be jud.;ed from 
the fact that the entire non-official element of the Bihar Ooun'^^il including 
the ministers solidly had voted for the proposition he had advocated. 

The House then divided and by 50 to 40 votes passed the resolution as 
amended by Mr. B. Das for bringing about the withdrawal of special laws from 
Chota Nagpur Division, Districts of Angul, Sambalpur and Santal Parganas. 

Enquiry into Indian Banking. 

^ Mr. S. N. HAJI next moved for a commission consisting of a majority of 
Indian members with an Indian chairman to examine the position of Banking 
institutions, facilities and conditions in India and make recommendations for 
their improvement and expansion with particular reference to provision in 
adequate appropriate form of capital or finance necessary for the development 
of industries and agriculture in India. Mr. Haji, at the outset, explained 
that his resolution was more or less in identioal terms with that passed by the 
Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress in Christmas last at Calcutta, 
His idea was not to restrict the scope of the Commission to industrial and 
commercial spheres only. He was prepared to include co-operative bank as 
well. Want of communication between capital and industries of the country 
had been so remarkable that it was drawn attention to at almost every 
Industrial Conference. Resolutions moved by Sir B. N. Mitra in 1919 in 
the Imperial Council and Prof. Kale in 1923 in the Council of State were 
practically agreed to by the Government, but no committee was appointed. 
The matter was, however, raised by the External Capital Committee which 
had now strongly pleaded for an all-India survey into the banking conditions 
after ascertaining the opinions of the local Government and publicists. These 
opinions having been received and published a few days ago, now was the 
time for instituting an inquiry. If further proof was needed for this enquiry, 
there was the report of Hilton Young Commission which had said that 
recommendation regarding Reserve Bank would be fruitful and the super- 
structure of the scheme lasting only if there was proper foundation laid for 
banking throughout India, But what w is the position t India could boast 
of only 315 banks, while Australia had 2,000, Canada 4,000, Japan 6,000 
and Urjited Kingdom 9,000 and the United States 35,000. The number of 
exchange banks in India had increased during the last ten years from 
11 to 18 dealing now with 71 crores of rupees while joint stock companies 
bandied deposits of only 62 crores. Moreover, there was hardly any indus* 
trial bank worth the name. The indigenous bankers had been ignored by 
the Government and the indigenous banker was the one banking asset in this 
36 
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oountrsTi to quote the language of the External Capital Committee. Some 
loheme should be devised to oo*ordinate the acti^ties of indigenous bankers* 

Concluding, Mr. Haji reiterated the language of the resolution for a 
Commission consisting of an Indian majority with an Indian chairman in 
order that the out-look of the commission might be national, although the 
Ghivemment could appoint experts from England or any other country to 
help them* 

Mr. V. E. A. lYENOAB, an official of the Finance department, who 
was the Joint Secretary to the Currency Commission, quoted from the opinion 
of an expert witness before the Committee, that a Central bank was the 
best means of establishing a money market and without it a money market 
could not be properly developed. This was his reply to those who wanted 
banking facilities to precede the Reserve Bank. The American crisis of 1908 
in this respect was an eye*opener. When he was gasing from the corridors 
of the train at the lovely fields of Prance, the President of the Commission, 
on being asked what he was thinking pf, replied that if India would have 
what his Commission was giving them, their labours would bo a better land 
to live in. The Reserve Bank Bill introduced recently was the fight of 
the Commission. This bank would get into touch with banking and co- 
ordinate policy in regard to control. The Government of India were also 
collecting statistics of various indigenous banks in India. The Imperial 
Bank had had to be given inducement to continue banking facilities. It 
would like to know where it stood in relation to the Reserve Bank and the 
Indian tax-payer. The Government had already taken the beat course in the 
interest of India by moving for the establishment of the Reserve Bank which 
would help to develop Indian banking facilities. The resolution of the 
mover was thus, to borrow Sir Purshothamdas's phrase, suggesting a most 
unnatural course. 

Mr. Vidyasagar PANDTA wanted not a packed commission like the 
Hilton Young Commission which had to be boycotted by Southern India— 
a commission which was concerned more with how Europe would be benefitted. 
He wanted first of all that the Government should change its heart in the 
matter of appointing commissions because invariably these have been very 
unsatisfactory. Concluding Mr. Pandya bitterly complained against the 
M^ras Government in giving reply to the request of the Indian Bank for 
being included among the list of approved banks for investment of funds by 
local bodies. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT admitted the importance of the subject of banking, 
but there was already the Agricultural Commission covering a portion of the 
ground of survey. It was impossible for the Government to create banking 
habit in the people but it was growing and if the habit could grow further 
then^ the Government could hope to some extent in improving banking 
facilities ; but the Government of India during the last few years had not 
been idle in the matter. They had given an immense fillip by war loans to 
increase the habit of investment and after the war there had been loans 
raised which were subscrib^ by the people, all for productive purposes 
such as railways and irrigation. Moreover, the Government had increased 
the popularity of Postal Savings banks and cash certificates with the 
result that there had been a quiet increase in banking habit among the 
people. The reserve bank would complete the ehain of oonneption between 
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^local bankerB and the apex bank. If anything could be done in the way 
of giving additional liquidity to the resources of these bankers and in* 
creasing through them the habit of depositing* then very considerable advance 
might be made. 

On the question of banking education the proposal for an Indian 
institute of baukers which had been before the country for two years was 
very nearly an accomplished fact. The British Institute of Bankers had 
been giving advice and assistance in the matter. The Government ^ were 
following the recommendation of the External Capital Committee in the 
matter of changes in the Negotiable Instruments Act. He agreed with the 
mover that there must be an enquiry but the question was whether it should 
be by experts or by a small expert committee or by non-experts. It was 
too early at this moment to appoint an enquiry committee for the Agricul* 
tural Commission was already engaged in the investigation of facilities for 
agricultural banking and such like matters. It was hoped that ihe Beserve 
Bank would* through Co-operative Banks* use its influence tor advancing 
agriculturists. 

Sir Basil Blackett, concluding, defined the Government s position by 
remarking that when the Reserve Bank had been brought into existence and 
the Linlithgow report was available, the Government would establish a 
searching enquiry into the banking facilities of India and the best means of 
improving them. He rather doubted whether the House would like to 
commit itself to the demand for a Royal Commission at this particular 
moment. 

Sir Purshothamdas THAEURDAS congratulated Mr. Iyengar on his 
maiden speech but remarked that if Sir Basil charged Mr. Pandya of adver*. 
tising his Indian Bank, Mr. Iyengar had given a little publicity to what was 
near to the heart of the Finance Member (Laughter). Mr. Iyengar had 
innocently misquoted the Governor s strong evidence about the development 
of money market. The reference was for creating a bill market for the 
Beserve Bank. He wished the Government had done something to bring 
India into line with other countries. The present banking facilities did not 
touch the fringe of the messes of India who were served by great banking 
communities of Marwaris of Rajputana, Shikaris of Sind and Chetties of 
South India. He regretted Dr. Hyder’s wish to see these indigenous bankers 
diminish. Rather would the speaker advocate that indigenous banking be 
recognised and healthy check provided over it by giving these bankers 
facilities so that they charged 7 per cent. The Finance Member need not 
wait for either the report of the Linlithgow Commission or the Beserve Bank 
Scheme to initiate enquiry for this purpose. 

Further discussion was then adioumed and the Hoose rose. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY Sir Charles INNES formally moved the con- 
sideration of the Steel Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He had 
kept his promise of letting the Select Committee discuss the whole Bill in its 
broadest aspect. 

The Clommerce Member repeated the assurance on the floor of the 
House ^ which he had given to Mr. Jinnah in the Select Committee regarding, 
the points mentioned in Mr. Jinuah’s minute attached to the report regarding 
wagons and heavy tails. 
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Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA moved recommittal of the Bill to a Select Com** 
mittee. He said that the majority report of the Select Committee was really 
a miltority report, (Voice: Question) because the speaker was held up at 
the Bailway Standing Finance Committee. The Select Committee had failed 
to take notice of the emphatic opinion of this house against imperial 
preference. It was true that there was imperial preference all round. Occu- 
paiits of the benches opposite would not be there but for this preference 
(laughter) and India was being used as a tool to enslave all countries of the 
world. This preference was without the consent of the legislature. They 
could not willingly be a party to this preference. The Tariff Board’s proposal, 
he maintained, was not a sound economic proposition nor did it give 
adequate protection to the industry. The recommendation, moreover, 
according to his reading of the report, was based on most speculative 
plans and would for the first four years be a precarious one. The Tata 
Company would not be a paying proposition. This policy of just keeping 
above water was against the policy of generous handling which would bring 
about internal competition. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s third and conclusive objection was that the Tariff 
Board had gone outside its scope in suggesting duty on continental steel 
which two-thirds of India used and which Tatns did not at all compete with. 
Thus without the Tatas benefitting by a lupco users of continental steel would 
pay forty lakhs of extra cost merely to benefit British steel. The Bill was, 
therefore, suspicious enough to be sent back to the Select Committee. He 
advocated the adoption of a scheme of basic duty and bounty which 
would equally be effective but cheaper and less burdensome. They 
would under bis proposal save the consumer 40 lakhs of rupees by paying 
25 lakhs in respect of bounties. This principle of supplementary bounties 
was proposed deliberately by the Tariff Board themselves. Foreign import 
of steel was seven lakhs of tons a year, the Tata's produce being five 
lakhs of tons a year. The Government would get 65 lakhs extra-revenue 
from imported steel out of which 24 lakhs bounties could be paid easily. 
On the other hand, merely to benefit British steel and raise additional 
revenue, the Government would impose 40 lakhs burden on the consumer 
and also pocket 65 lakhs return from the proposed duty. Why increase 
by 105 lakhs the Government revenue when production to the Tatas 
could be more cheaply given by the system of bounty. He read tele- 
grams and resolutions from some parts of the country and from inde- 
pendent sources contesting the Tariff Board’s contention against the 
reliability of continental steel and affirming that exclusion of continental steel 
would adversely affect the consumer and petty trade and particularly referred 
to the opinion of Mr. Dogrej that continental steel was reliable and cheaper. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTI acknowledged the help of the Commerce 
Member in supplying material facts and figures. He said the policy hitherto 
pursued had teen justified by results. No less than 200 lakhs had been 
paid in the form of bounty alone. Time had come to take a comprehensive 
review of the situation. He maintained that all the six alternatives dis- 
cussed by the Tariff Board assured adequate protection and the difference 
lay only in the incidence of burden proposed by various schemes. If the 
Bird’s scheme was not Imperial preference, why did the Board go out of 
its way to rebut it. His knowledge of feeling expressed at the Empire 
Farlismentary Conference in Australia convinced him that the fiscal poliejr 
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of neither Australia nor any other dominion was based on Empire. The 
difference between his scheme and the Oovernment’s was that while the 
f ormer would protect Indian steel a^^ainst all foreign competitors, the latter 
gave protection also to British steel against continental steel. It was no 
use trying to tell the House that Imperial preference was not proposed 
as it had been deliberately provided that under no oircumstances for the 
next seven years was duty on British steel to be greater than the duty 
imposed on continental steel. Supposing the position reversed and the con* 
tinental steel became costly, then this would leave no alternative to cover 
that development. This was definitely British preference policy. Mr. Ghetti 
finally declared that though he had held that the policy of weighted average 
proposed by the minority was the best, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had made 
out a splendid case for reconsideration by the Select Committee. He had 
no doubt that the steel industry would develop into a great national as^et. 

Mr. Arthur MOOBE supported the motion for recommittal of the 
Bill to a Steel Committee. He regarded the Tatas as an insurance 
against war and must be protected. It was significant that in South 
Africa the Steel Bill was in charge of the Defence Minister. They 
wanted to protect but also wanted to know the cost of protection. Ha 
was surprised that every time the Tariff Board reported it recommended a 
new scheme. In 1924, they proposed a system of weighted average and in 
1926 a bounty scheme. The speaker favoured keeping on to the bounty 
scheme or going back to 1924 system of weighted average. He was surprised 
that the Tariff Board should have argued that considerations of public safety 
required the exclusion of soft steel. This was the business of engineers and 
customers and not of the Tariff Board or of the Government. Such argu* 
ments should not be used in a scientific examination of the subject. If the 
Tariff Board consisting of Indian personnel had recommended imperial 
preference, he would have welcomed it : but they were told that it was a 
question of cold economics. Had any consideration been paid to the 
growing stability of the mark and the franc and other continental currencies t 
When the customs authority imposed duty on the basis of the country of 
origin, it was preference, not protection. (Hear ; hear). “ We cannot 
surreptitiously do this. I am convinced that India and Great Britain, 
at any rate India and Lancashire, can ultimately come to an agreement against 
unfair foreign competition. For the sake of this puny and equivocal proposal, 
let us not interfere with that prospect. I would ask the Government to be 
mindful of the future and think of the issue before us to-day in that light.*’ 

Mr. G. D. BIBLA congratulated Sir Charles Innes in being able to 
capture the leader of the Independent Party in this matter. England also 
manufactured non-standard steel and yet that product, because it was British, 
was recommended for a lower duty. On continental non-standard steel, 
the consumer was compelled to pay a larger price. Thus, even on economic 
grounds, the Bill was very unsatisfactory. Semi-finished continental articles 
had already to be used by Britishers and Sir Charles Innes, in a note 
supplied to the Select Committee, had admitted the danger and that rejeo* 
tions had found an outlet in preferential markets of the United Kingdom. 
By making India one of such markets, they would make Britishers dump. 

Sir Charles INNES was applauded by official benches as he rose to 
reply * He said that the issue really was whether the Bill should be sent book 
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tp a Select Committee. Mr. Chetti’s minute was temperate* but that of 
Sir. Jamnadas’ exuberant. The reason was that the latter was not present 
at the^ Committee’s meeting. Both Mr. Chetti and Mr. Birla were not 
enthusiastic about Mr. Jamnadas’s proposal. When Mr. Chetti’s amendment 
came before the House, they could discuss it on merits in the light of 
criterion laid down by the House that a scheme of protection should be 
consistent with the well-being of India. Touching Mr. Jamnadas'a argu* 
ments, the Commerce Member admitted that the Board’s scheme was specu* 
lative ; but it had to be so in view of the fact that it had to take a long 
seven years’ view of the situation so that fresh capital may be attracted into 
the industry. The Tariff Board was a highly expert body and the estimates 
produced by its eight months’ enquiry were the best that could be had and 
Mr. Jamnadas, even though he calls them speculative, had used them. As 
for the precarious position of the Tatas, the Board had made a greater 
examination than Mr. Jamnadas. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles Innes explained that when bounty was given 
to the Tatas for two years, it was to save that company. It was given to 
only one company now. However, they were trying to work out not for 
two years, but for seven years and therefore bounties would be an unknown 
liability while the source of income to pay for bounty would certainly go on 
drying up. Secondly, there would be definite discouragement to fresh 
capital coming into the industry under the scheme of bounties. Then again 
Mr. Jamnadas proposed excessive protection of five rupees per ton while, 
under the Tariff Board’s scheme, the Tatas could vary their production 
according to the requirements of the market. 

Concluding, Sir Charles Innes put it to the House whether it was not 
impossible for fourteen to fifteen amateurs now to sit down and try to work 
out details of the bounty scheme. They would have to refer the matter back 
to the Tariff Board who would raise numerous obtiections and if the Govern- 
ment proceeded with Mr. Jamnadas’s scheme it would have no expert autho- 
rity behind it. Then again, the state of business was congested and there 
would be confusion if they were found on the Slat March to be without 
legislation to follow that already on the Statute Book. ” We have as the 
House is aware done our best to make effective the policy of protection of 
this industry. I would urge the House to be most careful to voting for a 
proposal which gravely imperils the future of the industry.” 

Further discussion was then adjourned till Wednesday the 16th February. 

Indian Registration Act Amendment. 

Next-day, the 16TH FEBRUABIT, the House met to transact non- 
official business. After questions Mr. C. Duraiswami Iyengar moved that 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act 1908 be referred 
to a Select Committee with instructions to report on or before the Ist 
March 1927. 

Mr. Dunnett pointed out certain legal and administrative difficulties 
which will arise if the principle of the Bill was accepted. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour moved the circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion 
to which the House agreed. 

Ind an Succession Act Amendment* 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub neit moved that the Indian Succession Act 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee, The object of the 
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Ml it to provide whetber oertifioate oan bo applied for or granted in reaped 
portion of a debt. It is intended to give effect to tbe Calcutta High Oontt s 

Sir Alexander Muddimani in moving for oircalation of the^ Bill to elicit 
opinion, said this was not an urgent matter. There were oonflioting decisions 
which must be given further time for consideration by the public. 

Mr. Yaqub agreed to the circulation which was agreed by the House. 

Societies Begistration Act. 

Mr. Eelkar moved for the second reading of the Bill amending the Socie- 
ties Begistration Act with a view to include political bodies and associations. 

Mr. Eelkar paid a compliment to the usefulness of the Act and instanced 
its narrow operation by pointing out that the Servants of India Society was 
refused registration not in one but in two provinces. If Mr. Gokhr\lo had 
started a society of domestic servants and training for governesses. society 
would have been admissible for registration, but because Ookhale wanted the 
society to train a future governor (laughter) it could not be registered. 

Dr. Oour, while agreeing with the object of the Bill, found some technical 
flaw caused by the ambiguity of the expression “ public utility ” and moved 
for a Select Committee. 

The Home Member assured he was very anxious for dissemination of 
political education and desired to help the societies to do that The 
obieot of the Bill, however, he thought was to help missionary bodies 
like the Servants of India and others to have a corporate existence to hold 
property and have other advantages of incorporation. This, he thought, 
could be secured even now under the Indian Companies Act 191S. Had this 
been tried I he asked. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Eunzru said they had not registered the Servants of 
India Society under the Companies Act, but it was registered under the 
Charitable Societies Act. The Home Member agreed to the principle of the 
Bill. Mr. Eelkar expressed his inability to dispel Dr. Oour s dense ignorance. 
No self-respecting political body would get itself registered under the Com- 
panies Act. 

The Horae Member, replying, said that he was surprised that any slur 
should be held to attach to registration under the Companies Act. Tbe 
European Association and the Religious Catholic Association of South India 
were, for instance, registered under the Companies Act and they were 
respectable bodies. Mr. Kelkar’s speech had only confirmed his view 
that instead of looking to the antiquated Societies Begistration Act, 
the better alternative was to register under the Companies Act. He would 
not, however, oppose the Bill but if he was told by legal advisers that the 
provisions of the Bill were unnecessary he would take up a different attitude ^ 
in the revising chamber. 

Dr. Qour’s motion for a Select Committee was defeated and the motion 
for second reading was agreed to. When clause 2 was put to vote, Mr. 
Srinivass Iyengar expressed his opinion that political associations and 
societies could not be registered under tbe Companies Act, that they 
would prefer a compendious provision of the Societies Act to the elaborate 
machinery of the Companies Act. A limited company must have a share 
capital which these associations could not be expected to have. Moreover, 
there would be complication in their having to submit accounts and having 
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them lupervtsed. Pertonallyi the speaker was oppoied to any politioal 
aesooiation being registered under the present system of Government but 
those who wanted to be registered should be permitted by law. 

Mr. Eelkar’s Bill was then passed without amendment. This is the 
first noD*offioial Bill to be pass^ by the third Assembly and that without 
dissent. 

Land Acquisition Act Amendment. 

Mr. Eelkar also moved for the circulation of the Bill amending Land 
Acquisition Act 1894. It was intended, he said, to minimise iniquity and 
consequent discontent which marked the operation of the Land Acquisition 
Act. He wanted the Assembly merely to bless the measure so that opinions 
of interested persons and public bodies might be ascertained. 

The motion for circulation was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour moved the consideration of his bill to amend 
and repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. He recalled the 
history of the case. It was Mr. Patel now in the chair who first un- 
successfully moved the old Imperial Council and was followed by Mr. Sastri 
in the Council of State in 1921. Sir William Vincent, then in accepting the 
motion, stated that by that Government prestige would enhance and not go 
down. This, Sir William added, was the effective reply to the critics that 
the Reforms were sham. He hoped that the present Home Member 
would reciprocate those feelings. The Repressive Laws Committee’s 
report was then accepted by the Government en bloc but effect was 
not given to them fully. Both Mr. Patel and the mover brought forward 
motions repealing the Bills which, though passed by this House, were re- 
jected by the Upper Chamber but they were not daunted and he had come 
to the new Assembly to make it express its view on the subject. Any local 
Government could declare any association unlawful and there was no judicial 
check and a person who was a member of that association would be simply 
handcuffed and sentenced. What country, I ask, subordinates its judiciary 
to the Executive in the manner it is done by part 2 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 19081” His bill was a diluted measure. It did not 
proposed total repeal and met all reasonable obioctions of the Government. 
It gave the right of appeal to persons convicted under this special law. It did 
not modify the executive powers relating to non-British subjects and merely 
extended protection of the Habeas Corpus Act to British subjects. 

After a few members had spoken the House adjourned. 


The Steel Protection Bill. 

Next-day, the 16TH FBBBUABY, after Interpellations, the adjonrned debate on 
the Steel Bill was resumed. Mr. JlNNaH who spoke Brat referred to Mr, Birla’a 
remarks on Monday and said he would net take notice of them. The question before them 
wae if really, as alleged by Mr, Jamnadas Mehta and Shanmukbam Chetti, the Bill 
was imperial preference. If it was and if it was against the interests of India, the speaker 
would be the tirst to oppose it; but it was not imperial preference. To his mind, 
imperial preference was imposition of nnfairly lower duties on British steel so as to 
reduce British prices in India, Here it was nothing of the kind, Mr. Jinuah then 
read the report of the Joint Committee of Parliament on the Government of India Bill 
and the conditions laid down for the fiscal policy of India by that body which had 
paid that np scheme of imperial preference ought to be adopted which has not behind it 
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the Mnotion of the legtolatore. Thii, the epeaher thoaeht, oaght to be ttadi hhaw 
the Oovernment. Oontinamg, Mr. Jinnab referred to Mr. Mehta*! eritlotem that tnh 
meaanre was speoalative in its tendency and remarked that etery hypothetical pro* 
position was sooh. Was not Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment snggeeting bonntfti hn 
equally speonlar.ive proposition f The troth was that they are emharrasoed ae It emodked 
of British imperial preference. He would prove that the so-called pieCerenoe to Britleh 
•teel was in the interests of the Indian oonsnmer. British steel was now available 
in India at Bs. 120 a ton as against Bs. lll| the prioe of continental stesL Tbs 
latter was doe to flootnations in exchange and severe dumping in India. That was 
unfair. If they did not impose additional duty on British steel it was not for fafodr* 
ing British manufactures hot intended to save India. If they imposed heavier dntihi 
on British steel, British steel prices in India would be sold at higher prioss whidh 
the Indian consumer had to pay. That would mean Ba. 48 lakha Moreoveri the 
Tatas themselves who wanted protection only to steel at 12 would further raise their price 
to the detriment of India, but as soon as contitental disadvantages disappeared additional 
duties on continental maanfactures would be withdrawn. If this is the interest or 
India, said Mr. Jinnah, are yon going to oppose it merely because this is preference tor 
the British ? 

Pandit Motilal : Tes. It is the thin end of the wedge. 

Mr. Jinnah : I will have even the thin end of the wedge If it is in my interest 
If it is to oppose even when in the economic interest of India, then 1 stand here alone 
to support the scheme and yon go into the other lobby. 

Oontinning, Mr. Jinnah said his first point was that 90 per cent of the oontlnental 
steel that came into India was non-standard and be qnoted fignres to prove it Thai 
on the principle of different qualities they would be justified in imposing diftrentlal 
dnties. Secondly, would they not impose duty if it was the case of dumping and 
unfair competition f The fignres showed that continental steel which was damping 
had donbled within the last four years. Continning, Mr. Jinnah said the bonntp 
ssoheme was condemned because with the growth of industry Imports wonU deefcaee 
and with it protective revenue would decrease while bounties wonld inofcaae* (A! thll 
stage Mr. Jinnah was reminded by the Ohsir that be had already taken an boor attd 
a half and at this rate if dosen other members spoke there was no Chancs of tb! 
Steel Bill being passed by the 31st Marob.) Mr. Jinnah explained the peedliar pod* 
tion in which he was, for he had to defend the position taken by him against a 
majority of non-official opinion expressed against the Tariff Board’s proposal. A gvtii 
deal of misapprehension on the subject had to be removed. He agreed that Sir Oharlee 
Innes should make it clrar that there was no question of imperial preferenos at all Mkl 
that the differences between the two scales were dne to differences in quality andn 
desire to secure minimum protection with the minimum burden on the oonsnmer. Every 
protection most bring additional revenue and it most go into the Qovemment pooketa. 
Where else wonld it go f He did not want to impute motives but Mr. Birls’s objeottona 
showed to the speaker that the ory was for the middleman’s profit wbiob would be 
ciroumsoribed under the Tariff Board’s scheme. Beoommlttal wonld produce no resnlt aC 
the Government could never act withont referring the matter back to the Tariff Beatd 
if any other scheme was to be adopted. In any case, the Honse was to deoldo and Inslelld 
of wasting time let them decide between the three schemes before them beeanie even tt 
the Select Committee made Mr. Chetti come with a majority, Sir Charles Innes wonld eome 
np with his amendments. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU ssid that he would confine his remarks to that part of Mr. 
Jinnsh’s speech which related to the question of Imperial preferenoe. He said : If it Is 
tme that the scheme of the bill involves the principle of imperial preference or of tbe 
principle of oonoeding preferenoe to Britain, then 1 may say here and at once tlial 
whatever the developments of the bill, whatever tbe boon to the Tatas, I have absolntely 
no sympathy with the bill. So long as Britain is favoured against any other country A 
the world, I say it is preference. Now it is only a onestion of Britain being entitled 
to better terms on account of supply of better goods, bot what wonld happen wben ate 
sends out cheaper goods f By this process she would exclude other countries from Indian 
markets. Is not this the thin end of tbe wedge f* He bad no faith in the Govemmonl 
statement that the bill did not amount to imperial preference. He was as a vole a 
great disbeliever of assursnoes from official benches. He agreed that additional datlii 
were imposed with a view to protect tbe Tatas, bnt the bill also imposed a diaerlmlttiitini 
dttty on continental goods in the interests of Great Britain alone. He inatanced the 
of Madras and Rangoon where the Tatas’ goods had not reached and would not rmidi 
for a long time to come where under this Mil British goods alons were to bsttoit. fhiiiB 
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Im. tilt bill waald operate at leait In lome great porti of India ai pioteetion to Brltlah 
food! and wonld baee nothing to do with the protection of the Tataa. If onoe the 
pHnofple of Imperial preference cr of preference to Britain was reoogniaed, it would bo 
ImpoHible to get rid of it. He, therefore, inggested that the bill be recommitted to the 
Seieet Committee for consideration. 

Sir B. N. MITBA emphatically declared that the Honee was not being adrad 
to Tote on imperial preference. They bad snffioient data before them to come to 
a definite decision. His reply to Pandit Motilal Nehrn was that the Tatas wonld hare 
gradual access to the parts where now they did not compete with continental steel- Sir 
Charles Innes had not uttered a threat ; bnt haring a special interest in the industry, 
the Commerce Member had spoken tho language of a plaint. The speaker bad risited 
Jtmshfdpnr and bad not found labourers so well looked after in any other industrial 
centres as at Jamshedpur. He warned the House against any action which wonld break 
up this happy colony. 

Mr. JOSH! said Mr. Jinnah had thundered for long. There was in it more sound 
and fury than arguments and the dust raised bad blonded the issue. He opposed the Bill 
as be did not want the Oorernment of India to have any financial benefit out of the 
scheme of protection. He urged the nationalisation of the industry or failing that 
payment of a bounty from increased income-tax ; bnt the House was not democratic enough 
to entertain them. He wonld hast of all have preferred a scheme of combination of 
duties and bnnnties. Labour at Jamshedpur was not as happy as Sir B. N. Mitra had 
painted it. Housing conditions were still backward. He was for recommittal. 

Mr. M B. JATAEAB confessed that the Bill was not imperial preference in 
the sense that the same quality of British steel as the continental was preferred ; bnt 
there were two or three elements which gave away Mr. Jinnah's case. For instance, the 
Tariff Board had taken it t^r granted that British steel prices were unalterable, while 
continental prioes were always alterable. By what process of sifting of evidence, this 
conelusion was arrived at be oonld not say. Then there was cheap mild steel which was 
not supplied by the Tatas and still even that commodity was subjected to this imposition. 
In other words, they said to the consumer If you want continental steel you shall 
pay a higher price.'* Continuing, Mr. Jayakar averred that this dictum was not only penalis- 
ing the Thdian coneumer, but was also strangling many an infant industry depending for 
Sts raw material on the continent. Proceeding, Mr. Jayakar referred to Mr. Perin's 
Snterview to a Bombay paoer where he made no secret of the fact that this Bill was 
nothing short of imperial preference. Mr. Perin, said Mr. Jayakar, was a great engineer 
of undoubted ability and experience and bis expert view could not be rebutted even by 
the ot>po8ition benches. 

Proo«‘«>ding, Mr. Jaynkar said that be could understand the people asking for 
imperial preference in Bmpire interest ; but then it was a case of " Heads yon win 
and tails we lose.” The Empire burdens were sboved on India's head, bnt privileges were 
denied. It was for respeetfnl members of the Empire to put forward this plea and not 
ror India. Mr. Jayakar oonolnded with a reference to the numerous telegrams and 
fepr#fi4»ntat.ion8 from afff>cted merchants and consumers to the Commerce Deparment of 
tbe Government of India protesting against this unfair preferenoe shown to British goods 
to tbe detriment of Indian oonenmers. 

Motion For Recommittal Lost 

It was now 4 o’clock and the House accepted closure of the debate and 
. dividing on Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s motion to recommit the Bill to a Select 
Committee rejected the motion by 61 Totes against CO amidst official applause. 

Bill Taken into Consideration. 

The House then took the Bill as reported by the Select Committee into 
consideration. 

Mr. Bhanmnkham CHETTT now moved bis amendment and replied very briefly to the 
lallent points by Mr. Jinnah. He said the sebeme propounded in the minority report was a 
modified system of protection and whatever disadvantage there was in it, It was more than 
counter-balanced by the lower quality of continental steel. They most arrange their 
tariff in such a way as not to penalise the consnmer of continental steel. Under the t 
alacrity wbeae coasamers of continental steal wonld be under a diitinot advantage. The 
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OoTeroment Bill was seeking to give protection not to Indian ateel but to British numn* 
laotnred steel. 

Sir Charles IBNES, in replying on behalf of the GoTernment, said he was not asking 
the Honse to accept a general scheme of imperial preference nor anything which was 
against the economic interest of India ; but he was only asking the House to aooept the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, which the GoYernment was oonrinoed was in the 
best interests of india. He saw the force of the argument that this would be disorimiaate 
protection ; but there would be no serious difficulty in making discrimination. This would 
give Indian steel adequate protection and help the economic well-being of India. Proceed- 
ing, Sir Charles Innes said the Assembly would unnecessarily hamper the development of 
industries if they unnecessarily raised the value of standard steel. India did not infringe 
in any way the most favoured nations treatment if she showed preference to British stiA 
but continental steel was non-standard steel and was not safe to be used on bridges. So, 
excepting the fact that the Government scheme made differentiation as regards the origin 
of produce, there was no other objection. He pointed out that by lowering the duty on 
British steel, they would not bring one single ton of British steel more than at present. 
On the other hand, they would be indirectly encouraging continental steel to ooitv in at 
a lower rate. The Government scheme was more favourable to encouraging no Tatas ' 
industry and more favourable to the consumer than the scheme proposed by Mr. Ohetti. 

Farther discussion was adjourned till Friday the 18th February. 

The Railway Budget— 18th Februaiy 1927. 

On this day Sir Charles Innes presented the third Railway budget under 
the soheme of separation of Railway budget. This was also his last budget. 
He had the ear of the House for half an hour as he summed up hit tale ending 
with a feeling of sober optimism that estimates for the next year may not 
be again belied by oircumstances beyond human control and that the oouria 
of events may be more even. He was applauded by all aides when he 
resumed his seat. 

The following is the speech of Sir Charles Innes, the Railway Memberi in 
introducing the Railway Budget of the Government of India for 1927*28 

I rise to present the Railway Budget for 1927-28 and I confess that I do so with 
a certain sense of embarrassment. For, after having made one farewell speech on the 
Bailway Budget, it is awkward to have to make another. I oan only plead that my 
predicament is not one of my own seeking, and for that reason I feel that 1 can claim 
the sympathy of the House. 

2. As usual, the Budget which I am presenting is not merely a departmental 
compilation. In preparing it we have had the assisiance of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Baijways, we were handicapped this year by the fact that the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways naturally went out of existence when the last Assembly 
was dissolved, and that this House was not able to elect a new one until January 86tb 
last. Thus, we were not able to spread the examination of the figures over a period of 
Mveral weeks as was the case last year. But when the Committee was constituted, Mr. 
Parsons lost no time in placing the Budget before it, and I understand that at consider- 
able sacrifice of personal eonvenienoe and by dint of mnoh hard work, for wbioh we owe 
them grateful thanks, the Committee was able to make a very thorough examination of 
the Budget. In the Budget papers which will shortly be circulated, Hon. Members wiU 
find aome changes which 1 hope they will appreciate. In the first place, we have pre- 
pared the statement of railway revenue and expenditure in foolscap instead of octavo 
form. We have made this change beeause in the Budget debates of last year these was 
some complaint that the figures oould not be studied without an undue strain on the 
^es. Secondly, a feature of the Budget papers this year is the provision of maps and 
diagrams. We have appended to the explanatory memorandum a Bailway map of India 
which will enable the Hon. Members to see at a glance what new lines we propose to 
construct, and what new lines we propose to survey. Then In the pink books will be 
found a sketch map of each Bailway ^stem showing exactly bow we are developing and 
how we hope to develop the system. In addition, one book contains a diagram 
which givea full information as to the gnags of each extenaion, its length and cost and 
the progxesi we hope to make in each of the next 5 yean, Oar object of cowie la to 
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Ifembexi readily to graap what our programme it for the extension and 
dmilopnient of the Indian Railway eyetem and to see whether we hare made provision 
foe partienlar new lines in which they may be interested. 

As this Assembly is a new Assembly some Hon. Members may not be aware of the 
praotioe we have established in the last two years. It is the cnstom now for Hon. Mem- 
berS| when tb^y give notice of motions for reductions, to add a few words to indicate 
the natnre of the sabject they wish to bring up for discussion. This procedure is of 
great assistance to the House generally and to Government Members in particular, and 
I should be very grateful if it could be repeated this year. 

8. Full explanations of the figures in the Budget are given in the Budget Memo- 
randum, in the explanations attached to each of the demands for grants and in the pink 
books for individual railways. Following my usual custom, therefore, I propose to 
confine myself to a brief review of the more important figures, and to some account of 
the more important activities of the Railway Board and the Railway Administrations. 

Financial Results of 1926-26. 

4. 1 need not spend time over the actuals of 1926-26. It was a good year for Rail- 
ways though not as good as 1924-26. In my Budget speech last year, I told the House 
that we expected to have a net surplus (that is, the gain from commercial lines minus 
the loss on strategic lines) of 877 lakhs, and that we expected that we should transfer 
682 lakhs to General Revenues and 846 lakhs to Railway Reserves. Actually, we did a 
little better than we anticipated. I will not go into the ngures in detail, for they are 
given in Administration Report for 1926-26. But in the result we transferred 649 lakhs 
to General Revenues and our Reserves benefitted to the extent of 379 lakhs. The return 
on Budget lines in 1926-26 was 6*81 per cent., and if this figure is not quite so good as 
in the exceptionally prosperous year of 1924-26, when the return was as high as 6*86 
per cent., it is better than any of the other post-war years and better than it was in 
1918-14. 


Revised Estimate for 1926-27. 

6. lam sorry to say that I cannot give as favourable an account of the probable 
results of the current year. We budgeted on commercial lines for gross receipts 
amounting to 102*68 orores and gross expenditure, including interest charges, of 92*18 
croreSi That is, we counted on a gain from commercial lines of 10*46 orores and deduct- 
ing an antioipaM loot on strategic lines of 174 lakhs, on a net surplus of Re. 871 lakhs. 
On the basis of these figures, we expected not merely to be able to pay our net contri- 
bution of 601 lakhs to General Revenues but also to transfer 270 lakhs to our own 
BSSOTSS. But we now know that our budget figures are not likely to be realised. We 
now estimate that our gross receipts will be 98*81 orores or 4 and one-fourth crores less 
than our budget estimate, and that our total charges will be 90*66 crores, or 167 lakhs 
less than our estimate and that the gain from commercial lines will be 776 lakhs instead 
of 10*46 crores. The loss on stategic lines is now put at 181 lakhs instead of 174 lakhs, 
and the final result is that we now expect a net surplus of 694 lakhs instead of 871 lakhs. 
The net contribution payable under the Convention to General Revenues is, as 1 have 
said, 601 lakhs. We expect, therefore, to have to draw on our Reserves to the extent of 
7 laxbs to enable ns to pay dues to General Revenue, As Clause 4 of the Co nvention 
shows, that is the primary purpose for which the Reserves exist. i 

6, These figures are disappointing, but I confess that 1 take a pbilosopbcal view 
of them. It seems at first sight a serious matter that we should have to out 4 and one- 
fourth crores off our budget estimate of gross receipts, but railway earnings depend so 
largely on factors outside railway, or rather 1 should say human, control that we can 
never be sure that our budget estimates of gross receipts will not be falsified by the 
course of the season and the state of trade. And this is wnat has happened in the 
current year. Up to the end of July, in spite of reductions in passenger fares and coal 
freights^ we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The monsoon semed promising, and 
we bad ^pes of a really good year. The prospects took a turn for the worse, and now 
we expect our earnings from goods trafilo to be worse than our estimate by 2 and half 
eioies and our earnings from passenger traffic to be worse by nearly 1 and half crores. 
Two Railways, the Sastem Bengal and Assam Bengal Railways, have done better than 
weexpeeted. The explanation is that they serve areae which have been favoured by an 
exceptionally abundant Jute crop and a good tea crop. For the rest, the failnre of gross 
earnings to come to our expsetations Is common to all Railways. As niual, we have 
suffered much from fioods. They affected the Bengal-Nagpnr Railway, the Great Indian 
Tijltnsida Railway and the Bombay Baroda and Oemal India Railway, bnt they weiu 
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panioolftrly dliutront In Bnrma. The main line of the Barmn Bailwajt wai so badlT 
Ineeohed that commanleatione oonld not he restored for several weeks with the remit 
that eamlnge on thli Railway are half a erore below onr estimate. Again, the season 
proved unfavourable for the ootton crop. The final estimate for the year is nearly a 
million bales below last year's figure, and In addition the crop was abnormally late. 
Oor earnings from raw ootton were less by 60 lakhs in the first 8 months of this year 
than in the corresponding period of last year. Ootton is now moving freely to Bombay, 
but the effect of the bad start is clearly seen in the figures of the two Bombay Railways, 
while the earnings of the North Western Railway have been similarly affected by a 
comparative failure of the crop in the Ponjab. Between Ist September and the 89th 
January 1987, only 86,000 tons of ootton were exported from Karachi compared with 
61,000 tons last year. 1 have thooght It worth while to take this one instance of cotton 
by way of illustration bnt the drop in oar gross earnings especially in goods tralBo re- 
flects jnst the fact that trade has not b^n as good as we expected. Slaokneas of trade 
too has no doubt affected passenger eamirgs, bat it is possible that we were a bit too 
optimistic in oar estimate of the effect of the redactions of fares brought ioto force la t 
year. We expected the immediate effect to be detrimental to our earnings, and f^r that 
reason pitched our estimate of gross receipts 2 crores lower than otherwise we have 
done. Bnt now we have to reduce onr estimate by a farther 187 lakhs, is not that 
there has been no increase of passenger traffic, bat it has fallen short of oar estimate aod 
in spite of the increase in traffic we expect to earn 67 lakha less from passengers this 
year than we did in 1925-26. It is too early to assefs the rffeot of the rednotiona we 
gave last year in long distance coal freights. Owing to the coal strike in England, the 
oireomstances of the year have been qalte abnormal in the matter of onal. At any rate, 
we have carried more coal and I do not think that we have lost money by the reduction. 

7. The drop in earnings is partially counterbalanced by considerable redactions in 
our working expenses. On commercial lines onr revised estimate of working expenses is 

1 and three-fonrth crores below the budget estimate. On this amount, nearly 1 and half 
crores is in the cost of operation. Onr coal bill In particular should be abont half erore 
less than onr estimate, partly of course because of cost at which we can now buy, bnt 
also as the result of vigorous measures taken by the Railway Board to secure great 
economy. The statistics given in Volume II of the Administration Report for 1926-86 
show bow coninmption has decreased relatively to the work done and bear teitimony 
to the effectiveness of the measures taken by the Railway Board. 

8. 1 have said that 1 take a philoeophio view of the disparity between onr revised 
and budget estimate. I go further. I think that the results of the current year illustrate 
the strength of the position Railways are now in. We have bad a comparatively poor 
year marked by exceptional floods, partial crop failure amountiug to scarcity in parts of 
the country and slackness of trade evidenced by the fact that up to the end of December 
last onr total foreign trade was nearly 60 crores lees than in 1926-26 and 60 orores less 
than in 1924-26. Nevertheless, we hope to earn this year a net return of 4*77 per cent 
on the capital at charge enabling us to pay our interest charges and to pay all but 7 
lakhs of our contribution to General Bevennes. It has also to be remembered that the 
contribntion payable this year is based on an exceptional prosperous year and amounts 
(leaving strategic railways out of account) to the big sum of 760 lakhs. In my view 
having regard to the inevitable fluctuation in Railway receipts from one yesr to another 
these results go far to justify the wisdom of the polioy to which we are working. 

Budget Estimate for 1927-28. 

9. For the year 1927-28, we have adopted a more cautions estimate than last year. 
We are budgeting for gross receipts from commercial lines amounting to 100*40 orores 
and for a total expenditure of 91*47 orores. If onr expectations are realised, the gain 
from commercial lines will amount to 8*98 orores and the net gain, after deduoting tfio 
loss on strategic lines, will be 7*10 orores. Out of this sum, we shall have to pay 548 
lakhs to Genera] Bevennes that being the net contribution j^yable on the results 1926- 
26, and we hope to strengthen onr reserves by 162 lakhs. 

10. 1 do not propose to comment on these CBtimates at length. The main featme 
eff them is that we put our gross traffic receipts on commercial lines at 99.24 orores or 

2 orores more than the revised extimate of the current year, and that we ezpeot to earn 
these receipts at a working cost of only 8 lakhs or so in excess of the working expanses 
of this year. 

On the whole 1 should desoribe these eetimatee ae framed In a epirit of eober 
optimism,— in the hope that we shall on the whole be free from the mielortunee which 
have beaet ne tbie year, and that tfade and traSo will pnrciie a mm even oooiea | m| 
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^ in tiM hope that onr wnitinned aitoria wiU remit In farther eeonemiee in ont ebarmi. 
X^or enmple, the HMie will ttotien tbet thoegh weefaonld ordinerily have to expeot an 
inoream of aboot 16 lakhi in the ooet of adminiettstion on account of inoremente to 
aalariee we ate aetnallj bi^getiog for a reduction of 10 lakbe in the cost. Thie la biin er t e 
We hope ‘wat Agente will be able by improeemente in their admlnistratiee maohinerT, to 
out down the existing scale of their expenditure by perhaps a quarter of a orors. We 
cannot of course be certain that we efaall be able to get this reduction in full next Tear, 
part of which must be owupied in ineeetigating the existing methods and procedure and 
swing how they can be improved. But at least we shalj do our best to do so. We have 
riso been able to place onr contraoU for coal at cheaper rates in the current year, and to 
this and further economies m consumption, we look forward to a reduction of 8^ lakhs in 
our oMl bills 

Capital Bxpefiditnre. 

11, The Hooee will remember that the approved program me for capital expenditure 
in the current year anthoriaed a total capital expenditure of 34*68 crores. This was the 
eatimategivenby the railway administration of the amount which they hoped to spend 
during the current year on approved works. I explained last year our principles with 
regard to fixing the capital budg^t^ (jo not wish to restrict the execution of sanctioo- 
ed WOTM nor to hamper in any ^gy the Agents* efforts to carry to completion such works 
M rapidly as possibieg and we acoorriingly authorised them to spend up to the full amount 
V ^ thought they could spend during the year. We knew, however, from past experience 
that their actual expenditure would be very much lower, and we at^ked the Assembly to 
^o^de a sum of only 22 crores in addition to the 4 orores required from the purchase of 
the Delbi>Ufflballa-Ealka Bailway. The actual expenditure during the current year is 
now expected to De 27 crores more than was provided for, and we shall place a supple- 
mentary demand before this House in due course for the additional funds required to the 
last few years, as indeed the House has noted on more than one occasion in the Budget 
debatesi there have been considerable lapses in the amounts provided for capital expendi- 
ture, and this is tae first year in which actual expenditure is likely to approximate closely 
to our estimate. We must, I think, congratulate the BniJway Board on the snccess of 
1 ««oft8 to ^tam greater accuracy in estimates and to expedite the execution of eanc-^ 
tloned worn. One of the methods adopted deserves a passing mention, for it represents 
a new and important departure. We are now beginning to make use of private coutrao- 
tors for important railway works. A number of important railway bridges are now being 
built firms of contractors, the latest example being the rebuilding of the bridge 

over the Nerbndda on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway main line which was wash^ 
away last summer. Another important work which has been entrusted to contractors is 
the elimination of the Bhore Ghat Beserving station on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way, and we hope that we may shortly be able to devise a system which will allow os to 
hand oyer to contracting firms the entire construction of some new lines. Of the total 

4 crores represents the purchase price of the Delbi- 
UmbaUa>Ealka Railway. Twenty-one lakhs roughly is the expenditure incurred in taking 
np new issnes of share capital of certain branch line companies in which G*>vernment 
m financially interested in order to replace loan capital by share capital. This method 
18 dir^ly remunerative to ns in that it adds to our share of sorplns profits or reduces 
onr liamlity to pay rebates. As regards the balance, the expenditure on new lines is 
expected to be 6*47 crores, and on open lines 16 '32 crores. The former figure represents 
a lapse of ^ly 9 lakhs on the budget estimate. Progress on some projects has nnfor- 
tnnately been Ktarded by a variety of causes such as late receipt of imported material 
and nnezpeoM delays in the acquisition of land, but on others it has been possible to 
accelerate the rate of expenditure. The principal sufferer has been the Baipnr-Parvati- 
mram line where we now expect to spend less than a fifty of the 126 lakhs provided for 
tiie ounent y«r. On open lines, expenditure has proceeded at a more rapid pace than 
we expeotM when the Budget was framed and our latest anticipation is that the budget 
minat^ill be exoeeM by a Jittle over a crore. This however is partly counter-balanced 
by a veduotion of 60 lakhs in our estimate of expenditure from the Depreciation Fund 
which is a counterpart of the programme of open line worlu. 

1927-28 tbe total amount of funds asked for by railway administra- 
turns M 8»*77 crorea As usual we propose to authorise them to spend np to the full 
amount they have included in their estimate, but we are asking the Assembly only to vote 
as a whole, which we believe is at present about the limit of the admi- 
Blstntlons capacity of spending. Of this total of 96 wores, wo propose to distribute 7*59 
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AlftTfttimit* eatMdtjr of ipendlng. Of thii total of 85 erom, w propoM to ditftribnto 7*58 
erorei to new lines (as against nearly 16 orores asked for hr Agents) and to open line 
works the balance of 17*88 orores as against ronghly 8 and tbree-fonrth orores dem%nded. 

18. The fall details of open line works are, as nsnal, gi?en in the budget memo* 
landnm and in the Tarions pink books dealing with the estimates of new railways and I 
think it unnecessary for me at present to deal with any of the details of these estimates, 
I need only say that of the total amount of 84*77 crores, which it is proposed to distribota 
among Agents as desired by them, 19*41 orores are for improving open line facilities. 
Boms amounting roughly to 3 orores each are provided for improvement of track| for 
remodelling of station yards and for the eleotriftcation of lines and stations. The provision 
for doubling and quadrupling tracks, strengthening of bridges, workshops and stores and 
station bnildings, and staff quarters amounts to about 6 orores. 1 would specially em- 

? hasise the large share that electrification of lines and stations has of tbe total expenditure, 
he total provision made is over 8 one-half orores. The Qrcat Indian Peninsula Bail way 
alone accounts for nearly 2 crores of this. The projects included the electrification of 
the main line from Bombay to Igat pari and Poona (costing altogether 6 one-half orores) 
for which a orore is provided in the following year, and the construction of the power 
house at Kalyan consisting altogether 97 one-half lakhs, for which 40 lakhs is provided In 
1987-28. In this connection, 1 think that it would interest the House if I give them 
certain figuies which I have extracted from a recent report on the Harbour Branch 
Bailway of the Great Indian Peninsala Railway system. The section between Victoria 
Terminus and Eurla, a distance of 9 one-half miles, was electrified with effect from 5th 
February 1926. On 2rd February 1926 tbe electrification of the Mahlm Chord, an addition 
of 2 oue-half miles, was completed and the whole of the Harbour Branch Railway WM 
operated by electric service. A comparison between the statistics of January 1936 with 
those of October 1926 shows that the train miles have increased four times, that passenger 
traffic has doubled and that earnings have trebled. 1 may also fall attention to tbs 
provision of about 2 one-fourth crores made for amenities specially intended for lower 
class passengers as separate from such general improvements as remodelling and eleotrl* 
fioation of stations and yards and improved train services from which also they derive 
benefit in common with others. The special amenities include arrangements for water* 
supply, the Increased provision of waiting-rooms and halls and refreshment rooms and 
the improvement of booking facilities and sanitary arrangements, but the main Item on 
which expend itude is to be incurred is nearly I and three-fourth orores under additions 
and improvements to lower class carriages. Under additions, tbe programme for 1987-88 
contemplates 686 coaching vehicles and 652 of these are lower class oarrIageB, 

New OoDstmotion. 

14. One of tbe most interesting parts of the Railway Budget is of course the 
programme of new construction. Our programme for nest year will involve a total 
ex()enditnre of 142/3 crores in tbe case of commerofal lines, but we have thought ft 
necessary to provide only 7*41 crores. The programme for both oommercial and 
strategic lines is set out in full in the Budget memorandum, tt includes 48 lines 
covering 1,818 miles which are already in progress and 51 new lines extending 
to 2.8*27 milrs. Thus, onr immediate programme e wers 4,640 miles. Only 820 miles 
of new line will be opened in the current year, bat next year I hope that we 
shall see a more substantial return on the money we have spent on new construction 
In the last two or three years. For we hope to open in 1927-28 nearly 900 miles 
oi new line. And my saceessor is likely to be more fortunate than I have been in the 
record of mileage added to the Indian Railway system. I am confident that the House 
will welcome this development, and will agree that we ehonld press on with the cons- 
trucrion of new lines. This is our policy. Bach Railway Administration Is charged 
with tbe doty of exploring every avenue that affords scope for the construction of remu* 
nerative lines of a standard suitable to the traffic that may be expected and of keeping 
in close touch with Local Governments in this important matter. In order to afford 
every facility for the achievement ef this object, we do not propose to adhere to one 
rigid standard of oonstmetion. Obviously a standard that is snitable for a main line 
carrying heavy traffic may be needlessly expensive for a feeder line serving a compara- 
tively small agrioultnnl tract, and the Railway Board have now laid down varying 
standards of construction in order that branch lines and extensions may be built to wbnt- 
sver standard seems most suitable to the area to be served. 

Bates and Fares, 

16, I am sorry that I am not in the happy position of annonnoing any further 
fedttotioa of rates and fares, bat after what 1 have said earlier in my speech the House 
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0 MNI 0 I bA^ ABf fspeelAtiOD of boons of tfiis kind. B«t Ifc 
wo liAVO nodo ttofolj the rodoottons in pattengero* fares annonnoed last yea^ ‘Obb ‘ 
tfae oontiarj, at the beginning of the oorrent year we expressly InTited Agenis . 
oarefnlly to roTiew their passenger fares in- the light of statistioe and we to|d them 
that we should be prepared favonrably to consider further rednotiona As the resnlt of 
this letter, the Agents of the Bast Indian^ Korth Western and South Indian Bailways , 
felt justified in proposing these further reduotions and they* have already been brought 
Into force in one case from let January last and in the other.t!^.o idhses from 1st Fedrnary, 
The reduotions on the two State-managed lines are substantial, dtid /lbird class passenfi^ 
fares for ordinary trains are now down to 2 pies per mile for distanoes over 800 miles. The 
House may think that we have been unduly bold in sanctioning these reductions in' view 
of the faot that the reductions previously sanctioned have not yet given any material 
stimulus to traflSc. But the recommendations of the Agents were based on their oonsider- 
ed opinion that ultimately it would pay them to bring down fares to the level suggest- 
ed and we decided to take the risk. I would here emphasise the fact that it is only the 
existence for our Bail way Beserves that enables ns to make experiments of ibis kind. 
For we have to remember that every year we are adding a sum of upwards of twenty 
orores to our eapital at charge. Every 20 crores added to our capital means that we 
ought to obtain an increase in our net earnings of about a orore and 20 lakhs. For not 
only have we to pay onr interest charges but In addition we have to pay ond per cent to 
General Bevennes on our capital at charge. On the other hand, much of onr new money 
goes into works which take time to become remunerative, and there is also the faot that 
we must expect large variations from year to year in Hallway earnings in ao'^ordance with 
harvest results and trade finctnations. All these considerations pidnt to the need for 
prudent management, for unceasing strivings after economy and ejfficiency, and fur a 
wise policy ot building np reserves. But provided that we keep these essentials in mind, 

1 think that we can face the future with conddeuce and that we need not hesitate to 
make such well-considered experiments In the reduction of rates and faref as on the 
advice of onr Agents we have so far embarked upon. But I have no doubt that the House 
will agree that the effect of such experiments mast closely be watched and that if after 
a fair trial extended over a reasonable period they are found merely to involve os in a 
loss of revenue without bringing any compensating advantage in the shape of increased 
traffic, the matter may reqnire reconsideration. But I hope that there is no tsar of this 
result and that we shall not merely be able to carry on the reductions that have been 
made but also to tiy further experiments, particularly in the way of reducing freights. 

16. I have just referred to the need for nnoeaslng striving after eflSoienoy and 
economy, and 1 have done so quite deliberately. For I think that 1 may claim that 
however far we may have fallen short of our ideal, that has been onr policy during the 
. last five years. Some members of the House, I know, think that we are too rigid in onr 
adherence to this policy and they regard it merely as a rather soulless bureaucratic trait. 
But, believe me, it is not that. After all the Government of India and the Bailway Board 
are responsible for what is, 1 suppose, one of the biggest commercial undertakings in the 
world. It is a business with a cspital of sometliiug like 600 crores—say 460 million ster- 
ling. If we run it successfully, we provide India with a cheap and efficient system of 
transport. If we fail, the l^ilways become a burden on the general revenues of the 
country. In some respects I think that we can claim already to have made satisfactory 
progress. I do not wish to repeat what I said last year, but every one will agree I think 
that onr financial arrangements are on a much sounder basis than ever before and that 
we have made some progress In carrying out the recommendations of the Aoworth and 
Inoboape Committee. But the Indian Bailway system is a vast organisation, and recently 
in almost every year some new branch of car work has been brought under expert 
examlnaHon and review. This year it has been the torn of the workshops, and we have 
just published the report of the Baven Committee. Some people, I am told, call it an 
indiolmeut of the Bailway Workshops. It may be so. I am not Articular about the 
word. But the plain fact is that the Bailway Board thought that State Bailway 
shops required overhauling in the light of most modern workshop practice. We entrusted 
the task to two of the best experts we could find, and we have obtained from them what 
we wanted, namely, a frank outspoken report containing many valuable suggestions for 
improvement of onr methods our equipment. The publioation of the report may 
ex^se ns to criticism, but from our point of view the important thing Is that we now 
know the directions In which to work for economy and efficiency, and wc propose to 
follow np the suggestions which have been made. Similarly, an enquiry is now going on 
into onr methods of railway nooonnting and into onr workriiop aooonnts^ and another 
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I do not piopdfo to «iler Uilo giMte tto 

^ioCliw dlMlioikt in whieh (MOBomlos are being eiSaoted In the ndninlitxntfoii of Qnf 
ntoportir M tlim m dealt with in Sir Oiement Hindley*s epeeoh in prepniiii^ 
m the Oonooil ot State. « . 

Sf« And now, Sir, I propose to bring to an end this the last aeooiint I shall 4 || 

my stewardship of Indian Bailways. I am oonsoions of its difllealtieSi nn)dtl^ j|ja 

many other things that I shonM like to say, bat I am afraid of wearying the Rottih^ f 
am aorry that I e^ with a less prosperooe year than some of Its predeoeMors, bat ati|# 
rate it is a mnoh more satisfaotory badget than the one I had to defend in thia Robst f 
years ago. Ho one oonld have had more loyal and devoted assistanoe than I have h|f 
from Sir Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, Mr, Parsons and from Bail way Ofiloors general^ 
and as for this Honse, Sir, thPugb 1 have bad mnoh orltioism, I lik^ to think that it Wpi 
kindly orltioism and there is not one of as on these Qovernment benohes who does nil 
realisS the valne of the close scmtiny to which oar badgets are snbieoted by the 
lative Assembly. 


The Steel Bill.' 

After the Bailway Member’s speech was over disoossion was proceeded with tl^ 
Steel Protection Bill. 

Lala Lajpat Bai spoke first in support of Mr. Chetti’s amendment for averaM 
weighted dnty. He did not quertion the motive and intention of Mr. Jinnah, wbo did 
not see any imperial preference in the Government proposals bat only disoriminatton In 
favour of British steel. Bat Lala]! feared that one disoriminatlon would lead to farthet 
dlsoriminftion. Politios aud economics were inter-twined and in this bill the vloioof 
principle of imperial preference existed. 

The President : This question of Imperial preference was disoassed thrsadbara the 
other day. I request the members not to make speeches on that but merely touob on ft 

Lala Lajpat Bai averred that even economically the principle of disorimination wae 
unsound and urged the House to consider the advantage of weigbM average duty which 
outweighed those proposed under the Qovernment scheme. He contended against tha 
view that there was damping of continental steel and pleaded against penalising a largo 
mass of consumers who used continental steel. Continuing, he said that by penalising toi 
use of continental steel they would be throwing out of employment thousands of po6r 
Indians who were engaged in the manufacture of small articles out of oontinental steal. 

(<( OMoial Benches cried : Ho no, where are they ’*) He instonoed the small manu- 
factures in Bombay, Poona, Gnjranwala, Slalkot and other places. Concluding, hj| 
complained against the Indian students not being given adequate facilities by Bniglisb 
sational and teohnioal institutious, while continental countries whose steal the Govoramoai 
wished to exclude from India were showing oonsideration in this rcspeofc. This 
treatment of England did not deserve concessions as was proposed by the Bill, R« 
accepted that the steel industry should be given adequate protection for seven years. To 
that extent he favoured the Tarlil Board's report, but he differed as regards the form of 
protection. 

Mr. Jinnah, replying to Lala Lajpat Bai, said that the telegraphic reoresentatioa 
which the latter claimed were pouring in were all from the iron merchants (Hear, bear). 
Hone of them were, however, from traders or artisans for whom tha Lala had pleadoit* 
However, the Tariff Board had taken into oonsMeratlon the oonsumer's point of view, bdl 
Mr. Chetti’s amendment, if put into effect, would give excessive proteotion to Tatao aii4 
would profit the middlemen. Figures showed that under Mr. Chetti’s scheme there woohl 
be unneoessary burden of 4 orores on the consumers in the oonrse of 7 years, but at ^ 
same time he wanted the Government to see that small traders and artisans did get the 
requisite proteotion. - 

At this stage, several members on the offloial benohes applied for olosnre but the 
President called upon Mr Blrla to apeak. 

Mr. Birla quoted figures to show that there was no profiteering on the part at 
middlemen. Fignres related to beams, angles, etc. Mr. Birla asked tbe House not to 
led eway by the argument of Mr, Jinnah and 8lr Charles Innes about proftteeHng wboi 
in some ctaes these middlemen aotnally lost. 

Mr. B« Has said that Sir B. H. Mltxa did not reileot Indian opinion in the Bfmgitffs 

88 
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bd Tiferred amid oriei of shame ’’ to the censorship on telegrams sent h 
tills Labour Union to 18 members of the Assembly. Not only were their 
Imports suppressed by the authorities but their own^acoounts were cooked up. 

It was 6 when the President declared the motion talked out. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

The South African Agreement. 

On the 21ST FEBRUABY Mr. Shore made a statement of the 
Agreement reached between the Union Government and the Government of 
India and he was applauded at the conclusion. (For the text of the 
statement see Section ** India Abroad.'^ 

The President reminded Mr. B. Das of a reference made by Mr. Shore 
that so far as the Government of India were conoemedi they had ratified 
the agreement. 


The Steel Bill Passed. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA then moved his amendment putting forward his alternative 
scheme in respect of duty cum protection. He declared that the Bill did embody Im- 
perial preference and that ii i^ould be contested inch by inch and step by step. He 
(bowed that as a result of I bite jears* protection scheme the Government had benefitted 
in revenue by Be. SCO Jahbs, the creditor by Bb. 150 Jakhs and the wage-earner, by 
Be. 426 Jakhs while the owner of the company bad in three years benefitted in the shape 
of dividend only to the extent of fie. 4 and half Jskhs. which did not yield even half 
per cent. How could this be expected to serve as an inducement to the investor, t The 
people of India had made heavy sacrifice in these years to help Tata Steel to stand firm. 
Thanks to the exchange, capital had to be written down. 

Continuing, Mr. Mehta averred that tbe protection extended was so small that it 
wcpld not attract capital. He contested tbe view of Mr. Jinnah that it was tbe middle- 
men Xing in Bombay who would benefit by his scheme. He showed that according to 
dodrei, Tata bad quoted Bs. 228 per ton for steel which could come from Germany for 
Bs. 141 or at 170 with additional duty. Then under no oircumstanceB could Tatas 
compete with this. The consumer in Calcutta benefited because of tbe competition 
with British Steel and because of the nearness of Calcutta. He maintained that his 
scheme alone would give protection to the industry, impose the least burden on the con- 
sumer and would put the least possible sum in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. JIHHaH, replying, remarked that he never said that the Bill was perfect but 
that of the 8 schemes belore the House the one embodied in tbe Bill represented the least 
evil. Mr. Jamnadas had only proved the speaker’s contention that because Tata Steel 
did not reach the ports of Bombay. Karachi and Madras as easily as Calcutta it was the 
middlemen who really benefited. Did Mr. Jamnacas understand that it he gave bounties 
to XatM tbe lefult would be that Tatas would concentrate on production of bounty fed 
ioateriai and give up production for instance of galvanised sheets 7 This would mean 
tlhat the revenue derived from import duty under protection which amonnted to half from 
these sbeete would as a result of withdrawal of protection be lost. He saw no reason 
why new companies should not come into the field. Mr, Jamnadae Mehta had ohdrged the 
speller of being either in air or at sea but it appeared to Mr. Jinnah that Mr. Jamnadas 
bimself was either in the lap of prejudice or bad\been misled by middlemen. Be exa* 
Mned the amateur amendment ot Mr. Jamnadas and showed bow it would land the 
Government in difficulties and unknown liabilities. For instance, any fihn oduld without 
MCk outlay undertake to manufacture bftrs out of scrap iron and scrap steel. To pay 
bounty lor protection of snch bars would involve an unknown liability. Speaking with 
all authority at his command of the woiking of three years protection, he described 
Mr. Janmadas’s amateur proposals is B dieulous and absurd and that to work the scheme 
.pjQopoied by the Bombay member would, If not impossible, be most difficult, very expensive 
and very inconvenient. He hoped Uiai the House would realise its responsibilities in tbe 
Matter. 

^ . Mr. M. K. aCHaBYa regretted that Sir Charles Innes had not met the mrgmimt 
At Aenon-offioMlB that under their seheme be (Sir Charles) was tikllig Idiob fhore from 
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the oonsumer. They all agreed that adequate protection should be given to Tatati, but 
in the way the Qoveinment suggested. He would have no objection if the entire sobeine 
was withdrawn and another Bill which would be more acceptable to tne House was 
bionght forward. Hci however, would accept Mr, Mehta's amendment as the lesser of the 
two evila 


Pandit MALAVIYA emphasised that on a matter of this kind Government should 
carry the Honse with them. To snatch a vote this way or that was not the proper 
method of pushing through such legislation. He did not question the earnestness 
of the Tariff Board and of the Government to act in the very best interest of India 
according to their light. The opposition was not wanted, but because there was honest 
difference of opinion he expected that, instead of crying shame and telling the members 
that they did not know their business the Government and their supporters should show 
sympathy and consideration to the views of the opposition. Their view was based on 
some regard for the consumer to see that the consumer was nut penalised in 
places where Tatas did not operate. He suggested that the Government with all its 
Secretariat machinery should co-operate with the House in removing the defec* of tfr. 
Jamnadas's scheme. The speaker had woikcd with Mr. Jinnah tor year ^ bixt felt that 
Mr. Jinnah’s special pleading on this occasion had disappointed many members. He 
rejected the plea that Tatas would play false to the Assembly and to the country by 
changing their plans for production. If they did, the Assembly would not help them 
again. He did not wish to hurt Englishmen, but must first have rt gard for the interests 
of bis own countrymen. Why rush through this Bill f The manner in which the Bill 
was being handled bad caused him great pain and be ended by suggesting the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion. 

At this stage tho closure was moved by the official b( nebrs and was carried without 
division. The Honse then voted on Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment and rejected it 
by 66 votes against 66. Thus, while whipping on both sides had brought in the absentee 
members, the majority for the Bill practically, remains the same as it was when the 
the motion for recommittal and for approving Mr. Chetti's scheme was rejected. 


Discussion on other Amendments. 

Mr. Muktbar 8IKGH then moved an amendment providing for rebate 0 ! duQr 
in respect of imported steel used by bona-fide Indian manufacturers of smaU 
articles suoh as bolts, toys, utensils, cutlery eto. Sir Charles Innes, intervening said 
that this question was under consideration of the Tariff Board and he hoped this 
information might shorten discussion. Mr. Mnkhtar Hingb said ho was not satisfled 
with the assurance given by the Commerce Member and pressed his amendment. Xhe 
speaxer explained how the rebate system could be calculated and worked. 

Sir Charles Innes, in opposing the motion, said the amendment was vague and 
unworkable. The amendment was rejected. 


Purchase of Steel by Government Departments. 

Sir Charles Innes pointed out that the next amendment in the name of Mr. B. Das 
which asked for declaration of the Government by notification in the " Gazette " that 
the purchase of steel of Indian origin should he given preference by the Government 
departments, municipalities and local boards etc., was put out of order on the grounds 
that it raised the question of increase of import duty which was outside the scope of 
the Bill. The President agreed that the motion was out of order on the ground that it 
related to provincial subjects which could not be discussed in the Honse except per- 
mission of the Governor-General. He would, however, admit the amendment If the 
mover omitted municipal and district boards from the operation of the amendment. Mr. 
Das agreed to this and the amendment was formally moved. Mr. Das, in moving his 
amendment, said that even the Tariff Board had recommended the use of Indian stA by 
Bail ways as it was the object of protection to create a market in India for Indian mann- 
faotnred steel. He pleaded for acceptance of his amendment and complained of the 
cirouiar issued by the Bailway Member who recommended that Indian Baiiways might 
go in for Indian prodnets. His objection was that it was not made obligatory. 
wanted a statutory provision to be made with regard to the purchase of Indian sM and 
the mere assuranoe of the Commerce Member was not enough. 

Mr. Due's amendment was pressed to division and lost by 46 to S8 votes. 

Appropriation of Protective Dntiei. 

Mr. N» M. Joihi rose to move fhe amendment laying down that the Mlltl 
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bj protective dntics should be applied for teebtiical traioing in steel Indnstrj and welfare 
of workers snob as protection against sea-sickness, nnemployment, and old age. 

Sir Charles Innes, on a point of older, said the motion contravened Section 67 of 
the Government of India Act which clearly laid down that no motion for appropriation of 
revenoes sbonld be made except with the permission of the Governor-General. The 
President npheld the objection and ruled the motion out of order. Clause 2 of the Bill 
was then adopted. 

Lala Bang Beharilal unsuccessful Jy moved an amendment to Clause 8 of the Bill 
demanding that in 1028, the steel industry^ representation of insufficiency of protection 
•honid be a precedent of further protection. 

Depreciation Fund for Steel Companies. 

Dewan Cbamanlal moved his amendment laying down that the Governor-General in 
Connell should have power to frame rules directing steel companies to set aside for a 
depreciation fnnd a certain amount from the profits and also providing for bousing, mater- 
nity and other benefits to workers. The mover said that the Assembly a as entitled to 
direct the companies to so spend tbeii profits as to ensure pioper working. Ue 
complained of the bad lot of the workers who, notwithstanding the Tariff Board, wire 
not well treated and had to suffer great hardships. 

Six Charles Inires, replying, asked what could be done if the steel companies die- 
nbeyed the role for depreciation funds ? His opinion, is that it must be left to the good 
eense of the companies' directors. Clause 8 was adopted after two more amendments 
were withdrawn. 

Motion for passing the Bill. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYEHGAB, opposing the motion that Ihe Bill be passed, observed 
that the methods adopted in giving protection were so hopelessly at variance that he 
conld not agree to it Sir Charles himself had agreed that the Bill provided for British 
preference. It was said that no scheme of imperial preference should be undertaken nnlese 
both the Government and the Legislature agreed. He would, therefore, ask the House 
to be careful in view of the fact that preference was both political and economical in 
character. The speaker objected to the Bill on another ground, namely, that it enabled 
the Government to raise more revenue than was needed lor administration. It was bad 
and vicious in principle to encourage overflow of money into the exchequer. Concluding, 
Mr. Iyengar reminded the Commerce Member that on the last occasion when the Limita- 
tion Bill was before the House, he bad dismissed the Tariff Board's recommendations for 
Import duties as a borden on the consumer. Was the Tariff Board then an expert 
body or had it suddenly become expert bicatise it suited the Commerce Member f 

Mr. Bangaswsmi lYEHGAB, in opposing the Bill, referred to the Imperial Economic 
Conference when the British rcpresentaiive bad agreed that British goods were enjt^ing 
a large ehare of India's market even without preference. How Sir Charles Innes sought 
unfairly to extend the preference at the cost of India. He referred to the position of the 
Indian wagon industry in relation to the Bill under discussion. The wagon industry 
bad asked lor protection. Obviously that industry could manufacture all the Indian needs ; 
bnt strangely enough, the Commerce Member bad placed orders in England in leepiot 
only of current wagon requirements but also of anticipatory requirements for the next 
five years. The position was that in spite of Indian steel piotection the wagon industry 
wonld not enjoy any privilege. When the question of protection by bounty to wagon 
industry came up, the Government would say there was no necessity as.tbey did not 
reqnire any farther supply of wagons. The resnlt wonld be that while the local wagon 
indnstry was suffering British wagon would come into the country at a ridiculously cheap 
rate of dnty. 

Bill passed by a Majority, 

Alter Mr. Jinnah had spoken in imppc^ of the Bill closure was applied and agreed 
to, Bir Charles Innes having relinquished his right to reply, the Assembly divided with 
the remit that the Bill wae pnasad by 52 voica against 40. 

Civfl Aviatioo Grant. 

The Uouee next proceeded to diaonu the moyon that a enpplemeiite^ 
•am not exceeding Be> 996^000 be granted to deinq^ the expenaee that will 
gome in the ooatM oi paymrat daring the year endiog Slit Match 
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raflpeok of aviation. On Dtwan Ghamanlal strongly obieoting to a panoy being 
•pent on oivil a^iationi Sir AIexand<^r Muddiman repIM that the question was 
of great importanoe and at the fag end of the day the House was not in a 
mood to dlsooss it at length. He» therefore, formally moved that further dir 
eussion on the supplementary grant be postponed to wbiob the House agreed 
and then adjourned. 

Discussion of Railway Budget. 

On tbs S8ND FEBRUARY the Hoaie prooeeded to the general diionisloa of M 
railway Inidget which wai initiated by Sir ParaBbotamdsi Thaknrdas. 

Sir Pnrnehothamdai THaEURDAS acknowledged the manner in which the Railway 
anthoritira took membera of the Adviflory Council and the Finanoe Oommittee into thctr 
oonfidrnoe but it aeemed to him that mostly it waa a oaae of looking the doora after the 
horaea bad left. For, PTen with the said experience of Railway aurplni atoma after the 
war, there waa to-day eonsiderable aurplna of wagona. Looomotirea alao ccaaed to be 
in ezoeaa. Tbeae enormona pnrchaiea were made at a time of high prcea rad bad 
involved the taxpayer in an annual loaa of the beat part of one orore. He waa pleased 
St the lower flgnre of compensation paid, but angaested that following the example of the 
B, B. and 0. f. Railway who took the Advisory Counoil Into oonftdenoe the Railway 
M«»mber ahould also tell them of the number of oiaims reeeived for oompenaation. Sir 
Pornshotbamdas then 6pok*<i partionlarly on the reroarka of Mr, Pargona, Finanoial Com- 
mlssioner, in hta memorandum on the e£f<>et of exchange on the Railway budget. Ho 
he'd that in the whole railway tale told to the House the effect of maintaining the artlS« 
eial ratio waa ylsihle unmistakably. W'dle Sir Basil Blackett had told them that prioea 
had adjuated themaelyea to Is, 6<1. Mr. Paraona was counting on the effect of sterling 
tranaaoMone for the next three to flye years. He then examined in detail Mr. Parsons* 
obiervationa. 

As for the wages of the railway employees be was the first to stand, for not only 
adeouate payment hut (or one that would ensure comfort. He recalled that three years 
ago Sir Charles fnnea held the wages of railway employees to be very generons 
and those wagee to-day were more favourable beoauae of further fall In prioea. To 
raise this issue to prejudice discussion on the ratio was not fair to the country. Sir 
Pnrnshof hamdas added that the Government had been artifioially propping up exchange. 

Sir Basil Blackett : Too want artificial depreasion. 

Sir Puroshothamdas : It doa not lie in the month of the Hon. Member to Interrnpt 
me when the time is so limiied and when he knows well that he bad not the oourage to lot 
the ratio iseoe be disenssrd earlier. 

He continued : ** As for the stores, here again, Mr. Parsons had shown that the 
Government had by its currency policy bit the Indian industries. Sir Pornsbothamdaa 
further showed that the mileage of 88,039 in 1923-24 bad earned on the average Ba. 24,907 
per mile, Fhe total mileage of 89,817 in 1927 to 1928 waa estimated to earn praotloaliy 
the same, namely Ra. 24,928. 

Sir Pnrushothamdaa oontinning drew attention to the remark in the railway admi- 
nistration report of 1922-28 that the railway earnings depended on the general prosperity 
of the country which in the case of India was most easily measured by the agrionltnial 
position and returns of foreign trade. The adrolnlatration report of 1986-26 b^ inferred 
to the heavy drop in the export of grains through Karachi. The Railway Member had In 
his speech on Friday admitted that the total foreign trade waa nearly 60 crores leie In 
the current year than in the previous year. The whole question then was that whenever 
they manipnlated enrrenoy and especially the ratio in a manner that it either hampered 
exports and consequently also imports, tne railways were bound to suffer. Sir Oharlei 
Innes was, therefore, not right in thinking that the budget which he presented with a 
heavy heart was dependent only on factors outside his humnn control but might very 
well hear in mind and examine the factors under the control of the Government of India. 
He felt that unless the Railway department make the Finance Department straighten fhets 
and remeily them, the Railway Budgets of India not only for the next year bnt for some 
years to come would have nothing bnt a sad tale to put before the House, It was a very 
sad commentary on the Currency pol^ioy of the Government and the first reflection of il 
had been fonnd in the Railways of India, 

After several members had spoken Sir Charles INNES replied to the debate. The 
Railway Vember said that for the Ust few years, the railways bad got aoons^mad to 
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]•« W, ratio and tbare would he oomplieation if that rate wm altered, IfoehhadhMB 
eafd of the qneetlon of separation of railway flnanee and both Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and 
Mr. Keogy bad pleaded for revision. The terms of the present oonvention were to last 
for three years only and then the position should be re-examined : bat if there was a 
general desire that the question should be reviewed earlier, then the Bailwaj Board 
would be quite prepared even to undertake a preliminary examination of the subjeot, 
'But the whole scheme was in an experimental stage and for that reason he 
himself would prefer postponement so that the experiment would work itself out. Bat 
it must be remembered that whenever examination was undertaken, there must be one 
oondition, namely, that the proftts of Bailways must go towards improving the railways 
and cheapening the rates and freights and not for the general revenues of the country. 
Mr. Besha Iyengar had considered that in the railway programme they were going too 
far ; but most of the other members who had spoken had urged that the right poliqy for 
the Government to adopt was to push on their programmes especially in agricultural 
tracts, and this they were doing. He warmly contended against the charge that the 
policy in regard to railway programme was in the interest of England and pointed 
out that the lowest satisfactory tender was accepted by the High Commissioner and there 
was no preference for Britain in respect of the stores purohased. 

Proceeding, Bir Charles referred to the criticism levelled against the Railway Board 
after the report of the Raven Committee on workshops and said : We sought that enquiry 
at the instance of Mr, Wrenoh and we shall give effect to the recommendations. He 
informed Colonel Oidney that reduction in fares bad taken plaoe not only in State Railways 
bat on all Company-managed railways. If Mr. Jogiab’s suggession for a uniform rate 
of 2 pies per mile on all railways for third-class passengers were adopted then there wonld 
be a lose of Be. 11 crores. Mr. Banga Aiyar was not right in his figures that 2,600 men 
had been transferred to Calcutta from Lucknow on the B. I. Railway having taken 
over the 0. and B. Railway, The figures were not more than SOO. He assured Mr. 
Batnaswami that It there was remissness on the part of the Government of India in giving 
attention to Booth India in the matter of railways in the past, that was more than made 
np by the projected extensions in the coming year. Concluding, Sir Charles Innes 
amidst applause said that if the policy adopted by the Railway Board was porsnedi 
then bis successor after five years would be able to show a very remarkable record. 

The Asaembly then adjonrned. 


Voting on Railway Donanda, 

On the 28BD FEBRUARY discussion on railway demands for grants oommenoed 
with a full dress debate on the affaire on the Railway Board on the motion for omission 
of the whole grant, on which all the three non-official parties seemed agreed. About 
126 motions for cuts, same token and some substantial, were on the order paper, but by 
mutual agreement dfscussiou was concentrated on selected motions of both eharaotera. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR rose to move a rednotion of the demand by Rs. 9,42,000 
wbieb would virtually amount to omission in effect, Mr. Iyengar complained the prin- 
ting mistake in the motion on the paper which stated that demand be reduced to 
Bf . 9,42,9(10 and not by Bs. 9,42,000. 

Mr. Graham protested that this was the mistake of the mover as original doeumentf 
showed. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar expressed regret and the President permitted him to movq 
the rednotion by Rs. 9,42,000. 

Mr, Iyengar, in moving the motion, said that the Railway Board was as supreme as 
the Government of India end had its revenue and expenditure in the same proportions 
as the general budget. There was no sanctity attached to the Railway budget. They 
wanted that railways should be a transferred subject in charge of an Indian Minister. 
The Railway Boaidl was an irresponsible body. First class appointments like those of 
the Chief Commissioner and Members of the Railway Board were appointed without, refer- 
ence to the Assembly. He recalled it was an Integral part of the oonvention that India- 
nisation shonld be proceeded apace and Indians should be appointed to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar maintained that this question was also a recommendation of 
the same resolution just as the ()onveation was^ and though it was made apart from the 
Convention it became a further convention. Why take shelter under teobincal evasions f 
He further held that the Board shonld not be a technical body but a bnsioen body and 
Indians were available to man it to<^ay. Tbeie %aB mal-administration and gross breach 
of trust as was shown by the scandal. Sir Charles Innes had made vlrtne out of 
Bfo^ty in welcominpt the Raven Commit ee*s stricture. He finally phargod ti)f 
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dfmniment that the Indian point of view had not been kept in oonneotion with the 
Bailway administration either in the matter of oonstitntion or power of the Board or 
power of the legislatnre. The Indian point of view wae not kept in view as was shown 
by the sorry tale of extraraganoe in respect of wagons and stores. It was still an alien 
administration ont of tonob with the Indian reqnirements. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying, wished the attack had been directed to him and not to hie 
railway officers ; for, he maintained, the Railway Board was a technical body and did not 
control the policy. As for Indiatiisation, he recalled his words three years ago which 
did not hold ont the hope of the early apnointment of an Indian to the Railway Board. 
An Englishman or a Scotchman disliked nothing more than that he be charged with 
breach of faith. The Railway Board was a technical body and its appointments were 
prise posts for railway service and must go to men who had earned them by excellent 
work. It would be dereliction of duty on his part to recommend snpersession to appoint 
an Indian. Ho realised the point of view of Indians that the Railway Board was a 
close corporation from which Indians were definitely excluded (hear, hear) but they mnst 
realise his point of view also that Indianisafion was purely a question of time. He 
admitted that the Indianisation policy was belated ; bnt it was having full eifeot and 
Indians were coming to the top. There was an Indian Chief Engineer and an Indian 
Superintendent. 

Reduction Motion Carried. 

The motion of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar for a ent amounting virtnally to the total 
rejection of the demand was then put to vote and canled by 59 votes against 52. The 
Honso then adjoarned. 

Capital Programme. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY, Pandit Hunzru moved a cat of Re. I and wanted to know 
what their commitments would be in respect of rehabilitation and capital programme. As 
for new construction he wished they went at a less rapid rate than they were doing at 
present. Let there be no undue burden on their resoaroes in respect of interest oharges. 

The motion was pat and negatived. 

Railway Stores Policy. 

Pandit Hnazrn next moved a out on demand under the Railway Board to protest 
against the purchase of stores direct without asaistaucs and consultation of the Stores 
Department. The existing policy of the Government in general and Railways in parti- 
onlar for buying stores was highly objectionable. If st ores were not bought through 
the Stores Department why was that department at all maintained 7 

The Chair put the token out to vote and declared it carried. This being cinteated, 
division was called and Mr. Kunzra*s motion was carrried by 66 against 44 votes. 

Separation of Railway from General Finance. 

Mr. Knnzrn next raised the question of separation of railway ft nance from general 
flnanoa and made suggestions in respect of changes called for in the convention on the 
sabjeot. After di>40u83ioa, Pandit Kunzru withdrew the amendment on receiving the 
asanranoa that the Honse would ba given an opportunity of discassing the matter. 

Enquiry into Railway Employees* Grievanoes. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya raised the question of Government not accepting the Assembly's 
resolntion in 1925 recommending inquiry into the grievances of the subordinate railway 
employees. Ho described the attitude of the Government as one of great lack of sympathy 
and said that resolntions had since been passed by the conferenca of employees and All 
India Railway Federation earnestly praying for a commission of inquiry. Mr. M. iL 
Acharya gave a detailed list of grievancas as received by him from employees particularly 
in regard to low wages. The’plight of employees was indeed like that of a drowning man. 
Wonld not Sir Charles Innes with weight of his authorffy and inflnenoe come to their 
resone by at least agreeing to appoint a committee of enquiry 7 

The motion was nnder disonssion when the Assembly adjonrned till next day, the 
25TH FEBRUARYi when the motion of Mr. Aobarya was pressed to division ane oarriei 
by 54 against 47 votes. 

Extension of Assam Railway. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay then moved a cut of Re. I for drawing attention to the failure of 
the Railway Board to consider the possibility of railway communication betweep (}anhati 
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fitkl Bbillong. This wm withdrawn on Sir 0. Bindley asntrlng that Motor Mnepoil 
lerifed bettor than Bailwaye in the ABsam Hill roads. 

Decentralisation of Railway Board’s Work. 

Mr. Belkar next moved a oat to elicit information whether the Railway Board had any 
eoheme of decentralisation of board’s work and power of sapervision and control laying 
special stress on want of close touch of officials with public opinion. He urged that the 
advisory committee should not be confined to metropolitan cities, but should also 1^ 
formed in mofnssil. He suggested that committees be formed on the lines of those which 
existed in Prussia to which referenie had been ma le by the Ac worth Oommittee. 

On receiving; the assurance that all suggestions made in the debate would be fully 
considered, Mr. Eelkar withdraw his motion. 

Concession Rates to Indian Manufacturers. 

Mr. Eelkar next raised a grievance against railway rates of trade in relation to 
Indian manufacturers. He traced the history of this demand since 1915 when it was 
made in the Imperial Legislative Cjunoil and said the Railway Djpartment never ooh- 
dnoted proper investigations into the applications made by Indian manufacturers. He 
instanced inter alia the case of Eirloskar Brothers who manufactured agricultural 
implements. Such implements manufactured in England were imported at preferential 
rates by the Customs Dapartment but the Railway Department took another view and 
would not allow concession even when this iniquity was drawn attention to by Dr. Harold 
Mann endorsing the application of Eirloakar Brothers. This was ultimately withdrawn 
by the mover. 

Regulation of Expenditure. 

Pandit Nilkantha Das then urged that expenditure should be regulated. He eom- 
plained that expenditure was growing more and more because they were all raising the 
standard of living unnecessarily by imitating Europeans. This morning there was a 
view expressd that the salary of Indians should be raised to the level of Anglo-Indians. 
Why should this be done f On the other hand the tendency should be to make Anglo- 
Indians adopt a lower standard. At any rate Indians must not nnneoessarily raise 
their own. The motion was finally lost. 

Redaction of Petrol Rates. 

Col. Crawford by a token cut pressed on the attention of the Government the 
necessity for redaction of petrol rates and providing facilities for carriage of petrol in 
tank wagons, Sir Clement Bindley promised to look into this question of petrol rates 
after consulting the Agents and informed that they were watching the question of carriage 
of petrol in wagons. 

Ot^r cuts on th$ agenda ware not moved and fthalty the first headt die Railway Board% 
was passed by granting for it the reduced sum of Rs. 98. 

Inspection Demand, 

The second head related to inspection. Mr. Duraisami Iyengar objected to the 
salaries of certain officers being put as non-votable while they should have been put as 
votable. He based bis objections under provisions of the Act which required that Inspec- 
tors should be appointed by the Governor-General in Council and as such their salariss 
must be made votable. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Higher Appointments in 8. I. Railway. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY, Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar moved a out of over Rs. 9 Mbs 
tp protest against the proposal of S. I. Railway to add to higher appointments while eon- 
tinning to pay starvation wages to lower employees. He added that this railway was 
most inefficient and that there was nepotism. The motion was rejected. 

Pilgrims’ Gricvancee. 

Pandit Ennxra by another token cut raised the grievances of pilgrims who are 
sometimes taken in wagons. He brought this matter particularly in view of the forth- 
coming Eumbha Mela at Hard war. If it was felt absolutely necessary to carry pilgrims 
in wagons then it stood to reason that they must get some rebate ip faiesL Shis wai 
yrithdrawn, 
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Beduction of 8rd Class Fares. 

Mr. Aehaxya moved a cat to urge reduction of 3rd class fares. Bednctioa efleoted 
in respect of long Joarney helped only a very small proportion of passengers. 

Sir Charles Innes, in opposing the motion, contended that the reduction of fares on 
Sait Indian, North Western and South Indian Hallways had given a loos of Hs. 67 lakhs 
in eight months in spite of increased traffic. The Baiiways had gone as far as possible in 
the direction of reducing the fares. He emphasised that third class travelling in India 
was the cheapest in the world. The motion was lost. 

^Administration — Working Expenses. 

Sir Charles Innes ‘then moved for Bs. 1,230 lakhs in respect of working expenses 
under administration. 

Mr. Prakasam moved a cut of Bs. 2 orores. He said the budget showed that no 
less than Bs. 65 were being spent in working expenses for every hundred rupees gross 
receipt. He elaborately mentioned to the House the result of his examination of Japanese 
figures and their comparison with corresponding expenses incurred in India. Thus, 
while in india, between Hs. 2,600 to Bs. 4,000 were paid monthly to the Agent and 
Be. 6,000 to the Chief Commissioner for Hallways, the salary in Japan of the Chief 
Commissioner for Baiiways did not exceed Bs. 1,020 per mensem, in India itself, the 
House must be aware that men like the Bight Hon’bie Bastri worked patriotically for the 
sake of the country on mere pittance received from the Servants of India Society. If 
only the Government had for 60 years tried to open up these ranks to Indians, it would 
have enabled them to run railways at half the cost. The motion was put and lost. 

Mr. Aney next moved a cut to protest against the violation of the Lee recommenda- 
tion for giving 73 per cent of vacancies to Indians. Daring the year 223 appointments 
were made, of whom 132 went to Europeans, while only 86 to Inaians including statutory 
natives of India. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that on the State Bailway between April to February 
85 per cent appointments bad gone to Europeans and 65 per cent to Indians and the 
reason why 75 per cent was not reached was the paucity of mechanical engineers in 
Indiai but the Government, fully mindful of working up to 75 per cent at the earliest 
possible date, were making arrangement for mechanical training and were employing 
Europeans temporarily on short contracts so that these appointments did not affect per* 
manent proportion of the service. 

Mr. Aney pressed the motion to division and it was lost by 45 against 43. 

The demand nnder head ** Working Expenses- Administration ” was therefore carried 
without any redaction. 


Bepairs and Maintenance, 

The next head related to the working expenses, repairs and maintenance and operation* 
Mr. Bhnnmugham Chetti moved a reduction of Bs. 50 lakhs in the amount of 10 orores 
set apart for repairs and maintenance charges of rolling stock. His authority fur moving 
this cut was the Baven Committee's rtport. This report had clearly remaiked that the 
repairs were not being carried out as economically as* they should be and that with better 
organisation and better methods of production. It should be possible to r^uoe the 
expenses to the level of expenses in England. The costs in regard to locomotives were 38 
per cent higher than in England, 100 per cent Higher in the case of coaching vehicle and 
another 100 per cent in case of goods vehicles. These worked out four and a half orores 
highmr, bnt he pleaded that the Government should give an earnest of their intentions to 
4 Klopt the recommendations of the Committee by agreeing to at least half a crore. The 
motion was pressed to division and lost amidst official applause. 

The total demand nnder this head namely Bs. 32,67,00,000 was then carried without 
reduction. 


Other demands. 

At this Stage (6 p.m.) guilktine was applied snd other ten heads of the budget 
were passed. Ibe Congress Tarty and in some cases also the Nationalist party crying 
**No” bnt not challenging a division. Thus alter 4 days’ voting except that the first 
head the Bailway Board which was given a reduced sum of Bs. 28 out of Bs. 9,43,000 
the Bailway Budget waa sanctioned in entirety. The Asiembijr then adjourned. 
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|The Financial Statement for 1 927-26. 

Tbe House re-assembled on the JST MARCH 1927 to hear the speech of Sir Basil 
BLACEBTT on the Budget for 1927-28. Ko appreciable reduction in taxation is proposedi 
but tbe duty on motor car and hides » export duty on tea and stamp duty on cheques are 
all to be affected. Borne of them reduced and others abolished. Permanent remission of 
provincial contributions by 8 and half crores is made and Bombay gets the lien’s share 
while Bengal is relieved to the extent of 9 lakhs leaving 64 lakhs. Tbe actuals of expen- 
diture under military for 1996-27 are expected to exceed tbe estimates by 63 lakhs. 

In the course of his speech Bir Basil Blackett said 

Customs receipts are expected to exceed the estimate by 130 crores, as a result of tbe 
buoyancy of the yield from sugar and protective duties. Tbe Proceeds in^ 1925-26 of the 
sugar duty were 71 lakhs more than for 1924-25 and nearly double those of 1928-24, and 
were thought to have been inflated owing to the heavy fall in the world price of sugar in 
that year. But our cautions estimate of 670 crores for 1926-27 has now to be raised by 
1.26 crores. Protective duties on steel in spite of their success in giving protection have 
proved unexpectedly efficacious in bringing in revenue and are now expected to produce 
2.85 crores as against an estimate of 2.36 crores. This represents of course tbe total 
proceeds of these dutieSi not simply the excess over what the ordinary revenue duties 
would have brought in. 

Taxes on Income are now estimated to bring in 29 lakhs Ices than the Budget estimate 
of 16.16 crores, but this is due almost entirely to an increase in refunds in connection with 
double income-tax relief consequent on the reduction in the standard rate of income-tax 
in Great Britain. 

Our receipts from Salt were fully up to anticipations up to the end of December, but 
the hope, however slenderly buttressed, that the new Budget might bring a reduction of 
duty seems to spring eternal in the breast of the salt merchant and the most recent figures 
suggest that clcaranoes have been retarded pending the opening of the Budget. If so, the 
March figures may show a substantial recovery, but 1 have felt it prudent to place the 
revised estimate at 6,70 crores, a reduction of 20 lakhs on the original estimate. 

The net receipts from Opium are now estimated at 3.12 crores, an improvement of 
86 lakbs on the Budget figure. We were unduly cautious in our forecast of the immediate 
effect of our new policy of restricting exports, while a poor crop succeeding three succes- 
sive bumper years led to a saving of 48 lakhs in our payments to cultivators, etc. 

Ihere is no change in the figure of 6.01 crores for the Bailway contribution, and 
among other revenue heads 1 need only mention a special receipt of 31 lakhs on account 
of German reparation which represents a payment in respect of the period before let April 
1926 and does not therefore go direct to redaction or avoidance of debt under the provi- 
sions of the Finance Act of 1925. 


Expenditure, 1926-27. 

On the Expenditure side the most important variations are an excess of 67 lakhs in 
the net Military expenditure and a saving of 82 lakhs on interest on dead-weight debt. 
The latter is due to tbe reduction in the rate of interest paid on new borrowings. Tbe 
excess on the Military Budget arises mainly from tbe necessity of increased expenditure 
on pnichase and manufacture of ordinance and other stores amounting to 70 lakhs. Un- 
fortunately this is not a non-iecurrent but a recurrent increase explainable by the fact 
that we have come to the end of onr power to draw cn the sniplus stores left over alter 
the War. 

The revised estimate of revenue cemes to 180*25 ciores and the revised estimate of 
expenditure to 127.15 crores as compared with the oiiginal estimate of 130.48 crores and 
180.38 crons. Thus for the fourth year in Evccctsicn we are left with a realised Burplus. 
She revised Budget of 1926-27 shows a balance on the right side of 8«l0 crores. 

These figUKB. are d] awn up on tbe lasis which has been customary for tbe purpose 
of (he presentation of the Indian Budget for maAy years but, as pointed out by the Fnblio 
Accounts icmmiitce in their Beloit cn the Accounts of tbe year 1924-25, they do not, 
strictly speaking, represent either tbe gioet or the net revenue and expenditure of the 
Governnrent of India. A break of continuity is alw'ays to be deprecated. 1 have not 
thought It desirable to depart from tbe method of presrntation sanctioned by past practice. 
There are indeid drawbacks in tny form that might be adopted. But that the present 
ioim is, in seme ways, inconvenient and may even be misleading is illustrated by onr 
experience in 1926-27. In spite of considerable improvements in the main Bevenue beads, 
H is yery suxpiising to discover that the revised estimate of reweniie for 1926-27 actoall/ 
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•bowB a decline of 18 lakhe as compared with the original estimate. The explanation has 
to be found in the way in wbioh Baiiway figares are brought into the hgures of the 
General Budget. Both the rtoeipte and expenditure on Railway Account, which appear 
as items in the General Budget, are eubstautially lower in the revised Budget than in the 
original. Yet the Railway contribution is exactly as originally estimated and has under- 
gone no change whatever. The revised surplus of 8.10 crores for 1926-27 is accounted 
for to the extent of rather over 2 orores by a real impruvemeut in our revenue ; yet the 
revised figure for revenue is less than the original. The figures of net revenue and 
expenditure referred to below give a truer picture in this respect. On the other hand, the 
net figures tend to obscure the magnitude of the Government of India's activities and of 
the expenditure which they and the Assembly control. We must turn to the gross figures 
to get an adequate conception of what these are. 

The gross expenditure of the Government of India including the working expenses 
of the Railways and of the Posts and Telegraphs and Irrigation Departments aggregates 
well over 200 orores. The exact figure is 204.72 ciores. Even this figure excludes 
certain small items of expenditure which are shown net — not gross— in our accounta. 1 
have not imposed on the Finance Department, to whose loyal and exacting labours during 
the Budget season the Government and the assembly and in a special degree the Fmanoe 
Member are deeply indebted, the task of arriving at exact figures in this connection. For 
the purpose of presentation of the facts to the House and the country, the gross expendi- 
ture figure of ii04.72 orores conveys a sufficiently trne picture. 

The task of working out accurate figures of our net revenue and expenditure requires 
preliminary decisions on many problematical points, for example, the question arises 
whether expenditure on the collection of taxes should appear as expenditure or as a 
deduction from the revenue raised by means of those taxes ; or again, whether the interest 
received on our advances to the Provincial Loans Account should be treated as a deduc- 
tion from our interest charges or as revenue. Statement D of the Budget sets out the 
figures of net revenue and expenditure on the same basis as last year. According to that 
Statement our net expenditure amounts to 84.07 crores. One fact wbioh the figures of 
net revenue and expenditure bring out with somewhat startling clearness is the extent to 
which under the reformed constitution the activities of the Government of India have 
been transferred to the Provincial Governments, the functions of the Central Government 
being limited in the main to the defence of India, her relations with the exterior and 
with the Indian Princes, major communications, the Public Debt and the Currency, some 
miscellaneouB duties in connection with subjects such as surveys, archaeology and research 1 
and the responsibility for general superintendence, direction and control of the Provinola 
Governments. 

Debt position. 

In the year 1926-27, while our total debt will have increased from 969.04 to 975.641 
crores, our sterling debt will have decreased from 466.65 to 462.40 crores. Our produc- 
tive debt will have increased from 737.98 crores to 773.83 crores, and our unproductive 
debt will have decreased from 234.06 to 201.71 crores. Satisfactory as these figures are 
in themselves, they are still more pleasing in their reaction on our Budget expenditure 
and on the rate of interest at which we borrow in India whether for new capital outlay 
for produotive purposes or for repayment of maturing debt. Thanks mainly to our policy 
of making regular provision for reduction or avoidance of debt, we borrowed in the market 
in India at the rate of 4.69 per cent, subject to income-tax in 1926 as compared with 6 
per cent tax-free in 1922, and the charge on the Budget of 1927-28 for interest on dead- 
weight debt is about 6 and half crores less than it was in 1923*24, a saving oonsiderably 
larger than the total amount of our present provision for reduction or avoidanoe of debti 

Budget estimates for 1927-28— Revenue. 

The ground is now cleared for the presentation of the figures of revenue and expendi- 
ture of 1927-28. I put the net revenue from Customs at 49.16 orores, an increase of 
2.76 orores over the original estimate and of 1.46 crores over the revised estimate for 1926- 
27. Allowance has been made for a reduction of about 40 lakhs in the revenue from 
protective duty on steel owing to the effect of the new Steel Industry Protection Bill, It 
is wise to anticipate some reduction in the imports of sugar as compared with the very 
high figares of the past two years. The reductions under these two heads should| how- 
ever, be compensated for by the normal growth of revenue under other beads. 

Under the head of 'Taxes on Income,’ 1 put our net receipts at 16.60 orores which Is 
86 lakhs more than the Budget figure for the current year and 66 lakhs more than the 
f6Ylicd citSaatCi. The improvemeut under this bead is due in part to slightljr mm 
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protiUble trade generallj and in part to the enbetitiition of tax-rabiect for tax-fret 
(fOTernment of India eecarltiea. 

The original eatimate of revenue from salt duty for 1926-27 was 6.90 orores and 1 pat 
the figure for 1927-28 at 7 orores, the increase being justified on the basia of the normal 
growth in consnmptioxi. 

Under the head *Opium' we have to allow for a reduction of 10 per cent in our exports 
in accordance with the policy announced last year. On the other hand, the considerable 
reduction which has been efiected in the area of cultivation curtails our outgoings. 1 put 
the figure for gross revenue from Opium at 8.83 crores, which is 36 lakhs less than the 
revised figure for the current year, and the expenditure at 91 lakhs which is 16 lakhs 
less than the figure in the revised estimates for 1926-27. The net revenue will according- 
ly be 2.92 crores as compared with 8.12 orores in the current year. 

The net receipts from Kailways for 1926-26 were considerably below those for 
1924-26 and in spite of the increased value of I per cent on the capital charge, the 
contribution falls from 6.01 crores in 1926-27 to 5.48 crores in 1927-28. 

Our receipts under other heads of revenue are estimated at 15.70 crores, being a 
reduction of 1.74 crores from the original estimate for 1926-27. This estimate assumes 
the continuance, pending the inauguration of the Eesex vo Bank, of the present practice 
of crediting to levtnue the excess over million in the Gold btandard Reserve and the 
income from investments of the Taper Currency Reserve. The amount of these receipts 
has, of course, been diminished as the result of the reduction both of the sterling and of 
the Government of Inoia rupee securities in the latter Reserve. 

Our total estimate of revenue for 1927-28 comes to 128.96 crores as oorai ared with 
an original estimate of 180.48 crores fur 1926-27 and a revised estimate of 180.25 crores. 

Expenditure. 

I estimate our net military expenditure for 1927-28 at 64.92 crores, or almost the 
same figure as the original military estimate for 1926-27, but 86 lakhs less than the revised 
figure tor that year. The disappearance of pos-twar charges for demobilised officers 
accounts for a saving of 64 lakhs, but this is counterbalanced by the extra provision 
necessary for the expansion of the Air Force, by increased expenditure on improving the 
barrack accommodation for both British and Indian troops, and by the necessity for an 
additional outlay of 90 lakhs on ordnanoe aud other stores to which i have already alluded. 

Civil expenditure. 

The most significant variation in onr civil expenditure from the figures of the current 
year occurs unaer the head 'Interest on deadweight debt,' which I put at 10.68 crores as 
compared with 12.63 croi us in the Budget for the current year. 1 have already drawn 
attention to the way in which our fcCeady adherence to the policy of making regular 
provision for reduction and avoidance of debt and confining new borrowings to productive 
purposes in bringing in an annual dividend to the tax-payer in the shape of a progres* 
siveiy inertabing saving in the charge for interest on dead-weight debt. The saving in 
gross interest cuarges is not less striking and the people of India are securing year by year, 
in- addition to the tax-payers* saving on interest on dead-weight debt, ail the advantages 
of lower interest charges on the capital which is being newly invested in prodnetive 
woiks of development. This benefit is fell alike by the Railways, the irrigation and the 
Forest departments, and the Provincial Governments as a whole to whom an improvement 
in the oiidit oi the Government of India brings a mnoh-valned boon in bringing down the 
rate of interest they have to pay on the sums borrowed by them from the Provincial Loans 
Fnnd or diitot from the market. 

Beneficial servioes. 

For the last two years, the Government of India have been seeking gradnally to 
restore some of the cuts made on the advice of the Betrenchment Committee in the 
Government of India's expenditure on beneficial servioea, It is no lefieotion on the 
Betrenchment Committee to say that some of the cuts were short-sighted, Tempoxaiy 
expedients had to be adopted in the nexisting financial situation, it was absolutely 
essential that expenditure should be reduced and it is to the labours of that CommittM 
that we owe our present ability to take a somewhat longer view. Among the new iteins 
oi expenditure, which have been approved by the Btandiug Finance Committee, 1 would 
draw special attention to the five-year progiamme for the expansion of education In the 
Frontier Ilovinccs ana other territories directly administered by the Government of India* 
This progiamme was drawn up by the Department of Education, Health and LsiKi*4^ 
^bs suggestion of the Finanoe Department and iS| we hope^ only the first of a serllgi 
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ilwipNiiiitttf relating to the other aotivlties of that Department which largely monopoly 
iee the priTilege, eo far ae the Government of India is oonoerned, ol watching over thoae 
OMaparatively few aerrioea which have not been transferred to the Provincial Govern- 
mental where expenditure ia directly and obviously related to the advancement of the 
aooial well-being of the masses of the people. The programmes for additional expenditure 
on sanitation and other services are not yet ready, though individual items of new 
cxpenditnre on their aervioea are included in the estimates for 1927-28 The educational 
programme which extends up to 1931-32 involves, during the five years, an additional 
non-recurring expenditure of 29 and three fourth lakhs and a reourrinu exp'^nditure, 
rising gradually from 4 lakha in 1927-28 to 10 and halt lakhs in 1931-32. Tbs total 
amount of additional expenditure for the year 1927-28 is just under 12 lakhs. 

Post and Telegraphs, 

Tbe Indian Postal and Telegraph Department is, as the House is aware, treated not 
it a prdfit-rarning institution but as an organisation whose energies are directed to supply 
ing postal and telegraph facilities to the general public in as full a measure as is 
compatible with the fundamental principle that the D apartment should not be a burden 
on the general taxpayer. Under normal conditions, the working exp*nsea and interest 
charges sbonld be, as nearly as possible, the same as the gro <s revenue of the Department. 
With the gradual improvement in trade, it is permissiblo to hope that the revenues will 
grow to an extent sufficient to show a substantial surplus over working expense and 
interest charges. But that happy state of affairs is not yet actually in sight. It is 
Clear^ therefore, that any important reduction in tbe present postal and telegraph rates 
cannot be secured without saddling the general taxpayer with the necessity of paying a 
heavy subsidy. 

In the case of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, the estimated net resnlts 
of working in 1927-28 show a small loss uf 8 lakhs which is slightly more than the figure 
in the current year. 

Qur estimate of the aggregate expenditure of the Government for 1927-28 comes to 
126-26 orores. Our estimate of revenue on the basis of existing taxation is, as already 
stated. 128.96 orores, resulting in a surplus of 8.70 crores. 

The surplus of 8,70 crores for 1927-28 is arrived at on the assumption that there will 
be no departure during the year from the established rate of exchange of Is. 6d. per 
rupee. The House will, I know, desire to be informed what effect a reduction of the rate 
of exchange from Is. 6d. to la 4d. would have on the Budget figures which I have pre- 
sented. It is by no means easy to arrive at an accurate estimate. In a statement which 
is being circulated to-day, the many and various considoratiins which have to be taken 
into account in order to show the effect of a reinction to Is. 4d. on the Budget for 1927- 
28 are set out in some detail. The effect on the Budgets for the following years is also 
considered in tbe same statement. The conclusion arrived at is that, on the assumption 
that during the year 1927-28 it will be unnecessary to compensate any Government 
employees in any way for the loss of approximately 11 per cent, in the value of their 
wages, the reduction of the ratio to l!>. 4d. would result in 1927-28 in a total worsening 
of our position- by 5.26 crores, I do not feel that it is my duty to-day on behalf of the 
Covernment to make suggestions how the resulting deficit of 1.66 crores should be 
provided for. 

Changes in taxation. 

The surplus of 8.70 orores is arrived at on the basis of the existing level of taxtion. 
With 6.45 crores of Provincial contribution apart from Bengal’s contribution of 63 lakhs) 
etill unliquidated, it is obvious that we cannot afford to give away any important portion 
of the surplus in reduction of taxation if we are to live up to our declared intention of 
directing our financial policy lo the reduction and eventual extinction of the Provincial 
dontributions as soon as may be. We are, therefore, not yet in a position to make full 
use of the valuable report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee whose recommendations 
the Government and the country have been studying during the past year. 1 shall, I 
hope, have the approval of the House in saying that our general policy as regards taxa- 
tion ought to be directed first towards a more equitable distribution of its incidence, so 
far as that may be attainable with due regard to the other canons of taxation, and the 
abolition of those imposts which are obnoxions in principle, such as some of the existing 
export duties, and that, when oar finances permit, we should aim at a gradual reduction 
of taxation to a level which will give some relief to the tax-payer and leave a larger 
margin available for the Provincial Governments’ needs. Once the Provincial oontribu- 
tUma have been extinguished, we shall find ourselves in a freer atmosphere in which we 
gan eemider tbe question of taxation entirely or almost entirely from tbe standpoint qt 
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the Central Administration. With a snrplas of 8.70 ororei, the Honae will, I think, not 
desire os to propose^ additional tazatlon for the paroosa of inoreaslng the snrplns. In 
1927-38 therefore, we eicarly cannot do more than effect minor changes, the net remits 
of which will not be serionsly to modify the surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

Export duty on hides. 

The first proposals which I have to put before the House In regard to tazatlon affeot 
two of our existing export duties, the export duty on hidrs and the ezpirt duty on tea. 
The export duty on hides has been oondemned by the Fiscal Commission and the Tazatlon 
Enquiry Committee ns wrong in principle and dangerous in effect. The trade is at present 
in a depressed condition and the Government have for some years seen no justification for 
the retention of the duty except on purely revenue grounds. The export duty on skins, 
which is open to some of the same objections, is both more productive and less positively 
harmful than the export duty on hides, and we do not feel that we are in a position this 
year to propose its reduction or abolition. We do, however, propose the immediate aboli- 
tion of the export duty on hides involving a loss of 9 lakhs of revenue. 

Export duty on tea. 

The export duty on tea brings in approximately 60 lakhs a year. Oar finances 
clearly do not permit of its abolition unless we can find some means of compensating our- 
selves for the loss involved. Fortunately, we are in a position to make a proposal which 
will secure the disappearance of the export duty on tea with no ultimate loss to the 
revrnue and at the same time other definite advantages to the producers of tea. The tea 
companies are now assessed to income-tax on 26 per cent, only of their total profits, the 
balance being regarded as agricultural income and therefore not liable to income-tax. 
The proportion of 26 per cent, was based on imperfect data and later enquiries show that 
the non-agricnltural profits of the tea companies amount to at least 60 per cent, of the 
whole. The Government, therefore, propose that the export duty on tea should be abolish- 
ed and that the tea companies should in future be assessed to income-tax at 60 per cent. 

their total net income, subject to the proviso that where there is a^arket for green tea 
and the non agricultural profits can be exactly ascertained, income-tax should be assessed 
on the total of such non-agricultural profits. The abolition of that export duty on tea 
costs us 60 lakhs. We expect to get an additional 46 lakhs from income-tax on the non- 
agricultural profits in 1927-28 rising to 60 lakhs In 1928-29. 

Import duty on motor oars, etc. 

The next proposal which the Government have to make is one which will, I hope, be 
universally popular. We propose that the import doty on motor cars should be reduced 
from 80 per cent, to 20 per cent, “ad valorem” and the import duty on tyres from 30 to 
16 per cent. After making allowance for the stimulus to imports which this reduction of 
doty is expected to giv<*, I estimate the cost, of this proposal at 10 lakhs only. The 
reduction is in accordance will the views of the Taxation Enquiry Committee which 
rightly drew attention to the importance of encouraging the development of motor trans- 
port in India. Neither the Government nor, I think, the House would feel perturbed if 
tbe provincial Governments seised the opportnnity of this reduction of the import duty 
to impose Provincial taxation on the us«rs of motor cars for tbe improvement and develop- 
ment of their systems of road communication. 

Import duty on rubber seeds. 

There will be fonud included in the Finance Bill a provision for removing to the list 
of articles which can be imported free of duty rubber se^s and rubber stamps which are 
at present subject to a duty of 16 per cent, “ad valorem.** The proceeds of this duty are 
inconsiderable but it is hampering an important adolescent indnstry in Burma, whose 
production promise to become an increasingly valoable item in our export trade. The 
Government of Burma have made a special representation to the Government of India in 
support of this concession. We are very glad to be in a position to meet their wishes. 

Stamp Duty on Cheques. 

I have one more proposal to make for reduction. The Government have decided 
to accept the rpcommendatlon made independently in several quarters and endorsed by tbe 
Currency Commission that tbe stamp duty on cheques should be abolished. With a 
view to the development of the banking habit in India, we propose at the same time 
to abolish the duty on other Bills of Exchange payable on demand. For the momens^ 
we do not propose tbe abolition of the stamp doty on Bills of Exchange not payable on 
demand which requires farther consideration and will Involve a loss of about 86 lakbt 
of remne. It will be desirable that the abolition of tbe sti^mp duty on ohetj^ues und 
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Other Billf of Bsohanga payable on demand ihonld not come Into foroe nntil the let of 
inly nest in order to give the banka time to make the neoawary preparatione. The ooit 
Of the abolition of the dnty on oheqaea in a fall year will be 7 lakha bat is estimated 
to amount for the nine months in 1927-28 to 5 lakha only. This loss falls on the 
Provincial Governments bat doea not make any very material difference even to those 
Governments snoh as Bengal and Bombay, wh^re the balk of the dnty is oolleoted. In 
these oiroamstanoes, the Government do not think it neoeasary to oompsnsate the Provin* 
oial Governments for the temporary loss of revenue involved, partly in view of the 
relief which will be given to those Government in other direotiona, as the Hottse will 
presently observe, and partly beoanse we hope to be in a position a year hence to bring 
forward proposals for a division of the Stamps Head into Central and Provinoial, oonpled 
with a revision of the Davolntion Bales which will folly make good to the Provinces 
what they will give np under the head ** Stamps.’* The cost of abolishing the dnty on 
other Bills of Exchange payable on demand will fall on Central Bevenaes, bat will not 
be considerable, and 1 have felt it onneoessary to make any special provision for it. 

Import Dnty on Tobacco. 

Apart from the loss of 6 lakhs owing to the abolition of stamp dnty on oheqaes 
which will not affect the Central Government's Budget, the proposed reductions and 
changes in taxation involves n diminution of our revenue by 24 lakhs. In order partially 
to cover this loss, the Government propose to increase the import duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco from Be. 1 to Bs. 1-8 per lb , an increase which is fully Justified on statistioal 
grounds and while giving some additional prodnotion to Indian grown tobacco, will not 
materially affect the Indian cigarette industry which is now in a strong position. I expect 
to obtain 18 lakhs from this source. 

The net effect of these measures on onr estimates for 1927-28 will be a rednotion 
of 61 lakhs under the head Customs, and an increase of 45 lakhs from Taxes on Inoomei 
with the result that our surplus will then stand at 8*64 orores. 

Provinoial Contributions. 

The natural nse of a recurring surplus is to reduce Provinoial oontribatlons. I pro- 
pose,— and I am sure that the House will nnanimonsly agree— that onr surplus should be 
devoted to a permanent reduction by 3 and half crores of the Provincial oontribntion 
distributed in strict accordance with the provisions of the existing Devolution Boles. 
This will leave only 1-95 orores of the contributions nnremitted, excluding the Bengal 
contribution. Bengal is entitled to a share in the recurring remission of 3 and half orores 
to the extent of 9 lakhs, so that her oontribntion of 63 lakhs will be reduoed to 10 lakhs. 
As, however. Bengal will not be paying any contribution during 1927-28, the actual oost 
to the Government of India of the permanent remission of 8 and half orores of the 
Provinoial oontribatlons will amount only to 3-41 orores in 1927-28. 

XJnfortnnately the amount of our surplus is not sufScient to enable ns to make a 
clean sweep of all the Provinoial contributions. It falls short of the amount required by 
1*81 orores. It is an interesting coincidence that the deficfencv is approximately equal 
to the amount of revenno saorifioi^d a year ago when the Cotton Excise Duty was remitted. 
Even more nnfortanate is the fact that the permanent remission of 3 and half orores, 
while bringing welcome relief to every Province, leaves 37 lakhs out of Bombay’s con- 
tribntion of 66 lakhs still unliquidated. The Bombay Government’s Budget is, I am 
sorry to say, in a very unsatisfactory state. Bombay is faoed with a oonsiderable realised 
deficit on the working of 1926-27 and is under the shadow of a farther estimated deficit 
of 6 1 lakhs in 1927-28 on other than Development transactions, which will be rednoed 
to 32 lakhs by the remission of 19 lakhs of her contribution, this being Bombay's share 
of the 8 and half orores. The Bombay Government have made a very strong aopeal 
for help to the Government of India. It is needless for us to embark upon a oritio^l 
examination of the oansea of Bombay’s diffloulties. Even though we might be inclined 
not to acquit Bombay altogether of responsibility in the matter, we must in fairness 
recognise that the existing Devolution Buie 15 regarding the grant to the Provinces of 
an interest to the proceeds of Taxes on Income which was designed for the benefit of 
Bombay and Bengal in particular, has altogether failed in its onrpose. Any special 
claims Bengal might have urged in this connection have been liquidated by the relief 
already accorded ; she has been relieved from 1922-23 onwards of the payment of any 
part of her annnal oontribntion of 63 lakhs, a gift of the aggregate value of 3*16 orores 
np to Slst Harch 1927. The only- corresponding gift made to Bombay was a special 
non-reonrring reduction of her oontributfon of 23 lakhs for the year 1926-26 only. 

In these oircumstanoes, the Government of India have been convinced that a very 
special effort ought to be made in 1927-28 on Bombay's behalf. We are equally eonvinced 
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of the laexpedienoy of altering the eztoting Derolntion Bale for the dlitrlbatlon of relief 
apBOBg the Prorinoee in a way wbioh wonld help Bombay at the expenee of other Prorip- 
oeiL Borne other eolation mast be foand and the Oovemment of India propose to find it 
by having reooarse to the realised sarplns of 1926-27. This amoants, as 1 have already 
stated, to 8*10 orores. After carefnl consideration, we have decided that the best way 
oot of onr difficulty will be to use a part of this sarplas for the purpose of remitting the 
whole of the remainder of the Provincial contnbntions for the year 1927-28. This proce- 
dure will permit us to meet Bombay^s needs in full measure and enable her to balance her 
Budget for 1927-28 without in any way infringing the rights or arousing the resentment of 
any of the other Provinces. On the contrary, it will bring them additional and welcome 
relief. It will carry with it relief to all the Provinces from any liability to pay any 
contribution to the Central Government in 1927-28. 1 may add in order to make the 
story complete, that we propose also to relieve Ooorg of her contribution of Be. 12,000, 

These measures will exhaust the surplus in the Central Government's Budget for 

1927- 28 and reduce to 1.29 orores the estimated surplus in the revised Budget of 1926-27. 
The proposals so far made regarding the Provincial contributions, while fully meeting 
Bombay’s needs for 1927-28, do nothing to make up to her for the disappointment of her 
expectations regarding a share in the proceeds of taxes of Income under Devolution Buie 
16 in the past year. In order that the Bombay Government may not feel that we are deaf 
to her claims on this account, we propose further that a sum oi 28 lakhs out of the still 
remaining surplus for 1926-27 should be devoted to relieving Bombay of one-half of her 
contribution of 66 lakhs for the current year. We propose to couple this special conces- 
sion with the condition that her Budget for 1927-28 shall show a balance on the right 
side. I am glad to know from the figures of the Bombay Budget presented in the Bombay 
Legislative Council last week, that there is every prospect of this condition being 
satisfied. 

There remains a sum of 1*01 crores still left unallocated out of the realised surplus 
of 1926-27. 1 have already observed that the inauguration of the Beserve Bank in 

1928- 29 may cause some temporary diminution of *the Central Government’s revenue. 
It wonld be undesirable, If we can avoid it to make any special call on the tax-payor for 
the purpose of tiding over temporary Budget difficulties connected with the financing 
of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Beserve Bank. The Government accordingly 
propose to utilise the remainder of the realised surplus of 1926-27 as a nest egg either 
for the purpose of relieving the Budgets of 1928-29 and 1929-30 of temporary charges 
incident to the inauguration of the new currency system or for the purpose of increasing 
the strength of the reserves to be handed over to the Beserve Bank as cover for the note- 
issue or for both purposes, according as oiroamstances dictate. 

Bevenno Beserve. 

The procedure which we propose is to open a special Deposit Account and pay into 
it the whole of the realised suiplns for 1926-27. In the estimated receipts for 1927-28, 
there would be included a payment from this Account to revenue of the sum required to 
balance revenue and expenditure in 1927-28, on present figures 1 *81 orores. The amount 
finally credited to revenue in 1927-28 would, however, be not this exact amount but such 
sum as may ultimately prove necessary in order to bridge whatever the final gap may be 
between tbe expenditure for the year and the ordinary revenue, apart from this aMistanoe 
from the special reserve. In order that this may be done the Government propose to tbe 
House, at the time when the Finance Bill is taken into consideration, a special supple- 
mentary estimate covering the transfer to the surplus of 1926-27. 

I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that tbe non-reenrrent remission of the Provin- 
cial contributions must be regarded as definitely temporary, so that if a recurring 
surplus is not available a year benoe sufficient to enable ns to make this remission per- 
manent, it will be necessary either to restore the temporarily remitted contributions 
wholly or in part or else to propose fresh taxation. 

Tbe House will recognise that even though the Government are formally safeguarded 
against tbe accusation of counting unhatobed Sickens by the provision that tbe final 
portion of tbe Provincial contributions is remitted for one year only, they are clearly 
taking the risk that if tbe monsoon of 1927 is speoially unfavourable, both the Govern- 
ment and the House, and in a special degree tbe Finance Member, will be faced next 
year with difficulties which will in a measure be self-imposed* 

Onr proposals are also open to another objection which I should be the last to 
miniinise. They involve a diversion of the realised surplus of 1926-27 from its proper 
application to tbe reduction or avoidance of debt. Tbe House will, 1 am sure, do me the 
jostioe of recognising that 1 have not keen backward in insisting; on the yirtgep of 
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tad pnriBin in the matter of debt redemption. My defence for this lapse from 
ttniie mnst be that complete liquidation of onr liabilities to the Provinoes in respect of 
Firoffinoial contributions is a very big prize, jnstifying a my epeoial effort, and that a 
SBOhesiion of realised sorplases has enabled us to outdistance our own fixed programme of 
debt redemption in the last few years, and that the fixed programme remains unmodified 
and ineolees us in any case in a charge of 6*12 crores for reduction or avoidance of debt 
in 1927-28, We can, 1 think, justifiably make this concession without denying our 
principles, in order to secure the advantage for India, economic and social, and the stimu- 
lus to the successful working of the reforms, which will flow from the release of 6'46 crores 
of revenue to the Provinces for expenditure on those nation-building services which all 
true friends of India and of the Reforms have so deeply at heart. 

Finally, we should not be unmindful of the fact that so long as Provincial contribu- 
tions remained unliquidated, the occurence of a bad monsoon, which would affect Pro- 
vincial finances more directly and more severely than Central finances, would make the 
position of the Central Government an uneasy one in the face of demands from tl^ Pro- 
vinces for assistance from the Central Budget, ->a state of affairs which will be fundamental- 
ly changed once we have ceased to exact any contributions. From the standpoint of our 
Ways and Means Budget, the complete release of the Provincial contributions make less 
diflerenoe than might at first sight be expected. It is improbable that the Provinces 
will find it expedient to embark immediately on heavy additional expenditure, as time will 
be required for working out plans and programmes. Indeed, so far as the year 1927-28 is 
concerned, 1 anticipate that the surplus of 1926-27 will, in effect, remain in our balances 
and be available temporarily for the avoidance of debt, so that the amount of new money 
which we shall ask for from the market, when we issue our Rupee Loan in the summer, 
will not be increased as a result of these proposals. 

Let me sum up the Government's plans for dealing with the surplus of 1926-27 and 
1927-28. The curient year's surplus of 8- 10 crores will be reduced to 2*82 crores by the 
special remission of 28 lakhs of the Bombay Government's contribution for 1926-27. 
This sum of 2*82 crores will be transferred in its entirety to a special reserve so that the 
revised estimate for the current year will not exhibit either a revenue surplus or a deficit. 
The next year's surplus of 8*64 crores will be supplemented by such sum, at present 
estimated at 1.81 crores, as may be required to be transferred from the special reserve In 
order that the out-turn of the year 1927-28 may also show neither a deficit nor a surplus. 
The credit balance in the special reserve at the close of 1927-28, at present estimated at 
1*01 crores, will be kept in hand as a nest egg for use in connection with the inaugun- 
Uon of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Reserve Bank, 

Concluding the Finance Member said : — 

Each of the three Budgets laid before the Second Assembly was not only balanced at 
the time of its introduction but has presented India with an appreciable realised surplus 
of revenue over expenditure. The necessity of reducing the salt tax from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 
1-4 per maund in the Budget of 1924-26 postponed the beginning of the remission of the 
Piovinoial contributions. The Budgets for 1926-26 and 1926-27, relieved finally of the 
uncertainties of Railway Finance by the separation of the Railway Budget from the 
General Budget, effected a reduction in the Provincial contributions amounting to 8.76 
crores or, if the Budget contribution be included, a reduction from 9.88 crores by 4.88 
crores to 6.46 crores. In addition, the Budget for 1926-27 signalised the demise of the 
unlamented Cotton Excise Duty. In the first Budget, this new Assembly has before it 
proposals for the complete extention, at any rate so far as the year 1927-28 is concerned, 
of the Provincial contributions, 

1 account it a great stroke of good fortune for myself and a happy augury for the 
financial work of the new Assembly that its first Budget should be the first since the 
Reforms in which our revenues are independent of assistance from the provincial tax- 
payer. Ever since the Reforms were inaugurated the Provincial contributions have been 
a millstone round the neck both of the Central Government and of the Provincial Govern- 
ments of India poisoning their mutual relations and hampering their every action. 
Their quality even more than their amount, has strained the resources of the giver 
and the patience of the recipient. They have brought curses, not blessings, both to him 
who has given and to him who has taken. The year 1927-28 sets India free from 
this incubus. 

It is true that final and complete freedom has still to be won and that we are still 
relying on the Budget of 1928-29 to consolidate the ground now occupied. The year 
before us must be devoted to a further and final effort to this end. But meanwhile the 
Provincial Governments will have at their immediate disposal largj additional resouross 
gnd they eaa turn confidently to the work of framing projects for the advancement of the 
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wdl-being of tbeir citisseni. GoTernmesti and, in partlenlar, Finanoe Departmenti^ and 
etan Finance Mcmben, are often taunted with being heartiesB and inhnman, and it ia 
doubtless diiBonlt and ocoaaionallj dangeronsi to wax sentimental over figures. There ia 
nothing to captnre the imagination or stir the emotiona in the figure of 6.46 ororea. Bat 
what romance lies behind this figure when it is translated into spending capacity in the 
bands of the Ministers in the Provinces { It is always wise, when discossing figures and 
accounts, to remember that money represents nothing more than a power to command 
goods and services. The programme of educational expenditure in the territories directly 
administered by the Government of India, to which 1 referred earlier in my speech, 
involves over a period of 6 jyears a total expenditure recurring and non-recurring, of 66 
lakhs. In addition to improved accommodation and a higher standaid of teaching for 
hundreds of existing schools and thousands of existing scholars, these 68 lakhs represent 
something like 600 new schools and 80,000 children brought within reach, for the first 
time, of the privileges of education year by year. What will 6‘46 crores a year, trans- 
figured into goods and services, available year by year in the bands of the Provincial 
Governments, mean in the promotion of human happiness, in the prevention of preventa- 
ble distase and ignorance, in the widening of the opportunities for a good life for many 
ciores of the people of India 1 It is in the belief that by the acceptance of this Budget. 
Members of this House have it in their power to promote the health and happiness of 
millions of the masses of India that 1 commend the Government's proposals to the House 
and to the country 


Civil Aviation Grant Passed. 

There was a fair attendance on the next day the 2HD MARCH, when the House met 
tvitb an important motion, being a SuppJementary demand of Rupees ten lakhs for Civil 
Aviation, bir B. H. Mitia made a long speech in commending the motion. He said that the 
money now asked for was really lor acquisition of land for a future air harbour. The Stand- 
ing Finance Committee bad agieed to this subject to the question of policy being accepted 
by the Assembly. The essence of the policy was to ensure that India shall have an 
ffiictive voice in the conditions on which contracts are given for services touching her 
sboies and that opportuniiiis were afioidtd lor the investment of Indian capital and for 
training and employment of indian pilots and personnel. From the questions put in this 
House, It was eviutnt that members were taking great interest in the question of avia- 
tion. The asstmbly itself ever since its estabiishnieut in 1821 has been voting money 
year alter year lor expenditure on measures which received the approval of the (Standing 
Finanoe Couimittee. Aeroplane tiansport services were started in various parts of the 
world mostly in 1820 and since then Europe had about eighteen thousand miles of air lines 
in place of six thousand miles, America about eight thousand miles in place of 2,b00, 
Africa 8,600 in place of 800 and Australia and Asia where there were no air lines in 
1820 bad S,8C0 and 1,800 miles respectively. An important advantage of aerial over 
surface transport was speed. To the businessman, time was money and economy of time 
was of great advantage in regard to goods traffic. Aerial transport had other advantages 
over surtace transport. Carriage of goods by air bad several important advantages, 
particularly in the case of transit between different countries. After explaining the 
growth in air services in Great Britain under which the number of passengers and quantity 
of goods carried had increased, Sir B. H. Mitra said that in Australia the air services 
were now a useful and important feature of rtgular transport system, Japan too had 
taken up an elaborate programme of development of oivil aviation which would take 20 
years to complete. Aeroplanes had been used in certain countries for administrative 
purposes such ss forest tire protection, survey of tracts, anti-malarial operations, ambu- 
lanoe and mc^icai duties etc. It was, therefore, undesirable that India should lag behind 
other countries. Imbued with a spirit of progress India whioh was a oontinent even 
more largely benefitied than most other countries by the development of her air transport. 
As a matter of fact Burma Government was already making use of air service for the 
survey of about 1,400 miles of forest and Creek country in the Irawadi delta. With the 
development of air services between England and India, the transit between the two 
countries would take only five or six dayf, that bet wet n Bombay and Calcutta Jess than 
12 hours, of Delhi Caiontta and Bdmbay within nine hours, Madras in a straight route 
wouiQ be a little more than 12 hours* joniney and if night fiying deveiope Rangoon wonM 
be reached within 94 hours. ^ 
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ProeeediDgy Sir Bhopendranath Mitra laid that howerer poor India night be, ahe 
eotild Doi whoiiy ov«riook ib<- lut'd for the drvrJopmffDt of her aerial tranoporr. Unleu 
India took an actire iuteiret in this mafter, ttiere was the real danger of tbit tranaport 
caaiiing into the bandH of foreign caMtaji»>u to wh m India could not retuac tfte right of 
night over her territory under terms of international Air Convention. He correoted the 
impression created by Dewan Chamanlal that the policy was to help England's supposed 
military adventures in the Far East. In the Budget of I927-28 they had provided for 
the expenditure of about Bs. 4 lakhs of which only Es. 70,000 was recurring and the 
balance was non*recurring. 

Conoluding Sir B. N. Mitra explained the details of the scheme as already published 
and said the air harbour at Karachi was being constructed with financial assistance from* 
British Government and it was only proper that the Government of India should later 
on take over the harbour by paying back to the British Government the money they arc 
spending on it. Apart from four main air harbours at Karaobi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Bangoon, it will be necest-ary gradually to provide a ohain of aerodromes across the 
main air routes. With the approval of the S. F. U, A. a sum of Be. 1 and a half lakhs 
has been entered in the budget for 1927-28 to meet expenditure on the acquisition of land 
for intermediate aerodromes on the main route from Karachi to Calcutta and Bangoon* 
An additional reason for incurring this expenditure at an early date was to enable the 
Government of India to exercise some control on the route adopted by foieign aircraft 
in their flights across India. This foreign aircraft has nothing to do with the Imperial 
Airways Company nor is it engaged on commercial flights, there being as yet no corn- 
mercial air route traversing India. It Is engaged on what is known as exporimental| 
world flights* 

After some discussion the Assembly passed the demand of Bs. 10 lakhs and adjonmed 
till the next day when the Bndget was discussed. 


General Discussion o{ the Budget. 

On the 8RD MABCH, the House re-assembling, Mr. Rangaswaml lYENGAB, General 
Seoretaryi Congress Party initiated the general discassion on the budget. Mr« 
Iyengar said that the budget had left him in a depressed state in spite of the 
Finance Member's sound financial methods. The House bad repeatedly failed in itc 
attempt to exercise its power on account of oertifications. The Government, instead 
of enhancing their powers, was curtailing them. He complained specially of a large 
, number of votable items which the Government had made non-votable snob as passage 
money, travelling allowances and pensions of oflicialB. Why should the Assembly 
be considered incompetent to deal with questions of the carpet in the Government Hunac 
in Calcutta and state carriages and motors of the Governor-General ? It was quite 
clear that the Government did not trust this House. The Government bad thus been 
going on crippling the powers of the legislature both here and in the provinoes. It 
was a travesty of truth to say that this Assembly had the power to conduce to the 
happiness of the masses. 

As for the main budget, he said the tale of realised surpluses was that of over* 
estimating of expenditure and under-estimating of ri'venue, a tale which Mr. Gokbale 
was the first to raise in the Imperial Legislative Council, the defect of which had never 
been rectified. The Finance Member should have, instead of starting his provincial 
loans fund and debt redemption scheme, given relief to the tax-payer. Then again he 
protested against the proposed abolition of export dnty on bides. His province bad the 
indnstry of bides and skins alone to boast of and the present protection was thus proposed 
to be withdrawn. He had received a protest from the Hides and Skins Merchants* 
Association, 

Mr. G. D. BIBLA said *'The Finanoc Member, when presenting the Bndget, an< 
nonnoed with no little jnbilation amidst cheers from treasury benches that he was In a 

r Mition to place before this House a surplus budget for the fourth year in sneoeasion* 
wish, Sir, 1 also had felt as joyfnl as my friends opposite on this occasion and hsi) 
been in a position to swell the chorns of congratnlations to the Finanoc Member, But 
my difficulty is that 1 cannot help feeling that alihougb we have had the fonrtb snrpius 
Bndget in sneoession we did not have it without resorting to a large increase in taxation 
which the Finance Member has been able to conceal through his manipnlation ol 
exchange. Taking figures for 1924-26 we find the net expenditure in the year was 
Bs. 182 orores which at the gold rate of Is. 3— 9-16d. rnling on 1st March of the yeas 
amounted tpA 80 mlUions, The expenditure budgeted for 1927-38 is 135 oremi of 
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7 erms Jen thta in 1924-75, lo far at rapee figures go, bnt expressed in terms of gold 
this 125 oiores at the exebange rate of Is. fid. comes to £98 millions which means we 
shall be epjpiing in 1927-28 £18 millions more than we spent in 1924-26. Sir, to 
quote the Tinanoe Member himself, money represents nothing more than power to 
command goods and servioes and that being so he cannot deny that he has already in 
the years 1985-88 and 1928-27 exacted from the taxpayer about £ 80 millions more than 
what he got in 1924-25 and by the end of 1927-28 he will hare added another £ 18 mll- 
lioDstothis exaction. In other words, in the trienninm 1925-26 to 1987-28 he will 
hare taken from the country about 48 millions or Bs. 84 and half crores more than he took 
in the year 1924-25. The real surplus in 1927-28, if expenditure were kept at the 
lesel di 1924-25 should hase been about £18 millions or about Bs, 20 crores, which in 
the Budget presented to the House is only Bs. 8*64 crores. It did not require any 
great skill to present a fourth successive surplus budget with enormously concealed 
inereased taxation and 1 do not know whether the Finance Member should claim any 
credit for it. It speaks volumes for the present unsatisfactory state of things that by 
means of manipulations the Finance Member has been able to exact such huge amounts 
as taxation without the knowledge and consent of the Assembly. 

Bir Victor 8ABOOB*B speech on the budget discussion was important as it dealt 
with a statement on the eflects of Ish. 4d. rupee as he did in the Bailway budget 
and was restricted to that subject during the short time at his disposal. Before 
doing so, he referred to the remark of the Finance Member in reference to the amount 
Of revenue he has foregone by remission of the cotton excise duty. Bir Victor 
said sensed a note of disappointment in that the mill industry has not expressed, 
shall 1 aay sufficient, lively spirit of gratitude for the relief afforded to it and 1 do feel 
that some explanation is due to the house for any such lapse. It may be that any lack 
of warmth is due to the fact that though the remission of duty relieved us of 8 and 
half per cent of the cost of our product, the exchange policy of the Government has 
penalised ns to-day by over 5 and half per cent. In other words we have been given 
what is known as an Irishman's rise. 1 wonder whether if to-day it were announced 
that the leader of the boose were to be given an increase of salary of Bs. 600 
p. m. provided that be paid Bs. 1,000 a month more for a comfortable residence leased 
to him by a beneficent Government, 1 wonder whether we should see tears of joy coursing 
down bis cheeks f 1 doubt it and that must be my excuse for any lack of warmth in 
the expression of gratitude on the part of mill industry. 

How, let me turn to the statement. As to para 2, I will content myself with 
saying that as fall in the cost of living has been negligible during rise from Isb. 4d. gold 
to Ish, fid. gold 1 see no reason to anticipate readjustment of an adjustment to a ratio 
which has never taken place. In para 8 (a) 1 accept the statement that there will be 
an extra expenditure of rupees necessary for sterling obligations, bnt I cannot accept 
the estimate in 2, (b) of a 7 and a half per cent increase in the costs of local produce. 
Experience has shown them that prices have not adjusted themselves in the aggregate 
except to a trifling degree to the 1*6 ratio and so 1 would suggest dividing the estimate 
by about 4 and allowing say Bs. 80 lakhs instead of Bs, 112 lakhs. 1 now pass to 
4 (c). Here the author of the statement trots out the bogey of general dislocation of 
trade whose parents are the two bogeys called sudden rise in prices and financial effects 
eff a sudden drop in exchange or the Bir Basil Blackett bogey. 1 have previously shown 
the house bow little the cost of living has dropped through rise in exchange and how 
listle it, therefore, is likely to rise through proposed exchange readjustment. That dis- 
poses of the bogey of high prices as far as the consumer is concerned. How for the 
bogey that a sudden drop of 2d. to Ish, 4d, would cause an acute crisis, 1 ask how 7 
To-day importers bave^ 1 have been creditably assured, covered all their forward com- 
mitments. They have learnt the lesson of not trusting Government assurances and are 
now not gambling in exchange. A drop in exchange, therefore, wonld on the contrary, 
engender confiden^vd in a body of merchants who have been having a very thin time 
during the last few years and by stimulating business offer an opportunity to the large 
class d unemployed clerks of finding new situations and thus be in a positiou to earn 
their daily bread once again. 1 therefore sea no reason for estimating a deficit of orore 
in retnms due to dislocation of trade. On Mdsrs. Hardy and Tottenham s minute, one 
need not waste time. If we take Mr. MoWatters* note to the Currency Commission, we 
find the estimated gain to customs through a retuim to Ish. 4d. rupee as being Be. 288 
lakhs. He assumes admittedly no diminution of imports. The authors of the joint 
memorandum, Messrs. Hardy and Tottenham give what diminution they consider will 
eimne and this means tnm Itr. MeWatters* profit of Bs, 882 lakhs Into a loss, a 
dtteracs of Bs. 888 lakhs. X will onljr thai if the eied of a U per cent liss to 
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€L L F. iirtoM of importi ii going to hove nil thnt Inflnonoa on oomamptio&i a drop all 
foand In import datlot ander lab. 6d. ropoe ihooJd inoreaie the net retarn to tha Qofesa* 
mint appxeoiably. 

Kelt day, the 4TH MABOH, reaiimlng the Bndget diaonaaien, Mr. Shaanliikham 
OHBTTl ooQtended that the form in which the budget waa preMoted WM groaely mlu 
leading and the oonfnaion would be removed if the net contribution from the Bail* 
waya waa included in the budget. Further, he wanted that a Bailway loan fund lie 
instituted on the lines of Provincial Loans fond. 

Continuing, Mr. Chctti asked if the Qevernment has taken any steps to reoelve fmin 
the Persian Oovernment Bs. 8 and a half ororea given them as loan. Thia waa given 
in a year when the Viceroy doubleil the salt tax. Daring the last three yearsi the 
realist anrplnaea had amounted to Ba. 12 ororea and utilised for reduction or avoidanoe 
of debt. The taking away of this huge sum from the revennea of the country setting 
apart for reduction of debt in addition to permanent remissiona made for sinking fond 
waa a matter on which this House could not congratulate the Finance Member, bat he 
unreservedly congratulated the Finance Member on the clever manner in which he 
managed the ways and means bndget during the last few years, especially the rednotion 
of Cash balances in England which latter alone had been brought down from Id ororea. 
But the Government had been spending more money than they ought to and they had 
been enabled to do this by artificial appreciation of the currency because the expenditure 
bad increased in terms of gold from 78 million pounds to 88. Though he was keenly 
alive to the much needed relief to the Madras province, yet if the remission of ountriba* 
lions was to be purchased at the cost of permanent injury to India’s monetary system 
then, he for one would refuse to be a party to such an arrangement. 

Sir Paruabottamdas THABUBDaS felt it his duty to his constituents and bis 
country to criticise the bndget on a few points. As regards the abolition of export 
duty on bides, his objection now was of course greater than when the Government once 
attempted to reduce the duty. He would, however, bring in an amendment to the 
Finance Bill. As regards the abolition of export duly on tea, he did not object to it provided 
the Finance Member was able to convince him that the income-tax Government proposed 
to raise on profits ef tea industry would not mean any injnsties to the industry. 

An regards remission of the provincial contributions he would not congratulate him 
bocaose the money now proposed to be distributed was taken from poor agrionlturists 
twenty times more under a policy which Gladstone once described as law of force. Any 
province which thought it was a gift from the Central Government was labouring under 
a very wrong impression. He would not be surprised if those who understood the 
problem should show the ingratitude of refusing the gift. Gould Sir Basil Blackett give 
the Assembly an assurance that the whole of this remitted portion of contributions would 
be utilised by Ministers in Transferred departments and not be taken away by Beserv^ 
departments in the provinces f 

Alluding to the effect of one and four ratio, Sir Purushottamdas said that it 
was admitted by the Government that they gained Be. 5*27 orores if they had Isb. 6d. 
ratio. Thus, as Sir David Barber once pointed out, just as much as the Government of 
India gained by the appreciation of rupee there was so much that people lost. Yet 
Sir Basil Blackett had talked of the romance of 600 schools and 80,000 children and 
asked the House to multiply them proportionate to the figure of the remission of con- 
tribution. But behind this romance lay the tragedy for the Finance Member’s policy 
which was disgraceful. What was the use of education when people were hungry and in 
a condition of semi-nudity f (Hoar, hear). He wondered if this House could be a party to 
a policy of maintaining a surplus budget on the maintenance of a ratio of Ish. 6d. only. 
For the sake of prestige, of course officials as well as a few non-officials bad been con- 
gratulating the Finance Member but he bad to do his duty to his motherland. 

Pandit MALAVIYA urged the Government seriously to consider reduction in military 
expenditure so as to bring it down in a few years to fifty orores. He suggested economy 
by placing British by Indian troops and that all British troops leave India. He did not 
agree with those who held that British troops were neoesnary for meeting communai 
troubles. His belief was that the only solution of these problems was for the Govern- 
ment with the help of the leaders of the people to bring about a settlement. Pandit, 
Malaviya next impressed on the members the desirability of their solemnly realising tha 
importance of the ratio controversy on which much active canvassing was going oa« 
He wanted both sides to consider the whole issue with a clean slate and adopt wbatbfcr 
course was in the best interest of the country. From whatever study he had ma^ of 
(ibe subject he believed that 1-6 would psove disastrous to the country. He quoted froin 
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ihe ipeeob of Ur. Dadabhoj Kaoro)i at the Allahabad OosgroM in 1901 when be epoke 
. agalnit oloeing down of the mint and aUo from Sir Dadiba DalaPe minority . report in 
1919 mbioh pat the oaie for Is. 4d. most soondlj and the Pandit aooepted the 7iew of 
Sir Dadibba. 

In summing up the disoassion, Sir Basil BLACKETT said many mrmbers bad urged 
that more money sboald be spent on soch snbJeotB as sngarcane and dairy-farming. The 
oonstitniion deterred the Government of India from raising money from the general 
taxpayer in order to enable it to encroach even for beneficent purposes on the sphere of 
provincial Governments ‘ It might bn that ihe line was too rigidly drawn and more power 
might be needed for extending its activities into borderline cases This was a matter for 
the Statutory Commission. For the present the relief in provincial oontribntions was to 
promote the well-being of the inhabitants of the provinces. He was glad Mr, Vishandas 
agreed with the Government in thinking that reduction of motor duty would be 
beneficial to the whole of India by enabling them to develop and improve the roads. 
Such development and improvement might also help in the rednetion of military 
expenditure, because in that case there could be a less number of lorries in reserve for 
tbe army. He emphasised that on the present strength of the army the expenditure 
could not be reduced without impairing efficiency. He could not hold ont the hope that 
there would be reduction in this expenditnre in yeais to come if the army was to be 
kept at its present level. He did not want to be told that tbe Finance Member was 
standing in the way of keeping the army efficient. Proceeding, Sir Basil Blackett 
referred to the plea for reduction in postal rates and said his personal view was that 
with the general increase in the cost of living and legitimate demand for a higher 
standard of the comfort of the postal employees, a reversion to very low rates prevailing 
before the war was not practical politics, it conld not be scenred without a heavy and 
increased and unjustifiable subsidy from the general taxpayer largely for tbe benefit 
not of the agricnltnrists but of the commercial and indnstrial enstomers of tbe Post 
Office. At any rate the reduction of postal rates and salt duty conld not be taken up 
Uutil provincial contributions were released finally. Binoe 1924-25 the remission of 
taxation and contributions amonnted to 15 crores which was by no means inconsiderable. 

Proceeding, tbe Finance Member referred to the argument that though tbe rupee 
figure of the Government of India expenditure might have come down in recant years 
the gold value of the rupee demanded from the taxpayer had not diminished. It was 
true that a great rise in prioes, that is a great fall in the commodity value of gold 
before and after the war, was a major factor in bringing about tbe increase and that 
the restoration of the equilibrium in the Bndget had been materially assisted by a fall 
in world prices, not by exchange. Even now ihe prices were fifty per cent higher than 
in 1924 and this fact together with the cost of interest in sinking fund and war debt 
provided tbe main explanation for tbe increase of Government expenditure. The rise in 
exchange had supplemented the effect of the fall in world prices in helping to restore 
tbe Budget equilibrium > 

AlJnding to the charge that the Government had manipulated exchange, the Finance 
Member said that at present the Government were the authority to manage currency or 
manipulate currency as nnofficials would put it. Up to the time of tbe appointment 
of the Currency Commission bis chief contribution to the management of currency was 
to prevent the rupee from being driven up and far beyond Is. 6d. and in order to do 
this he bad to resort to vigorous methods of management. Neither in preventing 
tbe rise above one and six nor in retaining tlie rupee at one and six were budget 
considerations mainly in his mind ; but it was to the stability achieved that they owed 
tbe balanced budget and ability to remit provincial contributions. A sudden drop to 
Is. 4d. would play bavoc with the budget. Mr. Birla*s theory that a sudden increase in 
tbe price of imported articles led to an increase in tbe quantity of imports had only to 
be stated to be rejected as contrary to all experience. Tbe Central Board of Bevenua 
were right in anticipating a considerable fall in imports if the exchange was lowered 
to Is. 4, Mr.r. Brayne*s estimate was purposely an underestimate. His own view was 
that both tbe assumption that ihe wages would not have to be increased immediately 
and tbe assumption that they should not have to pay a much higher rate for new money 
owing to a check to their credit were entirely untenable and tbe effect of Is. 4d. on the 
Budget for tbe next year would be not less than seven and a half orores and something 
like ten orores in 1927-28. 

(Further Proceedings of the Assembly will be given in the snd 
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The Bengal Legislative Council. 

OPENING DAY-- 1 0 TH JANUARY 1927. 

The first meeting of the Third Boformed Bengal Legislative Coaooil was held on 
the lOih January 1927 in the afternoon in the Oouncll Ohamber, Calcutta. Thi only 
business transacted was a formal one, namely, the taking of oaths of nllegianoe by 
the members of the Council. With the exception of only a few, almost all the one 
hundred and forty membi'is attended the Council. The House then adjourned to meet 
on the next day, the 11th January to hear the opening address of H. B. the Governor. 
In tlie course of his speech d Ailliiig on the revival of Dyarchy His Excellency said 

The Governor's Speech. 

“Its labours would const ituto the latest material upon which the Parliamentary 
Cemmission would base its recommendations for the future. Daring the next two months, 
the Council wouM take decisions which would largely d«>termine tho influence of Bengal 
Ui on the future development of the Indian Constitution. Revocation of the transfer of 
subjects by the Secretary of State during the life-time of the last Council would come 
to an end on the 2 1st January and they should decide whether they wished that revoca- 
tion to continui> or whether they wished to resume control of the transferred subjects 
through the medium of \1iniBter. U would be for him to interpret the action as they 
might tak'>. In order to give the Counoil the earliest opportunity of expressing its 
wishes on this matter, a demand for a supplementary grant for the salary of two lilnisters 
wonld be submitted oa the 17tb January, which would enable the Council to indicate 
whether or not it wanted any Ministers to be appointed, and, if so, what rate of salary 
it was prepared to vote for their remuneration. If the demand was rejected, be would 
accept that decision as indicating the desire of the Council to see the revocation of the 
transfer continued and he would inform the Secretary of State acoordingly. It the 
demand was accepted, ho would interpret this as an indication of the desire of the Oounotl 
to have a Ministry appointed and he would, thereupon, do his best to select such persona 
as appeared to have toe confidence of tho;4e who recorded snob a decision. 

After xecalling the appointment of three Ministers after the last two general elections 
and rejection of Ministers* salaries during the last Council, His Bxcelloncy said : If the 
prccerb nt of the previous yr.*irs were to bn follovyed, appointment of three Ministers would 
noccFtiiutv: an unKjual distiibuiion of < fflc'H between Hindu anil Mabooiedaii com* 
munitio. In view ol the regretiable riots which had recently taken place between these 
two coiamunities, which f n* the time being had so embittered the relations betwetni them, 
such a course appeared undesirable. In tho present state of communal feeling in the 
provii ce, he was reluctant to appear to favour either community at the expense of the 
other in exercising the prerogative of appointing a European as a third Minister. Increas- 
ing the number of Ministers to four or reducing it to two, of these alternatives, in the 
absence of any indication of the wishes of the Council, be had chosen the last If the 
t!< mand was accepted, two MiniskMS wonld bo appointed but it would be open to the 
Council to indicate its preference for any of the other alternatives be had mentioned. 

Turning to the opportunity which would be afforded to the Council to express its 
confidence or want of confid(^nce in the Ministers, H. E. the Governor said : When the 
Council rtsumed for the consideration of the Budget in order that the Council might 
express its o[»inioa of <ach Minister individually, the Government would show separately 
the salary of each Minister and any member would have the opportunity of expressing 
hic4 want of confidence in either of the Ministers by moving a toki n reduction of one 
rupee in the salary demanded. If such a motion was carried, the Ministir wonld resign. 
It would, bowevvr, open to the Ministers theraBclves to decide whether or not they 
would stand or fail together. At present, the tradition of joint ministerial reaponsibili^ 
bad not been established, but Minist is could elect to establish it if they so tlesired. If 
such a motion was carried and the Ministers resigned, the Governor would select others 
and further opportunity would be afforded to the Council of expressing its acceptanoe or 
otherwise of them when demands for grants for transferred subjects were reached. If a 
tok'in ivduction of one in pee in tiie demand for thd first grant asked for by the new 
Minister for the department of which he was in charge was moved and carried, that wonld 
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Agftiii be Interpreted ai a TOte of no confidence and would be followed by the mfgnatioa 
of the Minister, 

Oonoinding, Els Bzcelleney said that Parliament looked to them as trustees of the 
. constitution for practical demonstration of the working of the representative system of 
Government in this country and thoir countrymen would have reason to thank them It 
in addition to drawing attention to the defects of the present constitntionp they coni i give 
rractloal proof of the adaptability to Indian conditions of the system of Government, 
which in theory, he believed, they all desired to establish. “ In a few weeks* time I shall 
be returning to England >and my conntrymen will be sure to ask me how far my five 
years' experience bas strengthened or diminished my faith in the applicability to 1 ndlan 
conditions of the system of responsible representative Government which they, equally 
with yourselves, desire to see established here as soon and as completely as possible. Of 
the defects of the present constitution, 1 have been provided with plenty of evidence. 
Of the lines on which it can b^ improved, opinion is far less unanimous and of the success 
of the experiment already made the evidence is more difficnlt to produce. I trust that 
in the lifftime of this Council of which you are members you will suboidlnate all 
personal and communal considerations to the. necessity of proving beyond any doubt 
that Parliamentary Government can be made to bring to the people of India the same 
advantage which it has brought to the p ;ople who live in other parts of the King's 
Dominions." 

After H. E. the Governor left, the Council elected the Baja of Santosh as its President 
and adjourned. 

Motion for Ministers' S.alariet. 

On the 17TH JANUAB7, the business of the Council was the election of a Deputy 
President and the demand of Bs, 24,776 on account of salaries of two Ministers from 
22nd January till the end of the financial year. 

The Hon'ble Mr. MOBEBLET in moving that a sum of Bs. 24,775 be granted under 
the general administration" on account of the salaries of two Ministers with effect from 
22nd January 1927 said that as the Counoil were aware no provision for the 
salaries of Ministers was made in this year’s budget and in the absence of funds for 
this purpose, no Ministers oonld be appointed to take charge of the Transferred Sub- 
jects when the period of revocation came to an end on January 21. His Excellency 
explained in bis speech on January 11 that if the demand which he was now moving 
was xejeot^, His Excellency would regard that fact as indicating the desire of the 
Counoil to see the revocation continued. If the demand was passed. His Excellency 
would interpret that as an indication of the desire of the Counoil to have a Ministry 
appointed. The issue was therefore perfectly clear. Acceptance of the demand meant 
there would again be Ministers ; its reji^otion meant that there would be none, 

Mr. Nalini Banjan 8ABKAB, who moved the Swarajist motion for refusal, said that 
during the last term of the Council the Government attempted thrice to foist upon them re- 
pugnant diarchy and thrice they failed. The same question bad been put before them and 
they have been asked if they were prepared to allow Government to exhume the carcase of 
dyarchy buried two years ago and to give it a fresh lease of life. It was not a request 
indicating a change of heart or invitation to co-operate on honourable terms, but a 
demand for unconditional subservience to Government in their nnreasonable insistence 
that their own idea of value of this constitution must be anyhow upheld irrespective 
of the real interest of the people as they understood it. It was a test as to whether 
the Government has succeeded in breaking the spirit of resistance that had grown 
in them and could compel them to their third dictation. The regime of organised 
resistance in the legislatures initiated by Desbbandbu Das had nnnerv^ the bureaucracy 
and the British public and they ooahi know no peace of mind until they had crashed it. 
After recounting the reasons for the Swarajist attitude, Mr. Barkar said that some of their 
friends who under the then cironmetances accompanied them to the same lobby had 
now become agreeable to work the Beforms under the present eironmstanoes and be 
wanted to know what change had been brought about. Not only had no change been 
effected to ease the situation but the Government had in the meanwhile heaped on 
them fresh injuries, as for instance the imprisonment of over a hundred of their yonng 
men without trial and refusal to repeal the repressive laws. ")fir. Chittaranjan Das 
in his last days held out an olive branch and suggested honourable terms for settle- 
ment but the proferred band of fellowship was not accepted. Might the speaker ask 
Mr. Ohakravarti, leader of the Besponsivists, whether he 1^ reoeived any response 
to the very simple and elementafy conditions which he originally laid down as a 
basis for his acceptance of Ministry. Mr. Sarlmr declared that in the atmosphere 
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which the Government had deliberately brought about by their recent eeriea of ontrage 
against public conscience and the spirit in which the Transferred Dep rtinents bad 
l^en worked during the first term of the Beformed Council whrn the Swarajists were 
out of it| this constitution could not bo worked at ail to any purpose. It had been 
suggested that Congressmen were shirking I'espcndbility. lie did not know what 
responsibility could attach to a Minister who oould not move an inch without the 
consent of the Governor, the Finance Di.partment or the Secretary of his Department. 
Lord Birkenhead would not condescend to tell them how far he could meet their idea 
of responsible Government until they performed the impossible feat of working of the 
unworkable constitution. They know and the Secretary of State know that dyarchy 
bad failed. Still at the point of bayonet, he would compel them to work. As 
representatives of a self-respecting people they could not but protest against and 
oppose this attitude. Befusal to accept office might or might not lead to any definite 
result in the immediate future, but at the present stage of their national strugglCi 
that mentality was far more important than any positive result to be ezpeoted. To 
the Government he would say that even if by taking advantage of their disunited 
front they succeeded in gaining their object this time, the spirit of resistance in the 
country could not and would not b.^ broken and would go gathering strength under 
the stimulus of their stubbornness till sooner or later it could compel justice and 
fairplay to the people. 

Sir Provas Chunder MITTEB, ez-M.iuistcr, siiid that he had not ehanged his views 
that dyarchy was extremely unworkable, bur. dyaicliy was an existing constitution 
and they should work it for the benefit of the people. When he was a Minister, ho had 
difficulties not only in the Government but also outside. If the Ministers had the 
backing of the country, they would have achieved more good to the country in spite 
of the defects of dyarohy. 

Mr. J. M. 8EK GUPTA, Swarajist leader, said that the Governor was illogical in asking 
them to support dyarchy before making a better constitution. Nowhere the salary 
of the Ministers was brought out without letting the people know who the Ministers 
would be. The object of the Government was to kill opposition and organisation 
of the Swaraj Party. Whatever might be tbo result of the motion, the spirit of 
opposition and organisation would not be killed even if dyarohy was resnsoUated. 

The Swaraj Party's motion refusing the entire sum on account of Ministers* salaries 
was lost by 94 votes to 88. The Hon. Mr. Moberley's demand for Bs. 24,776 on aooount 
of two Ministers* salaries was thus carried. Toe Counoil was then prorogued sine die. 


The Budget for 1 927 - 28 . 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Council commenced on tbo 21 ST FBBBUBY 
In intioduoing the budget, the Finance Member said that with the dlsappearahoo of the 
disturbing factors and better insight into the woiking of the departments, we have now 
got down to a more normal ^sis and as the result of that we have found ourselves in a 
better position to determine more accurately our true financial condition and the amount 
available for schemes involving ** new ** expenditure. 

After stating the figures for receipts and expenditure, the Finance Member touched 
briefly on the main items of expenditure. He said : Wc continue the special grant for 
improvements in our Government estates as well as the expenditure on the colonisation 
scheme in Sunderbans. Excise expenditure showe little variation. The estimate is in 
fact below the budget provision for the current year. We have bad a good inoreaso in 
revenue from our forests. Provision hat: been made for charges on account of the Damodar 
Canal projecc, flushing of Bbairrab Inseerpur sub-division of Nadia, improvement of 
the Gobra Nala in Mursbidabad, measures of protection in Gbatal sub-divison and opera* 
lions in Madaripur Bhil route. The only new proposal of any magnitude is the Bakreswar 
irrigation project in the district of Birbbum. This will irrigate about 10,000 acres of 
land. The most important new item in the Jail Budget is the scheme for a ^rstal 
institution. The idea is to convert the Jail at Banknra into a Borstal institution and to 
provide a Bub-Jail at this place for ordinary jail administration. Until the Borstal 
Act is brought into force, it Is intended to concentrate all persons between the ages of 
16 and 21 with comparatively long sentences in this institution. The police bndget if 
some what higher than tbo revised estimate for the current year. 

The main new items of expenditure centre round better equipment of the force, 
inclusive of better and more adequate bousing conditions. There is also a proposal to 
strengthen the striking strength A the Calcutta Police force by the creation of an additloiial 
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€ 0 |Dpaisj of armed polioe. We intend aleo to commence work on construction of our 
oM bniidings to booBu married officers and servants whom we now have to accommodate 
in hired bniidings at considerable expenditure to the Government. Education came in 
for a very substautial share on money allocated for new expenditure. The chief item is 
further instalment of subventions towards improving the remuneration of primary school 
teachers. A large amount has also been set apart for the introduction of a scheme of 
agricultural education in middle English and High English schools. We have provided 
for the appointment of a professor of Islamic studies and culture in the post graduate 
department of the CalonCta University and have agreed to provide funds nrecsKary for 
the construction of a Muslim Hall at the Dacca University. In the Medical Department, 
the proposed expenditure is about a lakh less than that estimated as charges of the 
depaitment lor the current year. Public Health which we increased largely last jear 
also shows a lower expenditure in 1927-28. In agriculture, we propose to add an 
additional expert officer to the department in the shape of an Agricultural Engineer and 
certain expenditure will be necessary under this bead in connection with the soheme for 
agricultural education in middle English and high schools. 

In the department of Industries, it is intended to add new buildings to the Scram pore 
Weaving School. It is now proposed to erect new buildings for the school and to 
augment progressively in the next three years the grant placed at the disposal of the 
Director of Industries for grants-in-aid in such institutious. 

Grant for new Council Chamber. 

After the presentation of the budget, Mr. B. Cbakravarti, Minister, moved that the 
proposed new Legisiative Council building should bo entirely stone-faced at the cost of 
Hs, 88,77,000 instead of a brick building at the estimated co.‘t ol Ks 2n,50,000. 

The motion was opposed by tlie lubma of nil p.' rii* s. The Fitiutic * Momlv r said 
that they bad already sanctioned tor this purpose Bb. V5 Jaklin and they wanted Ils. 8 
lakhs more. Mr. S. C. Bose, in opposing, paid that they wanted a Ptonc building to meet 
the arrows of conscience. Sir Abdur Bahim was suipiiscd how the Minister could bring 
snob a proposal. In Delhi the amount of money they were wasting in stone was 
simply enormous. Bengal was too poor to have that luxury. Mr. J. L. Banerjce said 
that the Council Chamber with stone outside and brick within would be like the Beform 
scheme so stately outside and so hollow and rotten within. This Council was 
ushered into existence with much pomp but under pressure of the rules and the 
Fresident’s rulings, it was going to be shorn practically of all its glory. 

The motion was negatived by an overwhelming majority. The Council then adjourned , 

Next day, the 22ND FEBBUABT, the first resolution that was moved urged the 
making of provision for the third Minister who was to be a Mabomedan and it was nega- 
tived, 29 voting for and 72 agaiust it. 

Belease of Bengal Detenues. 

The next resolution urged the immediate release of Bengal detenues restrained either 
under Regulation 111 or under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, It was moved 
by Mr. K. Chatter jec (Swarajist). The mover bad not concluded his speech when 
the time fixed for discussing the adjournment motion regarding the shooting at Kharagpur 
arrived and the Council at once proceeded to discuss the adjournment motion. 

Adjournment Motion on Kharagpur Strike. 

Dr, B. 0. BOY moved an adjournment motion to discuss the firing on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway employees and strikers at Kharagpur on the 11th February. He said 
his object in bringing the motion was to make two points clear. The first was the 
statement made by Sir Charles Innes in the Assembly that no more violence was used than 
was necessary. The public would not be satisfied with that statement, unless it was 
t^ted by a mixed committee of enquiry. It was not denied that violence was used and 
the question was whether the Magistrate was justified in calling out the Auxiliary Force, 
the members of which were men with whom workers and strikers had already been at 
varianoo. 

Babe Akhil Chundcr DUTTA said that this was a dispute between black labour and 
white capital and the Government threw its weight on the side of capitalism. This fight 
was part of a higher fight for the freedom of the country. 

The Hon*ble Mr. MOBERLY^ in replying, said that they had been told that workmen 
got entirely out of control of their leaders on the night of 11th February. There was a 
meeting that night at 7 p.m. and at about 9-80 p.m. a large number of men variously 
estimated at between 600 and 1,000 rushed to the statiODr They attacked the signal cabins 
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each find and tha people there ran away and were in poaeesaion of the station. The 
District Magistrate who was at Eharagpnr immediately sent for armed police and went to 
the station with the Police Superintendent and some railway officers and tried to clear the 
platform. They got the crowd to move down. The men then commenced to stone the 
officials and police officers retreated to the station. Bealising that the sitnation was 
beyond tho power of 30 or 40 armed police, the District Magistrate called out the 
Auxiliary Force which arrivoi at about lO-SO p. m. Continuing, he said that after the 
arrival of the Auxiliary Force they were asked to clear that part of the platform when* the 
Puri Express was held op. According to regulation, the Auxiliary Force fixed bayonets 
to their rifles. The Auxiliary Force was received with a shower of brickbats and the 
people lay down in front of the Puri Express an 4 considerable difficulty was experienced 
in getting them to more. 

The best method of dealing with a crowd which was stoning was to get as close to 
it as possible and that was what they did. The casulaties found in the hospital numbered 
ten, seven slightly and three or four seriously injured. Apparently what happened was 
chat as the Auxiliary Force were moving the crowd, they pricked them with their bayonets. 
There was a “ dip-end and apparently some of the crowd and members of the Auxiliary 
Force fell over, whioli might account for some of the injuries. There was uo proper 
bayonet charge. 

Dr. Boy :~So the HonUilo Member is prepared to deny that Auxiliary Force had 
anything to do with shooting ? 

Mr. Moberly I absolutely and emphatically deny that. Continuing, he said the 
Auxiliary Force was armed with ball cartririges. There was one case of gunshot caused 
by buckshot with which the armed Police were armed. He bad a letter from the 
Colonel Commanding the B. N. llailway U>giment to the that on the night of lltb 
February the Regiment did not fire any shot and that ammunition and lifies were checked 
andwciealt found to be ccrrcct. Continuing, Mr. Moberly said the Assistant Police 
Superintendent came back with a section of the armed police. He found a number of 
men F>ionirig a t mall picket of six or seven constables. 

He tried to move the crowd back to basar. The crowd fell back as far as the 
entrance to the bazar and from there they stoned the police. A number of policemen as 
al;^o the District Police Superintendent and the Assistant Police Superintendunt were 
injured. Mr. Cook, Assistant Police Superintendent, repeatedly warned the crowd that 
if they continued to advance he would have to firo. The men did not obey anil Mr. Cook 
issued order to two constables to fire a round each which they did. that time there was 
no Auxiliary Force in the neighbourhood. 

Subsequently, a sretion of the Auxiliary Force came up and reinforced the police 
and a little laUr the District Magistrate came there. After the firing took place, the 
crowd retreated b^ihirid a comer and again threw stouts. 

The matter was talke 1 cut for two and a half hours, the time allotted for discussion 
of the motion, after which the Council rose for the day. 

Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Nest day, the 23BD FEBRUARY, after iuterpvllation, Bai Harendranath Chaudbnri 
moved a motion for adjourument of the Bouse for the purpose of discussing a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the ncent hunger strike of the Bengal detenuesat the 
Insein Jail, Burma. The PrcBident fixed 5 o'clok in the afternoon for the discussion of the 
motion. But subsequently Rai llarcndrauath Chaudhuri withdrew his motion in order 
to allow the discussion of the resolution for tbi ir release to continue. 

There was a long debate in reply to which Mr. MOBERLY, Home Member, 
referred to the recent speech of the Viceroy in which His Excellency stated that the 
Qoverumeiit were prepated to release them the moment they were satisfied that 
their release would not defeat the prevention of terrorist outrages and said that although 
it was obvious that information about secret organisation could be obtained only from 
persons who were or had been members of that organisation, whether they were deteunes 
or at large, he roost emphatically denied that any agents provaoateors bad ever been 
employed by the Police in Bengal. Apart from the immojality of the coarse, the terrorist 
conspiracy was far too serious a matter to be trified with and the object of the Govern^ 
ment was to Kclaim those who had leanings in that direction, not to add to tbeir number. 
The Qovernment never attempted to tak*) action against every one whom they knew 
be connected with the conspiracy. Nor did they claim to know everyone who was con- 
nected with it. They did deal with those whom they knew to be leaders and with the 
most dangerous 0! members and they did claim to have disorganised the coaspira^ to 
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ft verj great extent. Evidence of ibii fact wai famished by the Inll which followed 
the action taken immediateJy on the promalgation of the Ordinance as compared with 
the Bocceseion of outrages during the preceding 18 months. Borne of those who were not 
arrested, however, soon began to organise again and the result of their activities was 
brought to light in the finds of arms and explosives at Dakshineswar and in Calcutta. 
The persons who were convicted in the Dakshineswar case were responsible for the brutal 
murder of llai Bahadur Bbnpendranath Cbatterjee in the Alipoie Jail. The find of 
materials for the manufacture of explosives in Domjcr and Howrah last July, the find 
of loaded bombs in Chittagong last August and the find of revolvers and bombs ready 
for loading in Calcnttta last month were outward signs that a conspiracy still existed 
and was still widespread. 

Hr. Moberly read extracts from the following among other document s which had 
been recently seized showing the mentality of the members of the terrorist organisation. 
The first was from a letter which was found in a house search in Janury and reads 
** Hon-co-opeiation will not produce any good result now-a-days. The present condition 
of the conntry is not fit for that movement. The era that is coming is an era of bloodshed. 
That era is the most terrible and you are the heroes of that age. Perhaps, you can 
remain idle at the present moment ; but a time will come when no one would be able to 
remain inactive. Therefore, I say, prepare yourselves for that time. The day is near at 
band. Acquire strength in your body, rid your mind of fear and awake enough force 
within you. If freedom is ever achieved in India, it will come through bloodshed alone. 
India can never be independent without bloodshed. Why India alone, all dependent 
nations and countries have become independent through the path of blood. Terror 
must be instilled into the minds of the people. They will have to be shown that, liic 
Bengalis know how to die for their country and to shed blood for it. When this fact 
can be driven into the bones of the people, the country will blaze up in flames, such flames 
as none can extinguish.** 

The second extract was from a statement made by a person arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act within the last few weeks. **It is absolutely neces- 
sary that * rebellions spirit* should be fostered in youngmen and they should be 
encouraged to take part in violence. The Government would take drastic steps, 
but they should court extreme measures of the Government to create anarchy and chaos 
in the country. We thought of murdering a few informers and active 0. I. D. officers ; 
but that was not our ultimate aim. We were preparing the revolutionaries to take part 
in a general rising by gnerilla warfare. We conspired for a simultaneous rising in all 
districts when the revolutionaries would attack the police lines, capture their guns, burn 
some police thanas and jails. We know that the Government would post the military, 
oppress the innocent, and hang many men and eventually crush the movement, but still 
we ventured to bring it upon the country as the people would get some precedent to take 
part in this in future. Hen become more bold by failures aod oppressions and we wanted 
to create our atmosphere when people would be killed by hundreds. We wanted to see 
the blood of our countrymen flowing by torrents. Secret organisations have been formed 
in every district, in many sub-divisions and in the villages. There is a Central Com- 
mittee in Calcuita which guides these district organisations and supplies them with 
books and arms. All the revolutionaries are taught these blood-thirsty idea, their utter 
helplessness, the futility of open organisation and about their extinction if they do not 
rise np immediately.** 

The third extiact was taken from the report by a European Police Officer of a 
conveiEation with another terrorist who was arrested at about the same time last month. 
**HiB sole regret was that he bad not had an opportunity of killing some polioe officer 
BO that he might have eaciiflccd his own life for the good of the country. He would 
have considered it an honour to go to the scafiold. He realised that it was impossible 
to drive the British ont of the conntry ; nor was he anxious that they should be 
driven out until the country was ready to rule itself and life cunld be put into the 
lifeless bodies of the Indians. This metamorphosis could only be brought about by 
creating a ''rebellions’* spirit in the ccuntijr, and this rebellions spirit could only be 
cultivated by martyrdom such as that of Eanai Lai and Gopi Sbaha, Their deaths, 
he said, in each case resulted in an amazing impetus to the revolutionary movement. 
If he bad bad a bomb in hie posseesiou in the jail he would quite cheerfully have 
thrown it at me, not as an Englishman with whom he had no quarrel but as an 
official and a police officer. He warned me that there were numbers of others to take 
up the work where he had left off.** 

Hr. Mobei'ly would ask the members of the Council if they considered that the 
facts which be had set forth were such as would justify the Government in coming 
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iP the oonelmion that the oonspiraoy had been bo far sapprened, that It would be 
impoBBible for the former leaden to revive it in a dangerons form even if they eo 
desired. He thought there could only be one answer. The ooospiraoy was there } 
the materiftlB were there and though it had still not fully recovered from its 
disorganisation, recruitment ani organisation were steadily going on. With the old 
leaders back again it could, if they wished, speedily be revivH<i in its moat dangeroufl form. 

Mr. Moberly next came to the second point in the Vioeroy'd speech which restated 
exactly what has always been the policy of the dovernment, namely, that the latt r did 
not desire to keep any person under restraint a moment longer than they oonld help ; 
bat before they released him, they must be satisfied that there was no longer any danger 
that be would employ his fre<!dom in taking part in the terrorist movement and it was 
here that he would appeal to the membors of the Council to help the Qovernmeut to move 
rapidly In the direction of releasing political prisoners than had hitherto been possible 
by creating an atmosphere in which it wonld be safe to rdease them. What he urged 
was that leaders of public opinion and the press sluuld unreservedly oondemu the methods 
of terrorism, the cult of the revolver and bomb murder and dacoity even though the 
objeot bo political. He did not ask that the patriotism and enthusiasm o! these men 
should be belittled ; but he did ask those whose oonvictions would permit them to do so 
to stress the fact that in employing methods of terrorism these men were misguided and 
were misapplying their talents, that far from aivanoing the cause of their country they 
were retarding it. 

He knew that there were some who believ«Hl that the pronouncement of advance 
which was made in 1917 was extorted by the suooass of a former terrorist oonspiraoy. 
This was abundantly clear from the writings of old revolutionaries. Snob persons may 
believe that no farther advance would be secured except by similar methods ; but ho did 
not think that they can complain if the Qov rnment take measures to counter the method! 
which they advocated. All Governments ware bound to accept and meet the challenge 
of violent coercion. 

Referring to the charges which had been made in the press that the treatment of 
these men in jail had led to general deterioration of their health, Mr. Moberly said 
that althongh the Government regretted the necessity for detaining persons in Jail and 
folly realised that such detention was not an ideal condition for health, it was anxiously 
watched by medical officers and eyerything possible was done to treat them if they fell ill. 

Mr. Moberly concluded : — ** The situation in Bengal is not yet such that leaders cun 
be released again to take their places at the head of the terrorist conspiracy which is far 
from extinct. The prospects of expediting relaxation of restraint will be very greatly 
improved if young men who organiHe and join the terrorist groups can be made to feel that 
the public condemn their policy and that they are hindering ratlier than helping advance- 
ment of their country, and I would once more appeal m st cai ueblly to leaders of public 
opinion to create an atmosphere liustile to terrorism so that reieascH can bj made more 
rapidly and safely." 


Details of the Debate. 

One noticeable feature in the disousslon of the resolution on the release of detonaes 
was that except Mr. Moberly no one opposed it. All non-official Indians supported the 
motion. The two Ministers did not vote. Supporting the motion, the Swarajists said that 
the arrest of political lea'iers was a move against the Swaraj Party. Mr. Akhll Datta 
challenged Mr. Moberly's statement, that tho revolutionary party stdl existed and said 
that the Government brought them into existence. Nationalist leailers, Maharaja Natore 
and Rajx of Nashipur, supported the motion as they did not believe in the existence of an 
organised revolotinnary party. 

Sir Abdnr Pahim, leader of the Moslem Party, while admitting the necessity of 2 
special remedy in special cironmstances, was opposed to indefinite fi(‘tenrion without trial 
and avked his followers to obey the resolution passed by the All-India Moslem League 
at Delhi. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta described the plea taken that witnesses would be in danger in 
case of a public trial as false and cited several cases wh>!ro Indian witnesses deposiKl 
against political accused. If terrorism still existed as said by Mr. Moberly, then the 
porsoos nn.icr detention hari nothing to do with it. As regards Mr. Mobrrly*s suggestion 
to create public opinion against terrorism, Mr. S;m Gupta said that the National Congress 
was pledged against violence and the late Mr. C. R. Das issued a manifesto asking all 
to shun violence. 

* Mr. 8. 0, Bose said that Mr. Moberly's speech was libellons. R^^ckless charges had been 
made on the basis of police informers of a questionable character without allowing the 
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detenni to refose thoM ohftrgM. To ask (he Conncil lo believe those vague ohargee on 
•ooh flimsy basis was an insult to the inteiligenoe of the House. He referred to the 
petition made by two detenus to the Secretary of State bringing serious charges againt 
the authorities in India and praying for an impartial enquiry. The Government had 
not the boldness to meet those charges nor the courage to appoint a committee of enquiry. 
He characterised the letters relied on by Moberly as forged and tainted like those pro- 
duced in the Parnel case. 

Closure being moved, the resolution was put to vote without allowing Mr. Moberly 
and the mover of the resolution the right to reply. After the President declared the 
motii>n carried, Mr. Sen Qupta who voted for it asked for division. 

President : Did you say ** Aye **f 

Mr. Sen Qupta : I am not bound to answer that. 

President : I rule it that as you have claimed division after ray decision was given 
in your favour and as I understand you said “ Aye **, you will not be entitled to record 
your vote on the resolution. The two Ministers and Mr. Sen Qupta did not record their 
votes. 

The resolution for the release of political prisoners was carried by 71 against 26. The 
Connoil then adjourned. 

Budget Discussion. 

General disoussion of the budget commenced on the 28th FEBRUARY. A com- 
paratively thin house bore testimony to the scant attention paii by the members to 
the dieenssion. Budget was desetibed by some membois as a masterpieoo of illusion 
and full of financial joggling. Several members complained that enough time was 
not given to them to study the budget and make suggestions. Th« y regretted that in 
the budget there was no mention of any scheme or deiiuite policy. Toe Counoil 
then adjourned to meet on the next day, the 1ST MARCH, whin after three hours* 
manuscript eloquence the House had to be adjourned till the 11th March for want 
of a quorum. Some thirteen members spoke on the small aMoLuivUts made in the 
Transferred Dc partments. 

Mr. J. Campbell-Forrcster regretted that no allotment bad been made for the 
Midnapore Labonr Colony and for solving the beggar problem. Concluding he said it 
was time that the Government woke up to the fact that Europeans bad actually made 
up their minds that they were going to take an active part ia paIiiio», that they were 
going to put forward propositions and see them carried out. 

Dr. Promotbonatb Bannerji referred to the fixation of currency and said if the 
Finance Member looked to the wealth and prosperity of the country the speaker had no 
objection to listen to him on the controversial currency question. 

Mr. K. C, Ray Chowdhnry, Labour Member, said they must resist the preposterous 
demand of the Bomlsy rs ai d industrialists to iix the ratio at sixlt.t n pence per 

rupee. In support of his contcntioii, be quoted cxtiacts iiom the letter wiilten by a 
Swarajist leader Mr. Satyendra Mitra now confined in Mandalay Jail who said ** My 
views about the coming currency legislation are not in agrrement with Bombay capitalists. 
The real interests of the ryots will suffer at the lowtr rate of exchange. The interest 
of the capitalist and the general public is at variance in this { articular case. The whole 
propaganda of demanding the sixteen pence per rupee is engineered by Bombay capitalists 
of Bombay cotton mills.** 

Sir Abdnr Rahim said than in order to solve important problems, all provincial 
Governments should meet the Government of India to discubs what bhould be done and 
also suggested to start a modern loan policy for Bengal alone. The House then adiourned. 

On the llTH MARCH the Hou’ble Mr. Donald, Finance Member, who had no 
opportunity to reply to disenssiun on the last occasion made a statement. Replying 
to some of the cjiticisms of non-official members, be said although they had been 
able to balarjce their receipts and expenses he was not satisfied with their finanoial 
position. Their finances were inad< quale for their needs. The Hon. Mr. Donald then 
refcrml to the public health department and said that the late Mr. C. B. Das had 
handed over to him a scheme for public health organisation. He passed ic on to his 
depai tment but there bad been no examination of that scheme for some time wbioh was 
rather due to Dr. Bentley^s absence. He had much to say upon it whon budget was 
presented, fie waived the rule which pieventeii the Finance Department from putting 
into budget schemes which they had not seen or examined and as a result of that be oontd 
tell the Oonncil to-day that they had accepted the principle of the scheme prepared by 
Dr. Bentley which he said was Mr. Da8*8 scheme for publio^henltb organisation in Bengal, 
When the scheme was carried out in full, very considerable sum of money, flay betweep 
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U •ad WreqalFed. They vrere going to nuke a beginning next 

yWi with 8 lokhA o( rnpeee in the budget. It was of oonreo not possible to have snoh 
al^ organisation all at onoe« He left it to the Hon. Minister to explain when he pre- 
sented his demand. It would be in full working order at a very early date. He thought 
he made a good case in answer to thos^s who oriticised Mr. Das*s scheme. 

Voting on Demands for Grants. 

The demand for grants was then initiated by the Hon'ble Mr. MOBEBLY who 
made a demand for grant of Bs. 94,38,0()0 for eipenditure under General Administra- 
tion. A number of amendments were moved some making outs and others refusing 
grants for particular departments. There were 106 sucli motions on this demand, 
nine of which were moved on this day and in the case of one only the Swarajists, 
with the help of some of the followers of Sir Abdur Bahim, were sucoesefnl. Eiated 
with this small success the Swarajists and blahomHlnn members calUd for division on 
every motion they moved and in all of them tliey were defeated, Miough not by a 
large majority and In one case there was a tie. Tlic first motion in which the 
Swarajists defeated the Government was the demand of Bs. 8,000 under the head 
* Staff and Household of the Governor*. Other items in which cuts were not accepted 
related to the pay of the Private Secretary Bs. 24,000, travelling allowances of the 
Militaiy St^crelary Bs. 7.000, Governor*s Band Establishment Us. 70,000, Governor's 
Bodyguard Establishment Us. 1,13,000. The Council then adjourned. 

Minister’s Salaries Voted. 

On the 12rH MARCH the Council rejected by 66 votes to 68 the motion of Dr. P, 
Baiierjee, Swarajist, totally refusing Bs. 19,000 under tho head “ Executive OouncU” and 
thereby raising a constitutional issue. 

Then after 3 hours* discussion tho three Swarajist motions against the Ministry 
were defeated by an overwhelming majority. The first motion moved by Mr, J. L. 
Bannerj^e (Swarajist) was against the total demand of Bs. 1,46,000 ; the second motion 
was for the refusal of the salary of Bs. 1,26,000 of both the Ministers and the last 
one for the refusal of the salary of one Minister, Rs. 63,000. All the three motions 
were negatived, 69 voting for and 73 against. Among Hindu members only Swara- 
jists and among Mahomedans Sir Abdur Bahim and bis followers supported tho 
motions for refusal. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjee said that the Ministers lost confidenoo by not voting for the resoln- 
tion ciomanding the release of the detenues and in not going to the scones of communal 
riois. Mr. B. Chakravarti before election said that so long as the detenus were not 
released, no one should accept Ministership. The detenus were slill in jail ; yet Mr. 
Chakravarti accepted a Ministership. 

Mr. Chakravarti, Minister, said that th* Ministers ha;i had joint respousihility and 
tlieir doty would be to serve beth the commuiiitici^. He detailed the policy that would 
b; followed by him. 

Mr. S. C. Bose said that the present Ministers neitlier enjoyed tho confidence of the 
House uor were capable to lead the House. They were enthroned on the votes of 44 
Government nominated members. By not voting for tho release of the detenus the 
Ministers had contributed to the slavery of the House and the slavery of the country. 
The Ministers had not made any suggestion for a forward march for the freedom of the 
country. 

Sir Abdur Babim, after refering to the circumstances in which the present Ministry 
was formed, said that so far as Mr. Ghuzuavi was concerned the entire Mahomedan poblio 
was opposed to him for the ignominious part played by him. 

Ti'(> Hon. Mr. Moberly said that if the resolution was carried, there would be no Minis- 
ters. The motion was not against particular Ministers but against dyarchy and the 
present constitution. 

Mr. H. S, Snhrawardy protested against tbe insult burled on the supporters of 
Mr. Gl uenavi as hired voters and also against the method of intimidation employed by 
oertain sections. 

Tho resolutions were put one by one and declared lost. Mr. Moberly *s motion that 
Bs, 94,88,000 for expenditure under General Administration as amended by the Oonncil 
be granted was carried 88 voting for and 86 against it. The Council then adjourned. 

Land Bevenne Demand. 

On the 16TH MARCH five more motions for redaction of grant under laad revenne 
were negatived, Swarajists and Nationalists adversely criticised the sarvey and settlemeot 

4 ? 
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opmtioiif which thiw Mid wM the root oanee of the ill-feeling between Undiordc nnd 
teiuuite. The Mahnraft of Nsdie, on hehalf of the aovernment, gave an aisiiranoe that 
be would enquire into the grieranoef if brought to hie notice. The original demand 
waa agreed to. 

Oovernment’e Forest Policy. 

The policy of the Government regarding adminiitration of the Forest Department 
was criticised when Be. 11,43,000 wae demanded for that department. In proposing token 
cuts the Bwarajists nrged Indianleation in the Forest Service and asked for the steps 
taken by the Government to accelerate Indianisation. Replying on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Kawab Nawab All Ohandhnri said that since 1923 there was steady indianlMtion 
of the forest service. Out of 5 appiintments in the snperior service there are four Indians 
and only one European and in subordinate service all officers were Indians. The demand 
was granted without a out. The Oounoil adjourned. 

Other Budget Demands. 

On the I6TH MARCH the dcbato in the Council on budget demands was very tame. 
Attendance was poor. Owing to the election of the Calcutta Corporation Councillors, 
Calcutta members could not attend. 

Kawab Kawabali Chaudhuri moved that Rs. 61,88,000 be granted for expenditure 
nnder irrigation. There were on the agenda 20 motions for reduction but only four, all 
token cuts for one rupee, were moved and negatived. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberley moved that Bs. 85,02,000 be granted for administration of 
Justice. Monivi Sadiqne moved that the demand for the Original Side of the High Court 
be refused. He said that the Original Bide of the High Court was maintained at the expense 
of the poor villagers for the benefit of the people of Calcutta. It was a monument of an 
iniquitous system of taxation. 

Mr. Moberley replied that it was a matter for the Government of India. The 
motion was negatived. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjee next moved that the demand of Bs. 82,000 for the appellate 
side of the High Court 1^ reduced by Bs. 26,184. He said that his object was to refuse the 
demand for the paper book department. 

Mr. Moberley pointed out that the Governor made this item for paperbook non-votable. 
The President said that any C'^nsure on the paperbook department was a censure on the 
*: Government and he would not allow that. At the same time he would allow Mr. Bannerjee 
to move a cut out of the whole demand without reference to the paperbook department. 
After some^isenssion the motion was negative*!. The Connoil aiiiourned. 

Discussion on Jail Expenditure. 

On the 17TH MARCH the demand of Re. 84,16,000 for expenditure under Jails 
and criminal convict settlements was discussed and eventually granted without a single 
out. In making the demand, the Maharaja of Nadia said that during recent years 
special enquiries had been made in connection with this department and the Govern- 
ment bad given effect to some of the recommendations of the Jail Committee. Steps 
bad been taken to improve the condition of prisoners, that of jail staff and also jail bnild- 
ing. Steps also had been taken to separate adults from juvenile prisoners. A bill wonld 
soon be introduced for the benefit of adolescent offenders. 

In proposing a token cat Professor J. Lb Banerjre narrated his personal experienoes 
for be kad bmn an inmate of jail for 21 months. Indian jails be said were not as bad as 
described by some. Punishments were not barbarous and diet was sufficient. The bulk of 
prisoners were not habitual criminals. The first necessity was segregation of habitual 
offenders, next the provision of better clothing, supply of tobacco and amusements to 
prisoners and abolition of convict warders. 

Other members also narrated their jail experiences. The Maharaja of Nadia gave 

S into the prisoners’ grievances. Dr. Promotho 

if detenus to reduce jail expenditure on grounds of 

on Police Demand. 

Rs. 1.72,25,000 was next discussed. In moving a 
coeption to the increase of European sergeants, 
cotta Municipality should pay the cost of the 
ayers. 

>f the excellent services rendered by Baropein 
^onse then adjourned, 

V 
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Ob the 19TH HABCH fnttber diei^ion ot motioB for icdaotfcia of Police Demaad 
VII imiiiied. Thi Homo wm m thin m on the iMt two piofioiii dnji* Only three 
lednction motioni were diioaMedi tw6 relating to the demand for the Preaidenoj Poiioe 
and tito other in oonneotion with the Dietriot Bzeoutive Force. All theae motiosi were 
negatived. 

An adjournment motion to dieoass the action of the District Magistrate of Maldah 
in interfering with the worship of Kali was not allowed for want of support of the Home. 
The first cot on the Folion Demand was the motion to reduce the demaad under the 
Presidency Police by Bs. 2 lakhs. There was also another motion on the same demand 
of a token out of one rn{)fe. The mover and his supporters spoke of the hopeless in- 
eflioienoy of the Calcutta Police throughout the last year and raid that they did not deserve 
any increment. During communal riots the Poiioe failed to preserve peace. 

One speaker said that it was not impossible for Mr. Moberiy to discover the ringleader 
of communal riots. After the whole mischief was done, the authorities externed the 
Goondas to their native villages to spread trouble there and rewarded one of the leaders 
by giving him high appointment. Another member suggested drastic re-organisation ot 
the whole system. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberiy, replying, said that last year the communal riots in Oalontta 
were better managed. As to the alleged inefficiency of the C.alcutta Poiioe, Mr. Moberiy 
quoted figures showing decrease of the cases of theft and pickpocketing. The cocaine 
smuggling business had been considerably checked. As regards communal troubles Mr, 
Moberiy said : — The attitude of Europeans throughout communal riots had been to let 
the two communities settle their disputes between themselves and whatever we do cannot 
have any finality. Until we get the leaders on both sides to find a modus vivendi, 1 am 
afraid communal tiouble would not be stopped. What we do is to try to maintain 
peace. We dislike to be dragged into a dispute which has a religious basis. As regards 
processions, we have to make special arrangements when riots are going on. A procession 
should be allowed to take a particular course. Steps are to be taken to see that no 
disturbances arise as far as possible. We are perfectly willing, and the Oommissioner of 
Police is prepared, to maintain the rights of the Hindus, but I think the House will 
agree with me that when a procession comes along and we have reason to believe that it 
is to annoy Mahomedans, the Commissioner of Poiioe is perfectly right in suggesting 
another rente in order that the two communities may not come into confiiot.** 

Another motion to reduce the demand under the head District Executive Force 
by Bs. 5 lakhs was lost. The Coaocil adjourned. 

Conditional Belease of Mr. B. C. Bose. 

On the 21BT MABCH, replying to a reduction on Criminal Investigation Department 
Bewards to private persons, the Hon. Mr. Moberiy, referring to the condition of Mr. 
Bnbash Chunder Bose, a detenu, said : ** 1 would like to take the Council into my 
confidence as regards the case of Mr. B. C. Bose. I think members will agree that the 
incarceration of Mr. Bose has exposed the Government to severe criticism and that it 
follows that if the Government have not released him or at any rate relaxed the degree 
of restraint to which he has been subjected, it is because they honestly believe that it 
would not be safe to do so.'* The present situation is that both the Government and 
Mr. Bose realise that they can detain him until the expiration of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Unfortunately, the Government have received nnfavonrable accounts 
of Mr. Bose’s health. He was examined Jointly last month by his brother, Dr. Sunil 
Chunder Bose, and Lt.-Col. Kelsall, Senior Medical Officer in Burma. 1 do not propose 
to read the whole report as the time at my disposal is very short. But the general eon- 
olnsion is as follows : Although one of ns has only seen him reoenly for the first time, 
we agree that his general appearance is not indicative of good health. Taking into 
oonaideration hii loss of weight, his slight but persistent rise of temperature we are 
inclined to the views that there is a possibility of early tnberole, although there is not 
enough evidence on which to base a diagnosis. We agree if he were a private patient 
of either of ns, our advice to him would be to regard himself as a suspioiona oaae oC 
early tnberole and to put himself under the best oondition as regards climate, food, rat 
eto., to oooibat this disease. We do not regard the condition under whioh ha most 
necessarily be during oonfinement in Jail as conducive to restoration of his health.** 
Subsequently Dr. Sunil Chunder Bose wrote a farther opinion : *' In regard to diagnosis 
and treatment of Mr. Suhasb Chnnder Bose’s illness, i am prepared to go one stop 
further. After carefully weighing the evidence before me, 1 ahould regard bit oaao m 
definite one of tuberoulosii of the Innga. My advice regarding treatment resolvaa itself 
Into (1) an i m m ediate sea voyage and (2) prolonged stay in a sanitoriom in Switaarland 
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of wbteh 1 have jost recently intimate pereonal knowledge and czperienfce/’ This note 
wae Been by Lt.-Col. Eeleall wbo remarked ** I bi^e nothing to add to out Joint note 
which, 1 think, expresbei the exact condition of affaira.** 

It will be seen that at the moment Mr. Babash Chnnder Bose is not ieriottely 111 
and certa’iiJy not incapacitated but he has been advieed to go for a eca Toyage and to 
stay in Bwitzrrland. Now, the Criminal Law Amendment Act docs not run outside 
Bengal except as regards detention in jail in other parts of India, All that we can do 
under the Act consistent with safety is to arrange for bis transfer to a jail in a better 
climate and that is not what is recommended. The Government are not prepared to bring 
him to Bengal and in any event they are advised that Bengal would be as bad as or 
worse than Burma for his health. Effect can only be given to the suggestion that ho 
should go to Bwitserland if he were released and if he was once released there Would in 
the ordinary course be nothing to prevent his return to Bengal, at any rate a contin- 
gency whioh the Government are not prepared to face. Wc are willing, hewever, tlmt 
Mr. Bose should have such opportunities as wo oan afford him of recroiting his health. 
We arei therefore, prepared to reUase him if he will give ns bis word of honour that he 
will prrcted from Kangoou to Europi: by a ship which doas not touch at any port in 
India and that he will, thereafter, not attempt to enter India, Burma or Ceylon until 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act has expired. It will bo observed that we 
shall not demand any admission as regards his past or any promise as regards his fuluro 
conduct. We are merely asking that we bo kept in the same position as regards control 
over his movement in India as we are at present. This pioi osal, concluded Mr, Moberly, 
has not been made to Mr. Bose as 1 do not wish him to think that we want to force it 
npou him. But 1 put this forward publicly in order that if he thinks fit be may avail 
of it. He will know iu ailvance that we are prepared to accept it.** 

Goveruraent*s Excise Policy Attacked. 

On the 22ND MABGH the demand of Bs. 22,98,000 for Excise was fuHher 
discussed. The Swarajists and Mahomedans condemned the policy of the Government 
scheme leading to total prohibition in a short time. The demand was carried witbont 
any cut. The demand of Bs, 22,98,000 under registration was also granted without 
out. The next demand of Bs. 13,85,000 for expenditure under education transferred 
was taken up. Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Government*8 Education Policy Criticised. 

On the 23BD MABCH, after a heated debate lasting for full two hours, in which 
the education policy of the Government with reference to the appointment of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University was severely criticised, the House passed 
the total dimaiid of Bs. J,1H, 85,000 providal for education by 61 votes to 2. Swarajtsls 
did nor. vote. The surprise of the evening was the speech of Mr. J. L. Banner jee 
who defended the Vice-Chancelior and twitted the Swarajists that they were olamonring 
because the monopoly of a particular party iu the University was now broken. 

Mr. Oaten, Director of Public Instruction, made a statement denying 4hc charge 
that there had been any attempt on his part to officialise the University : 

The Swarajists lieadcd by Mr. Saiat Ch. Bose and Dr. B. C. Bay, maintained that 
an attempt to officialise the University bad been going on since the year 1928 when 
Sir Asbutosh Mukerjee, in a letter to His Excellency Lord Lytton, pointed out that 
the Government did not want an independent man as Vico-Obanccllor but one Who 
could carry out the mandate of the Government and act as the spy of the Govepttment. 

The Minister for Education was not taken to task by the House as the members all 
agreed that all these things happened biforo ho assumed office, but they warned him 
to be cautious as grave danger was ahead. Incidentally the House in one voice 
asked the Minister to introduce a bill to reform the University on the Hues of the 
rfcommendaiions of the Sadler Commission. 

The Hon*ble Mr. B. Chakra varti, in reply, assured the House that hie ^intUDilon 
was to introduce a proper bill which would meet requirements of the attoation. 

The Conncil then ad jumed to meet on the next day the 24TH KABCH When it 
discussed demands for grants under the head ** Mcdiial.*’ 

The Governor’s Bpeeeb. 

On the 26TH MABCH the Swarajists in « body abstained from attending the duunoil 
when His Excellency Lord Lytton prorogued the Council and hado ''faiowull to Mm 
members and throogh them to the people they representid. In the oour«4i< hii apueeh Mie 
Ezoellency said 
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** The period in which we have been hrooght together and worked either in 
agreement or in opposition to each other has been a transitional period in which 
some bare tried to proye the yalae and the others the futility of the present constitution. 
1 reoognise that both hare been sincere. It will be my endeavour, when 1 return 
to England, to be equally sincere and to interpret as fairly as 1 can to my own 
countrymen both the merits and defects of the system of Government which, after 
lull enquiry in this country they hoped, would bo found suited to the exiitJng 
conditions. 1 trust yon will agree that 1 have rightly interpreted the faota o( the 
situation, if 1 tell them that, while all parties in India desire the main principle of 
the British constitution to be applied in this country as nearly as possible, no 
constitution is likely to be acceptable which proceeds on the assumption that 
political oenditions in India are similar to those which < xist in Great Britain. Equally 
no eonstitution is likely to woik well which is based more upon an abstract political 
than on a study of the actual conditions of the country. The e xistenco of an Execu- 
tive, which cannot be removed by the legislature and of a Legiblatuie which cannot 
be removed by the Exeontlve. is not calculated to produce harmony between the two, 
and without harmony bQtwe(.>ii the Legislature and the Executive efficient governmeut 
is impossible. To ensure harmony an elected Legislalnre requires an Exeegtive 
responsible to it and removable by it and an irrimovable Executive requi«t*a a nomina- 
ted Legislature. A system which secures the supremacy of the Executive, not by the 
suppoit of the Legislature but by exercise of an over-riding authority, is not, I tnink, 
pjcviug the best preparation for full responsible goveroment. 


Provincial Conti ibution. 

“ It will be ngrfcd, 1 think, by all that w'c have had a difficult machine lo work 
and the machine has been more difficult to wmk in Bengal than ehewhere, because 
of the inequitable financial basis on which the new Government was established iu 
this provinoe. The Meston Settlement has been a mill-stone round the nroks of 
sneoessive Governments, rendered all the heavier by the period of trade depression 
which followed the inauguration of the Beforms The remission ef all provinoial 
oontributlonp, which we are promised In the neat future, will not help, but only 
accentuate the handioap which has been placed upon Bengal ; for, the inequity 
consisted not in the amount of our contribution to the Government of India, but la 
the inadequacy of the sources of revenue, made available to the province. Those who 
criticise the failure of the Reforms in Bengal, must not, therefore, ascrito it to any 
special perversity in the Bengali race, but should recognise that, apart from the 
effects of the constitution itself, which Bengal has shared in common with other parts 
of India, this province has been placed under a handicap peculiar to itself. 


Plea for Political Education. 

“The Reserved Departments of the Government have suffered because they are 
reserved and therefore attractive targets for criticifm and the Transferred Departments 
have suffered because there was no money for their development. There has b^n 
little attraction to the political parties to undertake responsibility for administering 
the departments that could not bo adequately developed and party unity has been 
iropaiiTd by the rivalry of individual ambitions. Such conditions have facilitated 
political blackmail and led to charges of corruptioi), evils w liioh must attributed 
not to the country but to the system. In Great Britain during the evolution of the 
constitution, in the 17th and 18th centuries, when powerful families contended for 

power, similar evils were prevalent to a far greater extent. The remedy was found 

in the extension of the franchise and in the giowtb of organised political parti«)s. 
The same remedy will no doubt, be found in India, but an extension of education 
is an indispensable preliminary to the first and adequate resources for the development 
of local nerds are necessary for the second. During the life-time of this oounoiL a 
iww Parliamentary Commission will arrive in India to study the experience of 
the eight or niim years and to hear opinions from all sections of the population 
^garding the alterations, if any, which are desirable in the comtitntion of 1919 
During that enquiry you will have an opportunity of explaining the past and of 
rewmmending changes in the future. May I suggest to you, in the oa^oitv which 

I have asked yen to allow me to to assume to-day, that the larger the measure of 

agreement you can secure, the greater will be the value of the evidenoe yon oan aiva 
on both thm points f It is for this reason that I have ventured to express an onini m 
on some of the larger Issues involved in the framing of a constitution in order that 
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in the time that remains, joo may be considering these Issues and crystallising 
opinion npon them**. 

flinda-Moslem Unity. 

Conolnding, His ExcelUnoy referred to the problem of Hindn-Moslem unity and 
said that the two communities were equally divided in the province ; but to eay that 
the rivalry was an insuperable obstacle to any oonstitutional advance would be 
absurd, but to ignore altogether such a fundamental fact would be equally foolish. 
He welcomed the felh.wship Movement, The only road to peace, said Lord Lytton, 
which offers any hope of saccess, is the one which the late Mr. C. B, Das tried to 
follow and which 1 have equally tried to follow in the formation of the Ministries, 
namely, the organisation of paities on political rather than on communal lines. How 
best to frame a democratic constitution, which will facilitate this object, and, whilst 
safeguarding the due representation of all, make the representatives answerable to a 
mixed rather than to a communal electorate is, then fore, anot her issue which 1 
commend to your special consideration. If the leading men of all parties ami all 
communities in Bengal will concentrate their attention npon this problem, with which 
they are so especially qualified to deal,, instead of waiting for outside suggestions, 
which each can criticise from their respective points of view, I feel sure that a solution 
will be found even before the Parliamentary Commission arriver, and in that case 
Bengal will justify the claim it is proud to make of leading the political thought of 
India. The suggestion that the British Farliamrnt must decide the time and form of 
each successive stage in the development of the Indian constitution is often resented 
in this countiy and in one sense very natnrally resented. But, genth men, there is 
no need to wait for Parliament if yon can yourFelvcs find a solution o! the admitted 
difiBonltirs which beset tie path of constitutional tlcvelopmnnt. The ratification by 
Parliament of an agreement reached in this country wonld be an easy matter and 
involve no humiliation. It Is only attempts to force prematurely a one-sided solution 
by violence and intimidation that bring strife and humiliation. In oonolnsion, 1 
desire to assure you that nothing which has happened during my term of office in 
this province has at all shaken my faith in the necessity for developing the Indian 
constitution as rap dly as possible on lines which will provide for national expression. 
1 have found the difficulties to be greater than 1 knew before 1 came here, but 
difficulties are made to be overcome. It is the test of statesmanship to recognise 
them and with unwearying patience and nndiminisbed faith to overcome them. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Third Bombay Legislative Council under the Reforms Act met at Bombay <m 
the 18TH FEBRUARY 1927. The business of the House on this day oonsisted of 
ewearing in of Members and the ckotion uf Mr. Dehlavi as President. Next dayi 
the 19th instant the business of the House included an adjourment motion whioh 
was disallowed and the election of Rao Bahadur Sambli as Vice-President. 

The Governor's Opening Speech. 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY addressing the members of the Council His Eaoellenoy 
the Governor noted with satisfaction the much greater interest taken by the eleotort 
during the last election than on the previous occasion as was clear from the nnm* 
ber of votes cast. 

Referring to Dr. Paranjpye's new office, he felt sure that the members would 
congratulate him and would realise that not only would India benefit by the ability 
and experience which he would bring to the India Council, but that Bombay would 
have on it a representative fully acquainted with the needs of the Presidency.^ His 
Government had suffered a great and uni’xpt^ctcd loss ; but while Dr. Paranjpye's 
departure was a loss to them his services in London would be a great gain to India 
in general and to Bombay in particular during the next five years which were fraught 
with so much importance. 

Coming to the budget His Excellency remarked that a deficit of !Eb. 50 lakhs in 
Bombay's budget for 1927-28 was approximately equal to the amount of provincial 
contribution to the Government of India, so that but for what they bad to pay away 
to assist the finances of the Central Government, they bad in fact a budget whioh was, 
balanced. His Excellency reiterated that the Meston Award bad a very injurious and, 
to his mind, unfair effect on Bombay*8 finanoes. It was impossible, be continued 
without serious detriment to essential services and irreparable damage to the security of 
law and order and to the nation building services^ to red nee expenditnre further than 
had already been done. 

*'My Government does not feel justified in asking the Council to vote any farther 
tazatinn in order to enable us to meet our liability to the Government of India and 
we are fortunate iu being able for the tlm^ being to meet the excess from the savings. 
We do not do this without a misgiving, but with the oonfidunce that a revision of the 
settlement coupled with some return of trade prosperity will enable us to continue to 
provide for the inhabitants of this Presidency those services to which they are 
uocustomed and to whioh they have a right.*' 

Regarding the agricultural situation. His Excellency assured the members, it was 
unlikely a situation of a very serious character would arise. Dealing with the roads, It 
would appear to him desirable that before any Central Road Board for India was set up 
full enquiry should be made into the question as to whether at any rate for a few years 
to come, development of roads should nvt be solely a question for local Governments and 
before any decision was arrived at, every presidency and province including Indian 
States should be consulted. 

Concluding, His Excellency said that no one at present could forecast tbo constitution 
of the next elected Council, for during the life of the present Council the Statutory 
Commission would visit India and it might be that the recommendations of that 
Commission would have received Statutory sanction. So, the next Council might be 
a very different one. He did not mention this with any idea of suggesting tbat it 
should in any way influence the action of the members. On the contrary, be would 
urge tbenr to do as they bad done in the past, namely, to voice their views freely 
and booeltJy and consistently carry out their obligation to their oonstitnents and 
their country. Judging by the past six years it might trnly be said that the mem- 
bers of the Bombay Council had endeavoured to work the reforms, however limited 
in tbeir scope and difficult in their application in many respeots the statute might 
appear to some of them. That was the right spirit and the presidency had every 
season to be proud of its elected representatives, ' 
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Budget for 1927-28* 

Afttfr the GoTrinoi*e epeeoh, Sir C. V. MchU, the Finance Ifemberi presented the 
Budget for 1927-28. In the conrse of hid speech he said : — 

The opening balance of the year 1926*27 was estimated at Bs. 664 lakhs which 
was expected to be reduced at the end of the year to Bs. 474 lakhs due to revenup 
deceit of Bs. 76 lakhs and deficit of 116 lakhs under capital and debts' section. 
The reTenno nnder the former head was Bs. 1,632 lakhs and expenditure 1,607 and 
under the latter head receipts were Bs. 817 lakhs and disbarsemehts Bs. 432 lakhs. 
For the next year the revenue under revenue account is estimated at Bs. 1,608 
lakhs and cxpendicinre Bs. 1,668 lakhs leaving a deficit of Bs. 60 lakhs, while 
nnder debt deposits and advances receipts are Us. 369 lakhs and disbursements 
Bs. 428 lakhs with deficit of Es. 64 lakhs. The deficit of Bs. 76 lakhs, continued the 
Finance Member, was principally made up of decrease in rovonne under three best 
revenue-earning heads. Land Bevenue, Excise and Stamps. The decrease under the 
first head was due to unfavourable seasonal conditions and even larger snspensions 
and remissions would have to be given, than had been estimated when the budget 
was made. Under Excise the fall was explained by the experiment of trying a system 
of simultaneons actions which, however, had not yielded the expected resnlts though 
the cost to the State was certainly exorbitant. The third head, Stamps, had suffered 
owing to depression in trade. 

Coming to the Development Department transactions which were not included 
in the figures given above. Sir Chunilal said that an additional subsidy of 7 and a half 
lakhs had been provided for in the budget for next year to meet estimated loss on 
BUlnrban rchemes. The activities of the department had been onitailed but it was 
extremely diflScult to make any reliable estimate of (be loss. The department had put 
down what it considered liquidation value. This loss amounting to Bs, 111 lakhs 
was proposed to be covered by a subsidy of Bs. 7 and a half lakhs from general 
revenues to meet both interest and sinking fund charges on a 60 years basis. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member referred to economy in public expenditure and 
said that in every country the Victorian ideal of letting the people do everything for 
themselves was being abandoned and the activities of the Government were extending 
in directions which were not only not contemplated before but where inierfcrenoe of 
Government was resented as objectionable. That the process of retrenchment oonld 
be carried on indefinitely and that it was possible to put limit on public expenditure 
would, he thought, be belied by the experience o! every member who bad taken part 
in Municipal or Local Board administration. Sir Chunilal quoted figures to refute 
tile statement that reserved departments were allowed to obtain major part of the 
revennps, while the transferred departments were starving. 

While the expendituie on the latter had increased by over Bs. 46 lakhs, expendi- 
ture on the former had actually gone down by Bs. 16 lakhs. 

Turning next to the criticism that per capita revenue and expenditure in Bombay 
was tlie highest, the Finance Member justified high per capita taxation on the ground 
of largeness of the area administered together with the comparative spar^eness of the 
population and the high incidence of salary owing to Bombay being more urbaniset] 
aiMl industrialised than any other province in India. The necessity of a higher cost 
of administration in this presidency was conclusively demonstrated by the fact that 
district municipalities, which were entirely controlled by elected representatives had 
also to spend more per head of the population in Bombay than other piovinces. fhe 
five lakhs provided in the budget for expenditure on roads, said Sir Chunilal, was all 
that the provinces* attenuated resources could afford until the Centra] Gavernment 
was in a position to release a portion of the motor and petrol taxation to be shared 
in or ntili8«*d by (he province. 

He concluded with an appeal to the House to approach their work informed by 
the principle of deciding each question on its merits inasmuch as the poiicy of persis- 
tence in unreasoned and continnocs opposition must indirectly tend to bring in the 
eviJa of oommunalism and time-serving expediency, 

Dieeueeion of the Budget. « 

On the 22ND FEBBUABY led by Mr. Lalji NABAINJI th: opposition groups deli- 
vered a strong attack on the Government’s financial policy when the general discussion of 
the Budget was taken up, Severe oirtioism was direct^ to the policy of inonrriug< big 
debts expenditure on the Backbav scheme apd . the development programme gnd 
settlement, 
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Ifr. La]]! referred at the oateet to the Soath Afrtoan agreement and enremad 
mtisfaoiion at the amicable understand ing arrived at. He thanked the Union uofern* 
ment for the assfetano^ rendered to the Indian Delegation in arriving at the agreement* 

Proceeding to disenss the budget Mr. Lalji said that he was gratified at the appoint* 
ment of an Indian Finance Member, but was surprised at the remark made by him in 
presenting the budget that the debts of the Bombay Governm^.nt were less than two years* 
ordinary revenue and had been incurred for produotive purposes. He considered such a 
statement an apology for the untenable financial policy of the Government. He appealed 
to the House to prevent the Government from spending the presidenoy*s revenue in the 
Baokbay scheme. He suggested that the deficit be wiped off by reducing top heavy 
expenditure. Why should not the Government for instance reduce one Executive Oonn* 
cillorship and one Ministership f 

Mr. B. T. DESA1, Swarajist, said that he had been pained to read in the Finance 
Member's speech presenting the Budget who suggested that the policy of the Swarajists 
encouragM commonalism. There was no occasion for msking snob a oritioism of a party 
whose programme the Finance Member had not the sense to understand 

Sir Josep KEY said that much of the oritioism that had been heard was due to the fhet 
that members appeared to have forgotten that Bombay had been passing through a, period 
of depression. The only criticism which was rosonable was that there had not been 
enough retrenchment. In this pai ticaiar, the Finance Member should endeavour to do 
bis best. After a few more speeches the House adjoarned. 

Neit day, the 23RD FEBRUARY, when the general discussion on the Budget was 
resumed, Mr. B. V. JADHAV, cx-Minister, took exception to the remarks of the Finance 
Member in his budget speech about comniunalism and said that oommnnalism was not of 
recent growth. 

Mr. E. F. Nariman : Whom are you lecturing to 7 

Mr. Pahalajani : Is the subject of oommnnalism before the House, Sir f 

President : Where remarks relating to eommunalism are concerned I have to be 
particularly careful. The Hon'ble mem&r is replying to certain remarks of the Finance 
Member about eommunalism. He is in order. 

Mr. Jadhav resuming his address said that the essence of the financial problem was 
the lot of the agriculturist and ail the attention and resources of the Government should be 
devolcd to its betterment. 

Mr. OHATFIEfjD tried to disabuse the members' minds of the Impression they 
seemed to entertain that the whole Presidency was in the grip of famine, VHiatever 
distress there was was only in some parts of the Presidency where there had htsa scarcity 
of w.iter due to partial failure of the raius. That, was nothing unusnal. The Government 
were quite alive to the seriousness of the situation ami preparerl to do all to relieve distress. 

Mr ANGADI suggested that the Government ought to be able to carry on with less 
number of Ministers and Executive Counciilors. 

Mr. J. L. RIEU, Revenue Member, explained in detail the steps the Government had 
taken in tackling the agricultural situation. Revenue collections were being made with 
very great care and consideration. 

Moulvi Rafinddin AHMED maintained that so far as Muslims of the Preeidency 
were concerned there wras no eommunalism about them. It was not right to say that 
eommunalism was the result of separate electorates. Formerly the Government need to 
nominate Muslims to represent Muslim interests. Now the community elected its own 
representatives which was an improvement. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, Chamber of Commerce, appealed to the House to develop 
provincial patriotism and stand by the Government in their fight against the Meston 
Settlement. The House then adjourned. 

Excise Minister's Statement. 

Onthe24TH FEBRUARY Mr. G. B. PBADHaN, the Excise Minister, explained, 
the Government's excise policy. Since 1920-21, he said, as a resnlt of the policy of 
rationing, consumption had come down so far as ooantry liquor was concerned In 
regard to foreign liqnor, provincial Governments did not enjoy sufficient control.* He 
declared that every effort was b«ing made to enforce a policy of prohibition. The 
Government were determined to go forward with the policy at as rapid a pace as possible. 
Nevertheless, two members speaking on prohibition oritioiied the Government*s policy 
and deplored that very little had been done towards enforcement of complete prohibitiep, ^ 
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The Oovmneiit'B adnoatioaftl policy was alio ttioiigly oritieiaed by Shan Saheb 
Abdol LATIF Sfl^K who said that the portfolio had been entruated to Sinlaters who 
were nnnilndfal of Mnslim educational intereata and cared only for Brahmin edacationi 
IfamthI education or Gujarati education. 

Explaining the Goyemment^a poaition regarding the need for retrenchment on which 
many membera had spoken, the HOME MEBtBBB declared that outa in the Police Depart- 
ment alone had been carried out to the extent ot over Ra. 12 lakha recurring expenditure. 
After such aweeping reduction, a. atrong demand came from the public and the preaa 
for increase in police eatabliahment, particularly in the north of the city, where develop- 
ment was being retarded by inanfficient police force. In the face of anoh a situation, it 
waa diiBcnlt to make any further retrenchment. 

Replying to the debate Sir Chun ilal MEHTA, the Finance Member, asked the house 
to remember in criticising him that the Finance Member of a provincial Government 
which is a subordinate administration with many statutory obligations, was not free 
to do anything he liked. He waa subject to many limitations of the system he had to deal 
with. Referring to his remarks on the Bwarajya Party, which had been criticised at great 
length, Sir Obunilal said his intention was only to invite the attention of the House 
to the directions along which the party's programme led the people. He had, however, 
no hesitation to concede that he owed his present position as the Finance Member to the 
fact that he was a member of the public and also to the fact that the public demand 
for participation in the actual administration had its effect on authorities. Coming to 
the budget, he repudiated the charge of himself being referred to as a Baniya. He 
accepted the designation and said that he would do his best to bring to bear the Indian 
point of view with all the skill attributed to a Baniya on the administration of the 
finances of the presidency. 

The Budget discussion then terminated and (he House adjourned. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 

Oa the 2fiTH FEBRUARY the Government and the opposition came to grips and 
nltimately the Government won. A bill further to amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay 
Amendment) Act 1922 waa bdora the Housa. Moving the Bill, the Finanoe Member 
explained that the object of the Bill was to mak^ the Act permanent. .The Act 
was passed for the purpose of increasing the revenue of the Government, and was to 
remain in operation for fonr years and if, at the end of that period, the financial position 
still made it necessary, its life was to be extended, A Bdl to make the Act permanent 
was introduced last year, but the Council agreed to the extension of the Act only by one 
year. The result of five years' experionc.) ha i proved the neceasiry of retention of the 
revisod soale of fees enacted in the measure. The rejection of the Bill by the House, 
oontinnod Sir Chnnilal, would mean a loss to the Government of about Rs. 20 lakhs. 
By making the Act permanent, Bombay would only be coming into line with other 
provinces where the stamp duty was revisjd at about the same time as in Bombay but was 
made permanent at the enhanced rate. 

Opposition to the Bill was mainly b^sed on two conditions that no more money 
shonld be given to the Government inasmnoh as it had not spent its resonrees in the past 
and that the duty proposed to be made permanent would fall heavily on the poor people 
more than the richer classes. The house rejacted the Swarajist motion for postponement 
of consideration of the Bill till the next sessipn and passed its first reading by 62 to 27. 
Yhc second and third readings were also passed. The House then adjourned. 

Demand for Supplementary Grants. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY a number of supplementary grants were discussed and 
passe i in the Oounoi). One of them was a demand for Bs. 10,000 excess expenditure in 
connection with elections. The Home Member explained that the increase of Bs. 10,000 
over the estimate was necessitated by larger nnmber of electors who polled and larger 
number of polling booths. In the course of disouesion, members drew attention to 
many defects and shortoomiugs of the voters' list. The House then agreed to the grant. 

Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act. 

The Home Member then mOved that tb^ Bill farther to amend the Aden Civil and 
OriminalJastioe Act be read for the first time. The object of the Bill was to appoint a 
judicial assistant to the resident at Aden who would be able to exercise in oases referred 
to him all powers of the resident with a view t« relieve the latter of at least a greater 
part othia civil judicial work. The first reading waa pasted, Swara^iata supporting 
Ibe Bieainre. The Bill was then proposed to be read a second time, 
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Mr. Amritalal Sheth mored an amendment that the Bill be feferred to a select 
committee of nine. The amendment was carried and the bonae adjourned. 

Citj Monioipalites Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 28TH FBBBUABY the House passed a Bill further to amend the Bombay City 
Municipalities Act 1925. The object of the Bill was to give power to the Government 
to extend beyond the period prescribed by Section 24 of the Act and up to date not later 
than 81st Dumber 1927, the life of au expiring Municipality or of a municipality whose 
term bad expired validating all acts and proceedings done by the latter municipality as 
from date of its original term of office. When the section referred to was inserted in the 
Act, it was expected that time given to newly constituted borough municipalities would 
be sufficient to enable them to digest rules for holding of new elections. But this ex- 
pectation had not been realised and the present measure was found necessary. 

The next motion the Council considered was the acquisition of the sailors home and 
plans for proposed new Council Hall be approved and 8 lakhs and thirty-thousand be 
spent on work of building proposition which was moved by the Finance Member and it 
evoked considerable hostile criticism especially from Mr. J. C. Bwamiuathan who^ as 
representative of the cultivators, would much rather sit under a banyan tree and legislate 
t^n squander as much as 8 and a hail lakhs on acquisition of new hall.” The proposition 
was eventually passed. The Council then adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Demande. 

Demand Under Land Revenue. 

Voting on demands for grants in the Council commenced on the Ist March 1928. 
The first demand taken was under the head Land Kcveiiue. The debate on this demand 
continued till the 8HD MARCH when Rau 8aheb D. R. Desai moved that the provision 
of Rs. 61,86,000 for revenue collection be reduced by seven lakhs. He appealed to the 
Government not to enforce coliectiou wherever famine conditions prevailed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. W. B. Mukadan, whip of the Congress party, said that the 
situation was so serious mat some agticuitunsis were borrowing at the rate of four 
annas per rupee per month. He even knew of an instance in which a farmer was obliged 
to go to the humiliating extent of pledging his womenfolk. Though the last was an 
extreme example, it. neverthekts indicated the extent of the evil. 

After further discussion the motion was thrown out and the Council adjourned. 

On the 4TH MARCH, the Council passed the demand of nearly Rs. 52 lakhs under 
the head Land Revenue alter all ul the neany 60 motions for either xedootion or omission 
of provisions were withdrawn or lost in the course of yesterday and to-day. 

Demand under Irrigation. 

On the suggestion of Sir Joseph Kay (Chamber of Commeroe) the House agreed to 
postpone till 7th March consideration of the motions for cuts in grants for development 
feohemes. Demands for coustruction and irrigation works were then taken up. Mr. 
Cowasii Jebangir, General Momber, at the outset maiie a statement on the progress made 
in Bukkur Barrage works. The lirst motion for a out in the demand was moved by Mr. 
G. 1. Patel who wanted that provision of Rs. 24 lakhs for special tools and plants should 
be reduced by Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. B, T. Desai, Bwarajist, demanded au inquiry into the complaint so that the 
presidency might be saved from a repetition of the history of tha Backbay Reclamation 
Boheme. The Chief Bngincer in charge of the Bukkur Barrage explained that during 
the three and a half years of his regime only three engines costing about Rs. 6,000 were 
found inefficient and thrown inio the store room. They were working against time and 
bad, therefore, to employ labour-saving and time-saving machinery as much as possible. 

After farther disonssion the motion was put and lost and the house adjourned. 

The Bukkur Barrage Scheme. 

On the 5TH MARCH discussion was resumed on cuts under construction and irrigg 
tion works. Mr. Pahalajani moved that the total amount of Rs. 1,53,88,600 be reduced by 
Be. 68,88,000. This provided an oppoituniiy lor the general criticism of the Bukkur Barrage 
construction works in which aa sections of the House joined. Several members gave 
expression of apprehensions that there were many defepts in the carrying oat of work. 
Allegations ol waste and irregularity were made and a strong plea was pnt forward for 
the appointmeiit of aa expert Committee to iufestigate the present state of afhlrs and 
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tej before the pnblio the ezeot condition in which the scheme was. Criticism was 
particularly directed to what was described an extravagant scale on which bungalows had 
been built for the conyenience of officers engaged on the works. The Sukkur Barrage 
scheme, it was cuntended, would, if successful, be not only to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay but also to that of the Government of India, it was only proper 
therefore that the Government of India should bear a pirt of the expenditure on it. 

Mr, Wiles, Finance Secretary, Mr. Harrison and the Chief Engineer replied on 
behalf of the (Government and assail members that strictest control was being eztroised 
on every item of expenditure and the position of the sobemo was very satisfactory, The 
Chief Engineer denied that bungalows were in any sense luxurious and said that even 
after completion of works, these wonld be in use as residence of officers in charge of the 
eobeme. 

Farther disenssion was adjonrned till the 7TH MARCH when Mr. Pabalajani, reply- 
ing to the debates, re-iterated the demand for a committee of enquiry into the Sukkur 
Barrage Works. 

The General Member, on behalf of the Government, admitted that the wurk had been 
18 months behind scheduled time, but in. big schemes like the Sukkur Barrage some 
delay was possible. The oonstruction of canals was progressing at a very satisfactory 
speed and irrigation could be commenced in the hot weather of lSi81. The dredgers, it 
was true, had not done what was expected of them but that bad not impeded the progress. 
The Government had no objection to a committee being appointed as suggested to 
scrutinise the woiks and the officers in charge would give it all help they could. The 
motion was put and lost. 

Demand under Excise* 

The Government’s Excise policy then came under disenssion when a number of cuts 
were proposed in the demand lor about Ks. 62 lakhs made by tbe Excise Minister, The 
debate evoked declaration from the Finance Member that several distil ItrieS bad becu 
closed and every effort was being made to enforce the declared policy of prohibition. A.l 
motions for outs were lost and finally the house touk np discussion on a out of one lakh in 
tbe whole demand which raised the qustion of policy. After a few speoebes the discus- 
sion was adjourned. 

Bombay Development Schemes. 

On tbe 8TH MARCH an important statement on the activities of tbe Development 
Department was made by Mr. Cowasji Jehangir, General Member, in moving the 
demand lor Re. 66 lakhs for development sohemes in Bombay. With ngard to the 
Beolamatlon he said that tbe Government had accepted the Mcars Committee’s 
recommendations to complete Blocks 1, 2, 3 and 7, but tbe Government would fully 
abide by the Council’s opinion regarding the woik on Block 6. Dealing with tbe recent 
accident to tbe dredger, Sir George Lloyd, he said that the committee which had inquired 
into it had foind that no individual was responsible for it^ The dredger was covered 
by insurance, bnt the company with whom the insurance was placed had not yet 
accepted liability. Meanwhile, \KOik on Block 7, which was interrupted by tbe accident, 
has been continued with the help of the Kaiu, As for suburban schemes, about Rs. 7 
and one half lakhs wonld have to be provided for meeting losses on them. In oonclu- 
sion be annonneed (hat the Government of India bad agreeii to reduce the interest 
charged in 1921 22 of Re. 168 and one half lakhs from 6 and one fourth to 4 and 
three fourth per cent, and to deduct the loan from tbe cost of Block 8 of Back Bay 
which is to be banded over to the military authorities. He also announced that the 
Development Directorate had been taken under direct control by the Government. 

Sir Joseph Kay moved a out of about Bs. 21 and one half lakhs in the Bs. 43 lakhs 
provided for Back Bay and pleaded for abandonment of the work on Block 6* The 
motion was widely supported. 

Tbe discussion was oontined on the next day the 9TH MARCH when all speakers 
expressed strong opposition to filling Block Vi on the ground, chiefly, that it would not 
find a ready market when reclaimed, seeing that all tbe land already there had not been 
taken np. 

Tbe Government member replying reiterated the assuiance that the Government wore 
prepared to abide by the Council's decision as to the work on Block Yl. 

Bir Joseph’s motion was pressed to a division and earned by 68 against 28. 

The House then considered tte reduction Be, 1 in the total demand for development 
proposed by Mr. Lai ji Naranji. Mr. Lalji criticised the policy and working of tbe Develop- 
ment Department, which he obaracterieed aa a **ffand on tbe Conncil and tbe public/’ 
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which had had the effect of mortgaging the progress of the Presidency for about two 
decades. The motion was defeated by a large majority. 

The Administration of Aden. 

On the lOTH MARCH surprise was expressed by the Home Member at the settlement 
announced in the Assembly regarding tho future administration of Aden, The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, he said, aid not, in view of that settlement . propose to proceed with 
the second reading of the Bill further to amend the Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act 
el 1884. During the first reading of the Bill a few days ago he and ilie Chief becretary 
had no reason to suppose that this Uccisiou was imminent, i'ho fact that the Govern- 
ment of India had permitted the Bombay Government to proceed with the Bill showed 
that this decision was not expected. As to what the nature ot the future administration 
of Aden was going to be was not known to the Government of Bombsy beyond what 
had appeared in nan spapers and it was obvious that many of the details in regard to 
that administration nad not been settled. Xhe Home Mem bur added that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay would press their claims in regard to the expenditure recently incurred 
by them. 

Demand under Excise. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the excise policy of the Government and had not 
concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the IITH MARCH, replying to the debate, the lion. Mr. G. B. Pradhan, 
Excise Minister, leiteiated that the Government aid nut propose to go back ou 
their deoJaied policy. Beveral of the rcoommendatious of the Excise Committee had 
been given effect to. Steps which the Governmeub hail so lur taken were rationing, 
reduction in the rumber of shops, bringing otwn the sirungih of liquor, iuortasiug 
the Btill-buad duty on hemp drugs and opium. They iiad also curtailed the hours 
of sale. CJobs sefiing foreign liquor had been brought under control hy the imposi- 
tion of vend fee. The Government were anxious that people should not go in for 
cheap foreign liquor in the place of country liquor. The main difficulty was bringing 
the native Btates in line with the prohibition policy adopted by the Government. 
As a result of the fall in revenue, many of these btates were Ciumouring and the Govern- 
ment were trying to secure their Excise rights by paying more oompeusatiou. The most 
effective method by furthering the policy of prohibition was to make the tax ou liquor 
as high as possible without stimulating illicit production to a di gree which would increase 
instead of diminishing the total consumption and wiihout diuwing people to suhstiiute 
drugs and other harmful form of liquor. The Government were not anxious to continue 
this form of raising revenue if otner ways and means couia he found whicu would ihruw 
the buiden ou bioad shoulders and Uut on the shoulders ol the poor. 

Mr. PatePs motion to reduce the demand uuuer Excise from Rh, 51 Jakhs was 
then put and lost and the total demand was carried. 

Demand under Education. 

The House then took np the demand under the head Education and proceeded to 
discuss the policy of the Government with reference to the Kuiopean cducaiion. 

Alter animated ditcussiou the Uouucil threw out Mr. BhivdasanPs token motion 
for a cut of one rupee in the demand for Bs, 7 Jakhs for European education in 
the presidency. The mover said that his motion was iuieudcd to record the protest of too 
House against the system by which the subject of European education was kept beyond 
the pale of popular control. The House then adjourned. 

On the 12TH MARCH the discussion ou grants for education was continued. Rao 
Saheb Dr. Patii moved a cut of Rs. one lakh from Rs. 7 Jakhs provided for Government 
Arts Colleges and complained that the Govcrnmeui was spending more in higher educa- 
tion and starving primary education. Ou the Education Minister's explanation that 
local bodies had been asked to snbmit schemes lor the progress of primary education 
and these the Government would consider and sanction, the Rao baheb withdrew the 
motion. 

A motion for a cut of Bs 61,000 for inter-science classes at the Deccan College, Poona, 
evoked considerable discussion. Bupporiers of the motion argued that it was not fair to 
give artificial support to any institution and complained that the claims of Dharwar 
College had nut been considered, it was also maintained that the b'ergoson College had 
science claases already and there was no urgent need for opening similar classes in the 
Deccan College. Opposition to the motion ran on communal lines. One Muslim member 
deoiared that there was grepl demand for intcr-science classes in the Deccan College gs 
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Midiomcdan Btpdtihta were ki^pt away from the Fergneon College, Bioce the intention of 
the Brahmins who controlled the latter was to keep Mabomedans nnedooated so that they 
might nod compete with them. The motion was eventnally withdrawn. 

The House then prooeeded to ditcues the total grant ot about Be. 2 crores for Educa- 
tion— Trausferred. The Ooverumeut was subjected to severe critichm on the score of 
having tiansferred the responsibility for primary education to local bodies who were hardly 
capable either financially or otherwise to bear the burden. The diseassion was adjourned. 

Administration of Aden. 

On the 14Tfl MaBCH Mr. A. Sheth moved an adjournment of the House to oou- 
sider the tiansfer of Aden to the Imperial (lovernment and voiced the resentment felt by 
the membeis at the failure of the Government of India to consult the Bombay Government 
or the Council before reaching a decision. The motion called forth a statement on behalf 
of the Government of Bombay fn m Sir Chunilal Mehta who put the House in possession 
of certain information on the subject which had been communicated to the Govt^rnment. 
Firstly, the transfer related purely to military and political matters. The civil administra- 
tion would continue to be in the hands of the Government of India and it was understood 
that Aden would continue to be as at present part of British India, Military and political 
administration of the settlement, continued Sir Chunilal, were never the concern of the 
Bombay Government as relations with neighbouiiug powers or authorities and with 
Enroptan powers who had interest in that region were not in their charge or of concern 
to the Bombay Government in whose position therefore the decision announced made no 
change. In view of the explanation, the motion was withdrawn. 

Demand under Education. 

The Minister for Education then announced that he was considering the appointment 
shortly ot a Comihittee to go into the curricula of primary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion with a view to co-ordinate these courses and to give them a vocational bins. In 
regard to the woiking of the primary Education Act., he bad issued instructions to 
ofiiceiB in bis department not to work the act in a harsh manner, but so as to give the 
local bodies as much freedom of action as possible in all domestic matteis. The demand 
for education was then unanimously passed. 

Demand under Agriculture. 

Ihe House then took up discussion of the demand for 25 lakhs for agriculture and 
rose foi' the day before concluding it. 

On the I5TH MARCH Sir Chunilal Mehta, speaking on the demand under the bead 
agiicnltuie oi Bs. 25 lakhs, admitted that there was a big gap in the requirements of the 
agriculiuribis while there wus no agency to supply the co-opei alive movement coiiui- 
bnling about six crores out of seasonal needs of agriculturists amounting to 25 crores. 
There was, iheiefore, some truth in the complaints from the cultivators that large areas 
of lands were lying nneuitivated for lack of funds and when this was brought to his 
notice in Ehandtsh, the complaint was investigated by a committee and the maximum 
limit of the borrowing of the cultivators in these parts was raised from 300 to 600 rupees. 
There were several tracts in the presidency where the cultivators could safely be given 
more loans than at present and provincial og-operativo banks had largo sums of money 
which ov;Uid be utilised for the purpose. 

Mr, G. B. Fradban, Minister for Agriculture, said that the whole question of fragmenta- 
tion of boldiugs was under investigation by the Government. The total demand was 
then made. 

Demand Under Public Health. 

The demand for Bs. 21 lakhs under public health was disoussed at length. Mr. 
Bhlvdasani complained that Gnjarat did not receive a fair treatment in the matter of 
grants for woixs relating to public health. After further disonssion, the demand was 
made in lull and the House adjourned. 

Hon-oflicial Bills Introduced. 

On the 16TH MARCH a number of non-official bills were introduced. Out of eight 
bills ioimally introduced two related to the President's salary, one of them seeking to 
reduce it ficm Bs. 3,000 to Bs. 3,000 and the other allowing him a salary only so long 
as he devoted the whole time to the business of the Council. The third bill moved by 
Mr. J. Addymau bad tbe object of enabling the Government to authorise the Western 
India Tnif Cjub to permit tbe presence on the race-course in Poona and Bombay of a 
limited number of bookmakers. Xt bad been femnd by experieaoe^ be said, to be im* 
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poniUe to iiippresa anlieenied bookmokera from the premiaea of the Tarf Club and 
dcapite the efforta of the police it waa known that the bookmakera eziated ootaide theae 
premiaea. It waa obvioaaly better that anoh gambling aa did eziat ahnald be under 
proper control and it waa bilieved that, under atriot can litiona which it would be poaaible 
to enforce, much of unlioena^d gambling could be auppresaed. I^e foorth bill waa in- 
tended, aa the mover ezplained, to remove inequality between the rich and the poor 
oandidatea in an election under the law aa it eziated, hiring of vohiolca waa included in 
corrupt practicea but a rich and influential candidate evaded it by borrowing vuhiolea 
from friends, while the poor rival was at a disadvaniage in that hia only rcconrae waa 
to hire vehiolea which waa prohibited by rulea. 

Election to Advisory Committee. 

The Houae then devoted over two hours to the question of eholing members to the 
Advisory Committees of the three railways in the city but finally p >btponed the election 
till the m zt day. 

Land Revenue Assessment Committee's Report. 

The first non-official resolution standing in the name of Rao Bahadur Kale and 
recommending that immediate effect be given to the suggestions conraiiied in tin report 
of the Land Revenue Assessment Committee receutly published was then taken up and 
was still under discussion when the House rose for the day. 

On the 17 IH MARCH only one non-official resolution could be disposed of by this 
session* of the Bombay Legislative Council b>‘.f()re it was prorogued. With the 
exception of an hour for questions the day wis occupied with liiscussion 0:1 Rao Bahadur 
Kale's resolutiun for giving effect to the recommendation of land rt venue asyessment of 
which two were specially stressod by non-official memb 'rs as most urgent and important. 
They were, first, that in revising assesBinont of land revenue regard should be had to the 
profits of cultivation. The Settlement officer should take into account the following 
factors: (a) The state of communication during the previous settlement; (b) Prozimity 
of markets ; (c) Trend of prices ; (d) General economic conditions and history of tract ; 
(e) Resnlt of crop expHiiments and (f) Rental value. In order to ascertain the rental value 
the real rents paid in opm competition by tenants to landlords daring the five years 
immediately preceding the revision settlement czcluding years of abnormal prices should 
be taken into consideration. 

Secondly, that the standing to examine all revision settlement proposals. The non- 
official section of the Home maintained that permanent settlement should be introduord 
after equalising assessment by fiaing it ns 2I& per cent, of the profits of cultivation. 
Failing this no revibioa of the sritlemciit should be made without the approval of the 
Council. They condemned the Government's action in proceeding with the revisious 
white the wliole question was still under consideration of the Counoil, Officials pointed 
to the delay that bad already taken place in arriving at a dcoision on the question and 
contended that several lakhs of rupees would have boon lost to tho Stato if revision of 
settlement had not been carried out by the Government. 

Finally, the resolution was carried by 53 to 29 with the addition that pending 
legislation along the lines of the recommendations of the committee, orders should be 
issued to the revenue authorities concerned not to collect assessment changed in revision 
after the 15th March, 1924. 

Tfu Council was ihsn prorogued. 



The Madras Legislative Council. 

On the 24TH JANUARY His Excellency the Governor, accompanieJ by Vificounteai 
Qoschrn drove in State to the Council Chamber and opened the third Reformed Madras 
Conncil, which be addtessed. Mr. C. Y. S. Narasimba Raja, the President, was in the 
chair. There was foil attendance of members and nine new members took the oath of 
allegiance. 

The most important business after the Governor’s address was the election of the 
Deputy President, for which the Independent Party nominated Mrs. Muthulakshmi Ammal, 
the lady member of the Council. Other candidates having withdrawn from the field, 
she was elected unopposed as Deputy President. 

Governor’s Address. 

H. E. the Governor, in addressing the Council, observed since the last session there 
has been considerable change in the position of parties, but there has been change in 
the needs and requirements, in the hopes and aspirations of the people of this Presidency 
and of India as a whole as to the measure of time in which these can be fulfilled and the 
ultimate extent to which they can be satisfied. There may be difference of opinion, 
but I would venture to hope that at least on the road towards those ideals wc can all 
march together in a spirit of joint endeavour and determination, that no action of 
ours shall obstTUOt the forward march, although different paths may be chosen all 
leading in the same direction. 

It is for us here In Madras, in the Presideney in which so strong effort has been 
made to work the Reforms to demonstrate at this psychological moment in the history 
of the Reforms oar fitness for further responsibilities. 

In conclusion, the Governor referred to the Statutory Commission provided for 
by the Government of India Act, which will begin to function at the latest in 1929, 
and in any case in the life-time on the present Council. He was convinced that the 
members of the House were cognisant of the paramount need of demonstrating to that 
Commission that the education of the electorate and the country at large and the 
development of team spirit, which should underlie and was the necessary concomittant of 
all democratic institutions, had proceeded on right lines towards farther constitutional 
development and reorganisation of the machinery of the Government so as to conduce 
to the best advantage of the Presidency. 

H. E. hoped ctpccially that with ungrudging co operation of the Council a strenu ms 
campaign will be initiated for educational advancemimt and general amelioration of 
the depresed and backward classes, whose progress would without doubt facilitate all 
further steps. 

Adjournment Motion on Metture Project. 

On the 24TH JANUARY, after interpellations, a motion for the adjournment of the 
business of the bouse to discuss the unsatisfactory nature of the irrigation department 
and the nreesBity for modifying with a view to grant irrigation facilities to the district 
of Trichinopoly was moved by a representative of that district. The President allowed 
the motion which was set down for discussion on the next day subject to the approval 
of the Governor, The house then proceeded to transact non-official business. 

The first item was a resolution recommending that famine relief works should at 
once be started by the Government in non-deltaio tracts of Nellore district. A number 
of amendments extending the scope of relief works to other areas were also tabled. 

The House next permitted Mr. Saldanha to introduce an amending bill to the 
Elementary Education Act. The Amending Bill to the Andhra University Act was not 
moved. 

After lunch the adjournment , motion brought by the member from Coimbatore to 
discuss the unsatisfactory nature of Government order on irrigation and the urgent 
necessity to modify it, specially with a view to granting some irrigation facilities under 
Mettnr scheme to districts of Coimbatore and Salem was discussed. 

Mr. Naiayanswamy Filial moved an amendment to include Trichinopoly also, but it 
was ruled out of order. Representatives from Salem, Coimbatore and Trichinopoly sup- 
ported the motion. The mover pointed out that the Mettnr projeot had depopulated 66 
Bt^nare miles of land for purpose of stagnation water and had imidcred hoipoless about ten 
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fatodred thoBMiid. The ipeaker urged that the Govemitient flioiild proyida for irrintion 
by waj of oompenaation ol aboiiit 2 S ,000 aeiea o( land below Hattar dam for which the 
people pf Salem and Coimbatore were prepared to pay eyen at maximum latee* 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer, replying on behalf of the Goyenunenl^ eaid that the 
eoopa of the Vettnr Proieot was enoh that the exteniion of the eoheme to Coimbatore and 
Sata waa impraotioable while the diitriot of Triohinopoly waa well leryed by Sattalal 
ayetem. 

The member for Tanjore wai epeaUng on the motion when the Preaident annonnond 
that it waa fiye and the diaenmion aiilomati<^ly atopped. 


On the 86 TH JANUARY, an adjonmment motion brought by a member from Coim* 
batore to diaonaa the "nnaatiaiaotory natnre of the Goyernment order on irrigation and the 
nrgent nepeaaity to modify it, apeolally with a view to grant aonie irrigation faoilitiea 
muter the lUettdr aoheme to the dlatriota of Goimbitore and Salem/* waa talM oat. 

The moyer pointed oat that the Uettar pru]eot had depopulated 66 aqnare milea of 
land and had rendered homeleaa about 200,000 people. He urged that Goyerninent abhnld 
prbyide for the irrigation of about 26,000 aorea of land below the Biettur Dam, lor Wtiioh 
the i^ple of Salem and Coimbatore were prepared to pay even mazimnm ratea. Sir 
Bamaawami Iyer, replying on behalf of Goyernment, aaid that the aoope of the Hfettar 
project waa anoh that an extenaion of the aoheme to Coimbatore and Salem waa 1mpraoti&« 
Die, while the dlatriot of Triohinopoly waa well aerted by the Kattalai ayatem. 

On the 26TH JANUARY, a resolution urging the Government to start relief works, 
inolnoii^ remimion of revenue for the next three months in the non-deltaio tracts of 
NcJlbie and in arras affected by the failure of the monsoon in the distriots of Ganjaipi 
Gqdpve^, Guntur, Kurnool, North Aroot, Triohinopoly, Tinnevelly, Bellary, Auantapur, 
etc., was paeaed after a prolonged disouaaion. The Revenue Member explained tiie Govern- 
ment polii^ said that relief measures could not be directed to oompenaatibg farmers for 
any loea they inay haye euatained during a bad season. The Government directed tbelr 
attention primarily to taking atepa to avert the loas of human life, and to support thpit 
who might become deatitnte. however, promiaed to take such measures as wiire i^ibie 
through the ugency of dlatriot offioera. 

On the 27TH JANUARY, Mr. Satyamurthi moved the adjournment of boaineaa for the 
Durpoae of diaonaaing a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the need for the 
Government ol Madras to represent to the Government of India the opinion of tbe Counoil 
that it wholly disapproved of the action of tbe Government of India in sending Indian 
troops to China, taken aa it waa without reference to tbe Legislative Assembly- 

The President asked tbe mover whether tbe motion was in order. 

Mr. batyamunbi stated that the motion merely sought to oommunioate the Qplniqii 
of the bouse, aa a representative popular body, to the Central Government, and hod no 
intention of interfering with tbe foreign relations of tbe Central Government. Besliiei^ 
mattera afleoting the Central Government bod on previoua ocoaaions been disouapad 
the floor of the Honae. He pointed ont that the matter waa also of looal importance as 
troops, eapeolaUy Sappers and Miners, were reported to be deapatohed from the Madra^ 
President. 

Sir fimaswami Aiyer, the Leader of tbe House, objected to the motion as it aflaoted 
the relations of the Government of India with a foreign Government. 

The President satiafled himself that tbe motion waa in order, and allowed Its die* 
eusiion being fixed for the afternoon, snbjeot to tbe Governor's approval. 

Before the Counoil rose for lonoh the President annonnoed that the Governor bad 
disallowed Mr. Satyamurtbi’a adjonri^inent motion. 


Moplah Colonisation of the Andamans. 

^ere yfm abopt 46 resolutions on the agenda, of wbiob only three yrete dlsonsfed 
and passed. The'most important of these was one on tbe Moplah colonisatfpn of the 
ipaipii which rebommended to the Government that immediate stepp be taken ^ cancel tap 
and to transfer all Malabar rebellion prisoners from tbe island to Indian jails. 

Hhan Balmdinr Ifahomed Osman, Home Member, stated on behalf of the Govern* 
mpiit that the Government of India was responsible for tbe scheme, that at present th 
^ no pueh things as Moplah oolonisation, since the scheme had been made an nfl-lu 
ope, and that the objeotlons raised against it were purely pentiinental. fleveral 
s^ke bondmnniog the scheme and asking for its immediate canoellatlon. Thai 

^ nlpln^ p niwd OB thin dfy nooDnaendod to tbe Oor^apMat \q 0 , 111,4 

Itoonpitio^tetenmiiMralifltirorkibj |iM Ib|lde«iln% ' 
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Hinda Beligioai EndowmentB Act, 

Bepljing to Interpellationi regarding the Hindu Beligioai Endourments Act, the 
Law Member said that in view of the oiroumitanoce it wai the intention of the Goyern- 
nent with the help, if poieible, of members of all the intereite oonoerned, to explore the 
enbjeots about wbioh a oootroyersy had taken place, and to bring forward an amending 
Bill at the earliest opportunity to improve the Act, wherever necessary, and make It 
aooeptable to the people for wbosa benefit in was intended. 

The first Bession of the Madras Oonncil closed on this day after a four days 
Bitting to meet again on the 1st March for the Budget session. 

Financial Statement for 1927-28. 

On the 1ST MABCH, in presenting the financial statement for the year 1927-28, Mr. T. 
E. Moir, the Finance Member, summarised the position thus 

^'Against a revenue of 1654*80 lakhs we anticipate an expenditure of 1724 13 lakhs 
in 1927-1928. Expenditure on that scale is rendered possible only by the fact that we 
have accumulated revenue balances amounting to 13471 lakhs. These balances once spent 
do not recur and represent in part unanticipated windfalls, in part expenditure in pre- 
vJdbs years less than what provided for in their budgets. Wc are also labouring under the 
disadvantages of an unfavourable season which will affect the revenues of the coming as 
well as of the current year. Even under normal ciicumslanoes these revenues increase 
but slowly and our existing commitments will for several years continue to absorb the 
major share of such additions to our resources. We have also large commitments under 
schemes of a non-recurring nature while schemes of capital expenditure are for the 
present making increased demands on our revenues in connection with the payment of 
interest and the re-payment of capital 

It might under these circumstances be urged that there is an element of recklessness 
in the budget now placed before the Council. I do not deny that all these consideration 
give food for thought but in the first place we may reasonably hope that the next monsoon 
will not follow the example set by its predecessor. Our commitments are not so out of 
our control that we cannot adjust future expenditure to our existing resources, should 
that, 1 sincerely hope it will not, prove necessary. And I am so impressed by the 
immense amount of ground yet to be covered in all administrative directions that 1 am 
unwilling to give the signal for reduced speed until convinced that it is essential. 

** And here it is well to remember that our potential resources are not exhausted, 
though when and to what extent they will be released rests ultimately in other hands 
than ours. Although it is a matter in which a heavy responsibility rests upon our 
representatives elsewhere, we still pay a contribution of 165 lakhs from our provincial 
revenues to the Central Government, With that sum at our disposal we would have 
suffici<*nt resources to meet all reasonable or possible administrative developments for the 
lost three years 

** It is the peculiar misfortune of our Presidency that in its Pilgrim’s Progress towards 
possession of its own estate, it has encountered and still encounters formidable obstacles 
and that at each stage fresh and fierce lions roar against it. But so far as the Govern- 
ment of India are concerned the long fight is over. In the budget which was produced 
in the Legislative Assembly yesterday the Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett announce that if 
the Government of India’s proposals for 1927-1928 are adopted they ensure a total 
recurring remission in respect of the provincial contributions of 850 lakhs and a non- 
recurring remission of 258 lakhs. The share of this Presidency is 116 lakhs recurring 
and 49 lakhs non-recurring, that is to say our p|rovinoe will at last stand in full 
possession of its proper revenues. 

It would be rank ingratitude'on my part if, knowing as 1 well do how colossal the 
task has been, 1 fail to pay a tribute to the sincerity and the determination with which 
Sir Basil Blackett has laboured to remove what I'.e has termed ‘‘a millstone round the 
neck both of the Central Government and of the Provincial Governments poisoning their 
mutual relaticns and hampering every action.” I do not ignore their lions still in the 
path nor am 1 prone to count my chickens before they are batched but 1 fervently trust 
that his efforts will be crowned with success and that that success wbioh will mean so 
much to this Presidency will be secured not merely by the goodwill of the Government 
of India but by the active oo-operatioh of our own representatives in the Central Legis- 
lature. 

** I have already stated that given our revenues we can contemplate a noteworthy and 
continuous development of our anudiorative programmes daring the lesst three years, that 
too without any additional taxation ; such Is the prospect opened before our eyes, It 
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exceeds our most sanguine anticipations and it is one which I venture to think this 
Council and the people of this Presidency will not readily forego.** 

With the expenditure put at an advanced figure with large commitments under 
sobemes of a non-recurring nature with schemes of capital expenditure making increased 
demands conceded, it might be urged that there was an element of recklessness in the 
budget. But he hoped for better monsoon next year and Govt*s commitments were not 
so out of control that they could not adjust future expenditure to their existing resources. 
Still, their potential resources were not exhausted. Even the present schemes were made 
possible by reason of accumulated revenue balances which to-day amounted to 184 lakhs. 

Discussion on Important Bills. 

After the Finance Member's speech the Council granted a sum of Bs. 60,000 to the 
Government for the purchase of sera and vaccines required for the inoculation of cattle. A 
heated discussion next ensued on the Finance Member *d resolution asking for approval of 
the house for continuation of unfinished irrigation and civil works. The opposition charac- 
terised the motion as illegal. After considerable discussion the motion was put and lost 
without division. 

Small Causes Courts Act. 

Sir Bamaswami Iyer then introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Presidency Small 
Causes Courts Act giving jurisdiction to the city civil court now vested in High Court to try 
cases relating to the title of property of small value. The Bill was passed into law. Two 
other official hills were then introduce I and referred to the Select Committees. The first 
was a Bill to amend the Madias Prevention of Adulteration Act providing effective 
remedies against sale of watered milk, adulterated creem, butter and the second Bill to 
repeal the Madras Planters Act. The Council adjourned. 

The Budget Discussion. 

That dyarchy is unworkable in practice was the sum and snbstsnoe of tbo speeches 
made in the Council on the 3UD FEBBUABY in course of the general disoussion on the 
budget. While the Congressmen raid so directly, members of other parties gave out 
enough material to enable any impartial observer to come to that decision. The first 
speaker was a Swarajist, Mr. P. 0, Yenkatapathi Bajn, who drew attention to the lack of 
irrigation facilities and starving of nation-building departments. 

Sir A. F. Patro, ex-minister, congratulated the Finance Member and said that financial 
independence was a condition precedent of provincial autonomy. He pressed for relief in 
taxation notably in court fees and stamp duties, 

Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao Euhjt cted the budget statement to a critical analysis from 
the democratic point of view, and proved how it hopelessly failed to stand that test. The 
cause of the ryot was advocated by everyone of the speakers and the encouragement of 
cottage industries and hand-spinning was also advocated. Mr. Krishna Nair sounded a 
note of warning against proceeding with further work in connection with the gigantic 
Cauvery mettur project which is estimated to cost more than six crores without placing 
on the statute book an irrigation Jaw which the irrigation member bimself had very often 
emphasised as essential before launching upon any big proj ct. The way in which selec* 
tionsare made to the High Court Bench came in also bandy for criticism while a 
Christian and two Mohamadan members pressed for communal justice. The disoussion 
was on the whole on a high level compared with the previous years. 

On the 4TH MARCH, in course of the general discussion on the budget, attention was 
drawn among other things to the need for promotion of rural sanitation, fndianisation of 
higher posts, notably in the police department and the improvement of the machinery of 
administration of civil justioe in mofussil. 

Doctor Mothnlakhsmi Ammal pleaded for the establishment of children hospital for 
Madras and opening up of new secondary schools for women. Opposition members alto 
urged retrenchment and reorganisation of the departments of agriculture and Industries. 

Mr. C. Wood, Madras Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the budget as a lucid and 
business like one and expressed appreciation of the provision for agricultural and indust* 
rial development but regretted a lack of provision for combating social evil. The OounoU 
then adjourned. 

VotingonBudgelDamands. 

Voting on Budget demands commenced on the 14TH MARCH. Token motion on 
demand under Survey and Settlement, under the bead Land Revenue afforded opportnikiiy 
for opposition members to criticise the Land Revenue Policy of the Madras CforemmsAli 
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'^Milm emi^iKdtbe.ued for tlraiBtrfldiioUimot ft ntiifi^^ fieViniit 'SitUe* 
nmgBiU sifingjtbe Ooanoli to fix ratei. 


toIm in the nuitter ahd that the proper coarse would be for the m|^iiilbte to 

briog in a motion. The token oht was carried. The Conncil. liezt n^tlred by ,67 Totes 
to 88 the Swarajist motion for total omission of Bs. 24,78,300 iillotihent for Slif^ and 
Beltlmeht. 

Demand Under Ezciee. 

On the 16TH MABOH disonssion centred round the Swarajist motion for a token oat 
in the salary of the Excise Commissioner. 

Daring question time the Home member stated in answer to ihti^Jiliitlofi that the 
niunberol, women and children taken to Andamans nndu colonisaticn idhiiiae w¥s 886 
■ad SlO’respeotiTely. v * - ^ 

Swami Venkataphalam Chetty, opposition leader, warded the Hmultijr tmt no 
bdnntry wbnld tolente a Government which did not qnlcken up the psoe td tb^l p^- 
hibition. Mr. Knshnan Nair in calling on the Independent Ministry to COrry dot the 
policy of prohibition took occasion to declare that the Justice** party had deoiM not 
to ked^ Office in the present Codncll. The Presideht asked hini to eoh'ilAe himself to 

tina Hal 
me time 

the deed for forward step towards total prohibition. 

Beplying to the debate Mr. B. N. Arogyaswami Mndaliar, Etcitoe Mihistm’, decaired 
that the Ministry had accepted the ideal of a dry Madras ahd would work op to it 
by definite and progressive stages. His policy would be a further fedcctlon in 06n- 
snmption by the extension of prohibition areas, extension of dnty on spirits and snch 
other methods as were snitable. The financial aspect of the matter was under con* 
sideration and 4he Finance Committee had not yet reported. Subject to the limitations 
of diarchy he would work up to the goal. 

Mr. Satyamurti declam that Congressmen were there to kill diarchy^ The policy 
of the present Ministry was an advance on the record of the Justice" Ministry. Ho 
added that if the Baja of Fanagal as the leader of the Justice" Party stated from his 
place in the Council that diarchy was unworkable, the Swarajists would readily join the 

** Justicites* in defeating any Ministry. But they would not break the present Ministry 
on the stmgth of what the ** Jnsticites** bad been saying with a view to coming to 
power again. 

After further discussion the token out was canied by 59 against 50 votes. Next the 
whole demand under Excise was put and carried without a division. 

On a token out under the head "Stamps** the opposition members urged a redaction in 
Court Fees. The Council then adjourned. 


Demand for Provincial Autonomy, 

, On the 18Tn MABCH the grant of further constitutional reformsi . particularly pro* 
vincial autonomy for Madras was strongly urged by the opposition membm in the debate 
over a token motion under "Allotment for the Qovernoi*s Household". 

Mr^ S. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, declared that he would 
not raise the larger question of Swaraj for India, but would deal with the qhesUbn of 
abolishing diarc^ by granting autonomy to the province. He add<^ that diiurohy could 
hot be wbihed. The Govemmdut should always be whole and indivisible. He 'aiAbd those 
who hit that they could resist the advancing wave of modern democracy, whethifr tfi^ were 
going to drive all to despair and make of India a greater Ireland. 

The speaker was there because he believed that the iK>liticaI queMitm^hot^ be iolteil 
by mutual goodwill. Ho quoted the views of the Baja Of Pinagal and Sir ^ F. Fatro 
submitted to the MCddiman Committee in support of the oodtetitiOu M^rdfpg the 
nhwoxkablfity Oi diarchy. He cbhteOded l^at When the party whOsa nieiiiBbih Wen the ^*pet 
children of the bniuattoraoy** had stated that diarchy was unworkable hhd 'lutbiimhy was 
ieei|Mai 7 i there was no case for tte Gomament, Sir MafcOlra Bailey*s'libyuA£dOe 
his Qovemnent would do all that could be dOhs wbO ea^ty. He was'ittrc Wkt Mfe pfekbnt 
Ministers would find very soaa that they were there to carry out the*bihiiii bt bdite 
powers and that undtt diajolv Uiey had ap i^l mwex, responsibility or initiative. It 
had been said that the Britisher was oit to civiJ&M gild train the OrientsJ ia.||el^govern^ 
meal. The ip^ker tiraed that Maiiitlg ifabstsuhtlil poittfjiil 
people were the oldest ptiplli. The irhite ligd ii6l oc^iSOded 'wbto^fte Cdidiffilrbse 
loriheday, r* 
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)!r^y:l iuji ibe idTH MiBOH, the (fisosnion of the oonitittrtiOhal Biiie on a tolken 
motton oqder the Opyernor^i Household Was resumed. 

Vr. Brishha Bhlr charaotorised the dlarohj as aa nnsuod^fal etperfmeiit and 
stMM the heeid for a forward Itep in Conitiintional Beform^ Itho the tfansfer of all 
snhli^ io the bmiiifBrrSd half. 

Pr. Mnthnlakshmy Ammal paid a tribute to the British for fnooloating fel^es for 
IhW ihid order nnd for the mainteiiaiioe of peace. 8hc said that India's years Ing forireedoin 
was a natural, and legitimate oraeing and her national oonsoionenen was the rdliilt of 
^ith the freedom-loving nations of' the world. It was time for the Ihhians to 
-ihmdcr mhin raphnsibility. She appealed for the spirit of brotherhood and for the 
throwing open of the temples and sehools to all classes without distindtion and hddhd that 
men anity was aohieted no power on earth could stifle India's aspirations. 

IheTSpriliSentative of the depressed classes spoke on the value of the Britfih bhiihec- 
tlon and emphasised tlie need for the protection of minority interests. 

The Hon. tfr. flarjoribanks, Bevenue Bfember, replying, said that the Madras 
Government was a subordinate Government and as such it bad no power to alter the 
constitation. Tbeir duty was to work it in the best interests of the people. It was 
probable. t)iat at no distant date the Government would be ealioii upon to roj^rt on many 
aspects of the diarchy, end when the time came the Government would communicate the 
weight of resentment given expression to in the House. He wanted the House not to 
imagine that any section of the Government was hostile to their claims. 

.Swami Venntaohellam Ohetty, leader of the opposition, enumerated the dsifois 
of dipfohy. and urged the grant of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Srinivasan, depressed classes representative, declared that the removal of 
hhtonohability should be the first step towards Swaiaj. He invited the Royal OommMon 
on Beforms to visit the villages and devise means for the amelioration of the lot of mil ions 
of the masses. 

The motion was pat to the House and carried, 67 voting for and 2fl against ft The 
Ministers lemained ncntral. 

Other Demands. 

The rednetion of the number of Executive Councillors to two was urged by the 
opposition members this afternoon on the motion for a token cut in the allotment for 
the Exepntive Council under the head " Secretary." The out was effected, 51 voting 
tog ted 81 against. 

The Council pasted the demands under the heads ''Legislative Bodies" and "Provincea* 
of Bs, 2,70,000 and Bs. 6,94.000, respectively. The token motion calling for a change 
in the hours of the sitting of the Council was negatived. Attention was drawn to 
farther Inidianisation in the Secretariat and effecting retrenchment by the Swaraji is 
members on the motion for a nominal cot in the demand for the Chief Secretariat. 

A "Jnstice" party member brought forward a cut motion to raise the question of 
allotlhg seats for ex-Ministers in the front opposition benches. The Presidfint ruled it 
out of order at that stage, stating that one of the party leaders had Informed him of his 
intention to raise the qnestion on the floor of the House and that be (the President) 
would fix a day convenient to the member oonoerned. The Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Ministers* Salarfes. 

The demand for Ministers’ salaries was taken up bn the 21ST MABCH. Mr. B. 

g nniswami Naidn, of the Justice Party, moved a token out to express no oonfidenos in 
10 Ministry. 

Swami Venkatacbelam Chetty, leader of the Congress party, explaining that his 
party would not vote on the qnestion, said that they would always be ready to wse their 
vote against the Ministry when they were satisfied that snob a oonrse wbnld achieve the 
objeotive of the Congress, namely, preventing any Ministry under Dyarohy. 

Dewan Bahadur Erishnan Kair (Justice) and the party in power was drawn from a 
minority and the Ministers did not have the confidence of the peop^ 

Dr, Sobbaram, Chief Minister, replyingi said that he accepted oflioe breattse he foU 
ft his duty to undertake the responsibilty of oonstitutional government of the provllws^ ^ 
long as bo bad the confidenoe of the Home tbrongh the nenirality of his trieads opposito 
(Swaiajist benbhes) be bad the right to be in the ministerial offios. He assnied the Mooio 
that he f^oiild not tonr at the expense of the State during six monibs before the doeiteiai 
Bo added that the token out on the Exelse demand was one of no oonfldenoe in Ills noiiov 
of tlw previom Ministvy than on the poliqy of the present Ministers. ^ ^ 

Membhrs of the Independent Party emphasised that tbeir parly progfamme wis >fiiia 
aooeptible to the Swarajist and the Justioe Party, Ionia/ the Swarjist poliqr was oiidor* 
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going a welcome change from boycott to hononrable co-operation and the Jnstloe Party 
had no reason to look do«7n upon snob a change; 

Mr. G. B, Wood, Madras Chamber of Commerce, desired to know if the token out was 
a minor matter intended to draw attention to certain policies. He meant that the 
Ministers should resign if the latter was the idea, but he str. ngly deprecated the attempt 
to censure the Ministry at so early a stage in its life. 

By 53 TOtes to 12 the Council negatived the motion of no confidence, 16 members 
remaining neutral of whom 1 1 wore of the Congress Party. 

The Council also voted down another Justice Party motion for a substantial reduc- 
tion in the demand under the head ‘‘Ministers.*’ The whole demand of Be. 4,32.000 was 
then put to the House and carried without a divisiou. 

The practice of appointing temporary judgei to the Bench of the Madras High Conrt 
was condemned by several members who spoke on a Swarajist motion for a redaction in 
the allotment nnder the head of “ administration of jnstico”. 

The cut was effected, 56 voting for and SO against. The Council adjourned. 

Madras Police Budget. 

On the 23BD MARCH the Government sustained a defeat on a Swarajist motion 
for a reduction by Re. 6 lakhs of the allotment of Rs. 161,86 lakhs under the head “Police.** 
Opposition speakers urged the need for retrenchment and drastic Indianisation of the 
Police Department. 

Sir Ramaswami Iyer, replying, slated that during the last three years a reduction of 
Rs. 12 lakhs had been efficted in expenditure under the ‘'Police Department,*’ and ho 
would do all in his power to further Indianisation. The motion was put and carried by 
46 votes to 44, The whole demand was next put and agreed to, subject to the above cut, 
by 66 votes to 28, 

Anti-Drink Propaganda in Madras. 

On the 26TH MARCH the need for rescinding the Government order prohibiting 
oflSoials of the Public Health Department from doing any propaganda work against the 
drink evil was emphasised by several speakers in the debate on a motion to reduce by 
a token cut the allotment under the bead “Public Health.** 

Dr, Mntholakshmi Ammal said that Public Health officials should be allowed to 
carry out anti-drink propaganda as part of their duties. 

Swsmi VenkatacheJlam Cbetty, leader of the Opposition, condemned the present 
prohibitory order and called on the Health Minister to make the position of the Ministry 
clear. Membeis of the Justice Party also supported the motion. 

The Minister, replying, said that he was glad that there was unanimity of opinion on 
this question. What surptised him was that even members below the gangway (Justice 
party) should have changed their views in the matter. Those members were showing a 
change of heart in various other mattcis and it was all to the good. The Government had 
decided to remove the restriction and an order to this effect would be irsued shortly. 

In view of the Government*8 decision the motion was withdrawn an I the grant 

The voting of the Budget demands concluded on this day. It is noteworthy that 
during the ten days' voting only one substantial cut was effected, that of Rs. 5 lakhs in 
the police giant, all other cuts being token ones. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate Over the Supply of Khadi, 

On the 28TH MARCH, after question time, Mr. B. S. Mallayya, Swarajist, moved 
for an adjournment of the Houre to consider a matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, reconstruction and remodelling of the Madras General Hospital, 

Sir C, P, Rainaswami Iyer, the leader of the House, pointed out that the motion 
could not be in order as it sought to revive discussion on a matter already dificussed. 
He added thtit the matter involved was not of recent occurence. 

The President said that there was a precedent during the time of Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai. 

Sir G, P. Ramaswami Iyer questioned that ruling with due respect to the former 
President, 

Bwami Venkatachalam Chetti, the leader of the opposition, observed that the 
question of remodelling the hospital was dealt with in the budget and it was proper that 
discussion should be raised on that provision over adjustment motion. 

The president finally ruled that the motion was in order. 

A strong plea in favour of supplying Ebadl for uniforms and other supplies was pet 
In by Swarajist speakers in the debate over a token cut in the Bupplementary demand of 
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Ri. 75,000 for stationary and printing (transferred). Dr. Snbharayan. Ohiet Minister, 
reiterated his faith in handspinning and weaving indnstry as a weloome subsidiary ooon- 
pation to India's millions and said that he oould sot do anything in the matter as oloths 
coming under the demand were made in jails with Indian mill yarn. Several members 
stressed the economic value of Khadder to the vast rural population in these days of 
famine. 

Replying to the debate Mr. T. B. Moir, Kinanoa Member, made it clear that they 
had so prejudice against hand-spun yarn and hand-woven clothes. Possibilities of enoourag- 
Isg such ciulh would be explored if quality was found to be tho same as that produced 
in jails. Handspinning was introduced even in jails in order to help tho convict to 
earn a honest livelihood after thr ir release. 

The Motion was by leave withdrawn and the supplementary grant was agreed to. The 
Council also voted the supplementary demand of Ks. 12,000 for Ministers* travelling 
allowances. 

Madras University Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 29TH M iBCH, Mr. S. Satyarnurthi, member for the Uuivereitv. moved 
for permission to introduce a Bill to amend the Madras University act, The 

amending bill proposed the number to elected by registered graduates lo the Senate 
to be raised from 30 to 40 and the repeal of the principle of proportionate representation 
BO as to allow normal voting to be the rule. It provides for the abolition of the council 
of affiliated colleges and doing away with the representation of District Boards on 
the Senate. 

Before Mr. Satyamurthi rose, Mr. M. Krisbnan Hair '*Jusiicitb** m >ved for the post- 
ponemmt of the Bill on the ground of want of time to study provisions. Another 
*<Ju8ticite*' member characterised tho amending Bill as a piece of misobievous and 
vindictive legislation. 

Dr. Subbarayyan, Education Minister, said that he felt that an amendment of the 
Madras University Act was urgently called for, but he did not agree with all the 
provisions of the amending Bill. He left that question of postponement entirely in the 
hands of the Honse. 

Several Swarajists protested against the motion for postponement and said that it was 
an attempt to strangle the Bill, The motion for postponement was then put and negatived. 

On the 80TH MAUCH a Swarajist motion for the adjournment of the House 
to disenss the question of the acquisition of a farm l)cIoDging to the Andhra Ayurvedic 
Pharmacy at Avadifor the purposes of bousing the Malaya Ernigr.Kion D pot was with- 
drawn uu an asBurar.ce being given by the Uevenue Member that the Madras Qoveinment 
would withdraw the acquisiiioii proceedings. 

Introducing his Bill to amend tho Madras University Act of 1923. Mr. Suty;imartbi, 
member for the University, repudiated the suggestioD that the ItlJl was the result of a 
consp rncy between himself and the Cbhf Minister. It was not a Government Bill 
m&Bqtteradiog under the narn:* of a private Bill. It was not his intention to Biahminise 
the Senate. The amending Bill sought to expunge the elements of conflict. 

While Mr. Satyamurthi was speaking Sir A, P. Patro, ez-Education Minister, referring 
to the Bill, cxc'aimod *'such trash. ’ 

Mr. Satyamurthi sought the protection of the Chair and the Deputy President ruled 
that the word was not in order, upon which the ex-Minister withdrew the offending remark. 

Dewan Bahadur Krishuan Nair, Justice Party, opposed the reading of the Bill on the 
ground that its provisions were not calculated to further communal justice. 

Several Swarajists and Independent members gave their unstinted support to the Bill. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, denied having had to do anything with the drafting 
of the Bill. He said that communal justice ought to be the watchword of the Council. The 
system of proportionate representation should be the rule and the reduction of gradual 
representation on the Senate was undesirable. He proposed to mtrofluc*) the amending 
Bill in August, in which some of the desitaUe amendments of the present Bill might he 
embodied. 

The debate had not concluded when the Council rose for the day to meet on the next 
day, the Slst March when, after some disoaesion of the University Bill, tho Oonnoll 
prorogned. 



The U, P. Legislative CaunciL 

The Third Reformed United Provinoei Leffislative ConnoII met at ^eknow oo 
the lOTH JAKUART 1927. Oat of a total St 12S members as many M'flS tool 
the oat.h of alleaiaxioe to the Crown. The remaining ten members were absent. 

The only item of bosinese on this day*a agenda was the election of the Oonnoil Preei* 
dent. Bai Bahadur Lala Bitaram who held this offloe in the previous Connbll v^nf- 
monsly re-eleeted and after he hi^ been oongratulated on bis re- election by a niimlmr of 
speakers belonging to every party, the Coancil adjoarned till the 24th Jahnary. 

Discussion on Prohibition Besplution^ 

I On the S5Tfl JANUARY there was a prolonged debate with consideithble ezoiteipent 
on the resolution moved in the Council by' a Swara.ist member urging on the Government 
to speedily bring about a total prohibition of liquor and adopt local option. 

An amendment was moved to this resolution recommending to the Government to 
bring about total abstinence (instead of prohibition) as speedily as possible and oircnlate 
the Bill einbodying the principle of local option for public opinion. The heat of Che 
debate was doe to the fact that whereas the mover of the resolntion and his snppoHmi 
mostly Swarajists and Nationalists, would have nothing short of prohibition, the mover 
of the amendment, his supporters and officials expressed the view that pr(wibitioh was 
not within the soopB of praetioal politics. People could not be forced to give up liquor; 
but they could be educated to dread its use, The Government were doing thdr b^t to 
promote the cause of temperance. They had restricted boors of sale, reduced the number 
of shops by 42 per oent during the last five years and bad extended the sealed bottle 
system. Regarding consumption of country liquor, the Bxeise Minister pointed ont that 
It bad fallen down bv nearly 60 per oent since 1920. Government's Exoisp revenue bad 
fallen down by nearly 50 lakhs in the course of these few years ; but the Governqient 
only felt gratified at this fall of revenue since It clearly showed that their Excise policy 
wai bearing its fruits. There could be no better proof of sincerity of the Government's 
profemion than that total abstinence was their goal. 

Mr. 0. Y« Chintamabi queationed the Government if they had any means abort of 
proliibition the adoption of which could bring total abstinence. To this the official 
reply was that the Government bopad that the measures they bad adopted sinoe 1920, in 
other words, prohibitive excise duty, reduction in the number of shops, restriction in 
the hours of sale, were likely to lead to total ahstineuoe. 

After a prolonged discussion, the Coancil carried the amendment by 57 votes agaimt 
29« Thus the Swarajist resolution was defcatid. 

Abolition of Commipsioner's Posts. 

On the S7TH JANUARY the Oonnoil by a majori^ passed a repolnUpn recominfilldlng 
abolition of five ont of ten oommiiiionerships in the United Provinoea. 8qppoit(|m of the 
rcaplution Inolnding Mr. Ohintamani argued that tax-payers shonld not pajr for tl|p bad 
sejitetion of District Officers, which was the main ground stated fpr the appointment ot 
Gpmroissionera in the Province. 

Sir Samnel O'Donnel pointed out that the appointments were necessary for effioiapt 
control over district administration which in the recant years had grown bo^b ip difficulty 
and complexity. Further, the Government of India nad definitely mled op^ the question 
of abolition of all Oommlsslonerships or of exact half. The Government uffs, however, 
prepared to Consider if any particular post oould be reduced as it wps wied thpt 
rcoept tenancy legislation would reduce su^tantially the number of revenue cppeale. 

Government Contribution to the Benares Hindu University. 

The Council then adopted without division a rceommendatfon to ooptrltotp to the 
Benares Hindu University a substantial grainMo-nld* The Bdpimtibn Semtpr j pcinlc^ 
ont that it was an All-India inatitotloEU 

Bnial Development Scheme. 

On the 28TH JANUARY, after the ekotioB of the repreaentativee to three oommitteee, 
Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist, moved the first resolution. It waa a rcoom- 
mendption to the Goyemment to prepare a aoheme for promoting primary and vocational 
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tidneation, nnltation, agrloaltnre, cottage • industries, co-operation, means of oommnnica* 
Hon and medical relief in the rural areas and to allot a definite amount annnallj for 
the above purposes for the next three years and to grant therefrom substantial additional 
aid to District Boards. 

The debate took an interesting tnm when member after member from the Oofcm** 
ment benches enlightened the Council with the activities of their departments. Nearly 
all heads of departments in the Transferred side spoke on the resolution. 

Sir Sam 0*Donnelli the Finance Ifember, observed that their revenues increased 
very slowly. They were not suffering from lack of programme. He emphasised that 
co-ordination was necessary among the various nation-building departments. They were 
doing everything they could within their limited means. Unless and until the local 
bodies increased their rssonroes, the Government would be able to do little. 

After a full day's discussion the original resolution was carried. The Government 
did not challenge a division. 

Sir 0. Walsh's Attack on the Judiciary. 

On the 29TH JANUARY there was an unexpected development during question time 
in the Council. Mr. C. Y. Chlntamani drew the attention of the Governmeut to the 
following sentence in the preface written by Sir Cecil Walsh, Acting Chief Justice of 
the High Court to a law book published from Allahabad " 1 have been shocked by the 
number of oases of deliberate rascality both in the provincial judicial service and at the 
bar." Mr. Chintamani wanted to know if the Government had taken any steps to protect 
the officers of the service and members of the bar from that vilification. 

The Nawab of Chattari, the Home Member, replied that the quotation should be 
read in its context. It was followed by the following sentence : " There are black sheep 
in every fold and there are rogues in every profession. They do not represent the bnlx 
nor does their conduct discredit any one but themselves." That, the Home Member 
pointed out, made it clear that Sir Cecil's attack was not of a general nature. The pro* 
face to the book was not written in his official capacity. The Government, therefore^ 
saw no necessity to take any action. 

There was a volley of sopplementary questions. Several members wanted to know 
if the Government would ask Sir Cecil to expunge the sentence from the next edition 
of the book and, failing that, if the Government would forward to-day's questions and 
answers to Sir Cecil. 

The Nawab of Chattari, in reply, said that the Government was not agreeable to adopt 
either procedure, because in their opinion, there was no occasion for the Government 
to take any notice of the matter. 

An Adjournment Motion. 

This reply was followed by a fresh crop of supplementary questions with the result 
that eventually Mr. Chintamani gave notice of a motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the unsatisfactory nature of the Government's reply. 

Lala Sitaram ruled the motion in order and it was token up for discussion at 4 in the 
afternoon. 

In moving the adjournment, Mr. Chintamani remarked that the Home member's 
replies were deliberately provocative. What harm was there in Government agreeing to 
ask the author to expunge the sentence or at the worse to send the day's proceedings to 
Sir Cecil Walsh. Was he to understand that Government shared Sir Cecil's views to 
regard to the provincial judicial service. Deliberate rascality was a serious charge 
against Government servants and those officers certainly looked up to Government to 
protect them from such ungenerous attacks. There were 264 officers in the proi^cial 
judicial service and during the last six years not more than six officers weie com- 
pulsorily made to Ksign on suspicion of having sold justioe. Was that number sbocktog 
or did the author imply that there were more such corrupt men still in aervloe«^ 
The sentence was a deliberate affront to the entire service. 

Mr. Chintamani was supported by several Swarajist and Nationalist members who 
wanted to know if the Government would have been equally impassive had such an attodk 
been made against the Indian Civil Service. 

Opposition to the Motion. 

Messrs. Habibullah, Masadnl Hasan and some other landholder members opposed fbb 
motion for adjournment and said that the issue before the House wu not the conduct cC 
Sir Cecil Walsh in writing the preface, but the attitude of the Home member to fcplying; 
to certain questions. There was nothing to make a grievance of the Honm nmmb^s 
replies and there was not much to find fecit with E|ir Cc^l either. Qir Cm^'s langimae 
45 
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baeQ itconfi tmt be bad cxmdemiiQd th« black ibiep tloiii and not the antini 
ladida] Mf Yioe. It was the dntj o( tbe Oofemment and aleo of the OoancU to proteot 
and abieJd good, honeit and upright men and not all and enndrj inoloding blaok abeep. 

Knnwar Jegdisb Prasad^ the Bdnoation Sicretary, said that the inner import of the 
lantmoe eonld not be Judged without referenoo to theoootent. In another imiaage of the 
fame prefboe« Bir Cecil bad praised the Indian system of promotion of Jadicial offioeta 
from the lowest rank to the highest. That clearly indicated that be did not hold 
an ugly view of the entire subordinate Judicial service. Had he i^ared that view, he 
would never advoeate the system of promotion of snob offloars t a highest oBoes of res* 
ponslbility. Members who were loudly clamouring against the Qovernment to-day for 
not ebieldiog their subordinate officers had, on previous occasions, themselves stated in 
Council that corruption was rampant among the subordinate officials of the Qovernment. 
The Bdocation Secretary quoted the speeches of several memberi in previous debates to 
SD|^[»ort this statement. The Council then adjourned. 


Budgat Eat ins alee for 1927-B8* 

On the 4Tfl MARCH after disposal of some minor business, the Hon’ble Bir Sam 
O^Donnell, the Finance Member, presented the provincial budget for the year 1927-28. 

According to the Finance Member's statement revenue and receipts inclusive of the 
opening balance in the budget year are expected to amount to Eta. 1,628 lakhs, whilst 
disbursements are estimated at Bs. 1,667 lakhs. There is, thus, after allowing for balance 
of Bs. 18 lakhs in famine insurance funds, a deficit of Ba, 89 lakhs. This estimate is of 
course independent of any zemissiona which the Government of India may make in 
provincial contribution. As, however, the Government of India haa proposed to make 
a recurring remission of Bs. 99 lakhs and non-reeurrlng romirsion of Bs. 68 btkha, there 
is every hope that the deficit of Ba. 89 lakhs will not only be wiped out allogother, but 
there will be a closing balance of Ba. 112 lakhs. If, however, the Assembly turns down 
the proposal for remission, this Government would have to borrow a sum sufficient to 
cover deficit and to provide the closing balance. 

Revised Estimate! for 1986-27, 

The budget of 1986-87 as originally presented to the Council provided lor rovsnue 
amounting to Bs. 1,890 lakha and receipts under debt heads amounting to Bs. 806 lakhs 
making with the opening balance as then estimated total receipts amounting to Bs. 1,576 
lakhs. In expenditure side there was provision for expenditure amounting to Bs. 1,288 
lakhs under revenue heads and Ba. 266 lakha. The reviaed figures of 1926-27, however, 
differ materially from budget figures. In the first place, the opening balance of 1926-87 
is 86 and three-fourth lakha less than was anticipated when the budget for 1926-87 was 
prepared. Secondly, receipts daring 1926-27 are better by Bs. 6 and half lakhs than 
the estimate and thirdly, disbnrsemeuts during 1926-27 are 28 and half lakhs more than 
the estimates and in oonseqnence the chising balance of 1986-87 originally estimated at 
Bs. 66 and half lakhs has been rednoed to Bs. 16 and three-fonrth lakhs. 

The revenue for the year 1927-28 ia estimated at Ba. 1,891 lakha and receipts nnder 
debt beads at Bs. 280 and three-fourth lakha. Together with the opening balance of 
Ba. 16 and three-fonrth lakha and total revenue and reoeipta for 1987-38 amount to nearly 
Bs. 1,588 lakhs. On expenditure side, provision has been made for expenditnre of 
Bs. 1,894 and half lakhs under revenue heads and Bs. 862 lakhs nnder debt heads. In 
other words, the budget for 1987-28 as presented to-day is a deficit budget ; bat in case 
ibo Government of India's proposal for remission of provinoial oontribntion is given effect 
to there will not only be no deficit bat a substantial olcsing balance and the Government 
will present In April snpplementary estimates aggregating Bs. 61 and half lakhs, of which 
10 lakhs will be on account of reserted departnents and Bs. 41 and half lakhs for 
tianaferred departments. 

FrovineUl Debt Cbargea, 

The Finanee Member nrxt made a delailad referenoe to the debt poeition of the 
province. Provincial debt charges were now nearly one-eigbt of the total provinoial 
expenditure. At the Reforms the Government took over two large debts; first, the old 
provincial Ipan account which amounted to 296 and two-thiid lakhs and the second the 
pre-reform irrigation debt of Bs. 1,819 and half lakhs. Tbo latter debt represented 
capital coBt of all canal dystemi in the provlnoe and is a type nsnallydciorlbed d 
permanent, that is to gay, repMSble entirely at the option of the borrower. The pfovinoe 
tbps took over wjtb the reforms 4 totgl debt of Bs. I|5I6 lakhs. Up to the ]fear 
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liidMva it bad ineamd fortbtt dabfc to jbhe extent of Be. 1,900 lakhs makiM a total 
ol fin 8,716 li^B. The total interest and other charges on these debts In 1927-26 are 
Bs. 166 lakhs. 

In dosing his statement 6!r Sato whose term o( office will conelode in the bndget 
Jtenr, made some obserraticns by way of retrospect and forecast. Daring the last 4 yean, 
he said, the financial position of the province was never free from anxiety, Never- 
IhdesB the period bad not been one of stagnation. Since 1928 enrolment in primary 
schools had risen by about 20 per cent. In vernaonlar middle sohoole from 46,000 to 
66,000, in secondary finglish schools from 62,00# to 62,000, in Intermediate Colleges 
from 2,100 to 8.400 whilst the number of post-intermediate students had increase 
from 2,200 to 8,800L There were now 98 technical institutions under Industries Depart- 
ment as against 87 in 1928 and the number of students was higher by nearly 88 per cent. 
In tte Agricultural Department notable progress had been made in production and dis- 
tribution of seeds, demonstration processes and extension of private farms. A health 
scheme had been introduced in 17 districta Co-operative movements had received special 
attention of late and a number of measures for improvement would shortly be carried 
out. Provincial roads were being reconstituted on modem lines and liberal grants bad 
been made to the local bodies for improvement of sanitation and water* worka 


Voting on Budget Demands. 

Ministers’ Salaries Voted. 

On the llTH MARCH the first of the bndget demands, the one under the head 
" General Administration ” amounting to Bs. 1,07,89,448. was presented in the Council. 
As notice had been given of as many as nine motions for reduction of Ministers* salaries, 
there was a large attendance of members and the visitors' gallery was packed. Debhte 
on the motion lor omission of the demand in respect of Ministers* salaries lacked Interest 
and as was observed in the course of the rnlihg from the chair it oonteined an element of 
nnreality. 

Pandit Gpvind Ballabb PANT, Swarajist leader and ihover, made it, ahtthdantly 
clear that his motion had no dinot concern with the personality or polkqr of the presSnt 
Ministera His protest was against the present conititational defects. He wailted to 
end dyarchy In this province. He sincerely believed that bis country would be sertSd 
best by getting rid of all Ministers. Mr. Pant was supported by several Swarajists, 

fiat Bajeswari BALI, Education Minister, in reply, expreeied bit gratitude that 
Mr. Pant's attack was constitutional and not personal. To have Ministers or not to hate 
them had become a historical problem in Indian politics. It had been disousied 
threadbare and was responsible for the origin of different political parties. The whole 
country was divided on it. It would serve no useful purpose to reiterate theargn- 
menu either in tevour of or against dyarchy la this Conneil. He for one wonld 
be glad to see the end of dyarchy. He and bis oollcague as long as tbm years ago 
had expressed the same view in their minnte before the Muddfman OommittM^ 
Indian opinion was all in favour of provincial antonomy. The reason that he end bis 
eolieagnes oontinned to keep dyarchy living was that they did not beliete in losing half 
the loaf in learoh of the whole one. Whatever defects dyarchy might have, it bad to 
be admitted that since the reforms came into being there bad been considerable advanoo 
in the departments under the control of the Ministers in this provlnea at least. The 
Oonneil had concrete proofs before them in the shape of reorganised universities, popnla- 
riied district boards and in the progress made by the Departments of Industries and 
Agricnltare. He would like to know what Bengal and Central Provinces bad gained by 
gmting rid of tbeir Ministers. Not much apparently, sinoe they had now retraoid ibelr 
itepe and reoofieidered their decision. 

After some farther debate the motion for ominion of the provIsioB for Ministofs’ 
Bilaries ms lost wlthont a division. The House then adjourned. 

Bednotion ol Commissioners* Poets* 

On the 12TH MABCH the Government sustained several defeats when the donnoil 
fcsumed and oonolnded voting of the demand under the bead ** General Adminlstratioii,** 
The biggest oat effeotod was la respect of provision for the Commissioners’ establUhmeiit. 
ilr. G. B. Pant, Swarajist Leader, who propped a rednotipn of Bs. 8 lakhs under this 
bead, nrged the abolition of all oommissionershipi or if that was not possible at kast a 
doniUemblc Mnettou Ifi their namber. The motion was opposed two Jawfcr 
Mr, Ohowdhnry NMniatullnb and Mr, Mnmdnl Bnsnni mi the groan# iMn ft 
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WM impoNibto to do without the Oomminioiiere who had a number of funotiono to 
peitem in regard to rent and revenue luiti, and also in regard to munioipalitiee and 
diitriot boarda administration. 

Sir Sam 0*Ponnell, in opposing the motioni pointed out that a oonsiderable reduo* 
tion in number would result in the jurisdiotion of the remaining Commissioners becoming 
too large and too unwieldy. The motion for reduction was adopted by 42 votes against 80. 

Secretarial Bstablisbment. 

Another substantial cut of Bs, 88,000 was also adopted by 80 votes against 48 
on the motion of Mr. 0, T. Ghintamani in respect of the item concerning Secretariat 
establishment. The mover and his sopporteis urged the abolition of appoinments in the 
Department of the General Secretariat. 

Along with Mr. Hafis Hidayat Hussain, Mr. Ghintamani was also responsible for 
a token cut in respect of the Secretariat demand. This cut was effected in order to 
bring to the notice of the Government the desirability of having more Indians as 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries and also of the abolition of the post of the Chief 
Secietaiy. 

Meeting Place of the Council. 

Hr. Pant, Swarajist kadcr, moved for a nominal out to express the desire of the 
House to have the Council meeting at Hainital. This motion was adopted without any 
serious opposition from any quarter. The total reduction effected by the Council in 
respect of the demand under the head ** General Administration amounts to Bs. 2,68,181. 
The rest of the demand was voted. 

Discussion on Police Demand. 

On the 14TH MABCH, the husiness before the Council was voting on Police demand. 
One of the passages to which objection was taken by the Council in the shape of a token 
motion for reduction expressed the grievance that the High Court seldom awarded the 
extreme penalty of law to persons found guilty of murder. In the course of the debate 
the Inspector-General said that he had no intention to attack the judiciary. He bad 
only expressed his honest opinion. He admitted that the expression was unhappy and 
regretted having used it. Mr. Dodd expressed his regret for another passage in the 
annuM report which run as follows And wild assertions of less responsible politicians 
regarding C. 1. D. Factory of revolutionary crime was as baseless as they were stupid.'* 
Hr. Dodd denied that the passage had any bearing on the Council diBcnsBlons. He was 
sorry that it was liable to be so interpreted. Both those token outs were withdrawn by the 
respective movers at the suggestion of the President who hoped that in view of Mr. 
Dodd's replies, the matter should be allowed to drop. 

Beduction of D. I. Q's Posts. 

A token cut was adopted in spite of the Government oprosition with a view to 
reduce one of the four posts of Deputy inspeotors-Genoral in the United Provinces. A 
motion for reduction of the C. I. D. demand by Be. 25,000 was rejected by 48 votes to 86. 

Protection to the Maharaja of Kabba. 

Beference was then made supporting the motion for a token cut under the head 
C. 1. D. by TLakur Manjit Singh that the Maharaja Saheb of Habba, now a citizen 
of Dihja Dun, sent a petition to the district authorities of Dchra Don that he was 
being fuljccted to a mysterkus tuiveilJance by certain unknown persons suspected 
to be the agents of his cm my, a wchknewn prince of the Punjab, it is said Patiala. 

The Hon'ble the President Dees the Hon'ble Member suggest who the persons 
sbaciewing Bis Highness actually are ? Are yon referring to Patiala f 

Mr. Manjit bingh 1 only want to say that the persons are suspected to be the 
agents of hie enemy. J cannot, hemever, say who they actually are. They may even be 
' C. 1. D. men of the Government for aught 1 know. 

Thaknr Manjit Bingh then went in to say that the life and honour of His 
Bighness. his wife, and children were in danger. He asked the district authorities to 
afford him necessary protection in his present condition of enforced helplessness but no 
action has so far been taken on the petition wbiMi has caused a sensation throughout the 
country. Tbakur Manjit Bingh said that it waa the duty of the headtof the Police 
Department in the province to make adequate and suitable provision for the protection of 
life and honour of Uls Highness. The House then adjourned. 

On the I6TH MABCH discussion of the police demand in the budget for 1927-26 
Has ruumed and concluded. The C. 1, D. came in for a considerable amount of critioisin 
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«ii a token motion for redaction. Several Swarajist members advised the Government 
to a^ the 0. 1. D. to direct its attention to detection of crimes instead of wasting its 
eaeigieo on shadowing political workers and Swarajist members of the ConnoiJ. 

Pandit G. B. Pant| Swarajist leaderi referred to the arrest of a number of Congress- 
men in connection with the Kakorl conspiracy case and their snbseqnent release with- 
ont trial. The Pandit wanted to know what steps the Government had taken against 
0. 1. D. Officers who were responsible for those nseless arrests. Another Swarajist mem- 
ber wanted to know what steps the 0. I. D. had taken to aprehend persons who were 
said to be a menace to the life of the ex- Maharaja of Nabha and his family and abont 
whom the Maharaja had made an implication to the District Magistrate of Dehra Don. 

Hr. B. J. IMd, Inspector-General of Police, opposing the motion, assared the mem- 
ber that nobody was being shadowed by the 0. I. D. because of his political views or 
activities. He challenged the member to bring specific instance of such activity on the 
part of the 0, 1. D. to his notice. In regard to the ex- Maharaja of Nabha, there were no 
reasons to believe that there was any danger whatsoever to his life. The motion for reduction 
of C. 1. D. demand was /ejected by 42 votes to 89. All the motions for reduction of 
Police demand except two minor ones which were accepted by the Oouncil were one 
after another rejected by the House by a large majority and most often without 
any division. There was an incident towards the close of to-day's meeting when there 
was a walk-out and snbseqnent walk-in by several members belonging to the Nationalist 
Party. 

The Walk-out Episode. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, leader of the Nationalist Party, moved a token redaction and 
expressed his doubt if the province got 16 annas for every rupee spent on the Police 
Force. A onrions characteristic of the U. P. Police he said was to refuse investigation 
in a large number of cases. In 1924 they refused investigation in 22,940 oases and in 
1926 in 28,401 casca The percentage of refusal was 20*6 and 20*2 respectively. The 
corresponding figures for 1924 was Madras 2*4, Bombay 1 8, Punjab 8*4, Burma 4 8, 
Behar 4*6 Assam 6 and 0. P. 86*7. Again, in regard to recovery of stolen property U. P. 
bad an average of 11*7 while All-India average was 14 in the year 1924. 

Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, whe was in the chair at this stage, remarked 
that the House has enough figures and it was time the speaker stated the laots. Mr. 
Chintamani replied he would only deal with the figures for once and leave the facts 
to other members and he proceeded to deal with further statistics. Mr. Mukandilal inter- 
vened again and remarkki that the speaker had been quoting figures for the last 16 
minutes and he would be allowed only 2 minutes to conclude his speech. There was a 
presidential ruling fixing the time limit of 16 minutes for every speech. Mr. Ohlnta- 
mani retorted that under no rules the President had any right to fix the time limit for 
this discussion. 

The Deputy President again ruled that he would allow only 2 minutes more. 

Mr. Chintamani said:-- As a protest against this unauthorised ruling of yours. 1 shall 
stop my speech. 

With these remarks Mr. Chintamani sat down and shortly afterwards left the Chamber 
followed by all Nationalist members. Later in the afternoon when Lala Bitaram, Presi- 
dent came back to the chair, the matter was brongh to his notice. He regrettra that 
his Deputy had misunderstood a ruling of his and bad under a misapprehension stifled 
the debate. The Chair, however, must be given some privilege and indulgence and must 
receive hearty co-operation from members. He hoped the unhappy episode would now 
end. Mr. Chintamani and his followers thereupon returned to the House but took no 
part in the debate. 

The Council then adjourned until the 22nd March. 

Voting on Irrigation Demand. 

After one week's respite the U. P. Council reassembled on the 22ND MARCH to vote 
the budget demands. Attendance was poor and debates lacked both heat and interest. 
Towards the close of the day's meeting, Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, who at that 
hour occupied the chair, made a reference to the episode of the Nationalists exodus from 
the Council on Tuesday last as a protest against his (Deputy President’s) ruling about 
Mr. Cbintamani’s speech and the time limit. Mr. Mukandilal made it clear that his 
ruling was based on a misunderstanding for which he was sorry and he assured the 
House that be bad not the slightest intention to stifle debate when he remiiuM Mn 
Chintamani of the time limits 

The demand under discussioD on this day was under the head expenditure of irrigation 
world charged to revenue which amounted to Bs. 64,46,000. By 81 votes to 28 the 
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libilaii for sabitititial rednotlon of the deaiaii^ bj Ba. 1 lehh wm edopted by the Ootineil 
in reapeot of the item ooooeming eaUbliahment ohergea. 

Diaooeaion of the demend wm yet In ptognaa when the Connoil adjourned for the day, 

Conatitntfonal leane Baiaed, 

On the 88BD HABCH the Connoil oonolnded the dieooaaicm of the irrigation demhnd. 
Mtendanee of non*offloial membera waa poor, bnt there waa aome heat in to-day*a debate, 
more partioolarly onoe when Mr. Ohintamani raiaed a oonatitntional iaane whether or 
not irrigation efaon!^ be a tranaferred anbjeot and plaoed under the control of the Minieter 
of Agrionltnre in order to facilitate co-ordination of work. 

6ir Bam O'Donnell, Finance Member, eaprcBBed the Tiew that the ProTinoial Council 
waa not the proper forum for the diacnaiion of a large conatitutional ieauf, namely dia- 
tribution of Tarione anbjecta between the reaerved and tranaferred aidea of the Government. 
The Indian oonititntion waa neither made nor amended by the Local Government but by 
Parliainent, The best place for anch diacuasiona was the Assembly in India and the 
House of Commons elsewhere. Sir barn's statement led Pandit M. Onrtn to raise a 
point of order. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, doubted whether a constitutional matter of 
grave importance could be raised in connection with the budget demand in such a hasty 
msonerand be voted upon without sufficient discusaion. It was a matter of common 
knowledge that India as a whole demanded provincial autonomy, in other words, transfer 
of all departments to the control of Ministers. He would not say that a grave oonstitn- 
tioDal matter could not be diacussed at all in connection with a particular demand $ bnt 
such discusaion must be particularly restricted or else it would give rise to side-tracking 
and constitutional discussion would recur with intolerable frequency in connection with 
each and every budget demand. 

Mr. Chintamani's motion for a token reduction waa carried without division. 

Administration of Jails. 

dn the 84TH MABCH the Jail demand came up for discussion. The Kawab of Chattari, 
HomeMember, in moving for a grant of Ba. 84,18,040 under the head ** Jails and Convict 
settlements' briefly reviewed the administration of the department during the current 
yesr. At the outset, he admitted that constructive criticisms in the Connoil on various 
occasions were responsible for a number of reforms In Jail administration. He was, there- 
fote, giatefsl to non-official members and welcomed their attacks. Bevision of the Jail 
Manual which had been undertaken during the tenure of office of the Maharaja of 
Mahomedabad was very neatly complete and would soon be published. Sundays were 
tow complete holidays in Jails except for essential servicea and ten days holidays were 
given for important religious festivals during the year. In 1926 arrangements were made 
to purchase grain on wholesale basis with the result that the quality of grain had 
greatly improved. Oil mills of improved type had not been supplied and prisoners were 
not made to work for more than 14 days at a stretch on oil mills unless they volunteered 
to do sa Buies bad been framed to provide special diet for prisoners to whom ordinary 
diet was found unsuitable. Arrangements had been made for better segregation of female 
prisoners in selected Jails and for increased number of female warders. The Government 
had eleo decided to open vocational school in Jails to impart training in carpentry, 
blicksmithy, weaving and dieing. There was also a proposal to build a new Central Jail 
At Heernt. Health of prison population was excellent, mortality rate being almost the 
lowest in India. 

Searly 64 pet cent of prisoners had gained in weight in 1926 whereas only about 
8 per cent, bad lost in weight. The Government bad a scheme for electr^ing Agra and 
Kami Jail. 

Keaily hundred motions for redtmtiou of Jail denmhd had been tabled, bnt most of 
the rsdnctioiM proposed were of a token nature Abd were not pressed. There was a 
prolonged debate on the question of transportation of Bhnntns (criminal tribe of Bobil- 
khand distriot) to Andamans. A numbor of aon-oifieial membeii protested against the 
present pdliey of tfansportatiPn of Bbantus, bnt in the end motions for omission of the 
item oonoemmg transler of Bbantus to Andamani wae negatived by 48 votes to 88« 

Bstoming Criminal Tribes. 

There was anflther foterestiiig debate on the motion for token lednction when the 
issue involved was that the task of reforming criminal tribes mostly eomi^MOd of depreisod 
elais Hindus should be entrusted foAiyaSanm} and other fiindii orgMilsatioiii Aid not 
fo tbo Bilvitlon Ansy. The motion was Acfoptod witbont divMeB< 
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BlMiiMioii.oii Jtll Dtnaiid. 

On the tSTH MABOH the Ooanoil oonelnded dleocerion of the Jeil demead mud 
nleo voted the demand onder the head Pnblio Worke and Oivil Worki. Iwo token redne* 
tiong were adopted to-day by the Connoii in reepeot of the Jail demand. On one motiOB 
the imne involved wai the appointment of a jail oommiuion to enquire into the oomplaiale 
regarding diet and dreee in prieone. The motion wai adoped without divieion. Mr. Eahnv 
Ahmed, propoeer of the other token reduoticm, wanted the Government to leine telegmphie 
inatructione to all ]ail8 in the province to the effect that Muelim priionera ohemving 
fast should not be given hard labour during the remaining twelve days of the Bamaaa, 
The Government reply was sympathetic but the Government refused to isiue telegrnpblo 
instruotions. The reduction motion was adopted by 58 votes against 86. 

Pnblio Works Demand. 

The Pnblio Works demand was voted in its entirety. The Nationalist memben 
moved for reduction of the provision in respect of additions and alterations to the three 
Government houses at Lucknow, Allahabad and Nainital, but their reduction motion was 
negatived by a large majority of votes and the demand voted At io0. In presenting the 
demand for Pnblio Works, Nawab Tnsuf, Minister in charge, stated that in view of the 
complexity and urgency of the problem of communications and transport in the province, 
the local Government had decided to continue their policy of road reoonstruotion on g 
wide scale at a total cost of about one crore and a half. 

Education Minister's Speech. 

On the 86TH MARCH Sir Samuel O'Donnell, Finance Member, informed the house 
that the ourrent meeting of the Council would terminate with the disposal of supplementary 
estimates bn the 2nd April and that the Council would meet next at Nainital. 

Sir Samuel was unable to give the exact date or duration of the Nainital meeting. 
The principal business before the Council toniay was voting of the education demand 
amounting to Be. 17,8,01,464. Notice had been given of over 800 motions for token and 
substantive reductions against the demand ; bnt of them barely 40 were disonseed to-degi 
the consideration of the rest being postponed till Monday. Hitherto not a single sednci* 
tion motion was accepted by the House. 

Bai Baieswar Bali, Minister of Education, in presenting the demand reviewed the 
progress of education in the province during the current year. At the outset be regretted 
that this year's demand under education did not compare very favourably with that of 
the previous year. The budget was framed in January when this Government was face 
to face with a huge deficit. Allotment for new items of e^mnditnre in the bndget for 
all Transferred departments amounted in the aggregate to five lakbs of wbiob half a 
lakh was earmarked for the Education department. Half a lakh was a disappointing 
figure, but if the remission of coutribntion promised by the Government of India 
materialised Re, SO lakhs more would be allotted to the Education depaitment on 8nd April 
when supplementary estimates would be presented. Figures of edncational expendUnvc 
in the U. P. since the reforms presented interesting reading. In 1920 it stood at one 
crore and nine lakhs. In 1921 it went up to one crore and 54 lakhs. In 1988 it 
dropped to one crore 82 lakhs. In 1928 it went up again to one crore 52 lakha and one 
crore 54 lakhs in 1924. Besides these amounts spent from the provincial ezofaequar 
there were also private endowments and donations aggregating over one orore. Toesf 
figures, the Minister pointed out, showed that sinoe the leforms there had hem lomo 
expansion in regard to education at least. 

University Education, 

Beferring to the criticism that them was growing expenditure on University edoeatioa 
to the detriment of primary education, the Minister agreed that primary ednoatlcm was 
of fim importance, bnt at the same time it could not be ignored that University edueaticm 
played a gieat part in the development of the nation. It was said that Uoiversitlea iw 
the U. P. bad failed to grow into centres of creative thought. To snob oritloi the 
Minister would point cat the recent selection of Dr. M, N. Shaba of Allahabad as n 
Fellow of the Royal Society, An important event of the ourient year, the Miniatsr 
proceeded, was the creation of the Agra University. This 6th University in the proviasi 
was bound to open new spheres of educational activity. Mr. E. P. Kiehin. Deputy Dlreotsr 
of Education, has been appointed special officer to bring the University into exiiteim m 
that the first examinations could be held in 1988. Referring to the poliqy of hMb 
■oheol and intermediate education inaugurated in 192K the Miulster igld that it iMMjl SMS 
in fat aerere qritieiaDii but the Qoyerninent wm deoidea upon glvini it n Igir iiM Mtolt 
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makliig any ndical alterationi. In hit opinion all Minlitera bad to bnild npmnd 
tiaditlonBOf adminlotratlon In Trantferrod departments and- they shoald work against 
rapid obangeo of policy from one Minister by his snooessor and against e»Msslve indi* 
▼idnalism. Regarding the need of imparting physical training to the students, the 
Oovernment were tackling the question in two ways, one of which was the introduction 
of a new oobeme of medical inspection as an experimental measure in oities. 

Primary Education. 

Coming to primary education, the Minister said that it had been made compulsory 
in altogether 26 municipalities. The committee which had been appointed to enquire 
into the progress of primary education among Muslims and other backward communities 
had lately submitted its report which was under the consideration of the Government. In 
ooncluding his speech, the Minister referred to the Marris Ooltege of Hindustani music 
which has made good progress since it was started last year. The college filled an 
obvious blank in the present education system. The idea of a picture gallery at Lu(Anow 
still remained to be translated into action. 

Voting of Education Demand. 

On the 28TH MARCH the education demand of Bs. 1,79,04,464, less Be. 1 for which 
amount a reduction motion was adopted was voted by the Gonncil. The issue involved 
in the token reduction was the question of grant to Benares and Aligrah universities 
from the provincial exchequer. Non-official opinion was solidly in favour of substantial 
grant to those two institutions but Sir Samuel 0 Donnell on behalf of the Government 
stated that the two all-India universities were primarily the concern of the Govern- 
ment of India and not of the provincial Government. This Government could provide 
for grants to them only after it had discharged* its financial responsibilties to all provin- 
cial subjects. After a prolonged*debate the token motion was adopted without division. 

A Heated Debate. 

There was a heated debate on Pandit G. B. Pant*s motion for substantial reduction in 
the provision for Boorkee College of Engineering. Among other things, Pandit Pant 
urged reduction in and Indianisation of the personnel of the college staff. 

Mr. C. Y. ChintamanI, ex-Minister, supported the motion. This support was the 
immediate cause of heat in the debate. 

Ennwar Jagdish Prasad, Education Secretary, quoted some facts and figures and said 
that Mr. Chintamani white in office did litle either to reduce the staff or to indianise 
it. Once out Of office he was criticising his successor for not doing what he himself when 
in power never cared to do. The Education Secretary in his turn was subjected to a 
violent attack by Pandit Iqbal Narayan Ourtu for having taken up that particular line 
of argument, Mr. Gurtu blamed the Education Secretary of foul play, lack of discipline 
and judgment for bis attack on his former chief, Mr. Chintamani, who could not pos- 
sibly take any further part in the debate and was therefore debarred from the right of 
reply. Mr. Gurtu in connection wanted to know whether the Ministers after they 
vacated the office should not be immune from criticisms of the 8 oretaries who had 
worked under them. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Minister of Eduction, was sorry that owing to some misunder- 
standing between Mr. Chintamani and the Education Secretary some unpleasantness 
bad been created. Heat in the debate was not due to any difference of opinion in regard 
to the question of policy, but solely due to regrettable personal misunderstanding. He 
earnestly hoped that the personal affair would be allowed to rest where it was and not 
pursued futher. 

The motion was rejected by 68 votes against 4fi. 

European EdneatioD, 

Pandit G.B. Pant also criticised the grant to European diools. He said that on 
the basis of population Government spent nearly 100 times more on European educatiou 
than on the education of the people of the land. 

Mr. A. H« Mackensie pointed out that there was not a single European school main- 
tained solely by the Government. All European schools in the province were aided 
institutions and the basis of aid was the same as in the ease of Indian schools. The 
amount of grant was equal to and in the case of European schools was leas than the 
amount raised from private sources. The endeavour of the European community as a 
whole on behalf of education was great. There were generous donations and also 
voluntary work from missionaries. If (be proportionate expenditure per head was 
great it was becaqae of the enp^lness in the nuipbtt of scholars in Sofop^fio schools. 
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The Ooeernment never showed any pertislity to Baropean Mhools in the matter of grants* 
inlaid. The motion was not voted u^n when the gaillotlne was applied and the Ooaneil 
adjoomed. 

Discussion on Land Bevenne. 

On the 29TH MABCH the Guanoil reassembled to disonss the Land Revenne demand 
amounting to Bs. 88,88,718, The agenda contained nearly a hundred motions for 
reduction of the demand but only seven of them could be disposed of to«day« The House 
divified three times in the oonrae of the day and on every occasion the Government 
sustained defeat. The worst defeat was in connection with the Swarajist motion for 
omission of the item of Bs. 9,23,742 oonoerning snrvey and settlement. There eras a 
prolonged and animated debate on the motion, the issue being the withdrawal bv 
the Govern mrnt of the Lind Bevenne Bill during its second reading at Kainltal. 
The Government policy was severely criticised by a large number of non-oAolal members. 
The motion for omission of the item was eventnally adopted by 64 votes to 21. 

All Demands Agreed To. 

On the 30TH MABCH tho Council oonolnded the voting on the budget tlemands. In 
the course of twelve days that were allotted for consideration of budget provision, 
the Council managed to diECoss demands under seven out of thirty-two major 
heads. Of them, five, namely, general administration, land revenue, irrigation, polfoe 
and jiils were in the reserved group and only two, namely, ednoation and pnblio works, 
in the transferred group of subjects. All tho unditicnssod demands hai n^t however an 
easy passage. When after the gnillotiac had been applied at 5 p m. to-day they were 

5 ut from the chair thcro were vigorous attempts to vote some of them out altogether, 
be first item that the Counoil would not readily agree to vo^e amounted to Bs. 18,26,800 
and reprrspnted charges against the famine insurance fund. Daring the general dis- 
enssion on tiie budget several members had protested against exploitation of the famine 
insurance fund for payment of irrigation interests. Apparently to record that protest 
very emphatically the Nationalist and Swarr jist members shonted ont ** No** whra the 
question was put in regard to this demand. The House divided on the qnestion and the 
demand was eventually granted by 47 against 80 votes. The next attempt at total 
refusal was directed against provision for pnblio works and other outlay not charged 
to revenue. The grievance of the Opposition as voiced daring the general dieonsiToii 
was that Government sbonld not utilise borrowed money either for oonstruotion of poHoe 
buildings or for reconstruction of roads. The House divided when the question was 
pnt and voted the demand by 44 votes against 31. Mr. B. G. Pant, Bwarajist leader, 
challenged the provision for expenditure in England and once again the House divided. 
The demand was vot^d by 42 against 32. There was yet another division when the demand 
under the hea f of account interest on debt was pnt before rbe House. In this instanoPi 
too, the Council agreed to grant provision, but voting was slightly different, figures 
being 42 for and 88 against. The Council then adjoarned to mce!^ again on the 2nd April, 
Voting on Supplementary Grants. 

On the 2ND APBTL the Council assembled to consider tbe demands for supplementary 
grants for tbe year 1927-28. The brdget as originally presented provided for a deficit 
of neaily Bs. 40 lakhs bat because of the remission of the provincial oontribntfon opt 
only has the deficit been completely wiped off bat there is in fact a surplas of over pus 
crore and twelve lakhs. Partially to ntilise that Burplus the Government presented 
to-day snpplementary estimates aggregating nearly Bs. 62 lakhs of which nearly 42 , 
lakbs are for transferred services and about Bs. 10 lakhs for reserved services. On the 
transferred section edneation alone claims nearly Bs. 19 lakbs, agrionltnre abont Bs^ 7 
lakbs, and industries a little over Bs. 2 lakbs. Notice had been reoeivetl for as many m 
616 motions to omit or reduce tbe amounts of demands for snpplementary grants. 

The Finance Member’s Statement, 

Immediately after question time Sir Samuel O’Donnell, Finance Member and Leader 
of tbe House, made tbe foil wing statement : 

** We bad hoped that supplementary estimates would bs disposed of In a single day. 
Judging from onr past experience that was a reasonable anticipation. Yesterday ws 
ifceivfd motions for reduction and they total over five hundred. It is clear, iberefore^ 
tW our anticipations were mistaken. Further we have reason to believe that it will 
be v^ry inconvenient to many members to return after the Id holidays. Ther^ore^ 
has be^n decided that any supplementary estimates that we shall not finish to«day will 
stanil over till tbe next meeting of the oounoil which will be held In tbe month of jone 
ip Nainftal, 

4e 
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H. B. The Gofarnorif Menage. 

The Pfeildeiit next feed oat the following mesflage from H. B. Bir William Marrla 
to the LegielatiTe Ooanoil 

" The Governor wlihea to oongratalate the membere of the Legislative Oonnoil upon 
the termination of the present budget session for the eonsideration whioh it has given 
to the pnblio business of the province during a session whioh, owing to the inconvenient 
oocnrrenoe of holidays, has involved greater demands than nsnal upon the time of the 
members. He is indebted to the Council for having provided the funds necessary to carry 
on the administration for the ensuing year and to place the provincial finances upon a 
satii^tory basis, for reasons stated by the Hon'ble the Finance Member it has been 
deOided that any supplementary estimates whioh are not disposed of to^y shall stand 
over till the next meeting of the oonnoil whioh it is the Governor*8 intention to summon 
In Hainital in June. The Governor hopes that by the next budget session it may be 
possible for the Council to meet in comparative o ^mfort in the new Council Chamber. 
The Governor declares that the Legislative Council is hereby prorogued with effect from 
the termination of this day’s session nntil such further date as may in dne conrse be 
announced**. 

Deputy-President’s Salary. 

Not mnch business conld be transacted in to-day*i meeting of the Council owing to 
unnecessarily prolonged debates on motions of minor importance. This was due to a 
grievance among the Swarajist and Nationalist members at the allotment of a single 
day for the consideration of the supplementary estimates totalling over half a crore. 
An additional cause of grievance was that unlike as in previous years no days had 
been fixed for non-official business during the budget session. After H. B. the Governor’s 
message to the Council had been conveyed by the President, Sir Samuel 0*Donnel], 
tbe Finance Member, presented the Bill to amend the U. P. Depnty*Pre8ident*s Salary 
Act. The object of the Bill was to obtain the sanction of the Council for certain 
concessions which might be made to him in respect of travelling allowanoes for journeys 
undertaken by him with the previous approval of the Local Government. Mr. Chintamani 
moved an amendment substituting tbe word President** for ‘*L(^ Government.'* 
The amendment was adopted and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Spinning In Jails. 

The Council next proceeded to discuss supplementary estimates. The demand under 
the head ' Jails* was first taken up. There were several attempts from Swarajist and 
Nationalist benches to postpone the consideration of the supplementary estimates alto- 
gether but the President ruled all such motions out and the House proceeded to discuss 
the jail demand. The supplementary estimate under this head was brought to make 
provision for the establishment of vocational schools in central jails for instruction in 
handicrafts to suitable prisoners. A Swarajist Member moved a token cut and wanted 
to know what kind of vocational training was going to be given to prisoners. More than 
twenty speeches followed in which various suggestions were made but the speakers 
mostly supported the scheme of the Government. The closure was at last applied by 
64 votes against 42. Tbe Home Member replying said that the subjects to be taught to 
tbe prisoners were weaving, dyeing, carpentry and blacksmithy. The Swarajists wanted 
to add spinning to tbe list of subjects. The House divided on this question with the 
result that Swarajists gained their point by 60 votes to 41. 

Special Pay for Medical Officer. 

Another motion for reduction of the jail demand was dismissed in tbe course of 
the day. The item concerned in tbe motion related to provision for special pay for a 
medical officer who had specialised in the treatment of tnberonlosis to be placed in 
charge of Sultanpnr Jail where tubercular prisoners were all segregated, Tbe mover of 
tbe reduction objected to tubercular prisoners being kept at Sultanpnr Jail and urged 
that they should be sent to Bbowali or Almorab. Numerous speeches in support followed 
the same line. The Hon, the Nawab of Gbattarl, Home Member, pointed out that the 
provision in tbe budget was not for tbe establishment of a new prison for tubercular 
prisoners but to specially remunerate any medical officer who would be placed in charge 
of the existing jail. If funds were avaiJaldc tbe Government would readily consider 
tbe question of erecting a prison for such convicts in some healthy spot in the hills ; but 
that was not the issue before the House, Tbe motion for reduction was eventually pvt 
and rejected by 61 votes to 34 and the Council was prorogued. Tbe remaining demands 
were taken up at Nainltal in June next, (For Proceedings Bee Yol. 11.) 



The Punjab Legislative CounciL 

The third Beformed Pcnjab Lf^gislative Oonocil met on the 8BD JANUARY 1987 
at the Oonnoil Chamber, Lahore, for swearing in of new elected and nominated memberc. 
Of 98 members more than 90 took oath one after the other and it took I hr- in three-qnartere 
of an hoar to do to. No other basinets was transacted and the Council adjonrned till 
the next day when the election of the President took place. Khan Bahadur Choudhuri 
Bahabnddln was declared duly elected President of the Council and Bardar Buta Singh 
as its Deputy President. The' Connell then adjourned sine die. 

Three Ministers Appointed, 

H. B. the Governor of the Pnnjab appointed the following as Ministers to ad- 
minister the Transferred Departments in the Pnnjab Agriculture, BA*:^ise and Public 
Works — Sardar Jogendra Singh ; Education and Industries — Mr. Manoharlal ; Local Self- 
Government, Medicine and Sanitation — Mr, Malik Ferc-sekhan Nun. 

In the last two Councils there were only two Ministers, bnt this time the Governor 
appointed a third Minister, rbus all the three communities were represented in 
the Ministry, the Sikh, the Hindn and the Muslim. Bardat Jogendra Singh was re- 
appointed, and Mr. Manoharlal was appointed in place of Bai Sahib Chandbri 
Chhotnram, Education Minister, who was not re-appointed. The third portfolio was 
created for a Muslim Minister and Malik Ferozekhan Nun was appointed to hold the 
charge of this portfolio. 

There was a strong agitation amongst the Punjab Mussalmaus and in the local Muslim 
press during the last two wer ke for the appointment of a Muslim Minister and thii senti- 
ment was voiced by the Muslim Leogue at its recent session in Delhi. Mr, Malik 
Ferozekhan is a young Barrister practising in the Lahore High Court and had been 
thrioe elected to the Reformed Punjab Councii. Mr, Manoharlal was a membor of the first 
Beformed Punjab Council when be was its Deputy President. 

The Governor's Opening Address. 

The next meeting of the Council took place on the 28TH FEBRUARY when His 
Excellenoy the Governor of the Punjab addressed the members of the Council, His 
Excellency, after welcoming the members, referred to the changes in the people’s minds 
brought abent by the Reforms scheme and the inflnence that the new Councils had exerted 
on the poUio and the general coorsa of administration. 

Explaining bis motive in appointing a third Minister, be said that he bad fonnd in 
the history of the Punjab Council many of the beginnings of gennino party spirit, bnt 
definite formation on party linee bud constantly been obscured by the influenoe of other 
issues, at one time by the after results of the non-co-operation or the Khilafat move- 
ment, at another by agitation among the Sikhs and so iortb. 

Continuing His Nxcellency said : It. was because I frit that though there were 

beginnings of party life in the Counoil, the divisions had, nevertheless, not orystalised 
finally on party lines that I took last December the oovrse of adding a third Minister to 
the Pud jab, I believed that in the present state of things when the Punjab was still 
feeling its way to definite party system it would be a real advanuge to have as early as 
possible all the main elements represented in the Government.” Proceeding, the Governor 
said ; — ** My hope was to seonre for the Punjab at so interesting and active A period of 
of its development a Ministry constituted on snob basis that no important section ooald 
complain that its interests w*ere likely to be disregarded and lastly 1 hoped that Ira 
widening somewhat the basis of adminiitration 1 should make some contribation towaida 
the stilling of communal diflerence, at all events in the political sphere. The preiena 
session will show how far I have correctly assumed that there exists in this Coanoil a 
genuine desire to nnite in promoting ordered and harmonious progress in the provinoe, 
a deslie strong enough to induce various sections to abate something of their mutual 
differenoes in order to eeonre tbe greater good of the whole. It is no mean Ideal, yet it 
is not one which in troth asks of any man to make an unreasonable sacrifice, 

Beferring to other problems of administration, the Governor said in respect of 
erime the p^noe was returning to the normal, bnt communal diilerenoes wen still 
being deliberately exploited and fomented. There seemed to be one clear featnto of tbo 
praioiiifltnatio&. Communal feeling nowbero roaobed a real state of tensioB and aowheio 
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muiifetM Itself In any dangerons form unless there, had been keen aotWUj In the com- 
mnnal press or on those disreputable platforms where this form of excitement was 
purveyed to the public. ** It is a distressing feature of affairs to-day** said the Governor, 
** that ordinary men of each community were not allowed to live at peace and iind their 
owil adjustments. Mischief comes from above and not from below. 1 cannot judge of 
the' truth of the rebuke sometimes brought against the Punjab that It supports the worst 
communal press in India; but 1 should pity any other province which ouuld show so 
many examples of indecent virulence. Of all infernos which the imagination of mankind 
has painted, surely the deepest and the most dreadful bell must be reserved for those 
whose only claim to consideratiun on the day of judgment will lie in the plea that they 
have damned the faith of others. We have warned and we have prosecuted ; we have 
made direct attempts at conciliation ; but this is a matter in which one well directed 
movement of public opinion would far outweigh any effort which the Government can 
make or any effect which it can produce. In all sincerity, I ask for the assistance here 
of members of this Council and for the exorcise of the influence which they comma ::d 
outside its walls **. 

In conclusion His Excellency hoped the members of the Council will realise that 
the life of the Council had reached one of those critical stages which in ancient medicine 
would have been called climacteric ; for it is the work of this Council which would come 
under the direct observation and view of the Statutory Commission, 

No-confidence Motion. 

Dr. Mahomed Alam, Leader of the Nationalist Party, then moved a resolution express- 
ing want of confidence in the three Ministers in charge of the Transferred departments 
of the Punjab Goveinment. Before the mover bad made his speech and the motion was 
discussed ill the House, the President rtqnc:st«d the merobc re who w'eie in favour of leave 
being granted tc stand in their places* As Jess than fiO members stood op in favour 
of the motion, leave was not granted to discuss the resolution. Only 24 members supported 
the ^scussion of the motion and the announoement by the President that leave had 
not been granted by the Council was received amidst cheers of Ministerialists. 

The Budget for 1927-28. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Finance Member, then presented the budget estimates 
of the Punjab for the year 1927-28. When Sir Geoffrey concluded his speech be was 
greeted with cheers from all sides of the House. 

According to budget estimates the balance of all accounts at the close of 1927-28 is 
expected to be Be. 48 lakhs. Bs. 1,173 lakhs of ordinary revenue expenditure and Bs. 252 
lakhs of capital expenditure will be met during the year. Ordinary revenue account and 
Insurance fund accounts will sliow plus bMlauces of Bs. 21 and 41 lakhs respectively at 
the close of the year. Latter balance inclndes the appropriation of Bs. 15 lakhs out of 
revenue to the revenue reserve fund which will stand at Bs. 26 lakhs on let April 1927. 

Beceipts. 

In ordinary revenue account receipts are estimated at Bs. 1,113 lakhs or 36 lakhs 
less thf<n the original estimates of 1926-27. Decrease is due to the remission of Bs. 17 
lakhs in taxation announced in June last, an increase of Bs. 14 and half lakhs in irriga- 
tion, working charges and a fall under excise of Bs. 4 and half lakhs. Allowance has 
also been made lor expected contraction in the area under cotton on account of fall ia 
prices. Ordinary revenue expenditure is estimated to be Bs. 1,173 lakhs or Bs. lO lakhs 
in excess of modified grant of the present year. Chief inoreases are Bs. 6 and bal^ lakhs 
under Civil administration, Bs. 7 lakhs in beneficent departments and 12 lakhs in P. W. D. 
Bnbstantial pc^tion of increatc is to be devoted to improvements in the administration 
of jails, agriculture, education, industries, provineialiiation of hospitals and com- 
munications. 

Expenditure. 

Steady progtess in the development of nation-building activities generally is 
for under capital expenditure. The main objects of estimated expenditure of BB. 252 
lakhs are Bydro-elcctric Bcbeme, Sutlej valley irrigation project and communications m 
Kill Bar. it is hoped to finance the year*s programme mainly from the proceeds of the 
past and future sales of Government lands though ordinary revenue account * 

Mlauce at the close of the year. The late of Increase in expenditure has recently been 
greater than the rate of increase in income. 

In presenting the budget, the Finance Member pointed out that tbough Irrigation 

scheme promised sure additions to the permanmit revenue within a lew yearS| yet mean* 
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while prndenoe demanded that the growth of epending activity ehall not ontrnn the 
llmite eet by the late at whioh rceonrcea expand. No remiaaiona of taxation are propoaed 
for the pnrpoae of financing the capital projeota. A email loan of about Ba. 80 lahha 
may have to be tahen from the Government of India towarda the oioao of the year 1987-28. 
The Council then adjourned till the 5th March. 


Voting on Budget Demanda. 

Proviaion For Beggara. 

On the 6th and 6th March the Council devoted ita whole time to the diacuBaion 
of the Budget. Yotiog on Budget demanda 00 r menoed on the 8TH MAUOfl when the 
Govemmeut'a demands for granta came np for diaouBaion and the first thirteen demanda 
from demand No. 83 to demand No. 20 were voted witbont any disouaaion. Demand 
No. 19 moved by the Finance Member in respect of miacellaneoua departments (reserved) 
raised a short diacnasion owing to amendment moved by Mr. Chaudbri Afaal Haq 
for a out of one rnpee with respect to item of Ba. 6|000, the total donation ior charit- 
able purpose to diacoas the policy of Government regarding provision made tor beggara, 
poor vagrants, indigrat and old persona. The ameudmeui waa supported by a large 
number of non official members, all of whom urged the Government to open poor bonaea 
and make some proviaion for Indian beggars, vagrauta and old persona and introduce 
some sort of legislation to atop beggary in pnblic atreeta. The Finanoo Member who 
expressed sympathy with the mover of the amendment aaitl that the matter waa primarily 
for local bodies to deal with and Government did not like to force on local bodies 
mcBBurca which they were not prepared to undt rtake. The mover, ho\vev<>r, preased bis 
amendment to vote which waa carried and which amounted to a vote of oensure on 
Government. The demand waa then passed with this nominal cut. 

Development of Industries. 

The next demand No. 18 moved by Mr. Manoharlal, Education and Induatries 
Minister, fur a grant of B& 1,00,81,000 in respect of itidnatrica (revenue and capital) 
evoked a likely and animated debate and after a minor amendment had been moved by 
Mr. Cbaudhuri Afzal Haq and withdrawn, diacnasion continued for more than one hour 
on the motion in «hich membera from all sides of the House took part. All non-official 
members strongly criticised the small amount provided for industries and attacked 
Government for their apathy towards promotion and development of indnatrica in the 
Punjab. Lala Dbanpatrai (Industries constituency representative) characterised the action 
of the Government in appointing a Development Board without sufficient provision of 
money as a farce. Sheikh Mahomed Badiq and Sardar UjjHl Singh suggested to the 
Government to start factories which would provide work for the unemployed. LaU 
Bodhraj (Swarajist) urged for total rejection of the demand so that tho Fiuanoe Depart- 
ment might provide more money for the development of industries next time. Baja 
Narendranatb and Dr. Gokalcband Narang while deprecating the small amount provided 
for industries by the Finance Member asked the House not to itiiow out the demand but 
accept whatever they had got, and fight for more. Dr. Gokalobaud said that Ministers had 
DO hand in framing the budget and, tbereforr, they should not be punished for the fault 
of the Finance Department, He urged the honse to re ject the demands in respect of 
land revenue, stamps and general administration etc., when those demuniis would come 
up for vote so that the Government might note their feeling in the matter, but ha asked 
the House not to rejeot totally the industries demand. The motion being pnt to vote 
was declared by the President, hut oppositionists claiming division votes were token and 
the total demand was passed by 47 votes against 22 amidst cheers of Ministerialists, The 
Council then adjourned. 

Government’s Co-operative Policy Criticised. 

On the 9TH MABCH the Council devoted full four hours to the discussion and 
voting on Government demands for grants and after prolonged debates passed only 
two more demands No. 17 and 18 in respect of agriouitnre and medical and public 
health witbont any cat, though some members strongly criticised the working of 
co-uperative societies in the Punjab and pointed out to the Minister of Agriouitnre that this 
excellent movement was unfortunately manned by one class of people alone and waa 
confined only to agriculturists. Medical and Public Health department also came In te 
a good deal of criticism at the hands of the members who urged for more ad^nate 
provision for dealing with epidemics and malaria, further promotion of vedie and unani 
ysteoie cl medicine and creation of more hospitals for viUigei, Lala Bodhial dfiw lilt 
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attention of the Government to wrmptlon la the Vedioal department ani enggeatcd the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the matter. Chaudbnri Dnlichand nrged for 
be^ protection of rural interests and suggested that only agriculturist doctors should 
be appointed in rural hospital and dispensaries. This suggestion evoked strong resent- 
ment from urban members who &id no question of rural and urban should arise in the 
matter of medical treatment. Dr. Gopieband, speaking as a medical practitioner^ requested 
the Minister of Public Health not to bring in the question of agriculturist or non- 
agriculturist in the Medical College and medical treatment and condemned the spirit of 
oommnnalism which rural members were trying to introduce even in the medical profession. 

The debate having taken a communal turn, the President bad to intervene. He 
regretted that on every subject the Indian members brought in the question of rural and 
nrban interests which be thought was very unfortunate and be informed the House that 
in future he would not allow such discussion and hoped the members would not compel 
him to exercise his right in disallowing communal discueslons unless they were meant for 
a particular and specific purpose. 

Education Grant, 

The demand No. 16 for a grant of Bs. 1,44,05,000 in respect of education (transferred) 
was moved by Mr. Manobarlal, Minister of Education. Chaudhnri Afzal bad moved an 
amendment for a cut of one rupee with respect to the item of Bs. 69,91,370 fur primary 
education to discuss the Government's policy regarding compnlsory primary education 
and the mover had not ooncinded his speech when the Council adjourned, 

Bepresentation in the Services. 

On the IITH MABCH Mr, Ohandburi Afzal Haq resumed his speech on the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Cbandhuri Jafainllah Khan yesterday proposing a cut of R*;. 1 
from the total grant of Police to (liscuss the Provincial Police Committee'H report. 
The speaker was quoting extracts from the report when the President asked m^ mbcis 
whether all of them have been supplied with a copy of the report. As all members 
did not possess a copy of the report, the President asked the Finance Member whether 
the Government could supply copies to members and as copies were not availablo at 
the amount, the President stopj^d discussion on the amendment and he pnt the demand 
under Police to vote which was declared lost. The Finance Member claiming division, 
the motion was declared carried by 38 to 10 votes. 

The next demand under jails and convict sett ’eroents was then voted without much 
discussion filter the amendment moved by Mr. Afzal Haq to suggest improvements in the 
department had been lost. 

General Administration Demand. 

The Finance Member then mov&i tho demand under administration of just ice. Bai 
Baheb Cbandburi Chotu Bam moved two amendments for a cut of one rupee to draw 
attention to paucity of agriculturists in the ranks of public prosecutors and in civil 
judicial service. Both amendments were withdrawn after a lengthy and lively debate 
which again took a communal torn and there were seveial requests to the President by 
Dr, Gokalcband Narang to disallow all communal dlBcnssions in the House according to 
his ruling given two day ago. The mover of the amendment made it a matter of great 
grievance that agriculturists in tho Punjab who formed eighty per cent of the population 
and who contributed to Government major portion of the revenue and who gave their 
lives for the sake of the King and country during the War did not receive their due and 
proper zbare in civil judicial service and hoped that, when the future appointments are 
made by the High Court and other subordinate courts, special preference would be given 
to tbe claims of agricullurists. 

Hindu noD-oi&oial members, who opposed tbe amendment, pointed out that agti- 
eultoriets at such witbont proper qualifioallone could not claim preference in public 
eervioes, and the mover of the amendment, In tbe suise of demanding preference for 
agricnltnriste, was really advocating the canse of Musialmana of the province who also 
tomed a majority of the popnlation. 

The official point of view was explained by Mr. Graik, Secretary, who said be was 
the only member of the Home who wae a member of tbe Committee which led np to the 
resolntion of 1919 referred to by the mover of tbe amendment. He thought no meml^r 
oonld accuse bin of lack of sympathy with Zamlndara (agriculturists). H assured tbe 
House that it was always the praotioe of tbe Government when selecting recruits to 
variom branches of public servioe to sorntiniso their records, tbeir educational qualifito- 

lions with most anxiou erne and it was the desire of the Government to see that landw 

plasscs secured adequate representation in puUio sertiecs and in regard to nearly 
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nrffeei. Definite proportlone have been . hdd down \jj the Ctovernment and they were 
getting jter by year Inereaeing the number of reoruiti to varioue branohee of pnNIo 
eervloe from ZamindarR, They ihould not ignore that there were other olaeiee who aft 
present led the way in education and iutelleotnal attainments. 

Prooeeding, Mr. Graik said it was not fair to keep out men of outstanding edneatlonal 
merits merely becanae they did not belong to certain tribe and in these days of higher 
standard of qnaliftoationR for public services, it was not fair to take a Zamindar with 
inferior education merriy bfoauso he was a Zimindar. Subject to these reservations! 
the Gtoveroment was faithfully endeavouring to follow and give elKeot to the policy laid 
down in 1919. The Government admitted that progress made in the last few years had 
not been so rapid as they as well as the mover of the amendment would have liked, bnft 
the Finance Member had given an undertaking that the matter would be taken np 
in consultation with the High Court and in view of the undertaking, he hoped the mover 
would not prfM the amendment. 

Shaikh Faia Mahomed referred to the paucity of Mahomedan Judges in the High 
Court since 1919 and was discussing the question of the resignation of Sheikh Abdul 
Qoadir, an ex-Judge of the Lahore High Court, and was mentioning that it was due to 
difference between Sir Bhadilal Lai, Chief Justice and Sheikh Abdul Quadirthattte 
latter was forced to resign his judgeship when Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency rom to a point 
of order and asked the President’ll ruling whether the member could disouss the conduot of 
a Judge of the High Court in the Council. After short dlsonssion on the standing order 
on the point, the President said if the Member referred to any Judge even in his admin- 
istrative capacity and meant to refl>>ct upon him be ought to withdraw his remark. 
Quoting Parliamentary practice on the 8nbj<*ct, he said no rrfl'^ctions or disrespectful 
mention of any kind should be made in respect, of any Judge of any High Court and no 
member shonld introdnoe the personality of any Judge of any High Court or even of 
subordinate courts in discussion on the floor of the House. Only administrative actions of 
colleotive body of the High Court, if absolutely necessary, might be introduced and if 
possible references to that al«o might be avoided. Sheik Faia Mahomed withdrew his 
remarks and references to Sir Shadilal and Judges of the High Court and apologised to 
the House for making any such referenoe. 

The Demand under administration of justice was then put and carried. 

Transferred Department Demand, 

Sardar Jogendra Singh then moved demand under General Administration (transfer- 
red). There were ten amendments for outs by non-official members under this demaiul 
to reduo*^ salary of Ministers, to discuss the arbitrary manner of appoinimr*nt of Ministers 
and to discuss unconstitutional accf*ptanc3 of Ministership, The President ruled out 
f^>nr of these amendments remarking that under Parliamentary practice the members 
could not dipouss the action of the Gov-^rnnr abont the selection of a Minister. Before 
other amendments urging reduction of Minister’s salary oould be moved, the Connofl 
adjourned. 

Debate on Ministers* Salaries. 

On the 14TH MABCH the public galleries were crowded when the Council reassem- 
bled and resumed discuKsion on the Government's demand for grant relating to General 
Administration (transferred). 

Dr. Sbaik Mahomed Alam moved that the grant be rednoed by Ro. 72,000 with 
respect to the item of Bs. 1,80,000, the total pay of officers urging a reduction in the 
salary of the Ministers from Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 3,000 eaoh per mensem. In the course of 
a lengthy speech in Urdu, Dr. Alam said if the Ministers agreed to take a reiinoed salary 
they would be more honoured by the elected element of the House than would be the 
case if they continued to draw Rt. 5,000 a month. The flnanoial condition of the province 
did not allow the provision of such a big sum for tbe salary of the Ministers, Out of 
the reduction proposed, a considerable amount oould be spent on charities and other 
needs of the province. He oould not understand why a sum of Bs. 15,000 Instead of 
Bs, 10,000 was being asked from tbe House when nothing extraordinary has happened to 
the provinoe and no new departments have b%n created for the Ministers. It tbe House 
sanctioned an additional sum of Bs. 5,000 to-day for the Third Miolster, they would bo 
asked some time later to provide for four, five and ten more Ministers. Ou principle be 
objf'eted that the best of their members should be taken away from the treasury benoheo 
on fat salaries from eleoted seats where they could be of use and service to the ooimtiy 
and the people. 

Baisida Hansraj supported the amendment and reminded the Hooae that when 
disQOSsfng the budget he had appealed to the Ministers to volantarllly taka a less solaijr 
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tlHa Bs. 5,0(K) M hM been dom Vy tbe late 6ir Soreadrinath Baneriee and lom^e other 
mlniitera in otb^r provtnofe in India ; bat he was sorrj to find that it had pro*iooed no 
eflroton their Ministers. He oonld not understand why the MinUtera shonld take a 
higher salary than tbe High Court Jadg«!S who were drawing Bs. 4,000 per mensem and 
hoped they would not oare more for money than for service of the country. 

Sir Qeoilrey Dvs Montmorency, Finance Member, explaining tbe reasons of the 
provision of salaries of the ministers as it stood in the budget, said in the Punjab the 
maximum salary had been fixed by tbe statute at Rs. 6,000 and that once the Legislative 
Council had voted a smaller salary for the Minister that salary cjuld not be raised. 
Moreover, he thought it would be very undesirable and invidious that a Minister should 
reoeive a smaller salary than a member of tbe Executive Oonnoil. It would at onoe 
give rise to the impression that the charge of the transferred departments was less 
Important than the reserved departments. In the Punjab, a greater part of tbe new 
money went to the transferred departments which were rapidly expanding. It was on 
these departments that interested criticism and suggestions, both inside and outsiclo th;i 
Counoil, took place. It would, therefore, seem undesirable to take any step which shonld 
belittle the grave importance of the beneficent and nation-build iug departments. 

Continning, the Finance Member said if a smaller salary was voted for the Ministers 
men of good stamp wonld hesitate to accept tbe posts and he thought everybody recog- 
nised that men of god stamp were required to take charge of these very important 
departmenta. Looking back at the history of the Council, they found that the olaBses 
of persons from which their Ministers had been drawn were persons interested in commerce 
and industiy owning and managing large estates and engaged in the h gal profession. 
To all these three classes of persons, the Ministry involved severing of personal touch and 
dirvciion and loss for three years in those sonroes which they wonld have been otherwiso 
personally managing. People of good stamp in a good many ca^es may bn patriotR. 
Nevertheless, they had duties towards their dependents and families and they conid not 
seriously afford to jeopardise those interests by neglecting their business and occupying 
themselves in public dntiet unless a fitting remuneration was paid for those public duties. 
The result of lowering the salary might be that for A-1 Class of men they would get 
C.-8 Class of men. Moreover, even In days of financial stringency they did not suggest 
r^uction of salary of the Ministers and the Finance Member thought that in these days of 
comparative affloenc', there seemed far less reasons) indeed hardly any reasons, to take 
tbe step of reducing the salaries of the Ministers* 

After 8 hours* animated debate the amendment was pot to the House and rejected, 
tbe supporters not claiming a divisioa. The demand under General Administration (trans- 
f erred) was then pot and carried. Tbe Council then adjourned. 

, E-temption of Sword from Arms Act. 

On the 16TH MARCH three more demands were voted in tbe Council without 
much diteuBsion and piooc’edings were more or less dull compared to yesterday's animated 
debate. The demand under General Administration (reserved) was voted with a nomiuai 
cut of one ruiiee which was proposed by Cbaudhuri Afzal Haq to raise a discussion for 
the exemption of the sword from the operation of the Arms Act and carried iuspile of 
official opposition. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, speaking on the motion oU behalf of the Government, informed 
the House that the sword had been exempted from the operations of tbe Arms Act for 
certain class of persons in tbe Tonjab, namely, those who paid incometax or certain 
amount of land revenue and title-holders etc.) anu that tbe Government of India had 
been pleased to accept the recommendations of the Punjab Government on the resoiniion 
moved and adrpted by the House some years ago ; but tbe Government could not exempt 
the sword for all persons on account of unfortunate communal tension in the province 
and riots ^hat broke ont after the resolution on tbe sobject was adopted in the Hoase 
in 1924. 

The Bhakra Dam Scheme. 

Fife motions for outs were moved by various non*offloiaI members to reduce the 
grant under Irrigation two of which were withdrawn, two ruled out of order by the 
President and one was rejected by ’27 to 24 votes and the total demand was voted after 
a short discussion. Speaking on the amendment moved by Mr. Cbaudbri Cbbotn Bam 
proposing a token cut to protest against the delay in pushiog forward tbe Bhakra Dam 
scheme and that project, Mr. Smith, Ofai^ Engineer, informed the Hense the reason why 
the Bhakra Dam scheme was delayed. He said that in the opinion of ezperts no s^ame 
site for the dam was available whioh could benefit the distr iota of Boh tak and 9 
where distress owinp to soaroitjf of wgter wgs aopte and oonld not bafld 
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ioheme on comelhing that would eventually fail and be a lonroe of great danger to tha 
distriotfl and before epending the taxpayers* money they wanted to be sure that they 
were going to build on Bomething certain and which would be a benefit to the agrieaU 
turists of the distriotg. Speaking about the project Sir Fasli Hussain, Bevanne 
Member, informed the House that they were waiting for the decision of the Qovemment 
of India and the sanction of the Secretary of State on the scheme submitted by 
them and that the Government did not show any lack of sympathy in the matter which 
was still being examined by experts. 

The Gonnoil was disoussiog the demand under registration when it adjourned. 

Dobate on Excise Policy. 

On the 16TH MIBCH farther demands for grants were discussed and voted. The 
demands under registratiiin, forests^ and stamps were voted without any outs aod 
moch discoBsion bat the demand nnder excise created considerabio excitement and 
was n->t carried until diviFion was called. The token cut proposed by Sahib 
Ohaudhri Cboturam to denounce the present system of recruitment in ^ae Excise 
Department which, according to him, resulted In very poor representation of Zamindars, 
partionlarly Hindu Zimindars, was eventually withdrawn by the mover after an assurance 
ha<l been given by the Minister for Agriculture that everything possible Is baing done 
for proper representation of Zimindars in the department. 

Sardar Karain Singh then moved another token cut to discuss the excise polioy of 
the Government and, in his speech, asked the Government to reach the goal of their 
policy, namely, total prohibition without delay even at the saorifion of revenoo. The 
amendment was warmly supported by a large number of nou-offioial members all of whom 
nrg<>d the minimum consumption of liquor to be brought to aero and save the p'*np)e 
from the drink evil. Those who opposed the amendment said it was excessive drinking 
which was a v'ce and total prohibition wonld never be a success and would result in 
increase of illicit distillation. 

Sardar Jogondra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, expressed his sincere sympathy 
with the object of the mover and welcomed all soggastfonB which would prevent drinking 
in the provinces. High duties on liquors, he told, hatl been proposed by the Gov* 
ornment to prevent excessive drinking and uot to got high income. Ho pleaded f >r 
co-operation fully with tho Government in eradicating the drink evil and illicit distilla* 
lion. After assurances from tho Minister, the mover wanted to withdraw his amendment 
but leave to withdraw was r fused by the Council and the motion reducing the demand 
nnder excise by one rupere was put to the House and was carried by 87 to votes. 

The Council was discussing the demand under land rovenne when it adjourned. 

Remission Of Tax On Well-irrigated Lands. 

On the 17TH MARCH discussion and voting on the Government*8 demands for 
grants were considered in the C uneiJ. Of 32 demands 31 had been disposed of up to 
yesterday evening and only tho last demand nnder land revenue was discussed to-day 
and yoted after the amendment moved by Rai Bahib Ohaudhri Ohhoturam proposing a 
cut of one rupee urging the Government to remit taxes on well- irrigated lands had been 
carried by 30 to 26 votes. Altogether six amendoents proposing oats under this de- 
mand were moved three of which were witfidrawn, one ruled out of order and one was not 
moved at tho request of the Revenue Member and the last one was carried reducing the 
grant to rupee one despite Government oppodtion. 

On the total Goverumont*.^ demands for grants only four cuts in the form of token 
cuts were carried by the Council and the rest of the demands were voted in full. Fonr 
token cuts that were effected related to the demand under Rduoation (Transferroii) 
General Administration (Reserved,) Excise and Land Revenue. Tho House then adjourned. 

Release of Sikh Prisoners. 

On the 213T MARCH after 4 hours* lively debate the Oounell earriod m non* 
oflSoial resolution moved by Sardar Eundan Bingh recommending to the Goveramant to 
forthwith release Sardar Eharak Singh, President, Central Board and all other Gurdwara 
prisoners. The Government did not claim a division. The resolution was warmly sup- 
ported by the non-offioials of all parties and appeals were ma !e to the Government to 
close the chapter of the Sikh struggle for Gurdwara reform by showing magnanimity and 
releasing the Gurdwara prisoners especially when the Gurdwara Act was passed and the 
Gurdwara disputes were being disposed of by the Gurdwara tribunal, thus showing that 
ths Sikhs bad given up direct action and had taken reconrse to oonstHational meUiOds 
and ordinary law of the laml. 

47 
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The Finance Member's Statement. 

Speaking on the resolution regarding the release of the Sikh Gnardwara prisoners, 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, said that he was folly aware how 
genuinely the sympathies of the Sikhs were engaged in the resolution and the Government 
knew full well the importance they attached to it. While sympathising with individual 
oases, no one could set aside the fact that the acts of these persons individually and in 
mass had oertaid more serious aspects. They were all apostles of direct action. Offences 
under the Civil law, which governed the rights of their fellow citisens have been oom« 
mitted by them, in addition to causing grave disturbances to public tranquillity. They 
have actually committed offences against persons and property involving in some cases 
violence in varying degrees. It was the earnest desire of the Government to ensure the 
working of the Gnrdwara Act, to compose troubles and take ail such measures as would 
remove rancour. The offer of the condition by the Government to the prisoners was 
made in a fair and just spirit and did not involve expression of regret by the prisoners 
for what had been done. It merely constituted a fair and just invitation to those who 
bad been convicted to abandon direct action in future and to adopt those provisions of 
the law which bad been passed by the Sikh community approved by other communities 
and even passed into law by this legislature. These who did not elect to take advantage 
of the offer indicated that they had elected to pursue the old and bad way of direct 
action. They would no doubt like to emerge as martyrs in a cause and as persons of 
different calibre to those who had accepted the offer. Bxperience had shown them that 
general amnesties did not always have beneheial results as was supposed they would 
have. This was specially the case with the Sikhs. The release of Sikh ptlsoners in 
ld22 did not bring peace. Similar action in 1923 after the Gurn-ka-bagh affair did 
not bring immediate improved relations. He admitted that the prestige of the Gov- 
ernment would in no way suffer. Nevertheless, the question was whether this act of 
kindness in the gereral interests of the public was going to be an act of wise adminis- 
tration. In the present case they were dealing with men who still were unrepentant 
and who bad a predilection for applying the doctrine of direot action and force as the 
sole eolation of questions of civil rights. No Government would be justified in taking 
an easy-going view of such predilections or any glossing over such predilections by 
amnesties. The Government could not afford to be thought as ready lightly to condone 
breaches of the law which broke the civil rights of citizens. Even if the Government, 
in spite of these weighty considerations, had been inclined at the beginning of this 
year to consider this as a very special case, did they receive any encouragement in any 
Bikh quarter to do sof asked the Finance Member. Becent unbridled speeches and 
formation of jathas were signs that those unrepentant persons in favour of direct action 
would, if they emerged from jail, unfortunately still find elements among the Sikhs 
prepared to fall in with their views. For this reason, said the Finance Member, the 
Government must oppose the main object of the resolution. But so far as Sarder 
Eharak Singh personally was concerned, be said he bad finished serving ont his sentence 
of substantive imprisonment of 4 years in April last and was now serving sentences in 
oontinnation of the sentences under the Prisons Act wbioh will expire about December 
next. He was sentenced three times for offences under the Prisons Act and has now 
served out the first of these sentences and was serving the second. The Governor in 
Council has decided to release him on the expiry of his second sentence and to remit 
his third sentence. He will accordingly be released about the beginning of June next. 

Non-official Eesolntionsi 

On the 22ND MABCH four non-official resolutions wore discussed in the Council, 
two of which were withdrawn, one was carried and the last was talked out. When 
tbe Council reassembled, discussion continued on Cbandhri Afzal Haq’s resolution 
recommending to the Government to take necessary steps to stop the institution of 
Honorary Magistrates within the period of tbe next three years. Tbe resolution did not 
receive tbe full support of the House and though supported by a number of memberr, 
was strongly opposed by a majority who defended the institution of Honorary -Msgistra tee 
and said that they were doing a good deal of public service and should not be abolished. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that 
abolition of this honorary agency which existed in the most democratic countries ana 
was doing nsefnl work, specially in small towns, would cost the Province about Bs, » 
and one-fourth lakbs. The Government was of opinion that the agency shonld be 
tinned and new rules and instructions would be strictly enforced in fninre while 
appointments. If at any futnre time strong, impartial, and honest Fanofaayats came 
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beiBff, tbe Government would re-examine the matter and might dispenie with iome of 
the Honorary Magietratei. The resolnlion was withdrawn. 

The next resolnlion which was also moved by Chandhri Afsal Haq recommended 
to tbe Government to take neoeesary steps to accommodate in the Ponjab jaile all politioal 
prisoners of this province inclnding martial law prisoners who are serving their terms 
of imprisonment In the jails of other provinces. The resolution which was sup- 
ported by a number of Sikh members did not excite any lively debate and the Finance 
Member made an important speech explaining the Government's position in the matter. 

Tbe Finance Member said so far as he had been able to disoover, no martial law 
prisoners were confined in jails in other provinces. Some time ago, 9 martial law 
prisoners were confined in the penal settlement of the Andamans. He was quite 
willing to send for tbe rolls of these prisoners and to see how the case stood as regards 
these prisoners. There were, however, 35 convicts confined in jails in other provinces 
who were not martial law prisoners, but persons convicted of serious criminal cons- 
piracies against the State and of offences against tbe Arms and the Navy. With one 
exception, these prisoners were convicted during the war and between the years 1916 
and 1917. There was proof that tbe leaders of these oonspiraoics in some oases received 
assistance from sources outside India and were instigated in the foolish acts which they 
committed by those sources. Most of them were sentenced to transportation for life or 
transportation to 20 or 25 years. In the ordinary course, all of them would have been 
transported to the Andamans; but at that time the Government of India considered 
that in view of insecurity of the seas and tbe pressing nerd of the troops it wonld 
be unsafe to transport a number of such dangerous conspirators at that time to tho 
Andamans. It was considered at the same time clangeroni and undesirable to oonfine 
these dangerous conspirators in the Panjab jails. After discussion with the Panjab 
Government, therefore, it was finally decided that the gang should be split up and be 
incaroerated in jails in other provinces. This was accordingly done and the wisdom 
of this step became almost immediately apparent becanse of the very dangerone 
raotiny organised by a few of these prisoners in Hazaribagh jail. At present there 
were 86 of these oonvlofs, of whom 34 were convicted in tbe oiroomstanoes above men- 
tioned. They were cooiined in jails in other provinces in the following manner ; 12 in 
Central Provinces, 14 in Bombay, 1 in Bihar, 7 in Madras and 1 in Borma. After 
giving tbe most careful oonskleration to these points, (be Government have come to 
the conclnsion that it would be highly undesirable to bring back at onoe tbe whole of 
these prisoners to the Panjab jails ; but the Government have decided that owing to the 
change in the atmosphere, it may now be possible to consider tbe return to the Panjab 
jails of some of tho convicts if carefully seleotcd. The resolution being pressed by the 
mover was pat and carried amidst non-official applause. Tbe Council then adjourned. 
Agriculture Minister's Statement. 

On the 28BD MARCH the last sitting of tbe Counoil was held and after a number 
of demands for snpplementary grants were voted and Sir Fazli Hussain had introdneed 
the Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill tho Council adjourned sfyi$ di§* 

Sirdar Jogondra Singh, Minister of Agriculture, made a lengthy statement to-day 
explaining tho programme of work to be carried ont daring the coming years and the 
policy to be pursued by his department. The Minister was constantly interrupted and 
several points of order were raised by members while he was reading bis speech. 
Members who raised tbe points of order wanted to know from tbe President whether a 
Minister could make a statement, of tbe policy without allowing the Connell to disonss it. 
Tho President informed tho Hoase that the Minister was reading a statement with the 
permission of the chair. Sardar Jogendra Singh describing his five years* programucie 
said they would be opening in the present year 7 farms and 26 veterinary hospitule and 
had also been able to sfoure the services of a fruit expert. They were also studying the 
problem of lift irrigation and hoped as the rnmlt of investigations, they wonld be able 
to afford dry areas of tbe Punjab some facilities of organised irrigation. In his opinion, 
meat or milk was essential for proper nourishment and he was making arrangements 
for increasing milk supply and was trying to quicken up tbe pace of selected breeding 
of cows. He hoped to open two thousand more co-operative societies in the new year 
and thought there was great scope for capitalists to join together and to make money 
available both for agriculture and industry. Regarding the excise policy, be could not see 
the possibility of enforcing prohibition bnt for the next few years if they conld make uee 
of local option in cities and could organise temperance societies in villages and close down 
shops where conditions permitted, they wonld have done a good deal to pave the wur 
for prohibition. 



The C. P. Legislative Council. 

The first sUtisg of the Tt‘ird Beforired LrgipJpMve Council wss held on the 8TH 
JANUARY 1928 in the noon in the Council Hall, Nagpur under the presidency of 
Mr. O. U. Wills, The business on the day wss the riectirn of five lurmbers to the Court 
of the University by non-effloial members of the Council. The election of the President 
was held on the lOtfa, when Sir B. M. Gbitnavis was declared elected president by 47 
votes against 20 votes secured by his rival Hr, O. 8. Gupta. The house then adjourned 
Sifter some minor transactions. 

Govcrnoi's Address to Members. 

On the IITH JANUARY His Ezoellency the Governor entered the Council Chamber 
in procession and congratulated Sir Gbitnavis heartily on bla election as the President 
and the Council on having got him as their President. He said that Sir Ghitnavis's 
family had played a notable part in the histoiy of this city and province and of this 
Council. He said that it was a n maihable thing that one brother should succeed another 
in the high office to which Sir Sankaia Fao Lad bern callrcl and wished him success during 
h's tenure. 

He, then addressing the Council, expressed satisfaction for filling up the blank 
left in the rules for working tbe new oonaiitution by the just mode of election. He was 
anxious to have it settled aa aoon as possible whether they wished him to take action 
to restore tbe woikiog of the constitution to the form intended by Parliament and in 
vogue in most of the other province a. Bo long aa the tan placed by their predrcffsors 
in this Council on the formation of a Ministry existed, he said he was not a free agent. 
He could not as in tbe provinces in which no ban existed proceed to give effect to what 
seemed to be tbe verdict of the constituencies without calling these together and taking 
their formal deoiafon. He sympathised with the unsuccessful old members and con- 
gratulated tbe successful old and new members. As many as 21 old members have been 
re-elected and 84 are new ones. 

He said that he bad nominated the full numbe r of eight cfiSciala permissible under 
the Act. This has been done partly to gain time to look around and see whether there 
are other interests deserving of representation or more representation in the Council, but 
mainly because be wanted to make more opportunitiia rf bringing into touch with each 
other official and elected representatives of the people. Many of the misundcTBiandings 
which now occur are due to that lack of free intercourse on an equal footing which 
works in the legislatures. He said that he learned ao much from mixing in the lobbies of 
the Legialative Assembly and the Council of State with these who would guide public 
opinion that be attached special importance to this training for as many officers of the 
Government as possible. He thought that there were few public men who will deny 
that they in tbe torn had derived benefit from similar intercourse with efficials. 

While addressing the Council in last Marcb, he called upon them to aink racial, 
communal and sectional differenoes and join forces w itb Lis Government in the battle 
against ignorance, disease and poverty. Their Excellencies the Yierroy and Lady Irwin's 
visit to this province gave a remarkable stimulus to tbe developmint of this spiiit. He 
remarked that where the atmospbere w’aa wrong, no measures, however perfect in form 
and conception, would do much good. Where the atmospfaero is right, even faulty 
measures are effective. He then referred to several improvrmenta particularly for medical 
treatment of women and children. Bis Govemicent baa also been reviewing its jail 
policy and tackling the problem of released prisoners. His .Government has at work 
the steam tackle for ploughing authe>rlsed by tbe last Council and is preparing a Bill to 
facilitate the consolidation of scattered holdings for tbe consideiation of tbe Council. 
His Government hss prepared materials for tbe reorganisation of tbe provincial err vices, 
but has postponed any decision until they shall have shown whether they wished tbe 

Governor in Council or their own Ministers to take the final lesponsibiliiy with respect 

to what should be transferred departments. 

Concluding bis address, be said that tbe time bad ceme to leave them to the dis- 
cussion of the constitutional question they had been called together to decide. He said 

that on public and personal grounds, be wanted them to take part in the gf eat scheme 

inaugurated by Parliament of developing self-governing institutions with a view to the 
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progrcMiTe re»ll8ftUon of Trepon^ible GoYornmexit In Britlsb India il an inlogral part 
of tbfi enpire. He asrarfd his help toward! the realization of that great oonoeption. Ho 
had no preindioee ae by now they mogt have realifcd about any person or any party In 
this Oonncll. His sole desire ii to act oonstitotionally to the best of his ability. He 
always held that to have any permanent value, the decision to have Ministers most be 
theirs and not his. It Is for them to take or to refuse the opportunities offered to them. 

Motion for Ministers* Salary Passed. 

After the Governor bad addressed the members, the Hon’ble Mr. Marten moved for 
the snpplementary demand amounting to Rs. P,000 on account of salaries of two 
Ministers for one month and Rs. 1,000 for travelling allowance. 

Mr. Gole opposed the motion and proposed a cut of Rs. 8,996 thus fixing the salaries 
of the Ministers at Rs. 4 only. Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar snpoorted Mr. Oole. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, on behalf of the Nationalist Party, supported the supple- 
mentary demand stating that his oonstituency has given the verdict for working the 
ritorros. Mr, Dick supported the motion for the Bnpp!ementary demand. 

Dr. Ehare opposing the motion asserted that there were many inconsister in the 
utterances of the members who were in favour of supporting the Ministo^i*' salaries and 
working tbo reforms. He further salci that the heavens would not fall if they waited for 
a month and a half. 

Khan Bahadur Gulara Mohideen severely eriticised the Responsive Co-operation 
Party and the n^wly formed Nationalist Party. He said that they were for working the 
reforms and would vote for the lupplcmentary demand ; bnt they did not approve of the 
personnel for the offices of Ministers. 

Mr. Gbanshyam Gupta, on behalf of the Congress Party, opposed the motion, stating 
that the pledges of the Besnons’ve Co-operation Party or the Independent Party did not 
allow them to accept offices. He then appealed to all Congressmen to protect the prest-ige 
of the Congrrss. 

Mr. Umesh Dutt Phatak said tfa t he was for opposition, but on bearing the speecbei 
of the Congress Party he camn to tlie. decision to support the sapplemcntary demand. 

Mr. Kedar said that the Ministers* posts wore not in the gift of the Government, 
If backed by the majority party, they will have the privilege of suggesting persons for 
ministerships, 

Mr. Mahomed Sharif Hussain said that the formation of the ministry at this stage 
was a mere show and that it could not be a stable ministry. 

The motion for the supplementary demand was carried, 65 voting for tbo demand 
and 16 against it. 


Voting on other Demands. 

The second supplementary demand smounting to Rs. 3,25,000 for advances to culti- 
vators under the AgricnltoristB Loan Act and the third demand amounting to Ks. 75.000 
for ail vanee to cultivators under the Land Impregmr.nt Loans Act were accepted by the 
Council without any debate and the Council then adiourned. 

On the 12TH JANUARY the Hon*ble Mr. Marten read a statement on behalf of the 
Government announcing the appointment of Mr. Rngbvcndra Rao rf Bilaspur and Mr. 
Ramrao Desbmnkh of Amraoti as Ministers. Mr. Kbapardc, Hesponsivist, was declared 
as Deputy President and the Council then adjoarned. 

Budget Estimates lor 1927-2 8. 

The Council next met for its Budget Session on the 3RD MARCH with the Hon*blc Sir 
Sbankera Ruo Chitnavis In the chair. The visitors* gallerii'S were sparsely attended. 
For the first time during the last three and 1 alf years, the two Ministers, Messrs. B. 
Raghavendra Rao and R. M. Drshmokh sat In the Trrasuiy benoh. The Hon'ble Mr, 
Raghavendra Rao was dfessed in white kbaddar and wore a Gandhi cap. 

The Hon. Mr. J. T. Marten, Finance Member, in presenting tbo Budget for 1927-28, 
said that last year he ended bis speech on note of hope preceded by a note of warning. 
The oirenmstanees of the year had shown that the warning was necessary though the 
year had proved less favourable than they hoped. There was no cause for alarm but 
with a right understanding of the eituation they bad substantial grounds for guarded 
optimism owing tu unfavourable conditions of the year which resulted in the fall In 
prices of cotton and the efftct on the money maiket of that fall, land revenue bad to be 
suspended in Berar and Nagpur Divisions, The decrease in the spending capacity of the 
people bad reacted on other heads of revenne. Instead of a deficit of about Rs. 26 lakhs 
as originally estimated, the revised ectimates showed a deficit of oTer Bs, 60 lakhs and 
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the balftnce bad, therefore, been reduoed by that tiinoh. The free opening balance 
which Blood at Bb. 78 lakhB in the beginning of the current year was now down to under 
Bb. 6 lakhB. 

BBtimates for 1927-28. 

Turning to the Budget for 1927-S8, Hon. Hr. Marten said that thry had bndgeticd 
for revenoe of about Bs. 663 iakhs and expenditure of 593 Jakhe which resulted in a 
deficit in revenue account of Bb. 80 lakhs. A sum of Bb. 65 lakhs would be borrowed 
from the Oovernment of India to meet certain itemB of capital expenditure which bad 
been met in the past from the provincial balance and thus add a corresponding amount 
io the balances. This will give a free closing balance of Bs. 18 and half lakhs. The 
actual balance in Famine Insurance Fund at the end of the next year is estimated at 
over Bs. 2 crorrs. For the coming year Bs. 83 and half lakhs have been allotted for 
new expenditure, bulk being non-recurring of which about Bs. 6 and half lakhs will be 
on the reserved siile and about Bs. 27 lakhs on the transferred side. 

’After pointing nut that the proportion of expenditure on transferred side hfid 
stendily increased, Hon. Mr, Marten said that the excess of fluid assets over liabilities 
which was estimated at Bs. 186 lakhs at the end of the Budget yrar to Bs. 61 lakhs. Tho 
Finance Member referred to t he welcome news of the announcement in the Assembly 
regarding the remission of provincial contributions in part permanently and concluded : 
** We shall have exhausted our previously acoumnlated balances in useful expenditure 
mostly in the transferred and nation-building departments while at the same time 
steadily building up our Famino Insurance Beserve. Presuming that the receipts from 
land revenues, excisei stamps and forests keep steady, we can hope for a slight excess of 
income over ordinary expenditure. But our hopes of expansion in the near future lie 
chiefly in the prospect of the abolition of the provincial contribution and the completion 
of Famine Insurance Fund. Meanwhile, onr prospects have been brightened In the last 
few days by the hope of an immediate relief from the provincial contribution. An 
addition of Bs. 22 lakhs to our resources will enable ns as soon as we have recovered from 
oor temporary embarrasments to proofed with our nation-building sch mes and the pro- 
vince will watch with the greatest interest the fate of the proposals in the Government 
of India's Budget which arc of such tremendous importance to our progress add develop- 
ment/ 

Official Bills. 

After the budget was presented. Government Irgislative business was taken cp. 
The Hon. Mr. Tambe moved a bill to amend the Central Provinces Courts Act 1917 
in order to increase the Small Cause Court jurisdiction as suggested by the Civil Justice 
Committee. 

Mr. D. E. Mehta moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon and 
the irotion was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Baghavendra Bao moved a bill to amend the C. P. Bxoise Act in order 
to extend the prohibition of cultivation of Cocoa plant in all its varieties. The mover 
said that the bill was being introduced at the instance of the Government of India. 
Leave wjis given for consideration of the bill at once ; but the Hon. Mr. Bao promised 
to move its passage next day. 

The Hon. Mr. Marten moved a bill to amend the C. P. Tenancy Act, but Bao 
Bahadur K. E, KcJkar proposed that it should be circulated. The motion for circulation 
was adopted. 

The Hon. Mr. Tambe moved a bill to amend the Public Gambling Act with the 
object of checking Satti Gabling, The Council granted leave. 

The Hon. Mr. Bao moved a bill to amend the C. P. Primary Education Act with 
the objrct of prescribing the period during which a child liable to compulsory education 
shall attend a primary school and to render it possible for local bodies to apply com- 
pulsion gradually and to enable children to enter upon a course of -instruction. 

Bao Bahadur Eelkar moved that ibe bill be referred to a select committee in order 
to see whether the draft could be improved. 

Mr. B. H. Beckett, Director of Public Inatruction, answered the objections of the 
previous speaker and pointed out that the bill introduced compulsion by stages and fixed a 
reasonable age. He asked the House to treat educational matters as non-party questions. 

The Hon. Mr. Bao accepted tbe motion to refer the bill to a Select Committee and 
the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Dcshmnkh moved a bill to amend tbe village sanitation and PnbUc 
Department Act with a view to allow panchayat to charge fees for the um of slaughter 
bouses and to insist on their being used. The bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
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B. N. B. Strike. 

The Council then took op the motion for ml jonroment mo 7 e<i by Mr. B. O. Khepanle in 
connection with the fail are of the B. N. Railway to maintain nn efficient gooda and 
paeaengcr traffic aerrice, tbna canting great incooTenienc-* to the pi*ople of the province. 
Mr. Ehaparde said that owing to the strike the Railway traffic was being worked by in- 
experienced men which led to the trains coming several hours late and which may lead 
to accidents and loss of life. Mr. Ehaparde hoped that the strike wonld soon end in 
favour of the workers and the pnblic inconvenience would be stopped. 

Mr. W. Fnlay, nominated labonr represtintaiivo, supported the motion. 

Mr. B. G. Pradhan, said that it was high time for the Government of India to 
see that they fnliilied their duty to the people nf this province by interfering in and 
settling the strike in favonr of the strikers. He asked the 0. P. Government to move 
the Government of India to end the strike. 

Mr. Bartlett opposed the discossion of the qnostion as he thought that it would'not 
help matters bnt would only raise hopes in the strikers and cause gn at di8appo:r.i,ment. 

Some members characterised as a great horror that ordinary gon l^ cleiks of the 
B. K. Railway were allowed to work as guards of the Railway trains and they pointed 
out that passenger trains should not be entrusted to such untrained hands. 

Mr. H. C. Go wan in reply to the above charge, said that he was pretent in 
England during the general strike and though untrained men worked the essential 
services the number of accidents was extraordinarily small. 

Dr. Ehare asked that when an acute condition of distress prevailed in the province 
what had the Government clone, what had the Minister of Industries done to ameliorate 
the condition of the strikers and to remove public inconvenience ? Several nou-olUclal 
members also spoke in support of the motion. 

The Hon. Mr. Marten, Finance Member, said that the Railways was a central subject 
and it was not possible for the local Government to do anything in the matter. Taey 
all felt the annoyance caused by the strike*, but the local Government's functions wore 
limited. The Government was in sympathy with those who were affected by the strike 
troubles, but it had no powers to interfere in the strike. Although a debate in tiio 
Council was beyond its purview, the Government allowed it with a view not to stifla 
discussion. The Hon. Mr. Marten promised to forward the proceedings of the debate to 
the Government of India. 

The mover of the motion, Mr. Ehaparde, accepted the force of the argument of the 
Finance Member that it did not lie in the hands of the local Government to end the 
strike. Mr. Ehaparde said that if the motion was pressed to division it would have 
been carried as support came from all sides of the House ; bnt seeing the attitude of the 
Government be did not wish to press the motion. The motion was withdrawn and the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

Transaction of Official Business. 

Ou the 4TH MARCH the Hon. Mr. Ragavendra Rao moved that the 0, P. Rxeiso 
Amendment Bill bo passed into law. Tbe Cncncil agreed nnaiiimouHly. 

The Hon. Mr. Ragbavendra Rao moved that tbe C. P. Weights and Measures of 
Capacity Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Tbe Council uuaTiimnusly agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Rao further moved that a bill to amend the C. P. Prevention of AduU 
teration Act be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. The Council agreed. 

Tbe Hon. Mr. S. B. Tambe moved that tbe Central Provinces Borstall Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. The object of the bill is to make provision for the detention and 
training of adolescent offenders. The Council agreed to this unanimously. 

Budget Discussion. 

General disenssion of the bndget was held from the 5th to 7th March. The non- 
official members erophasisetl that more money bad not been provided for expenditure on 
nation-building departments. Barar members criticised that remissions and suspeniions 
of land revenue granted to agriculturists bad not been adequate. Some members pointed 
out that more money should have been spent on primary and secondary education. 
Criticism was also made against payment of extravagant salaries to officers of the Imperial 
Services. Replying to the various or itiolsms the Hon. Mr. Ragbavendra Rao defined the 
policy of the Minister. After a brief reply from the Hon. Mr, Marten, Finance member, 

the Council rose for tbe day. 

# 

Voting on Budgot Demands. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Coanoil took up voting of demands for grants. There 
were over 550 motions to reduce or omit grants in the budget for the year 1027-2S. Tbg 
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demand under Land Revenue was taken np first and there were over 100 cnti nnder this 
head of wbksb notices bad been given. Most of the onto relate to the expenditure on 
Survey and SettJement operations in various parts of the province. 

Cuts Under Land Bovenoo Passed. 

On the 9TH MAROH, the Council tisoassed the several Items under the land revenue, 
(reserved). Cuts under different beads amounted to Rs. 29,42,700. The Nationalist Party 
and the Congress P&rty jointly voted for cuts. While demands nnder Excise (Trans- 
ferred) were under discussion, the Council adjourned. 

Debate on Excise Policy. 

On the lOTH MARCH demand under excise transferred Rs. 16,58,950 was taken 
up. Dr. Khare moved a cut of R<t. 13,200 being the pay of distillery expert of Oovt. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Baghavendra Bao, Minister for Excise, said that the present incum- 
bent was due to retire in a few years and after his retirement the (Government will consider 
the questions whether the post should be reiaine l or not. 

Dr, Khare passed his motion which was lost by 18 votes against 40, There were 
several other outs nnder excise, but discussion developed into a debate on the excise 
policy of Government. Several Swarajists attacked the Minister and Dr. Khare called 
him Minister for consumption. They also pointed out that the credit for whatever fall 
there was in the consumption of liquor vias due to Congress movement and not to the 
Government and when the Congress movement began to wane, consamption of liquor was 
showing a tendency to rise. 

Mr. B. N. De, Bevenne Secretary, pointed out that the Government acknowledged 
in their reports that Non-Co-operation gave an impetus to the movement towards pro- 
hibition, but its beneficial effccis did not last long. Mr. De narrated the efforts of the 
Government to red coo consumption. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde said that the Minister for Excise had taken office recently 
but if the Council laid down a definite policy, he was sure the Hon. Mr. Bao would 
carry it out. 

The Hon'blo Mr. Baghavendra Bio explained his excise policy further. Mr. Bao said 
that in 1921 the Legislative Council dictated a policy and that policy he was prepared to 
pursue. If the Council wanted any change, it was for it to express an opinion. As 
regards propaganda wo:k if the Council suggested any methods, the Government would 
consider them, but Mr, Bao was against picketting. 

After Mr. Bao’s reply, a motion for a cut of Bs. 80,000 nnder District Executive 
establishment which gave rise to the whole discussion was withdrawn. 

After further discussion the Council voted the entire demand under excise. 

Other Demands, 

The demand nnder stamps was voted without any discussion. Discussion of the 
demand under forests was not yet over when the Council rose for the day. 

On the IITH MARCH discussion of the dedand under forests was taken np. Non- 
official members criticised the forest policy of the Government. Out of a total demand 
for Bs. 86,53,450 under * Forest ' the Council carried cuts amounting to Bs. 1,06,267 under 
general direction and contingencies. 

Registration, 

When the demand nnder Registration was tak«^n up, Mr. G. 8. Gupta (Swarajist) 
proposed a cut of Bs. 100 nnder * Snperintendenoj.* The mover said that the Registration 
Department was one of the most corrupt departments. Mr, Gordon and Hon. Mr. 
Baghvendra Rao, on behalf of the Government, gave an assurance that if the mover 
brought instance of corruption to the notice of the Government suitable action would be 
taken- The motion was withdrawn. The total demand of Bs. 22,600 under Registrtion 
was voted without reduction. 

General Administration. 

Demand nnder * General Administration* (Reserved) was then taken op. Mr, G. B. 
Rrmihan moved a token cut of Bd. 1 nnder General Administration^Heads of Proviocfs. 
Mr. Pradhan said be moved the cut as be waa dissatisfied with the whole administratis 
and especially with the Government’s indifference to the problem of providing hsses for 
clerks. He also complained that more dayi wrre not allotted for non-offioial business. 
The Hon. Mr. Marten replied that three days provided for non-official hnsiness were 
sufficient as the memhera had an opportunity of discaasing various questions at the time 
of the budget disoussion. He repudiated the efayarge that the Government was in any 
ivajr indifierent to the welfare of tbe clerks, Mr. Pradhan preteed bis cut which was 
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oarrM by 26 wtea against 18. Disoassion ander General Administration was not ofar 
when the Conncil rose for the day. 

Grievances of Agricaltnrists. 

On the 12TH MARCH the Conncil dlscassed Rao Saheb Horde's ont for Rs. 1,000 
under the head of General Administration (Reserved) as a protest against the bad conditions 
of agrioultnrists in Derar, 

The Hon. Mr. J. I. Marten assured the honse that the discnssion on the subject 
would receive duo consideration and the Government would look a t the ngriculiurists * 
grievances with sympathy. The motion was carrieii. 

Abolition of Commissioners' Posts. 

After lunch the Conncil discussed a cut amounting to Rs. 1,12,700 for abolishing 
the Commissioners* posts and it was declared carried by a majority of three votes. 
27 members voted for the cut and 24 against. Independents and a few members of the 
Nationalist Party voted with the Congress Party. 

Government's Irrigation Policy. 

On the I4TH MARCH discussion of the demand und er irrieation was taken up. The 
Hon'ble Mr, Marten moved for a grant of Rs. 6,44,000 both under irrigation works charged 
to revenue and productive irrigafion works. Mr. C. R. Pradhnn moved a token ont of 
a rupee under working expenses. He complained against the enormous working expeness 
of the Irrigation Department. Thakur Che dilal pointed out that the tenants did not get 
much benefit. Huge amounts were wasted by the department in spite of the fact that 
there were several experts in -charge of it. The people, said the speaker, was afraid of 
the department and it was the duty of the Goverument to so alter its method of working 
as to convince the people that the department was for their good, Mr. G. S. Gupta 
supported the cut and, on doing so, asked whether the Government was willing to appoint 
a <-preial Irrigation Committee, 

The Hon'ble Mr. Marten replied that the Government would be willing to appoint 
a Committee. He also explained the irrigation policy of tlic Government. The Govern- 
ment would appoint a Committee and take it into conlidenoe, in regsrd to the whole 
irrigation policy so that the future work might be carried on under favourable conditioni, 

Mr.. Gupta thanked the Finance Member for his assurance and said he was satisfied 
that there wae no necessity for pressing the outs. Mr. Pradhau considered the assurauco 
satisfactory and the motion for cut was withdrawn. 

Several other token cuts were also withdrawn. Discussion procce le d for sometime 
more under other cuts and the Council reduced the demand by Ri. 1,90,000 and voted 
the rest. 

Ministers' Salaries Voted, 

The demand under General Administration (transferred) Ministers* salaries was then 
taken up. Mr. Rajendra Sinba, Swarajist, moved a cut of Rs. 98,996 out of Rs. 99,000 
piovided, thus reducing the figure to Rs. 4. Mr. D. K. Mehta, Dr. Kbaro, 0. G, Miafa, 
Mr. Gole and several other Swarejists supported the amendment and criticised the 
Ministers for accepting office and explained that they bad no faith in the reforms. The 
speakers also criticised the attitude of the Ministerialist Party and quoted the worda of 
Mr. Jayakar in the Assembly to prove that the Government had done nothing to respond 
to the wishes of the people. The Swarajists hoped that the two Ministers would redeem 
their tall promises which they had given to the electorates though they themselves bad 
no faith in the ability of the Ministers to achieve anything under the present constitution. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao said that he did not question the right of the 
Swaraj Party to eriticise them, but ho asserted that the verdict of the electorates wit 
in favour of working the reforms. He and bis colleague, Mr. Deshmukh, accepted ofBoo 
because they wore assured of sufficient power, initiative and responsibility by %h$ 
Governor : but the nnoment they felt that they were not getting these thioga they would 
have no hesitation in giving up office. Salary was no consideration for them and they 
were prepared to abide by the decision of the Council on this matter, Mr. Rao said be 
always held the view that those who worked for the country need not live on the oountry 
and be had always acted op to that Ideal and there was no reason for him to deviate 
from that. 

Mr. B. d, Ehaparde defended the bona fid$s of the Nationalist Party and pointed 
out that this party dictated the personnel of the Ministry. Members of this party 
disagreed with the Congress Party and fought the election on the issue of working the 
Reforms and they had entered the CoupeU in a majority. The party proved that tlie 

48 
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Miniateiihipf were In the gift of the people. Hn'Khaparde announced that the Kationa- 
Met Party had come to a nnanimons diicuetion on the quesilon of Biinisiera' lalariei. 

Mr. Quptai Swarajists leader, said that whatever support the Ministers may be receiv- 
ing now was due to the agitation and the pressure of the Swarajists during the last three 
years and not doe to the Besponsivists. After some qpore speeches the Swarajists* amend- 
ment to reduce the salaries of Ministers to Bs. 4 was put to vote and lost, 16 voting for 
and 46 against. Both the Ministers remained neutral. 

After the Swarajists* amendment regarding the Ministers* salaries was thrown out, 
the Conncil further discussed the salary question. There was a proposal to fix tlie 
Minister*8 salaries at Bs« 2,000 per mensem each. Mr. Dick, nominated member, sup- 
ported the proposal. This was rejected by the Council, 18 voting for and 4l against. 
Bventnally a motion fixing the salary of the Ministers at Bs. 3,000 per mensem each was 
carried by the Conncil. 

Censure Motions on the Government. 

On the 15TH MARCH the House ent down a demand for ml ministration of justice by 
Bs. 16,000 on the ground of economy. 

The House then censured the Government on its policy regarding the ap|)Ointment 
of Honorary Magistrates and the Governmeni*s negligence in giving effect to the wislies 
of the House regarding separation of the Executive from the Judiciary by carrying a 
ont of Bs. 1,0€0. 

The Government was farther censored on its administration of Police Department, 
the House having carried a cut of Bs. 40,000. 

The House farther recorded their protest for having kept European Education 
(Reserved) by carrying one rupee out in the demand for Education (Reserved.) 

The Honsc also ventilated its many grievances regarding educational policy with 
regard to the transferred side of the department and carried a cut of Rs. 1,000. 

The House also censared the University Law College authorities for unjustly rnslicat- 
ing a student, by refusing to incretiae the grant. Voting was 31 against 19. Many 
Swarajists did not vote. 

The Honse alio refused to sanction Rs. 0,276 for the Persona) Assistant to the 
Director of Pnblio Instruction and censured the High School Education Board for its 
policy towards vernaonlar medium and carried a cut of Bs. 100. 

Voting on Budget Demand Concluded. 

After lunch the Council proceeded with the consideration of the remaining demands. 
As the days allotted for the discussion and voting on demands were over, the President 
pot the demands to the vote. Ont of a demand of Rs. 1,3B,0C0 under the head Educa- 
tion (Reserve) ** Bs. 1,32,999 was voted. Out of the total demand Rs. 61,27,777 under 
the head Education (Transferred)** Rs. 63,15,402 was voted. The total demand of 
Rs. 18,30,000 under the head Medical (Transferred)** was voted. Out of the total 
demand of Bs, 8,23,600 under the 'head “ Public Health (Transferred) '* Rs. 3,13,600 (?) 
was voted. The total demands under Agriculture, Industries, Miscellaneous Civil Works 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions, Stationery and Printing expenditure in Eng- 
land, Capital outlay on forest works, prodnetive irrigation workt^, famine insurance fund 
amounting to Rs. 26,25,000, loans and advances and refunds of revenn**, amounting to 
Bs. 2,28,191 were put to vote and carrried, all cuts being withdrawn. The Council tbon 
adjourned. 

Transaction of Official Basiuess. 

On the 16TH MARCH the Council voted some supplementary demands. 

The Public Gambling (Central Piovinces Amendment) Bill was introduced without 
any dissenting voice. 

The Central Provinces Primary Education (Amendment) Bill introduced by the 
Hon. Mr. Rsgbavendra Bao was pase^. 

The Hon. Mr. Marten introduced a bill to provide for the consolhlntion of agrical- 
toral holdings and moved that it sbonld be referred to a Select Committee. The Houoe 
was divided in giving support to the Bill immediately and it was decided that the BUI 
should be published and circulated to ascertain public opinion. 

The Oouncil was Ummi ad joarned. 

Scheme lor Mass Education, 

On the 2 1ST MARCH Mr. S. P. Vaidya moved a reselulion that the Government 
ibould allot Bs. 15,000 towards a scheme of mass education. 

Several non-fffioial members supported the |esolntiOD, Mr. Jalswal moved an amend* 
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ment tbiit the echcme ehould be referred to a committoe to be appoiated by the Edaeation 
Minister. 

Mr. Beckett, Director of Poblio Instrnction, pointed out that he waa not aninit 
adnlt edttoation. Instead of the Council agreeing to grant money for a particular etmeuM, 
Mr. Beckett soggrsted that the whole scheme of adult education should Im examined by a 
conmittcp. Some non-official members supported Mr. Beckett's proposal. 

The Hon. Mr. Bagbavendra Bao, Minister for Bducation, said that the best way 
would be to get any scheme for mass education examined by a committee. If the House 
passed the resolution, responsibility for the success or failure of tho particular schema 
pino«*d before the Council wouli rest with the Council. 

Eventually the Council decided to refer the question to a Committee. 

Government's Exodus to Hills Opposed. 

Ou the 22MD MABOH non-official business was resumed in the Council. Mr. K. P. 
Pande'a resolution that tho Headquarters of tho Government ho not moved to the Hill 
Stations during summer and the months of September and October was carried \>y a large 
majority in spite of the opposition of tha Hon. J. T. Marten. 

A Medical College for tho Province. 

Dr, K. B. Eharo moved a resolution recommending to tho Government that steps 
should be taken to establish a medical college in these provinces as early as possible. 
The mover said that the Province should be made self-contained in every respect. 

Bfr. Q. S. Gupta, Swarajist, moved an amendment that the proposed medical college 
should also include an ayurvedic section. 

There was another amendment from Mr. Thakur Chedilal to the effect that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to formulate a scheme for ostablishing a medical college on 
modem linrs. 

Col. E. y. Eukdoy, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, while not opposed to tho 
resolution, drew attention to the various essentials of a medical college. 

The lion. Mr. Baghavendra Ban, Minister, said that the Government was prepared to 
accept the resolution ns nmended by Mr. Thahnr Chrdilal. The Minister also added that 
be will investigate into (he possibilities of the ayurvedic system also. 

Eventually the amended rreolution rccommcndiDg the appointment of a committee 
to formulate a scheme for the establishment of a college inclusive of an ayurvedic section 
was carried. 


Bemoval of Sex Bar. 

. Mr, Cbanle moved a resolution recommending to the Government that the sex dis- 
qualification for the registration as voters in the electoral rolls of tho constituencies 
sending reprccentativcB,to the Council and also for election or nomination to the said 
Council bo removed in respect of women generally in the Central Provlnocs and Berar. 

Several speeches were made in support of the resolution. 

BIr C. N. Trlvcdi opposed the resolution and pointed out that women should engage 
themselves in maternity and child welfare and social reform. 

The lion. Mr, S, B, Tamhe, Home Member, said that tho Government would take 
no part in the debate. Tho decision entirely rested with the Councii. But at the same 
time the Hon. Mr. Tamlio placed certain difficulties such as bringing women to the polls 
for the consideration of the House. 

After come more discussion the resolution was put to vote and declared carried. 

Honorary Magistrates’ Appolutment^ 

On the 23BD MABCH the non-official retolction moved by Mr. Qole recommending to 
the Government (he appointment of a district adviscry committee for selection of honorary 
magistrates was taken up for discussion. It was opposed by the official members on 
the ground that the political parties in power holding strong views should not be invested 
with tho power of recommenJations. 

Tho motion was put to vote and declared carried, 31 for and 25 against. 

Tho Bettiemcnt Bill. 

Mr. Mehta moved a resolution recommending to the Government Cor placing tho 
Srttlcment Bill before the Conncil snd, pending final consideratioDi no new witlement 
be undertaken and all settlements now in progress be suspended. 

The resolution was declared carried, 27 against 15. 

Home miscellaneous resolutions, relating to tho improvements of roads, eic.tweic 
under discussion when the Conncil adjourned for lunch. 
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Abolition of DiTisionarCommiBeionershipB. 

After Inoch the Council proceeded with the non-official resolution recommending to 
the Government to take proper atepB to abohsh the poBtB of Divisional CommissionerB in 
thiB province. The Hon*ble Sir J. T. Marten, in opposing the resohition, eaid that whole- 
sale abolition of the postB cf the CommiBBioners wbb inconceivable ; but the Government 
woold consider the reduction of one post, if bo desired. The reBolntion was put to vote 
and declared carried 85 against 16. 

Amendment of Local Self-Government Act. 

Leave was granted to introduce Tbaknr Cbbcdilars Central ProvinccB Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill which, after a lengthy debate, was decided to be circulated 
lor aficertaining public opinion. 

Sale of Country Liquor. 

Mr. Gokulcband Singai then moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to stop the sale of country liquor in the rural area of Damoh District from January next. 

Mr. Do opposed the resolution on the ground that the consumption of foreign liquor 
would be increased if the sale of country .liquor was slopped and people would lake to 
illicit dislillation. 

The Hon'blc Mr. Baghavendra Bao, Minister in charge of the Excise Department, 
assured the House that be would personally investigate into the matter, as the mover 
raised a question affecting Government’s excise policy. The resolution was put to vote 
and declared carried by 29 against 11 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Governor’s Certification. 

Out of a total sum of Bs. 15|84,397 under various heads refused by the C. P. Council 
H. E. the Governor certified amounts totalling Bs. 8,17,859 as essential to the dis- 
charge of his responsibitilies for administration. The details are as follow : Bs. 6,50,000 
under the head Land Bevenuo (Bpserved) ; Bs. 19,260 under the head Forest (Krserved); 
Bs. 1,42,699 under the bead General Administration (Bcscrvrd) ; and Bs. 5,910 under the 
head Police (Beserved). The Government resolution says that the remaining reductions 
made were in the nature of token cots which w'ill be considered by the Government in 
duo course. The reduction under the bead Land Bevenue would! be throwing out of 
rroployment 445 Government servants, permanent or temporary. It is also obvious that 
if the trained settlement staff wcie dhlandcd it would be difficult to assemble it again 
later on. 



B. & O. L egislative Council. 

The first meeting of the Third Reformed Bihar an»l Orriasa Legislative Oonncil was 
held at Patna on the 13th JANUARY 1927. After sweariog in of members the Chairman 
announced that His Bxorllency the Governor has approved of the election of Khan 
Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor as tho President of the Council, The new President 
then took the chair and various sections of the House and party Imdcrs joined in con- 
gratulating him on his election. Tho Council then adjourned till next day when Mr 
8, M. Mahanty was elected the Deputy President of the Council. 

The Governor’s Speech, 

On the 14TH JANUARY, addressing the new Council, His Excellency Henry 
Wheeler said that it had been his good fortune to have been assooiated with two Legislative 
Councils during his term of office and he rejoiced to believe that working together, they 
had been able to do something for the benefit of tho people of the province. He could only 
hope that that record might continue to be maintained. The solo wish of tho whole Govern- 
ment, added His Excellency, was to further the progress of Bihar and Orissa and they 
asked their whole-hearted help in their efforts towards that end. PerRonally, he would 
only sec tho start of their career but the beginning not infrequently defined character of 
the whole and so long as he remained here, ho would follow their proceedings with 
deepest interest and with the earnest hope that they might prove to bo wise, fruitful and 
beneficial. 

Congratulating Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor on the election as tho Presi- 
dent of the Council, His Excellency expressed tho hope that his tenure of office might be 
smooth and successful. The Khan Bahadur, said Hi s Excellency, bad already given 
practical evidence in tho past Councils of bis fitness for tho post to which, therefore, he 
(lid not oome untried. It must be gratifying to him to feel that he continued to enjoy 
the oonfidenco of his fellow members. Sufficient experience of tl:c new Councils had now 
been had to demonstrate to all the importance of the presiding officer. To him as 
entrusted the duty of ensuring that the proceedings of the Council were conducted in a 
dignified and orderly fashion and he bad a right to expect fullest co-operation of all 
members irrespective of party in discharging this responsibility. 

Voting on Supplementary Demand. 

On the 17TH JANUABY public galleries were fully packed in view of the interest 
aroused in the constitutional issue raised by the Swarajists over what they thought was 
a violation of the constitutional convention by the Ministeis in accepting office without 
commanding a majority of elected members of the Council and not advising the Governor 
to call upon the leader of the Swaraj Party (which according to them was the largest 
party) to form a Ministry. 

Opportunity was taken by tho Swarajists to diecuss this question under a motion 
for supplementary demand for providing Rs. 12,000 for teaching accommodation for tho 
Jamshedpur Technical School. The debate lasted for the whole day. i»Ir. Sri Krishna 
Singh, leader of the Swaraj Parly, stated that constitutionally tho Ministers had no 
business to continue in office: when they did not have behind them the support of a 
majority of elected members. They could not exist merely on tho supporls of official and 
nominated members. 

The Hon’ble Sir Fakhruddin (Minister of Education) replied that he knew no 
instance in the British constitution in which a leader had refused to form a Ministry when 
called upon by the King to do eo. Though be believed that dyarchy was not permot, 
they should at any rate work it to point out the defects therein in order to rectify 
and gain more powers. Personally he was prepared to rmign it, provided the Swarajists 
were also prepared to accept office and shoulder tho responsibility. 

On division being called the motion for supplementary demand was earned by 48 
votes against 83 of the Swarajists, The Council then adjourned till the 14th February, 

Budget for 1927-28* 

On the 14Tfl FJSBBUABT the Hon. Mabareja Babadnt Keeha* Pra»ad Singh ol 
Dnmnran, Vinanoe Member, hi* fitrt budget eptcoh in the Council while presenting the 
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budget eetimeicB lor 1927-28. At the outset the Finanoe Member emphaslaed the fact that 
the systero of public finance should not only be well-designcd but well-understood and 
jealously maintoined and it was in eyery way to be desired that people's representatiyos in 
the Counoil should realise their responsibilities with regard to it and the close connection 
betw^n the financial proposals of thd Goyernmefit as set forth iC the budget add the 
practical well-being of silent millions whom the represented. 

Beoeipt and Expenditure. 

Coming to the budget proper and financial position of the proyince, the Finanoe 
Member stated that they anticipated starting the current year with a glance of just oyer 
2 crores but when the final accounts were made out they proyed to haye a balance of 
some Bs. 20 lakhs more than they expected, the figure being Bs. 2,24^37,000 including 
the ordinary balance available for general purposes of Bs. 1,68,13,000 and Bs. 66,24,000 
in the Famine Inenraoce Fund. The difference was principally due to the reyenne of 
the last year being Bs. 11 lakhs above and expenditure debitable to revenue Be. 9 lakhs 
below the reviKd estimate of that year. During the current year they now anticipated 
that revenue would amount to Bs. 5,72,01,000 or about Bs, 9 lakhs more than the bndget- 
ted figure of Bs. 6,63,83,000, while on the other side of the account they anticipated that 
expenditure debitable to revenue would amount to Bs. 6,18,16,000 or about 1 and three- 
fourth lakhs more than the figure of Bs. 6,11,69,000 originally anticipated and providcid 
in the current year's budget. Whereas their total revenue was expected to amount to 
Bs, 5,67,42,000, their total expenditure debitable to revenue omitting provision for new 
cchcmcs wae exacted to amount to Bs. 6,86,21,000 or about 18 lakhs more than their 
revenue. Tho corner stone of their financial edifice wae the relation between their 
revenue and revenue expenditure and it would therefore be at onco recognised that there 
was ground for serious thought when they would have to enter upon ihc new year with 
their existing liabilities well ahead of their revenue. He, however, maintained that the 
outlook was not so gloomy as it might at first sight appear and so would sum up the 
situation by mying that failing a breakdown of excise revenue their prospects should 
improve during the next three years but owing ratber to reduction of expenditure than 
to increase of revenue. In their present position, it was not coDBidered safe to incur 
new expenditure to the extent of more than 17 and three-fourth lakhs. Of the money 
available for new schemes 6 lakhs and 19 thousands had been allocated to the Reserved 
and 12 lakhs and 67 thonsauds or more than twice as much to the trBnBft>rrcd. Taking all 
these proposals their total revenue expenditure would amount to Bs. 61,47,000 and total 
expenditure to Bs. 6, 34, 01^000. They would thus close the year with the balance of 
Bs. 1,44,26,000 of which Bs. 81,16,000 would be in Famine Insurance Fond while their 
ordinary balance would amount to only Bs. 63 lakhs. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said that they had a series of good years and 
Government in their wisdom had taken full advantage of them. What were visions iu 
1912 were now solid realities. They had a University, a Medical College and an Engi- 
neering Collrge. Bchools and hospitals bad been increased and improved beyond all 
knowledge. Nearly half a crorc of rreurring expenditure on the transferred nation- 
building departments bad been incurred during the last four years. But it was obvious that 
the poorest province in India could not go on indefinitely adding to its permanent 
burdens St this rate. Ho hoped that this timo next year, the outlook would be brighter 
than it was to-day. 

Self-Government in Cbota Nagpur. 

On the I8TH FEBBUABT a long discussion centred on tho first non official resolu- 
lion on the agenda paper demanding that the privilege of electing non-official chairmen 
should be extenned to district boards in Cbota Nagpur. 

Bahu Sri Erishua Singh (leader of the Swaraj ^rty) moving this resolution said that 
Chota Nsgpur was unjustly deprived of an important political right. The Local Self- 
Govcinmcnt Act was intended to train people in the art of self-government and it bad 
a great direct influf nee on public life, as people in villages were directly counecteil with 
afi'airs of district boards and they properly onderstood them. He traced Lord Bipon’s 
policy with regard to local self-government In India and pointed out that it was his 
gnnine desire to see that the cause of local self-government tdvanced in this country. 
He hoped that the Council w'ouJd register its verdict In favour of the resolution. 

Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bay moved an amendment that the board should bo 
empowered to elect chairmen from among tbemaelvei, official or non-official, or from 
outside. 

Babu Sridbar Samal (Depressed Classes) Opposing tlie resolution said that it would 
DC to the advantage of the people of Cbota Kagpur that the Government were the cust'o- 
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dtaa of tbeir interests. When the proper time came the Government wouM give them 
that privilege. He complained of the disabilities imposed upon them by tlio higher 
eastes and pointed ont that no regard wai paid by them to their interesie. Only Govern, 
meni and the Christian missionaries had done som ir-hlng for their advancement. 

Mr. Sifton (Chief Secretary) on behalf of the Government stated that ho was sarprisod 
at this demand being pat forward by Bihari and Oriya members who had their own 
pressing questions to consider. H’s obaervations were based on personal knowlHdgo and 
not on abstract theories. He had worked in Chota Nagpur in his official capacity fur 
10 years and he bad therefore come into close connection with the [xsople there. Fur 
the backward areas the Government was a person, and as their motions did not extend 
bryond the limits of the district and their vision was restricted the Government was do 
facto the District Officer. On account of their backwardness the Government was bound 
to take care of those olasses. Mr. Hammond pointed out that they had official chairmen 
to protect colliery interests and to see that iustice was done to colliery owners. 

The amendment was lost and the main resgjutiou was carried, 52 voting for and 311 
against it. Tho Council then adjourned. 

Committee to Bnquiro into Coal Depression. 

On the 21ST FBBBUAUT the coal industry and the Sauthal P-irga uj district 
figured in the debate in the Council, when two non-official resolutions were inove4l 
demanding a commilUe of enquiry into the causes of the heavy depression in the coal 
industry in the Province and extersion of the operation of the Local Self-Government 
(Amendment) Act (lUj3) to the district of the Santhnl Parganas. 

Babu Jagat Narain Lul, pleader, of the Independent Congress Party, moveii a rcsolu- 
iion urging the appointment of a committee of enquiry into the causes of the heavy 
depression in the coal industry with a view to suggesting means to remove thern^ 
Within the year 1224-23, 166 companies had closed down. The iiidubtry had been 
greatly handicapped owing to enhanceil railway and shipping rates. 

Babu Our Sahay Lai moved an amendment that enquiry be mailc with special 
reference to the fostering of the by-products relating to coal. 

Mr. Devaki Prashad Sinha pointed out that such a committee would bo futile, as the 
remedy of the causes lay with the Government of luilia, and tho Local Government had 
nothing to do with the question involved. 

Mr. Lewis (Bevenue St'cretary) explaining the attitude of the Government, said that 
the resolntion raised an all-Kiulia Issue with which the Local Government was not con- 
cerned. The depression was not doe to local facts. On the assuraucs given by Mr. 
Hammond, leader of the House, that a small committee would be acceptable to the Govern- 
ment, under oertain iimiiatioii^ the resolution was ultimately withdrawn, 

Babu Bam Dayalu Sinha, Swarajist, moved that operation of tho Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act be extended to the Santbal Parganas. 

Mr. Hammond, on bohalf of the Government, opposed the motion and ohsoi ved that the 
Santhals were a simple and credulous people, and they needed protection, firstly, from the 
pressure of landlords, secondly from mon^^ylenders, and thirdly fiom tha evil of litigation. 

The resolution was carried by 41 votes to 38. 

Administration of Sono Gauals. 

On the 22ND FEBBUABY, Kumar Uajiva Banjan Prashad Sinha moved a resolution 
demanding a committee of enquiry into the grievances of cultivators in regard to the 
administration of the ' Sone Canals and to suggest measures for affoiding relief. The 
grievances were mainly enhanced water rates, insufficiency of water supplied, irrcgii- 
Jaritj of supply and relaxation of supervision over tho subordinate staff of the canals. 
Rai Bahadur Bishuu Bwarup, Chief Engineer, replying on behalf of the Government, 
sUted that during the years 1223, 1224, and 1225 the Government convened tliree con- 
ferences of officials and nou-offioials to suggest all possible iniprovements with regard to 
the administration. Constant efforts were made to enquire into the complaints made 
and the Government had done everything that could reasonably bo done to meet them. 
Under the oircumstanoea' there was no necessity for a committee. 

The resolution was ultimately carried without a division. 

Another resolntion, which occupied mocb time, was regarding the improvement in 
the pay and prospects of membeis of the subordinate educational service, several members 
representing that these men were poorly paid. The resolution was carried by 30 voles to 32. 

The Budget Discussion. 

General disentsionof the Budget commenced on the 24TH FEBBUABY and <mn- 
llimed till the next day, OU' the last day in summing up the discussion the Hon ble 
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MahRTAjft Bfthadiir of Damraon, the Finance* Member, claimed that the nation-bnilding 
defArtmente had been more generonely treated in Bihar than in any other prorinoe in 
Indim He stated that since the introdnotion of reforms, the total exoenditnre that has 
been inonrred on near schemes on the reserved side was Rs, 4,17,000 recurring and 
Rs. 47.60,000 non-recurring. On the transferred side corresponding figures were 
Rs. 1,43,80,000 recurring and Rs. 1,28,67,000 non-recurring. Again comparing the expen- 
diture of 1921-22 with those of 1927-28 excluding non-effective charges, they found 
that there had been am increase of only 11 per cent under Reserved side, while under 
Transferred, the increase was one of 55 per cent. They had incurred nearly half orore 
of new recurring expenditure on the transferred departments. He did not believe that 
there was any other provinces in India that could show such a record. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 6TH MARCH the Council vot'd three budget demands of Rs. 21,66,508, 
Rs. 19,52,118 and Rs. 8,04,698 in respeefof land revenue, excise and stamps respectively. 
A token cut of Rs. 100 was moved on the excise demand to urge the prohibition by the 
Government, but was ultimately rejected. The Government pointed out that the policy of 
total prohibition was not feasible from a practical point of view although the Govern- 
ment bad always aimed at a policy of maximum revenue and minimum consumption. 

Acquisition of Private Forests in Choi a Nagpur. 

On the 7TH MARCH by 65 votes to 88 the Council refused provision of 
Rs. 1.00,600 for acquisition of private forests of Chota Nagpur. Non-o/ficial members 
who moved omission of this item urged that acquisition of these forests meant encroach- 
ment upon the rights of land-lords and tenants and the Government should not follow 
this policy of acquisition. The Government replied that rapid denudation of private 
forests of Chota Nagpur had become a matter of serious public concern and the only 
effective salvation of these forests lay in acquisition. The Government was, therefore, 
aiming at conservation of the forests which would in course of time prove to be remu- 
nerative as well as of great utility iu removing one of the causes of floods in Orissa. 

Censure Motion on Ministers Defeated. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Swarajist members in the Council raised once again 
a constitutional debate in moving a token cut of Rs. 100 on the demand for Ministers’ 
salaries. 

Babu Nirsu Narayan Singh (Swarajist) who moved the cut said that the motion was 
intended as a vote of censure against the present Ministers and against the Ministry. 
His first grievance against the Ministers was that th«*y violafed the very spirit of the 
constitution in accepting the office without enjoying the confidence of a majority of 
elected members and in not advising His Excellency the Governor (o invite the Swaraj 
Party which he claimed was the majority party. The constitution meant that Ministers 
should depend (;n a majority of elected members. No instance, continued the speaker, 
could be found where Ministers had violated the constitution in such a manner. He 
contended that the Ministers hari not enunciated any definite policy in their term of 
office. It was a great slur on the province that no capable men could be found to replace 
these Ministers who had been appointed for the third time. Thus the members other 
than the Swarajists were refused the opportunity of shouldering the responsibility. 

Babu Lakehmidhar Malianthi (Orissa), supporting the motion, complained that Orissa 
had not been given a proper share in the administration of the province and put forward 
the claim of Orissa for a third Minister. 

Babu Bbagwati Saran opposed the motion as be thought that the present Ministers 
who had done good work should not be censured like that. 

' The Hon’ble Mr. Hammond, speaking on the motion, said that the Ministers should 

enjoy the confidence of the House as a whole. The Ministers had discharged their duties 
to the satisfaction of the elected members of the Gounoil. As regards the suggestion for 
the third Minister for Orissa, be said that in the first Reformed Government they had a 
Minister from Orissa. He pointed out that the representation on the Ministry on 
the basis of claims of localities and communities was destructive of the development of 
a true sense of nationalism. It was wrong to say that the claims of Orissa not 
received due oonaideration. He thought that It was not the proper time for the Orissa 
members to raise this side issue. The Mluisters had discharged their duties to the best 
of their ability and enjoyed the confidence of the Council as constituted. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed Naim, opposing the motion, said that the whole idea or 
of the Swarajists was to wreck the constitution and make the Government impowiWe w 
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had come with a definite pledge not to aeoept oiBce, U wa*, thereton. the ilaty ot 
thM members who had oome to work the Reforms to support the Ministers who had done 
oioellent work and enjoyed the lallest confidenoe of members of the Honso barrine the 
Swarajlete. ^ 

Babn Bajandhari SInab, opposing the motion, said that the Ministers had not violated 
the Gonstitntio i as they knew they enjoyed the confidence of the people. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singh (Minister for Local Self-Government), replyinff 
eaid he knew that as a Minister, he was not a permanent fixture nor would those who 
sncoeeded him. The Orissa members wanted a third Minister and that was why they 
hafi joined in the motion for censnre. Eat that was for the Government and His 
Excellency to decide. He knew that the Swarajists had their block in the Gounci), but 
barring them, he claimed that he and his collcagne, Sir Syed Mahomed Fakrnddin ,* had 
a larger following than any other members in the Council. 

The Hon'ble Sir Syed Mahomed Fakruddin, Minister of Eciucation, replying, said 
that after six years of strennons work to advance the educational progress of the 
Province, be found that expressions and gestares were need against him which were highly 
disappointing. It was said that ministership was sweet and tempting to him. would 
loll them that it was not sweet but sour. (A voice ; Why not resign it ?) Hf had a high 
position in the Bar with no ministerial responsibility and worries. The Oriya members 
said that they bad nothing personally against the Minister. If so, why should they join 
in this motion of censure which challenged the character and honour of Ministers 7 It 
was wrong to say that Ministers had violated the constitutional convention. 

Motion Lost. 

On a division the motion was nltimately rejected by 44 votes to 37. Members from 
Orissa kept neutral. 


Government Honse Garden Parties. 

By a majority of 64 votes to 23, the Conncil rejected and dissociated itself from the 
motion for a token cut of Es. 100 for provision for staff and honschold of H. B. the 
Governor. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Independent Congress Party) who was the author of this 
motion criticised the management at gar<l«n parties of the Government House and 
asserted that a distinction was drawn ^tween Indian and European guests. A number 
of members made speeches dissociating themselves from the motion. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Hammond (leader of the House), replying, said that His Excellency 
the Governor accepted fall responsibility for the management of his parties and he did 
not desire that any official member should defened the household management on the floor 
of the House. He CDnlinned that in discussing* this they could not separate the host 
from hospitality. He pointed out that there were two kinds of guests, one who accepted 
the hospitality a^nd the other who, on political considerations, did not accept it. But the 
mover wanted to create a third kind of guests to which India was unaccustomed and the 
House resented as they enjoy the hospitality and wonld at the same time criticise and 
cavil at it. The Council then adjourned. 


Ministers* Salaries Voted. 

On the 9TH MARCH by a majority of 63 votes to 35 the Council rejected another 
Swarajist motion for the total omission of the provision of Rs. 1,15,011 for the Ministers 
Swarajists tabled this motion against the dyarchical system of Government. 

Mr. Krishna Ballab Sahay, Swarajist, who moveii for the omission of this provision 
pointed ont that the Djvolotion Rule 6 entitled the Governor-General to suspend or revoke 
the transferred department. Rule 10 made the services not subordinate to the Ministers 
but to the Governor, Section 53 (3) made the Ministers mere advisers. Section 82 
entitled the Governor to withhold his assent from any act of the Council and Section 72 
directed that no appropriation of revennes could be made except with the consent of the 
Governor. How could a Minister be said to have any powers ? While other conntne, 
continned the speaker, have completed the progress of literacy, India had progress^i from 
8-1 in 1891, to 51 in 1921 and to 6 6 in 1925. At this rate literacy would be complete in 
SOyeain. Bihar made less progress than India as a whole. Technical education had 
l>cen started long before the Reforms. If the Reformed Government could ^st or 
engineering and medical colleges the pre-Rcform Government could boast of the Uovt. or 
India Act which had given more povrers to the Governor and made Ministers powerlew. 
rr- . Samal (Depressed classes) opposing the motion said that 

Hindn-Musllm, Brahmin-Non-Brahmin difference s had to be settled before they demand 
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8w«rft]. It WM wrong to say thnt the BeformB had not given them anything. He thought 
that the eonstitotional advance ihonld be in etagea. 

Mr. Bri &!ahna Singh (leader of the Swaraj Party; anpporting the motion raid that 
he had got the higbeat napeot for the Ministers; but he condemned the system of diarchy. 
He contended that the Government of India Act had giv^n the Governor greater powers 
with regard to the transferied departments. The Governor dealt with the Ministers 
separately and ovemled them when he happened to differ from them. Then he urged 
that the Ministers be {{ivtn a free band with regard to the administration of the trans- 
ferred departments. He then pointed out that they had not the power of the purse. By 
the fieforms there was no change m the system of administration and the administration 
had become more expensive. This was sdmitted even by the Ministers in their memo- 
randnm to the Beforms Enquiry Committee. By not allowing thi8*Bystem to continue 
they wonld show that this Government was not carried on by the consent of the people. 
He asked them how they could sanction a system of Government which bad no real 
powers. Some members saw the hand of the wrecker in this motion, but posterity would 
Judge if their action was not guided by national impulse. 

Mr. Obandresbwar Prasad Karayan Sinba opposing the motion said that there was 
no reason why a section of the people having faith in working the Beforms should bo 
obstrncted by another section which bad no faith in it. 

Bai BhiraJ Krishna (Swarajist) supporting the motion asked if 6 years of working 
the Beforms had not revealed to them that it bad nothing in it. 

The Hon. Sir Byed Mahomed Fakhiuddin, Minister of Education, replying, said that 
his views about diarchy were well-known. He admitted that there were defects in it 
and that Ministers bad to work under various restrictions. He himself wanted that the 
system should be changed. They had on their part inspite of these icstriotions and limi- 
tations done their best. He then referred to the educational progress made in tho 
province. 

The motion was ultimately rejected by 53 votes to 85. Then the whole demand of 
Bs. 50,99,615 under general administration was put to vote and agreed to. The demand 
under Administration of Justice was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

Demand under Justice and Jails, 

On the 10th MABCH the Council voted demands of Bs. 29,75,694 and Rs. 17,06,738 
for administration of justice and jails and convict settlement respectively. There was 
a discussion on a token cot of Bs. 100 proposed on the administration of justice in the 
course of which the members called attention to the delay in giving effect to the proposal 
of separation of the judicial and executive functions and urged the appointment of a 
Hatllm Judge on the l^Dch of the Patna High Court, It was replied on behalf of tho 
(Government that the recommendations of the local Government with regard to the pro- 
posal of separation of judicial and executive functions were under consideration of the 
Government ^ of India and the Government wonld in future most - carefully consider the 
propriety and desirability of appointing a Mnssalman as a High Court Judge. The 
motion was ultimately withdrawn. The demand under Police** was Mng discussed 
when the Council adjourned. 

On the IITH MARCH the Council voted a number of budget demands for grants 
including Bs. 73,84,187 for Folioeand Bs. 1,39,791 for Education (Reserved) respectively. 
His Bxoellency Bir Henry Wheeler and ^Lady Wheeler were present in the Distinguished 
Tisitors Gallery. 

Primary Education in Bihar. 

On the 14TH MABCH the Council discussed the Swarajist motion for a token cut of 
Be. 100 in the demand for education (transferred). A number of members including 
Mr, Bamdayain Sinba, mover, Mr. Kirsu Karayan Singh and Mr. Mubarak Ali took the 
opportunity to discusa the education policy and call attention to specifio questions 
connected with it. The mover and Mr. Nirsu Harayan Singh centred their criticism on 
primary education which they considered bad not sufficiently advanced and urged that 
local bodies should be given free discretion to work out the education policy regarding 
primary education. Mr. Kirsu Karayan characterised tho policy as detrimental to the 
interests of the people and asserted that, during the last 6 years, Ministers of Education 
had not laid down any definite policy with regard to primary education which was most 
esstfjUtial for educating the masses. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali drew attention to Moslem education in the province and demanded 
that fair treatment should be accorded to it. 

Hon. Sir Fakbruddin, Minister of Education, replying, assured the members that it whs 
not his policy to impose any restrictions upon local bodies with regard to any pfc 
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ttramme of primary edaoation. He would be the last person to interfere with the 
discretion of the local bodies in working out a programme. If any restrictions had been 
not they bad been pat from Ifona fidi motives. It was the desire of the Government to 
8W*that primary education was spread as quickly as possible. But the whole question 
was about funds. The Hon. Minister had not concluded his speech when the Council 
adjourned. 

Mr, Hammond Oongratu'ated. 

On the 15TH MARCH, the Council toaBsembling, members from all sections and 
party groups took opportunity to congratulate the Hon'ble Mr, Hammond (leader of the 
House) on his new appointment as Governor of Assam. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, leader of the Swarajya Party, Messrs Mubarak Ali, Devaki 
Prasad Sinha and Si4 Krishna Mahapatra and others participating in ohorus of oongratu- 
lations wished Mr. Hammond success in his new exalted office. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Hammond thanked them in reply and said that he was very sorry 
to leave Bihar with which he had old associations. 

Voting on Budget Grants Concluded. 

To-day was the last day for voting on Government Budget demands for grants. At 
five) in the evening the guillotine was applied and all the remaining Government demands 
were put to vote and carried. The Council adjourned till next day when supplementary 
demands were taken up. 

Sir H. Wheelei*8 Farewell Address. 

On the 16TH MARCH, in his farewell address to the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council, His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler said that he did not leave the province 
in a state of financial dcspoiidenoy in which he found it and he regarded it with 
satisfaction that they, under the constitution as it stood, whatever might be their views 
regarding it, bad been able to do some work of valne. Relating the parable of the 
Stranded wayfarer, His Excellency exhorted them to face facts, shoulder loads, welcome 
the help of all who offered it, trust to a wise leader and disregard false guides and set 
forth along the winding road in good heart and with single-mind^ sincerity of purpose 
and the dawn would see them home. He assured them that they had many official well- 
wishers on their journey. Some of them perchance were apt to regard them as the 
hqsts of the maidan prowling round and round, others to resent it when they deprecated 
short cuts or pointed out false trials. But officials, he continued, bad already shared 
the fatigue of many a hot, long and dusty march and they offered them their help on 
the remainder of the way. 

Concluding, His Excellency said that they bad come to a stage together and his 
good-will went with them on the rest of lb-) route. To all who bad helped in aooomplishing 
whatever during the last five years had been achieved, he offered his sincerest personal 
acknowledgments and his parting wishes were for the welfare of them all and of the 
province which he had endeavoured to serve. 

Voting on Supplementary Grants. 

After going through the last day's programme and voting a number of supplementary 
demands for grants which occupied the whole day the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Oouncii 
adjourned to-day " sine die." 



The Burma Le'gislative Council. 

Tbe Badf^et Bession of thfi Borma LegislaiWe Council was opened by H, £. tbe 
Governor on the 24TH ^ANUABY 1927. There was a large attendance of members. The 
visltora* gallery was also full. There was a large crowd in the vicinity of the Council to 
greet His Excellency. 

In addressing the Council His Excellency spoke on the advancement of Burma and 
Rangoon. After referring to the visits of the Commander-in-Chief,^ir Basil Blackett 
and Sir Ronald Boss, be made a general survey of the condition of tbe province which 
he said was satisfactory. In tbe course of the survey he touched on agricultural expan- 
sion of maritime trade and progress made by the development trust, public hialth, 
breaches on railway line, crime position, Communications, university and recent despatch 
of expedition to the Triangle to abolish slavery. As regards agriculture, the Governor 
ea'd there was a record rice crop and although harvests in Upper Burma had suffered, 
the general outlook was eatisfadory. In maritime trade there bad been great expansion 
in the year 1926-26. The number of ships which entered into the ports was 1676, as 
compared with 1894 of Bombay and 1194 of Calcutta. The net rrgUlerrd tonnage was 
4 millions tons in Rangoon as compared with 4 and half mi lions in Bombay and about 
2 and seven-eight millions in Calcutta. Rangoon was now the second port in the Indian 
Empire. Public health on the whole had been satisfactory and, in this conr action, Bis 
Excellency preferred to the prceence of the British Social Hygiene Ccnncil Delegation in 
Rangoon and enquiries now being conducted by the Hi alt b Cimroittee appointed by 
the local Government. Regarding railway breaches, hen marked that the Government 
realised that the question of flooding was a very serious ono and that no nnneceeeaiy delay 
would take place in taking action on tbe reiorts of the Conrroittee which would be 
published shortly. The latest returns of crime, the Governor olsciveil, were v«ry rnconr- 
aging, though the crime season was not yet in full swing and Be was not disposed to 
prophesy. He thought they were procerding on the right linrs to bring crime back 
to rcBonable dimensions. Murder, be said, had not yet shown an appreciable bndrncy 
to decrease; but the Committee appointed to tackle ibis difficult question would shortly 
submit its report. Here he testified to tbe excellent 1 ard work of thr District OfiBcers 
and police forces in tbe suppression of crime. CcnimuniCBiion, His Excellency pointed 
out, were steadily improving. Ho expected to get some return for tbe heavy outlay on 
the Migaldon Cantonment which shouhl be nady for occupation in the next October. 
The University, bo observed, was emerging from difficnities which brset its biith and 
everything was in the train for rapid advance. Ho gave the assurancR that the Go^eln- 
ment would do all in its power to assist the University to an early comphtion of its 
building schemes. His Excellency spoke on the recent Durbar held at Myitkyina and on 
tbe setting out of Mr. Barnard and his assistants on the detailed work of the enaue pa- 
tion of slaves in the triangle. He trusted that this would be carried out piomptly and 
suooesefolly and the blot on the fair name of tbe riovince would be removed. In this 
connection His Excellency acknowledged tbe great assistance received from Lord Irwin 
and Sir Basil Blackett. 

Concluding he referred to the great importance of the Session, this being the last 
over which Bir Robert Giles presided. He thanked Sir Rebel t for the fcrviccs rendered to 
the Province and felt that it would be hard to find successor to him. 

The Budget lot 1G27-28. 

After the Govcinor had left tbe Conx&cil, there was a short interval when the Council 
resumed its session. New members including Hr. U. Hg. Gyec, cx-£ducation Minister 
were sworn in. The Finance Member then presented the budget. 

The budget sanctioned by tbe Legislative Council in Marcb 1926 assumed the 
opening balance of Bs. 2,82,50,000 receipts amounting to Bs. 10,67,88,000 and an expendi- 
ture of Bs. 11,81, 86,000 (of which Bs. 2,08,82,000 was classed as capital expenditore) 
and a closing balance of Bs. 68,88,000. 1 he opening balance fell short of the estimate 

by Bs. 89,27,000. The year 1926-26 was considcrabiy less favourable to tbe agriculturist 
than the previous year and although receipts excerded expenditure, it fell short of the 
estimates adopted in March 1926. The surplus was below anticipations during the current 
year. Bo far as can be seen at present and despite the facts that rains have been normal, 
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the estimates both of receipts and expenditure which were adopted last March will be 
worked up to within the exception. Proyision was made under debt heads for a Ion n of 
Bs. 65 lakhs, to the Bangoon Port Trust. The CommissionerB ba^e decided to raise a loan 
in the open market and prevision for the loan will not be required. On infoiniation ac 
present available, it has been estimated that the closing balance nn the Slst March 1927 
will be Bs. 90 lakhs or Bs. 21,72t000, more than the estimate. This amount of Bs 90 lakbs 
has been adopted as the opening balance in the budget for 1928. 

Estimates for 1928. 

For the purpose of the budget for the coming year, continuance of the cxistinu taxes 
is assumed. It is estimated the ordinary revenue receipts will amount to Bs. 10,36,24,000 
and ordinary expenditure charged to revenue to Bs. 10,03,84,000. It is proposed to 
incur a capital expenditure amounting to Bs. 2,58.61,000, of which one Bs. 1,29,11,000 
represents expenditure for which loans are not admissible under Debt Hoads. Bfceipts 
anticipated are Bs. 30,75,000 (oxcluding the loan of Bs. 1.36,00,000 which it is pn>P<>scd to 
take from provincial loans fund)' and expenditure Bs. 28,44,000. Towards this there is 
available from the anticipated opiming balance (excluding the amount to the o:-dit of 
Provincial Famine Insurance Fund Bs. 1,26,000 which cannot bo ubc« 1 fo: ordinary 
expenditure) only Bs. 88,74,000. It is proposed to bridge the gap hy bu; rowing one 
Rs. 1,36,000 from Provincial Loans Fund of the Central Ooveinmr nt less any re mission of 
Provincial contribution which the Central Government may grant. This amount is ices 
by Bs. 88,47,000 than the balance which is expected to be at the credit of the local 
Government on the Ist April 1927 on account of its loans and advanc.B to local bodies, 
agriculturists and others and it will not be necessary to borrow for any sprciiic purpose 
or to transfer from revenue to capital account any capital ( xpenditure incurred in the 
past on the objects for which loans were admissible. 

The financial position of the Province on the Blst March 1928 is thus -It is 
estimated on the Slst March 1928 provincial balance will bo reduced to Bs. 2,10,000, 
Balance at the credit of the Province on account of loans and Rdvanc<^ by the local 
Government will be Bs 1.72,88,000 and the Province will owe Bs. 1,30,00,000 to Provincial 
Loans Fund of the Central Government:. Tho Province will be committed a large pro- 
gramme of expmditure^on public works. It will be impossible to carry these to completion 
without borrowing some two and half crorcs annually. Charges on loans necessary to 
carry the programme through to completion could be met by the margin between ordinary 
reerdpts and ordinary expenditure supplemented by the entire remission of the provincial 
contribution ; but it will be necessary to avoid further licavy commitments on non- 
productive schemes and to curb severely the present tendency to incre.'isc recurring liabi- 
lities. 

Tiic Finance Member pointed out that on the reserve side, increase in expenditure 
has been comparatively much less than on the transferred subjects and in support quoted 
figures. He paid a tribute to Mr. Booth Gravely, Secretary, Mr. Gilliatt, Additional 
Secretary, Bai Sahib Ashutosh Basu, Assistant Secretary and others of the Finance Depart- 
ment for their unstinted co-operation in the laborious tu^k of the pici aialion of the budget. 

Other Business. 

The official business transacted after the presentation of the budgt^ was the intro- 
duction of a Bill to determine the salary of the President of the Burma Legislative Council 
(Bs. 4,000). The Council then adjourned till the Ist £*cbrnary. 

Foreigners* Marriage with Burmese Women. 

On tho 1ST FEBRUARY, discussion was resumed on tho resolution for. application 
of Buddhist laws to marriages contracted between Burman Buddhist women and foreigners. 
Mr, A, Eggar, Government Advocate, explained what the law on tho subj- ct was at 
present. He pointed out the objections which came in tho way of carrying out such a 
motion. He thought the matter was of all-India importance and could have been better 
dieenssed in the Legislative Assembly though he doubted it ever would have met with 
much fincoesB there. If the intention of the mover was to prottet ignorant^ Burmese 
women, the best means would be to start propaganda showing the dangers arising out of 
such marriageB. He etated that codification of Buddhist laws was coming up before the 
Council and the mover would have then a better opportunity of moving an amendment 
to the main Bill to carry out his desire. ^ , 

The Home Member said that the committee was now discussing the Bill and the 
mover could give bis views to one of the three members of the Council on tho Committee# 
He expected the Bill would be before the Council in the Septembst session. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 
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State Ifanagcment of Birrmeae Bailwaye. 

The qaestion of State management ^eraus company management was the subject- 
mat ter of another resolution discussed in the Council. Mr. U. Fn, leader of the Home Unle 
Party, moved that this Council considers that the best interests of the province are m 
the present circumstances likely to be served by State management of Buima railways 
on the termination of the piesciit contract and requests the local Government to take the 
opportunity of recommending this view to the India Government and the Secretary of 
State. The mover, indulging the reasons, said that practically they had no voice in the 
management and that Burmans were not given sufficient encouragement to join rail- 
way service. 

A number of members took part in the discusbion, most of them supporting State 
management. 

The Finance Member informed the House that Government benches would not vote 
on the motion. In explaining this at(itude» ho said that a similar motion was disallowed 
last year by the Governor, the subject matter being central. This ye r the motion has 
been allowed as the India Government wanted to know the opinion of the local Govern- 
ment and the latter would like to be guided in this matter by non-offic!al opinion in this 
House. According to the present arrangement, the contract with the Burma Railway 
would tci'ininatc on a ycai*s notice. He ai^kcd the House to consider the disadvantages 
that may result from State management so long as Burma remains part of the Indian 
Empire. He also quoted inbtances of several countiies where State management had not 
proved to hi a success. 

Mr. Ciosthwaite, Officiating Agent of Burma Railways, spok'i refuting the mover’s 
reason regarding employ merit of Burmans and the Railway Advisory Oommittce. 

The resolution was then carried without division. The Oouncil then adjourned. 

Removal of Sex Disqualification. 

On the 8RD FEBRUARY Mr. Thein Maung, the Nationalist Party’s chief whip, 
introduced a Bill for encouraging the national sports of Burma. It wanted to provide 
a permanent institution to be called national sports institution and association for Burma 
as a body corporated with a common seal with the head office in Rangoon. The Bill 
stated that the association should have the power to take all lawful steps in any part of 
Burma for promoting field and aquatic sports and games or exhibitions of skill in which 
competition or display depends upon human endeavour without the aid of horse or other 
animals. The mover proposed referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The Home Member, in opposing, said that tho Bill would clash with the village and 
police acts and such associations could better be formed with private enterprise. The 
motion was put to vote and lost by 21 against il. 

Removal of Sex Disqualification. 

The next item on the agenda which evoked much interest was Mr. A Maung Gyec’s 
resolution recommending to the Government the removal of sex disqualification clauses 
from the Burma electoral rules. The mover described the important position occupied by 
women in Burma and the amount of freedom enjoyed by them both in tho past and the 
present times. In many respects, he opined they were far ahead of the women in India. 
He pointed out to the advancement made by Indian women in the direction of political 
emancipation of the country and he could find no reason why Burmese women should 
have any bar on t hem. He thought their presence in the Council would be very useful 
during the discussion of such subjects as public health and aanitatiop. 

After the resolution had been discussed for sometime by the non-official members, 
the Home Member, opposing the resolution, said Burma was never known to have a 
representative institution on western lines and women not being versed in wcbtcrn insti- 
tutions of this kind, the resolution was, in his opinion, premature. He thought they 
would wait for the Statutory Commission and then place their views for the removal of 
such disqualificBlioD before the Commission. Though there were numerous women’s 
associations all over the province, no repreaentatiou has been received from them. Ho 
raired the question whether Pongyis would at all like to be legislated by women and 
expressed strongdoubt. The resiilution was pressed to a division and lost by 46 against 31. 

Closure of Bice Liquor Shops. 

The only other item of business disposed of at the Council meeting on this day was a 
non-official resolution recommending to the Government to close all Hiawsa (rice liquor) 
shops in Burma on tho expiry of their current lieences. The resolution was lost. The 
Council then adjourned. 
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Ganeral Ditcuttion of the Budget. 

On the 4TH FEBBUABY, the whole day wae devoted to a general diBcnssion of the 
budget. Kine non-official members participated. 

Mr. U. PU, leader of the Nationalist Party, and ex-Minister, opened the debate by 
thanking the President for unfailing courtesy to his party and for his fairness and justice 
in dealing with the whole house on ail occasions. He criticised the budget as a whole 
and pointed out how extensive retrenchment could be carried out first of all by reducing 
the number of officials. He said, that Yunsamin water-supply scheme was the gigantic 
and did not approve of money being spent on it. The Qoverument having paid no heed 
to the warning against squandering money, the result was the parlous state of finances 
of the nrovinoe. He regretted nothing has been done so far regarding the suggested scheme 
of land mortgage bank. He criticised increased expenditure in police estimates. The 
burden of taxation, he said, was growing heavier and the Qoverument was spending 
money lavishly instead of trying to reduce expenditure and to decrease taxation. 

Mr. TYABJI (Swarajist) felt that the financial position of Burma was deplorable. 
The province did not possess a balance. If the Government intended to borrow, they 
would not be able to pay the loan next year whilst the expenditure was iucreasiog. 
There was no corresponding increase in the revenue. Unproductive projects of civil 
works swallowed up large sums of money. He opined that a great deal of money could 
be saved by economy and expenditure. 

Mr. Narayana BAO (nominated labour member) regarded it as the clearestbudget. 
He had not the same horror for borrowing as other speakers so long as the finances of 
the province were sound. During the past few years, he said, Burma had made rapid 
strides specially in education. The budget had also made generous cuiiti ihutious to iho 
building of hospitals etc. He asked the Government to enquire why excise licences were 
going up and to find out means to slop illicit traffic of liquor if it was a fact. 

Mr. U. PU, leader of the Home Buie Party, also paid a tribute to the President. 
He agreed with the le^er of the Nationalist Party in the criticisms made by him. He 
considered the working of the various departments unsalibfactory anil urged systematic 
and rigid scheme of retrenchment. The country, he opined, was groaning under the 
taxation. He wanted the development of the country to be carried along lines beneficial 
to Bormans, such as increase in the number of co-operative societies and banks, further 
expansion of education etc., and not along the lines which facilitated outsiders to enrich 
themselves. He remarked that if the Government only took trouble to make people con- 
tented and happy there would be less crime and consequently less expenditure on the 
police force. 

Mr. DbGLANYILLEGE, leader of the Independent Party, reminded the House that 
most of the civil works projects were started by Nationalists when they were in office 
and he left it to them to insist that these schemes be proceeded with. He saw that Mr. 
Tyabji wanted to cut down the expenditure in communications and devote money to 
cottage luduBtries and agriculture. What could they do with their produce without com- 
munications f He regarded the criticisms made by opposite benches (Nationalist, Home 
Bnle and Bwaraj Parties) were destructive. With regard to the deficit of two crores in 
budget, be was in favour of isBuing premium bonds. 

Official Beply to Criticisms. 

On the 6TH FSBBUABY, members of the Cabinet replied to criticisms of the budget. 

Dr. BA YIN, Minister in charge of Education, local Self-Government, Public Health 
and Excise, stated that the Government was doing its best to educate children of the 
country. He denied the allegation that the Umversity of Bangoon was the monopoly 
of the rich as described by one member. With regard to public health, the Government 
was also doing its best both for nrban and rural population. He iustancid some measures 
adopted to show that rural population's interests were not overlooked. He informeil the 
House that the Government was collecting information for a scheme of benefit both to 
medical practitioners in indigenous system and to the country. The excise policy he 
remarktid was not influenced by revenue consideration. So long there was the demand, 
the Government could not cut supply as such a policy would lead to illicit traffic. He 
quoted figures to show that there had b&u steady gradual expansion in the expenditure on 
transferred subjects. 

Hr. L. AfiYAIN, Minister in charge of Forest and Agriculture, referring to criti- 
cisms about the land mortgage banks said that detailed steps were taken to draft the bill 
for the purpose and be expected that be would present it to the Honse next August. 
Deforestation scheme was being tried at Prome, deforested areas being given to the poor 
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for oultivation. He wae surprised at the statement that commonioations and of ▼!! works 
are nnprodactive. As regards roads, he remarked tbry were important for trade, while 
civil works comprised bafitlings for hospital, for the education of children and for 
Jodieial and public officers, all necessary for the better Government of the country^ 
Begarding the snggestion made that Burma shonid be raised to Japanese standard in 
industries, he pointed out that Burma was principally an agricultural country and there 
could be no comparison. There were ample cottage industries for the present needs of 
Burma and they were encouraging them. 

Sir J. A. MAUNG GYI, Home Member, considered himself fortunate that few 
criticisms had been levelled against him, perhaps due to the fact that the opposition benches 
realised that he had been in office for only a few months. Beplying to criticisms made 
by a member about cutting down the expenditure in housing the police, be said the police 
were badly housed and considering the important work they were doing they should be 
made comfortable. About increased police expenditure, he laiil that as soon as crime 
decreased, expenditure would also decrease. 

Sir William KEITH, Finance Member, replying said that very few criticisms had 
been made at the estimates for 1927-28. Hitherto, Burma had found money for capital 
expenditure from rice control profits, but towards the end of the year, they would have 
to borrow not a very large sum and they would have to continue doing so. But so long 
as income was steady, the position was not serions as some members tried to make out. 
What they would have to be careful about in future was to see that recurring expenditure 
did not rise as fast as it had. The matter rested with the Finance Committee who 
would have to scrutinise carefully frash proposals in future to see money spimt on capital 
(xpenditure so as not to involve recurring liabilities. Brgarding the outcry against new 
police courts, he said that from a commercial standpoint the building was a propo- 

sition as it would house many courts and offices which were now in rented buildings. 
Yunzalin scheme to augment water-supply was already in progress and the Council would 
have an opportunity of discussing the whole scheme when demand was made for grants. 
He pointed out the importance of civil works. The Finance Member admitted the return 
from irrigation was much quicker than roads, but he pointed out that roads, though 
they did not bring any re venae directly, were of great importance to the development of 
trade and agriculture. Turning to excise, be emphasised that the policy was not guided 
by financial considerations. Bo far. Burma was the only province in India which has 
not imposed fresh taxation and bo did not think the people bad much cause for grievance, 
even in case fresh taxation was imposed. 

The total increase in expenditure on education was much greater than that on 
police. He reminded the House that the expenditure on police depended on the state of the 
country, lii regard to the suggestion of raising money by premium bonds, the Finance 
Member was in favour of it and if some suitable Bchemes were put forward and the 
Government of India were indneed to sanction it, then Burma would be able to have such 
a scheme within its borders. 

Official Business. 

Four official bills including the President's Salary Bill fixing the salary of the 
elected President at Bs. 4,000 per month were passed without discussion. The Council 
then adjourned. 


Voting on Demands. 

On the 7TH FEBBUABY the Finance Member submitted certain revised figure of 
the budget. He then moved the demand for Bs. 2,67,81,500 on behalf of bis departments. 
Several cols were proposed but all of them were either lost or withdrawn. 

Mr, U. Pu, Leader of the Home Buie Party, moved a cut of four lakhs of rupees to be 
paid as commission on capitation tax oolleetion under land revenne. The mover said that 
the Government had promised the abolition of capitation and tbatbameila taxes within 
V year. He was surprised to see the two taxes included in the budget estimate for the 
coming year. Whenever demand was made for the abolition of the taxes, the Government 
opposed it by asking what snbsMtittes the opposition proposed to introdooe. His reply 
wa 3 if the Government practised economy, tkere would be no necessity of substitutes. 
He opposed the oolleetion of these two taxes. 

The Finance member said that a similar amendment was made last year, but the House 
did not accept it. Village headmen had to be remunerated in some way for the collection 
of the taxes. The Government was awaiting the ^port of the Capitation and Thathame<ia 
Taxes Enquiry Committee appointed to enquire into substitutes for She taxes and nntil 
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that report and the Secretary of State*a assent to. the BnbBtitatCB proposed were received. 
It woald be futile to ask for abolition of the taxes. The motion was lost. 

DiacuBBion on the Working of Iteforms, 

On the 8TH FEBRUARY the Finance Member'a demand for Re. 2,67,81,500 was 
put to the House and carried. 

The Home Member then asked for Re. 8,34,74,600 for his departments. 

Mr. J. E. MUNBHI, Independent, proposed a out of Rs. 100 in connection with 
the demand under ** Provincial Le gialative Gonncil Heated debate extending almost 
over the whole day took plsee over this amendment and several non-official memborii, both 
nominated and elected, reprcBenting different parties and interestp, as well as several 
officials, participated in it. Mr. Munshl said the objects of his motion was to raise a 
discussion on the working of the Reforms and to give the council an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion thereon. At the outset, he desired to know whether nominated 
members were sent to the House to vote for the Government, irrespective of personal 
views. Continuing, he said that during the earlier perod of the Reforms, the Qovern- 
ment gave all the information the House desired but now with an assured majority 
the attitude of the Qovernment was changed. That was not the way to woik the Re- 
forms successfully. There were occasions on which official members might have refrai- 
ned from voting ; but they did not do so. He instanced the motion for the removal ut 
sex-disqualification which was lost. He criticised the Independent and Golden Valley 
parties for always voting with the Government in spite of the shortcomings of tho 
Government benches. He thought that Burma bad no reason to be discouraged and 
he hoped there would bo a return to a spirit of co-operation which marked the working 
of the Gonncil in the first three years. 

The Nationalist leader, Mr. U. PU, said the attitude of the Government in the present 
council showed that they had no desire to do things the people wanted. The present 
Government was in reality bureaucratic though apparently represenlative in form. 

Mr. U. PU, Home Rale loader, accused the Government of luring the members of the 
Nationalist, Swarajist and Home Rule parties to the Government side. He opined if 
the Government wonld adopt a spirit of friendly co 'iperation, many existing grievances 
would disappear, 

Mr. Mabomrd AUZAM, member of the Independent Parly, opposing said be had 
beard opposition members saying that they are going into the council to oppose the 
Government but he bad not heard a single member saying that he was going to oppose what 
was wrong. He was ready for co-operation if be found the proposals put forward were 
const active, 

Mr. Narayana RAO, nominated labour member said be had fio other aim than to 
do some thing good for the labonrers. He repudiated the criticisms maiie about his 
change of attitude since he became a nominated member. He thought officials in 
Burma were more democratic than those in India and Burma had made substantial 
progress. 

Mr. BRANDEB, Ghief Secretary, said the reason why the Government was nnabln 
at times to give the desired Information was due to delay in obtaining sneh information. 
He assared the Honse that the nominated members were free to vote as they liked. 

Mr. Booth GRAVELY, Secretary, Finance Department, said that the present House 
was more parliamentary in character, there being a Ministerial party in the House to 
vote with the Ministers. 

After father disenssion, the FINANCE MEMBER said that the Government had 
been accused of non-co-operation, but it the proceedings of tho conncil were considered, 
it would seem that the Government seiznd every opportunity not only to co-operate but 
to work the Reforms snceessfully. He referred to the formation of many Standing 
Committees to show how the Government was desirous of co-operating. When the 
Government opposed the resolution it did so in the best interest of the country. The 
Government had given way in many instances against better judgment simply to meet 
the wishes of the people. Comparing the last conncil to the present one, he said the 
last council was unreal. For examplCi one of tho Ministers had been the header of a 
party whioh was playing the role of opposition, while in the present both Mioisiers 
had their recognised following and were supported by them. Continuing, tho Finance 
Member said that the nominated members voted with the opposition on many past 
occasions. They never came into tho conncil with a mentality amenable to reasons 
Adduced by the Government. He concluded by saying that the government bad been 
doing ita best to serve the interests of the countiy. The Home Memter assured that 
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ewjr conilderaiion wonld be giten to tbeir grioTancee. He also explained the atti- 
tade of the Government. 

Mr. Mnnsbi then withdrew bis motioo. The Conncil adjourned till next day. 

Home Membet's Befcrenee to Bevd. Ottama. 

On the 9TH FEBBUABY the Council disposed of some of the cuts proposed in 
the Home Member s demand. At about 4 p. m. members of the Home Kule, Swaraj, 
and Kationali: t parties walked out as a protest against what they regarded to be the sligh- 
ting reference made hf the Home Member against U. Ottama in the course of a di^cusbion 
over a cut moved by U. Pu, leader of the Home Bale Party. 

In moving the amendment Mr. U. PU said he asked two questions about U. Ottama 
now in Jail. The first one wanted to elicit infoimation about the time of his release and the 
second to ascertain whether he was in Bangoon jail or elsewhere. The Government reply 
was that they were not prepared to make any statement on the subject. He could under- 
stand that the reason of the Government for not replying to the iiist one was to avoid 
demonstration by the public but he condemned reticence of the Government regarding 
the whereabout of U. Ottama. 

The Home Member, in the course of his reply, remarked that Ottama was one of 
about SO to SO thousand criminals in Jail and it was not possible to keep information of 
each and Ottama was not such a prominent man as Lord Birkenhead or Lloyd George. 
This remark about Ottama provoked strong criticisms by several memberH who spoke 
highly about Ottaroa's services and strongly criticised the attitude of the Home Member 
in bis reference to U. Ottama. 

Mr. U. Pn, winding up the debate on the cut, said he wonld leave the Conncil if the 
Home Member did not withdraw his remaiks. The Home Member, n^plying, said that 
the reference he had made about Ottama vias nothing extraordinary. He describeil Ottama 
as one of the many ordinary prisoners. The mover of the cut said that the Home Memb(;r 
must withdraw bis remarks about Oitama. The Ht>me Member could not change his 
attitude and he did not consider he bad done anything wrong or anything for which ho 
could be taken to task. 

At this stage, the mover left the Cham bir and members of the three parties walked 
out of the OouLcil. 

Continuing the Home Member said It was a matter of opinion whether Ottama was 
the idol of the country as described by some members. Ottama was convicted for sedition 
and under ^^Yinasa** rules any monk dabbling in * politics was pseudo-munk. The 
mover had not waited to hear what the Home Member had to say. 

As the three parties left the Conncil, only three members, Messrs. Caropagnac, Bafi 
and Munsbi voted for the cut^ while members of the Independent and Golden Valley 
parties besktos officials voted against it. The motion for cut was thus lost by an over- 
whelming majority. The Council then adjourned, 

A People's Party Formed. 

After the walk out the members of Nationalist, Swaraj and Home Bale Parties and some 
non-party members of the Bnima Legislative Council assembled and passed a resolution 
that in view of the peculiar defects in the dyarchical system of Reforms in Burma and 
undue advantage tbereot by official members as demonstrated by tbeir indifferent and un* 
compromising attitude in the Conncil towards the proplo's representatives and also because 
of the discourteons remarks made by the Home Member in reference to Bev. U. Ottama, 
it is becoming imperative that the people's, party composed of Nationalists, Horae Balers 
and Swarajists and some of the non-party Indepemlcnts bo constituted forthwith. It was 
further resolved that the fundamental principle of this party be the refusal of acceptance 
of any office in the gift of the Government nniil the revision of reforms when the position 
will be reconsidered. An Executive Committee was formed and tho leader, deputy leaders 
and whips were elected. 

Discussion of Police Expenditure, 

On the lOTH FEBBUABT, discussion mainly Ci^ntred round thjS demand for Bs. 
l;27,68,000 under the head ** Police," The motion for cut was eventually lost by a 
majority of 30 votes. Members who walked out yesterday attended the Council to-day. 

Mr. U, Ba Nationalist, in moving the cot said that the total polioe expenditure 
was the highest so far. The Government point was that the increase was due to their 
desire to snppress crime, bnt lie was of ofidnion that mere increase in police force wouM not 
rednoe crime and if the Oovemment looked after the economic conditions of the people* 
there was no necessity for such high expendStnre nnder this bead. Insteaid of spending 
money on police ataikmt etc., it would be better to spend money on the poor, to give them 
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adttoatioDi to enconrage indoBtrica, to aeiist the onltivatora financially and to imorovA 
poblio hcalib. These improvements would considerably help reduction of crime; Ua 
criticised new appointments of two D^^pnly Inspectors-Qenerai of Police. Ho roferrcd to 
the lack of co-operation between people and police and attributed the fault to the latter 

Mr. Brandrr, Chief Secretary, in opposing the motion, said that the increase in expendi- 
ture was not BO heavy as described by the mover. He quoted previous years* figmes in 
support of his statement. He added that the increase in the estimates for 1927-18 was 
partly for the purpose of putting into operation schemes already approved. Some increase 
in expenditure was also caused by increments in salary. New appointments of Deputy 
Inspectors-Qenerai were created to solve the crime problem and the position in this 
respect would be reviewed in future. He opined that these appointments would help better 
detection of crime. 

Alter a nnmber of members had spoken in support of and against the cut, Mr. U. Ba 
Fe replied urging better village organisation to reduce crime. 

The Home Hember quoted figures to show that increase in police force has taken place 
and this he said was necessitated by the increase in crime in the recent past. As repards 
economic conditions of the pople, he said Burmans themselves were responsible f<.r that • 
for he himself as a Burman knew that Burmans were “ the laziest under the suii.** Hu 
regretted the absence of constructive criticism. The motion as already stated was lost. 
The Council then adjourned. 

Forest Minister's Demands. 

On the IITH FEBKUABY the total demand for Us. 3,34.74,600 made by the Home 
Member was carried, all cuts proposed having been lost. The Forest Minister then moved 
a demand for Us. 2*26,45,4 00 for his departments. The only cut proposed to-day on the 
Forest Blinister's demand was that by U. Pu, formerly leader * of the Homo Uule Party 
and now deputy leader of the newly formed People's Party refusing the Forest Minister's 
salary of Us. 60,000. The motion was debated tho whole day and eventually lost. 

U. Pu in moving the cut said that he wauled to kill dyarchy by refusing the Minister's 
salary, breaure dyarchy was unworkable. The opoaition had arrived at this conolusion 
from the experience gained by the Nationalists after they had worked the reforms for 
three years. Another intention was to express no confidence in the Ministry br^cause they 
were puppets in the hands of glorified Uuder-Sccrctaries and guided by what the Beo- 
retarlcs thought. He criticised the appointment of the Hou'ble L. Ah Yain on the ground 
that be was a member of the Chinese community. 

U. Ohn Pe, in supporting, complained of the fact that only a few Barmans had been 
recruited for the Indian Forest Service and been given promotions from Provincial to the 
Imperial Service. 

Both Mr. Auzam and Mr. Blunshi opposed the motion and criticised the racial issue 
raised by tho mover. Mr. Munshi also said that nothing would be gained by non-co- 
operation. 

The Forest Secretary, Mr. Cooper, in explaining the principle of recruitment for tho 
Imperial Service, said it bad ceased since the Lee Ueport had been published. Promotions 
fiom Provincial to Imperial Service were restricled by the authorities higher than the 
Minister of Forests, 

The Hun'ble Minister, in opposing the motion, said that the mover had state i that 
his idea was to kill dyarchy and to that end ho moved a out on the demand for 
BliniBter*8 salary ; but a similar attempt made in Bengal, be pointed out, resuUeJ in the 
transferred subjects becoming reserved. The Forest Minister was as good a Barman as 
any with Burmese names were in the op|> 08 ition benches. Section 96 of the Government 
of India Act stated No native of Britith India nor any subjeot of His Majesty resident 
therein shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them, be disabled from bolding any office under the Crown in India." After giving his 
experience as the former Forest Minister, he said the present Minister was also as 
desirous of doing good to Burmans as bo was. Ho asked wherefrom the mover got the 
information that the Ministers were puppets in the hands of the Secretaries, They should 
naturally look to tho Secretaries for necessary help as they were trained men. If the 
present Ministers wore puppets, then the leader of tho people’s Party (U. Pu) must himself 
have been a puppet as he was a Minister, He concluded by saying that there was no 
Bubstanoo in the argument adduced by tho mover. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost, there being 64 votes in favour of the 
Government against nil as the other side did not go to ths lobby. . , 

President in oritioisine the members who pressed for division but did not go to 
the lobby said they had abused tho privilege and had shown discourtesy to the Council, 
The Council then adjourned. 
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Deportation of Chinamen. 

At question time to^ay the Home Member replying to a question said that 147 
Chinamen were deported during 1925 and 162 in 1926 under the Foreigners Act from 
Burma. 

Forest Minister*s Demand, 

On the 12TH FBBBUABT, U. Pu (cx- Minister), leader of the People’s Party, referred 
to the charge of discourtesy made against the members who refused to go to the lobby 
yesterday and said his party was under the impression that the matter was left to tludr 
disoretioni consequent on what the Government benches did in September last. The 
President accepted the explanation and said it was not justifiable to force a division 
unless there was some reasonable doubt ns to the result. Cuts under the Forest Minister’s 
demand were then taken and disposed of, majority being withdrawn after discussion. 
The total demand for Rs. 2,26,46,400 made by the Forest Minister for bis departments 
was then pnt to vote and passed. 

Bdnoation Minister’s Demand. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Bo Yin, Education Minister, then moved for demand for 
Bs. 2,60,69,800 for depaitment under his charge. Two important cuts under this demand, 
one refusing Bs.60,000 for salary to the Education Minister and the other refusing 
Bs. 6,00*000 for Mergui Seawall and reclamation works were pnt to vote and lost without 
division. 

Mr. U. Pu, Leader of the people’s Party, moving to-day the refusal of the Education 
Minister’d salary, urged the same grounds as he did yesterday in refusing the Forest 
Minister’s salary. His further point was that Ministers were unable to act up to the 
people’s wishes as expressed by people’s representatives in the Ccnncil. So he wanted to 
Kill dyarchy by refusing the salary. 

Mr. Narayan Bao spoke strongly on the racial question being laised and opposed the 
amendment. 

The Home MemVjer, in opposing the motion, said if they could not work such simple 
form of Government as they had they could not expret anything better. It was members 
of the G. G. B. A. and Y. M, B. A, who formed the oppofition in the Council and brought 
in this dyarchy and it was only the jealousy of India that bad led them to have dyarchy 
v/hich no one claimed to be perfect, but they must prove their ability to govern before 
they could expect Self-Government. The motion was put to vote and lost. All cuts 
under the Education Minisrer’s demand having been disposed of, the total demand (or 
Bs. 2,60,69,300 was carried and the Council adjonrned. 

Bnrma Spinning and Weaving Company. 

On the 14TH FEBBUABY, the Council disposed of the three non-cfficial resolutions, 
one of which was carried, the next withdrawn and the third one lost. 

The first resolution moved by U. Eyaw Dun recommended to the Government to 
take over the whole of Burma Spinning and Weaving Company’s properties, both move- 
able and immoveable wbich were under mortgage to tbe Government in full satisfaction 
of tbe loan of Bs. 16 lakhs and the interest due thereon. The Foiest Minister, after 
giving tbe history of this pioneer industry as a public limited company, pointed out that 
the company on the Ist November 1926 unanimonsJy passed a resolution wbich was almost 
the same us was now before tbe House. He informed tbe House that the fate of the reso- 
lution would be decided entirely by non-official voting, the Government remaining neutial. 

Mr. E. Wrooghton, leprosentative of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, expressed 
disapproval of the notion and associated himself with the remarks made by the Accoun- 
tant-General who stated that the motion efifended against the canons of financial propriety. 

The resolatlon was put to vote and carried withool division. 

Inetitntion of Land Mortgage Banks. 

The recond resolution moved by U. Pu, leader of the People’s party recommending 
expedition of the institntion of land mortgage banks was withdrawn on tbe Forest 
Minister having remarked that he had been informed that a Bill was in the bands of the 
Government Advocate who was rtcAsting it in Che light of the criticitm received and the 
Government was auxione to expedite the matter. 

Abolition of Book-Makera at Race Meetings, 

The last item of bnsfneas was a resolution by Mr. N. M. Bafi recommending tbe 
abolition of book-makers at race meetings throughont Bnrma, The anbjeot was dibs ted at 
length, six members supporting and seven opposing it. An amendment was moved by 
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Vr. J. K. Munithi reoommonding to tho Government to afiocrtaia whotUor the beet interosta 
of the pnblic would bo served by retention or abolition of book-makers. On the mover 
objeoting that the amendment would negative the resolution, the President disallowed it. 
The arguments adduced in favour of the resolution mainly were that in racing a clean 
fraud was practised on account of book-makers who were sometime bought oi! by large 
owners and the dishonesty perpetrated at race meetings brought about privation to many 
a poor man’s home. The mover emphasised that his rcbolutiou was directed against this 
particular system of betting. 

Mr. Brander, Chief Secretary, Mr. Booth Gravely, Finance Secretary, and live other 
non-officials opposed the resolution and generally urged that abolition of book-makers 
would lead to the springing up of a number of bucket shops all over the town and 
gambling would go on no less vigorously and under much worse conditions. Messrs. 
Brander and Wroughtou who are stewards of tho Kangoou Turf Club with their expert- 
ences of the inner working of the club said that the allegations against book-makers were 
not true. 

The Forest Minister, in opposing tho resolution said that a similar resolution was 
talked out in the last Council and to-day’s discussion did not disclose further arguments in 
favour of the abolition. He said that the Government was willing to ascortam the desir- 
ability of .retention or abolition of book-makers in the best interest of the people. The 
motion was pressed to division and lost, voting being 30 for and 46 against. The Council 
was adiottined. 

Discussion on Non-Official Bosolntions. 

On tho 16TH FEBBUAUY five non-official resolutions were disposed of, four of 
which were of purely provincial interest. The last resolution moved by Mr. M. M. Kafi 
Tccommciideii the appointment of a non-official committee to enquire and report on the 
drink and drug traffic in Burma in all its aspects including total prohibition. The reso- 
lution was lost by a majority of three votes. 

On the 16TU FEBBUABY two non-official resolutions were carried withont division 
in both cases tho Government refraining from voting. The rcsolntion moved by Mr* 

S. A. 8. Tyabji recommended to the Government that the session of the Council at which 
the budget was presented and discussed should be restricted to business directly connected . 
with the budget and bnsiness that was either formal or of rral emergency and that to 
enable the Council to deal with other businesses two other scEsious should be held in each 
year. The object of the mover was to have three sessions instead of two as at present. 
I’hc reason urged by him was that the budget session was held at a time of the year which 
was the bnsiest season for members most of whom are interested in paddy trade. Con- 
sequently, it was difficult for them to remain throughout the scesion long as it was, for 
business other than budget was disposed of at the session. Another reason of his was 
that members bad short time to study tbc budget. The Finance Member said tho Govern- 
ment had always been anxious to meet the wishes of the Council in this matter, but it 
was difficult to please all. It was a matter for the Council to dreide: and ho wished to 
bear tho views of non-official members on the subject. The resolution had support from 
several members of tbc different parties, while only two non-official members opposed it. 

The Finance Member then suggested that the best way to settle tho matter was to 
have a small informal committee to suggest to the Governor what mouth would be suitable 
for Council meetings. The motion was carried. 

Daily Allowauco to Bangoon Members. 

The other resolution moved by Mr. U. Po Thin representing Kathcr recommended 
that a daily allowance of Bs. 20 bo also given to members of the Council residing in 
Bangoon as thoso who reside out of Bangoon. The motion was also carried. Tbc Council 
then adjourned. 

On the 17TH FEBBUABY which was the last non-official day in tho present session of 
the Burma Legislative Council, Mr. U. Pu, Deputy Loader of the People’s Party, moved a 
rerolution requesting the local Government to withdraw its resolution appointing a Com- 
mittee to consider the question of modifying tho existing orders regarding the manner of 
detention of the persons arrested and confined by a headman with special referen ce to the 
use of stocks and make recommendations thereon. The resolution also recommen ded to the 
woi^rnor-in-Conncil to abandon the idea of renewal of the use of stocks for the purpose of 
mnfinement of the arrested persons. The mover’s objtiot was to bring to the not ice of the 
Government the undesirability of the use of stocks. He said it was illegal, barb arous and 
Of ooursei etooks were used by Burmese Kings, but they were not consistent 
With a progressive Government like the British Government. Tho late Bir M aung Kin 
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oondemncd tho use of itook^. Ho b«d no objeotion to the OoToromcnt siiggcBtfDg lome 
other meano of detontion. He oharaoteiised the Committee appointed as farcical, lor the 
only opinion it would hold would bo Qovernmental. 

Mr. H« L. Nichole, Deputy Seorotaryi Home D.>partment| said that the Qovvrnraent bad 
not come to any decieion on the matter of the use of stoekB and had appointed a coxnniittec 
to obtain advice with a view to coming to a decieion. The Government had no intention 
of UBing Btocki as a menns of punishment ; but purely aB a means of detention of violent 
drunkards and dangerous criminals. The Committee would carefully consider the views 
placed before it. It had nothing to do with the question of the legality of the use of stocks. 
It was a matter for the local Government to decide. The mover's arguments wore purely 
sentimental. 

After a long discussion in which several non-official members participated either in 
favour or against the motion, the Homo Member said that on the representation of several 
headmen who bad found great difficulty in checking violent criminals in detention ho 
appointed a committee to enquire into the question of the use of stocks. Ho instanced 
cases to show how some criminals though handcuffed could cause injeries to others. Ho 
said the criticism levelled against the use of stocks were inopportune, for no decision had 
yet been arrived at. There was nothing to show that the use of stocks was illegal. The 
Stock Committee were eotr posed of men with administrative experience. He pointed out 
that as Home Member he was responsible for law and order. 

The resolution was lost by 28 agaiuit 41. 

Burma Cotton Weaving Industry. 

Mr, S. A. Tyabjl moved that this Council views with great concern the rapiti 
dcolino of the cotton weaving industry of Burma and urgently recommends to the Govern- 
ment to supimrt the industry by making it incumbent on all departments of the Govern- 
ment to utilise cloth only such as may be manufactured in Burma (exceptions to Ixs 
specially sanctioned by the Government). Mr. Tyabji said that as Industries was a trans- 
ferred snbiect, the Ministry should spend more time and energy in their development. Ue 
quoted figures to prove that cotton industry was on the decline in Barm:!, but the Forest 
Minister and the Development Commissioner proiluced other sets of figures to ^ clispulo 
tho mover's statement. Mr. Tyabji challenged the accuracy of these figuresi statiug they 
were not figures for cotton weaving indnstry alone. 

The Finance Member, leader of the House, explained the p dicy of the Government 
in respect of the purchase of stores which was that they would give preference to locally 
manuUctnrcd goods, provided they were good in quality and prices were resonable. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned till next day 
which was the last day of the present session. 

Transaction of Official Businesg. 

On tho 18TH FEBRUART motions for additional and supplrracntary grants amount- 
ing to Rb. 6,23,800 required by tho Finance Member, tho Horae Member and tho 
Education Minister were carried. There were two official bills on ttie agenda, the Burma 
Oilfields Amendment Bill and the Burma Municipal Bill. The former was passed and 
the latter referred to a Select Committee, 

The Oilfields Bill 

The object of the Oilfields Bill, the Finance Member said, was to facilitate the 
mainlenance of Jaw and order in oilfields dorihg the strikes and other periods of emergency 
by conferring on tho warden prohibitory powers regarding carrying of weapons and 
doing acts which oonstitnto preparations for or fneitements to the commission of a breach 
of the peace. Several non-official members, mostly from the People's Party oppok*d the 
Bill, particularly criticising the provision prohibiting pnblio eshibition of persons or 
corpses or figures or effigies and eioging of songs or playing of music. The trend of the 
remarks was that this piece of legislation was a direct challenge to whatever liberty the 
labourers btill enjoyed in the oilfields. , , ai 

Tho Finance Member, replying, s^ that the provisions of the Bill were identical witn 
certain provisions of tho Rangoqn Town Polko Act. No voice was raistd against anen 
powers exercised by the Commissioner Police in Rangoon. There was no genemi 
prohibition of carrying of corpses and of tinging of songs. It has been distinctly slaiert 
in the Bill that prohibiting powers would be exercised by the warden only when necessity 
arose. The Bill was carried after divisiGn, ibo resnlt of voting being 46 against 2A 
The Burma Municipal Bill 

Tho Hon'ble Dr. Ba Yin nest intiednoed tbe Bill to eoBM>Udate and amend tte toil 
relating to Mrnicipalitics in Bnrma other than Rangoon. He eoid the Burma Municipal 
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Me of 1808 was in many respects nnsoited to the cxlBUng adminUtrativft 
conditions. The object of the Bill was to «<brixig the law into close haruonv 
On his motion^ the Bill was referred tu a Select Committee. ^ 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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and political 
with Uum. 


The N ow Council. 

On the lOTH FEBRUARY, Sir Robert Qiles presiding, the election of the nf w Prrai 
dent took place in the new Conncil which met on this day. 

There were two nominations for the presiiientshipB, Mr. Oecar De GlanvilJo L'ader 
of the Independent Party and Lient-Col. U. Ba Ket (Rangoon UniverBiiy), iho PrcBulent 
explained the procednre to be adopted and the Conncil proceeded with the election which 
resulted as follows ; — Mr, Oscar Do Qlauvillc 67 ^otes. Lieut. Col. Ba Ket 38 voles. 

Mr. De Gian vi lie was elected President. 


Governor's Appreciation of Sir R. Giles's Services. 

His Excellency sent the following message of appreciation 

•* I take this opportunity of expressing nay high appreciation of the servir. f iviuKred 
by the Hon. Sir Robert Giles as President of the Conncil. He has long occupied a uniiiuc 
position in the public life of the province and I believe that 1 am expressing the general 
opinion wh(n 1 say that he has presided over the Legislative Council with rare ability 
ami impartiality and that he has zealonsly maintained the privileges of the Council. 
It is very great regret to me that Sir Robert Giles is soon to leave Burma.*’ 

The Finance Member, in reading out the above message, paici an eloquent tribute 
to Sir Robert Giles who looked mneh moved at these tokens of appreciation. 

The Finance Member said : “ I venture to think that in the message His Excellency 
has expressed the sentiments of all the members of the Council. 

‘‘When the presidential chair fell vacant on the death of your ilistinguishcd prede- 
cessor, Sir Frank McCarthy, you were clearly marked out for his successor. You have 
fully maintained the high standard which he set and have more than jusliHccl the hopes 
which were entertained on yonr appointment. You have presided over our ineoiiugs with 
dignity. Yon have guided our debates with firmness and fairness. You liave shown 
indnlgence where indulgence was appropriate and you have reproved when reproof was 
doe. Under your supervision the reforms and procedure of the Council had been estab- 
lished on sound lines and the introduction on your initiative of the Mace has added 
authority to its proceedings. We shall miss your familiar figure within these walls. We 
venture to express the hope that when yon are asked how the infant Council comported 
itself under yonr gnidar.ee you will feel able to say that it made good progress and that 
ill respect of dceornm of its proceedings and behaviour of its members within tliis 
Chamber the Conncil has nothing to Icarn—at least nothing that is dcsirablo lor it to 
learn from other logielative bodies of which yon have knowledge or even from the mother 
of parliaments herself.’* 

Eulogistic .tributes were then paid to the retiring President, tSir Giles, by diffcifnt 
parties and other members. Mr. U. Pn, ex-Ministcr and leader of the People's 1‘uity said 
be was voicing the feelings of his party when he begged himself to be associated with the 
sentiments expressed by the Finance Member. He said that th^y fountl the President 
firm and fair and his judgment in deciding questions of procedure at the spur of the 
moment had given the Conncil entire satisfaction. 

Mr De Glanville, President-elect, said it was with regret they wonld say goodbye 
to him. He need not enlarge on the sentiments already expressed, but he would like to 
Bay that the members of the fionee and people outside felt that in losing Sir Giles they 
were losing a man whose loss would be felt by the Rangoon University also, with which 
he has so long been associated. The country would also lose Lady Giles who had done 
a great amount of good to the country in connection with many charitable works. He 
extended good wishes on their departnre and hoped they would not forget them. 

Messrs. Campagnac, Bafi and Parekh ;having spoken. Sir Robert Giles thanked the 
membei'B for the kindly sentiiuentB expressed by rcpTCBcntatives of various parties in the 
Council towards himself and his wife. He said My term of office ss President had 
been a time of absorbing Interest for it bas given me opportunity of assisting in moulding 
the procednre of the Council during earlier years of its life. I thank you sincerely for yonr 
nnfailing support and ask you to continue it with my successor whom yon liave just 
elected. 1 welcome the new stage of the Council’s sitting that begins with the election 
0* Mr. De Glanville as yonr President. 1 shall watch the future life of the Conncil from 
» distance with intense interest in the confident hope that whatever fnnetion and whatever 
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powers may from time to time be entrneted to‘ the Conncil it will continue to exercise 
them with that orderiiness and dignity which have hitherto prominently obaraoterised it 
The members then shook bands with Sir B. Giles and the Council adjonrned fo a 
short whilt 

Congratulations to the New President 

* When the Council resumed its sitting, Mr, Oscar De Glanvillp, the newly elected 
President took the chair. 

The Finance Member read out His Ixcellency the Governor's message conveying 
his approval of Mr. De Glanville's election to the presidential chair. 

The Finance Member said : As the leacler of the House, it is my privilege and 
pleasure to tender the sincere congratulations of the official members on the signal dis- 
tinction which has been conferred on you. To-day is a landmark in the history of reforms 
in Burma, a landmark also in our successful career. The probationary stage of the Council 
is at an end. For the first time, it has exercised the right to select its own President 
and you have rrason to be prond that its choice 'has fallen on you. It is a good omen for 
the continuance of Burma within the British Empire that the first elected President of 
her Legislative Council is an elected representative of the European constituency. It is 
a happy angury for Burma's early attainment of Home Rule within the Empire that the 
first elected President is a son of Ireland. But if you owe allegiance to Ireland as the 
country of your birth yon owe highe allegiance to Burma as the country of your career. 
We welcome you to your high office as a Barman in the fullest and truest sense of the 
word. You have identified yourself with the interests of your adopted country. You 
have taken an outstanding position in her affairs political and from the first you have 
been recogoised as the leader of moderate views in this Council, No memter of the 
community has done more than you to work the reforms in the spirit in which those who 
flamed them intended that they should be worked. If Burma occupies a high place, 
perhaps the highest among the provinces of India which have made a successful start on 
the journey to Home Rule within the Empire, it is due in no small measure to your 
wise counsels, to your obvious sincerity and to your unwearied efforts to secure the working 
togeihrr of representatives of diverging interests. 

The European constituency was fortunate in its choice of a representative and 
although by your elevation to the presidential chair that constituency loses an active 
spokesman in the Council, it will have the proud satisfaction of knowing that constitu- 
ency's loss is the Couacil's gain. Henceforth you belong to no party. You belong to ti)e 
Council and we are confident that your tenure of high office will be marked by the same 
tact, same fair-mindedness and same courtesy as you have shown in your capacity bb 
party leader ; that you will protect the interests of minorities and that you will suffer 
no encroachment on or diminution of rights and privileges of the Council," 

Gonolnding, on a personal note, the Finance Member said ; ** I am deeply grateful 
to you and I know that my humble colleagues in the Government share my gratitude for 
the devoted service which yon have rendered on various committees of the Council since 
the inauguration of the reforms. Our best wishes go out to you for your success in your 
liigh office and I for one venture to express the hope that when the life of the present 
Council comes to an end its successors will follow the example of mother of Parliaments, 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of other Councils in India and re-elect you with- 
out opposition as its President," 

&veral speakers then followed in welcoming him and congratnlating him on his 
election to the chair making eulogistic references to his ability and services. 

Mr. U. Pu. leader of the People's Party, in welcoming him on behalf of his party said 
he agreed with the Finance Member with all he said except the constitutional point on 
which he disagreed. He hoped he would uphold the dignity and tradition of the House. 

Mr. Ghampagnac congratulated the President remarking that he had risen high by 
his own personal merits and expressed the hope that be wonld bold the scales even and 
that the bouse by common consent woCld re-elect him in future. 

Mr. Rafi, in congratulating him, said the honour was heightened by the fact that 
the President was placed on tbe chair by suffrages of the majority of the Housr. 
remarked that tbe bar would be poorer by bis election but it was a gain for the Councils 
and wished him every snccess. Mr. Narayana Bao also spoke congratulating the President. 

Mr. De Qianville then thanked the members for the high honour conferred in electing 

him as the first President and for kind aentiments expressed by members. He assured 
the House that he wonld try to discharge his dnties to the best of his abilities. 

The Council was then prorogued. - 
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The Kerala Provincial Confarenoe 

The Third Kerala Provincial Conference assembled at Calicut on the 
16th April 1927 in the afternoon in a very spacious and elegantly decorated 
pandal erected for the occasion. There was a very large and representative 
gathering and great enthusiasm prevailed. The proceedings commenced with 
some national songs by a choir of girls. 

Welcome Address. 

The following are extracts from the Welcome Address of Mr. E. 
Madhavan Nair, Chairman of the Eeception Committee. After welcoming 
the distinguished delegates and visitors Mr. Nair dwelt at length of the com- 
munal problem and said : — 

“ If Kerala was the Province which gave the first impetus to the non-oo* 
operation movement by dispelling, under the lead of Mr. Yakub Hussain, 
the fear of the terrors of jail from the minds of our workers, it was also the 
first to deal a deadly blow to it by renewing, as a result of the rebellion, 
in a new but bitter and dangerous form, the Hindu-Muslim feud which 
appeared to have been almost crushed out of existence by the Khilafat move* 
ment inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi. This fact is my excuse and justii* 
fioation for referring to a topic which of all the problems connected with 
our fight for Swaraj is the most vital and baffling and which, the collective 
restraint of all our leaders, more than their collective intelligence will alone 
ultimately solve. I do not ignore or minimise the gravity of the suspicious 
and distrustful attitude of the generality of the Hindus towards the Mabo* 
medans and the desire for the spread of Islam and the establishment of a 
Mabomedan supremacy which the more ignorant and fanatic among the 
Mahomedans betray at times. These are facts which some of us have learned 
from our bitter experience of the Rebellion, but we can safely assert that 
this mentality, however deplorable it is, does not assume dangerous form 
except in a state of anarchy or under other exceptional circumstances. 

** In normal condition, the relationship between the masses of both the 
communities is peaceful and cordial and it is perhaps only once in a century 
that a general collision takes place between the two communities as a result 
of the dormant feelings of distrust born of religious hostility. The real 
danger which makes life intolerable and impedes the march to freedom 
does not proceed from the masses but from a section of the leaders of both 
the communities whose intelligence and imagination impart to the most 
trivial incidents and differences an importance and magnitude which such 
incidents or differences neither possess nor deserve. In no part of India, 
ever since the dawn of British Rule in the country have the Hindus and 
Mahomedans come into such horrid conflict and on such large scale as they 
<iid during the period of the Malabar Rebellion and yet none who knows 
Malabar after 1922 could believe that the two communities, whose mutual 
relationship at* present discloses nothing but absolute peace and cordiality 

Cl 
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behaved more like brates than meo» against each other within indi a short 
distance of time. The communal feud ended as suddenly as it began, 
because it was not abetted and blessed by cultured leaders or perpetuated 
* by them through controversies on the platform and the press. The tw6 
'organisations, one Hindu and the other Mahomedan, whose workers belonged 
to Hie Punjab, the nursery ground of communal feud in India (for whose 
relief work, Malabar will ever feel grateful) carried the seeds of bitterness 
and dissensions from Malabar into the congenial soil of Northern India where 
it was taken up by communal leaders and made to grow into such proportions 
that we in Malabar, who have long ago forgotten our feud, are amazed 
to see the wild and luxuriant growths of communal animosity that have 
sprung out of them. In Malabar such quarrels began to rear their heads, 
after the Rebellion ended, between people living outside the rebel area, but 
they were nipped in the bud by an amount of restraint, patience and toler* 
anoe, which have brought home to us the truth that hatred is never con** 
quered by hatred but only by love and forgiveness. How much one kind 
word, one expression of sympathy, one act of liberality, touches and softens 
the mentality of the opposite side is illustrated by the happenings during 
the Assembly Sessions at Delhi this year and if only that section of the leaders 
who believe and perhaps believe bona-fide that their duty to their commu- 
nity is greater than their duty to the country follow up the example of Lala 
Lajpatrai and Mohd. Yakub as manifested in their speeches in the Assembly, I 
am sure we shall enjoy life more peacefully and reach our goal of Swaraj more 
epeedily than we ever dreamed of. The agreement to a joint electorate is 
the first step in the right direction towards the consummation of our fond 
hopewof political unity, and I implore both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
of our Province not to say or do anything, however' unwillingly, which may 
be calculated to frustrate the noble attempts at rapproohment made by our 
leaders at Delhi. 


No Programme of Work before the Country. 

“ With regard to the other questions of All-India importance, I shall leave 
them alone as I do not think they fall legitimately within the province of a 
speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee. I may be permitted 
simply to say that the lull and inaction in political activities is not confined 
to Kerala alone but is an unfortunate feature of the other Provinces as well, 
though perhaps it is not so striking there as in Kerala. There is no pro- 
gramme of work before the country new into which people of a political turn 
of mind can plunge with enthusiasm because the constructive programme 
of Mahatm^ji appeals only to those who have absolute faith in the doctrine 
that khadder will bring Swaraj and the Council programme is at best only 
of negative value and gives work only to those that enter them. It is a 
matter for consolation that a unanimity is being reached among all sections 
of political opinion, that kbaddar is an indispensable adjunct of nationalistic 
activities, but this does not signify that people are prepared to accept khadder 
as the only outlet for the political fire and spirit that burn within them. The 
no-changer may quarrel with the mentality which refuses to appreciate and 
follow the teachings of Mahatmaji but the fact is there and no exhibition 
of spleen will or can undo it. People differing from the no-ohangers* view 
hoped to find some satisfaction in their work in the Council but any one who 

has been there will testify to the fapt that of all the devices that a foreign 
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nation’s ingen^ hu Jscoversd to divert tbe energies of a reosloitrsnt 

iulgeot race through the futilest of channels this is the most wonderful and 

effioaoious. Of course, by your entry there you exclude those whom you 
consider enemies of progress. But at the same time yon not only achieve 
DothiDS thero but run tbe risk of falling that pervades the atmosphere making 
you forget at times even the elementary idea why you are there for. Of 
course, in the absence of any better plan, we have to abide by and follow 
the Congress policy of Council-entry and try to make the very best of a very 
bad bargain. 


The Tenancy Question. 

“ If of all the Indian problems, the Hindu-Muslim relationship is the most 
vital, the one problem that exercises the mind of the people of Malabar <nost 
relates to the question of the relationship between the landlord ^nd the 
tenant. In Cochin and Travancore where the rulers and the l uled have 
greater affinity with each other than in British Malabar, this question has 
been to some extent satisfactorily settled. For 60 years now, the Govern- 
ment has been ‘considering’ the question, issuing Commissions, collecting 
evidence, receiving reports, preparing bills and throwing them all into the 
waste paper basket and still we are told that the Government wants another 
Committee, to consider the question again. 

“ I am not one who advocates radical or revolutionary change in land 
reform and I don’t think the generality of tbe tenant population in Malabar 
do want such changes. Occupancy right to the cultivating tenants and pro- 
tection from arbitrary eviction and Melcharth as regards other classes of 
' tenants is the demand made by the moderate section of it. A legislation 
that regulates the relationship between the jenmis and tenants will be a 
boon to a very large section of the Jenmies as well. In many parts of 
Malabar, the impecunious Jenmi is at the mercy ot the recalcitrant tenant 
against such of whom as have effected improvements of large value, he is 
quite powerless to enforce his legitimate claim for renewal fees without costly 
and protracted eviction suits. A legislation which secures a summary method 
of realising rent and renewal fees to the Jenmi and protection from arbitrary 
eviction and Melcharth to the tenant and regulates the rate of such rent and 
renewal fee will be productive of happiness to the Jenmi and the tenant and 
permanent good to the land. 

“ Before I conclude, I must refer to one matter which compels the 
people of Kerala hide their head in shame on account of the inhuman and 
disgraceful treatment they accord to their brethren known an “ Theendal” 
castes. The sanctity of the higher castes including Nair is measured in 
this land of Kerala by the distances which their unfortunate brethren have 
to keep from them and which in different cases vary from 16 ft. to 600 ft. 
This is a land where not only touch and proximity pollutes but even sight. 

** Another question which is peculiar to Kerala and which deserves our 
earnest and urgent attention is the reform of the Marumakkathyam system 
of law that prevails here. Ihe Nairs, Thiyyas, Moplahs and other com* 

. munities that follow the Law labour under various disabilities and ^ are 
♦ ♦ bound dowf by customs quite out of joint with modern ideas and conditions. 
A change has become highly necessary and it is for the Conference to give 
• lead to the country in this matter. The problem has been solved in the 
neighbouring States of Cochin and Travancore and an accidental and 
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tmfortunate diviiion of Kerala into three different political units has Veen 
in this ease too responsible for the continuance of such evils iir Malabar. 
Though the question will have to be solved by us separately, there are 
various other matters which only a consolidation of Kerala into the political 
unit can solve and though it is not possible to prophesy what is in the womb 
of future for Kerala, attempts must be made early enough, whenever 
^ practicable, to unite in all possible ways and for all common purposes. It 
is some consolation to the Congressmen of Kerala that they have striven in 
however humble a way to fight against the abominable evil and well may 
they congratulate themselves for the successful termination of the Vykom 
Satyagraha. Time has wrought remarkable changes in the mentality of 
the orthodox section but the evil is there and we require many more stal- 
warts to fight against the demon and root out the evil from our province. 
Let us hope that a time will soon come when as a result of earnest en- 
deavours and spread of liberal ideas, we shall be able to hold our head aloft 
and proclaim to the world that in this beautiful country of ours, it is not 
Wnly nature that is kind and charitable but also man 

The Presidential Address. 

The Presidential Address of Mr. B. G. HORNIMAN was delivered 
extempore. After thanking Mr. Madbavan Nair and the delegates of the 
Kerala Conference for the honour they had conferred upon him by electing 
him as President of that Conference Mr. Horniman said 

** I just want to refer briefly here in this connection to another matter 
which is closely related to it and that is the outrageous plan of colonising 
tho Andamans with Moplahs and the questionable method (to use a mild 
expression) which have been used to force such an unpopular and repellant 
proposal on an unwilling people. I desire to say nothing as to the motives 
of those, who are responsible for this but I earnestly hope that not only tho 
members of the Moplah community but the members of all communities in 
Malabar will do all they can to resist this monstrous proposal from being 
carried further into effect.’’ 

Seferring to the Malabar Tenancy Bill, Mr. Horniman said that there 
could not be a more scandalous instance of the unrepresentative character 
of the Government in this country, its lack of sympathy with popular grie- 
vances and demands and its indifference to the economic needs of the people. 

Here we have a system of land tenure and tenancy which is prima facie 
wrong in principle, differs from that prevailing in other parts of the country, 
notoriously causing great hardship to those real producers of the nation s 
wealth, the tillers of the soil, by placing them at the mercy of hereditary 
owners who like the lillies of the field toil not neither do ihey spin. More- 
over, this system has been condemned again and again by committees of 
enquiry appointed by Government itself.” He then traced the history of the 
various enquiries conducted by officers and committees appointed by the 
Government since 1881 which bad all reported recommending occupancy 
right to the cultivating tenants and said, Thus we come to the year 1925 
when a measure dealing with the question in a very moderate way was 
inlii duced in the Legislative Ccui cil by a non-official member and went 
thiough all its stages and was finally passed. Loid Goschen saw fit to veto 
the n eature on the advice 1 suppose of the Law Member, Sir C. P. 
strami Aiyar, How the Governor of Madras can reconcile this with hit ^ 
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consci6no0^ atod * th0 rosponsibility ho boars, to tbo pooplo over whom he has 
boOD appointod to goyern passes my comprehension. What ever else mdy 
bo said about the Beforms Scheme it is not mitigated as wo see day after 
day by such instances of the irresponsibility of Governors and bureaucrats 
who are still teaching the people the value of responsible Government and 
the urgent need of it not by giving by instalments but by the example of irres- 
ponsible Government which they themselves are continually practising.’’ 

The next Congress. 

“ I think Madras is to be congratulated on having the honour of being 
the venue of the next Congress. A Madras man is the President of the 
Congress and we are looking to him to give the country a strong lead, 
a programme of uncompromising resistance to foreign rule in whatever form 
it is offered that will be consolidated and unanimously sponsored by the 
representative of the nation when the Congress assembles in t he city of 
Madras next December. The national movement has receded lamentably 
during the last two years and there is much ground to be recovered. Indeed 
a fresh start must be made. There is only one way to succeed in politics 
especially in a great struggle for national freedom. Oncf^ you have adopted 
a policy and programme, stick to it, statid by it in fair weather and in foul. 

If wo allow ourselves to be turned aside into other paths by every obstacle 
we meet or by the specious invitations of our opponents to consider the 
attractiveness of some weakening compromise, we can never expect to attain 
success. It seems to me that no sooner do we get start: d along a straight 
path than all sorts of so-called leaders to whom we have trusted begin to 
fall out on the way, discovering various kinds of reasons why they do so 
and why they should give up the programme that has been laid down. 
The result of the abandonment, or to bo strictly accurate, the suspension 
of the non-co-operation programme, was the demoralisation of its followers. 
But 1 want to say this for myself because I have been accused of having 
personal antipathies. I want to say that 1 have no personal feeling in regard 
to any of the leaders of the Indian national movement to-day ; but I do feel 
strongly when I see men who have been trusted by the rank and file with 
the mandate of the Congress which carried the considered decision of the 
national voice of India when I see them instead of performing that duty 
turning aside into other paths doing something against the policy and pro- 
gramme which has been authorised by the National Congress. / 

Dangers of Council-Entry Programme. 

Adverting to the dangers of the Council-entry programme, the President 
said “ We see now that those dangers are very real dangers indeed and 
have actually produced the result that we feared they would produce- Wo 
find the Swarajist party in the Indian Legislative Assembly, instead of 
carrying on a strict policy of uncompromising non-co-operation and obstruc- 
tion, carrying on a policy of following a mode of conduct which to 
my mind friends, is nothing less than actual co-operation with the system 
of Govern|ment which they wanted to abolish. It is the most deplorable 
thing that while the mandate of the Indian National Congress very clearly 
.laid upon the Swarajist party, that is to say, the Congress par^ in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly the duty of obstruction and especially the duty 
of throwing out the finance bill, we find the Congress party in the Legis- 
tativi Assemljily actually, or at any rate the leaden of the Congress party 
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ID the Assemblyi giving orders to theii; followers that the reading of the 
I^nanoe Bill is to be allowed to be passed without a division. I say it 
reflects very great credit on those younger members of the Congress party 
in the Assembly who were more loyal to the Congress mandate, refused to 
accept that order to disobey the Congress mandate, and insisted upon the 
division against the third reading of the Finance Bill being taken. I want 
to say here from this platform that what has happened recently in the 
Assembly and in some of the Councils is a greatest betrayal of the Congress 
mandate. 

Id the Madras Legislative Council where the hopes of the country 
had been so highly raised by their wonderful success at the elections we 
find there again the mandate of the Congress being defied and betrayed by 
actions which, whether directly or indirectly, at any rate, result in the 
support of the Ministry, a thing which they were definitely instructed by 
the Congress that they must not do. I have been reading in some papers 
this morning reasons put forward for us on behalf of the Congress Party 
hi the Madras Legislative Council for the action that they pursued and I 
am told that they were faced with the prospect of either the Justice Party 
being put into office or of a dissolution and they thought that it was not to 
run the risk of either. My friends, it does not matter what they were 
faced with, it does not matter what danger they thought was before them, 
what would be the results of the consequences of their action. 

** If they have had any misgivings at all about it, there is the way open 
to them and to all of us when we cannot carry out a mandate and that 
is to resign their seats and to say that they are unable to carry out the 
mandate that has been confided to them.’’ 

Now I want to draw your attention to this. We have arrived at a 
stage when it seems to me that we are going to be faced with the question 
of , whether we are going to continue to stand for the principle and practice 
of non-co-operation or whether we are going to admit failure and abandon 
the policy and programme that we pursued during the last seven or eight 
years, and agree to a policy of co-operation. Because there is no alter- 
native between the two, there can be no compromise between co-operation 
and non-co-operation, no matter what adjectives you may use because they 
are two absolutely contradictory and different principles. Now why did 
the country adopt a policy of non-co-operation, why after striving for years 
and years in the path of co-operation with the foreign rulers did the whole 
country as by the stroke of a magic wand suddenly come to the couclusion, 
and the right conclusion, that so long as they co-operated and compromised 
their political serfdom, so long as they acquiesc^ in political slavery, sq long 
could there be no hope that the country would ever be free.” 

” If India wants to be free, no matter whether in the immediate future 
o^ no matter how long it may take to achieve freedom, if India wants to 
be free— a free and self-respecting nation among the peoples of the world— 
that can only be by the steadfast pursuit of the uncompromising determina- 
tion not to co-operate with the foreign Government in the imposition of 
foreign rule on the country.’’ 

“ I ask you whether there is to be seen any encouragement in the 
attitude of the British Government at this moment to justify us in departing 
in any way in the smallest degree from the rigid programme of non-co- 
operation that we bad hitherto pursued, Is Lord Birkenhead offering any 
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• -foyt of generous gesture that would encourage us to beliere that he means 
•eriouely to give the ^untry anything that is worth having if h^ gets the 
co-operation for which he is always asking I He quotes Lord Chelmsford 
as saying that autocracy in India is dead. But it is dead neither in India 
nor in Whitehall. This twentieth century ex-Lord Chancellor will continue 
to inflict on India the wicked methods of the Chamber rule of the 1 7th 
century in Englandi methods which led to the dethronement and execution 
of a king when they were practised on Englishmen in those days. He 
refuses to release the Bengal detenus. Indian troops are sent to China 
without reference to the opinion of the Indian legislature which is refused 
permission even to discuss the question. Is autocracy dead t India’s 
elected representatives by an overwhelming maiority rejected the one 
shilling six pence ratio but it is forced on the country by the official block 
Toting to the order of the Government. Is autocracy dr^ad ? India’f;. elected 
representatives reject the army vote as a protest against the monstrous 
burden of military expenditure for imperial purposes. It is restored by 
the certificate of the Governor-General. Again, we ask, is autocracy deadt 
India’s elected representatives reduced the salt tax. the most hated burden 
of the Indian people. It is restored by a second chamber which cannot 
claim to bo in any way representative and the Viceroy was ready with pen 
in hand to restore it again if the Assembly again rejected it, as he had the 
power to do so. Again, I ask, is autocracy dead t Such instances could be 
multiplied indefinitely. The talk of autocracy being dead is a cruel mockery 
and cruel jibe at the helplessness of the Indian people. Lord Birkenhead 
knows that autocracy is not dead. The central feature of the Montagu 
reform scheme was to ensure its survival. I ask you, are we going to give 
up the policy of non-co-operation 1 I have no doubt that so far as this 
conference is concerned the answer which Lord Birkenhead will get will 
be uncompromising adherence to the policy of refusing to co-operate with 
him and his Government until they come to their senses. 

‘‘Overhaul Congress Machinery.” 

“ Now there are two things that I want to put before you for your 
consideration to-day. One is a consideration in view of the matters that 
I have discussed, the consideration of the programme and policy which the 
country is to pursue in the near future. The other matter which 1 want 
to put before you is the urgent need for making the machinery of the 
CongreBB 4 constitution a really democratic and national machinery instead 
of the unsatisfactory machinery that it is at the present moment.” 

After describing certain alleged irregularities in the procedure of jjihe 
last Congress at Gauhati Mr. Horniman pleaded for a thorough overhauling 
of the machinery of the Congress for the purpose of ensuring the election 
of all its bodies to Provincial Congress Committees to the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee of people who really represent the 
voice of the nation, the rank and file of the Congress. He said : “ It would 
teke a very long time, ladies and geutlemn, to go into the whole of that matter 
in detail at present. All I am going to suggest to you this afternoon is that 
you should give your support to the proposal for an enquiry in order 
^oroughly to overhaul the elective machinery and constitution of the 

^ Congress in order that it may be made a genuinely democratic body.” 

7be Conference then ad^journed ito meet again on the next day the 
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17th April vhen tjie resolations as drafted by the Sabjeots Committee on thot 
previous ol|;ht was disoussed and passed. The following are the text : — 

R e a o I u t i o n a . 

(1) This Conference fervently prays to Qod that Mahatma Gandhi may soon be 
restored to health and be enabled to continne his work. 

(2) This Conference while appreciating the enthnBiasm evinced by all classes of people 
in subscribing towards the Khaddar Fund appeals to them all to help the national move- 
ment further by taking to spinning and habitual wearing of Khaddar. 

(8) This Conference places on record its sense of profound loss the country has sus^^ 
tained in the dMtb of Swami Shradhananda and calls upon the people to carry on-the great 
national work ne was doing as the fittest tribute to his services and sacrifices for the 
country. 

(4) This Conference congratulates the Maharani-Begent of Travancore on her liberal 
fod^oonrageouB action in stopping the barbarous practice of sacrifice of animals and singing 
of obscene song carried on in the name of religion and urges upon the Maharaja of 
Cochin and the owners and trustees of temples and the public generally to follow the 
lead of the Maharani-Brgent. 

(5) This Conference condemns the action of the Government in persisting in the 
Andamans scheme in callous disregard of the dictates of humanity and justice and in utter 
defiance of public opinion and calls upon the people to continue the agitation against the 
said scheme till the Government finds itself compelled to give up the same. 

(6) This Conference heartily sympathises with the people of China in their struggle 
for fre^om and places on record the sense of humiliation and resentment of the people of 
this country at the action of the British Government in compelling India to be a party 
to tbejr unworthy imperial adventure in China. 

f This Conference requests the A. I. 8. A. to do its best to improve hand-spinning and 
kbadli-wraring in Taliparamba, N. Malabar, which is a cotton-growing locality and also 
the M L.C.’s of Cochin to move the State to do the needful in the matter of band-spinning 
in the cotton-growing localities of the Chittur taluk where the art of spinning has 
go|ge out of fashion only a decade or two ago. 

V (8) This Conference is of opinion that strenuous attempts should be made to organise 
Pleasant labourers and depressed classes all over the province and to bring about their social 
m economic prosperity, 

(9) Untonchability and nnapproaohability, 

“ This Conference earnestly appeals to the people of Kerala entirely to do away with 
the** custom of uuapproachability and untonchability and appeals to all Hindus not to 
exclude any Hindu from any temple, tank, well or road on account of his caste or class.*' 

(10) Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon's Case. 

‘‘This Conference solemnly declares its emphatic faith in the absolute innocence of 
8riman M. P. Narayana Menon and records its deliberate opinion that in continuing to 
keep him in jail, the Government is guilty of an aot of gross injustice. This Conference 
is farther of opinion that the terms recently offered to him by the Government are an 
insult to the public and merely a ruse to avoid satisfying their demand for his relMse.’ 

(11) Amnesty to Rebellion Prisoners. 

“ This Conference considers it essential in the interests of justice as well as economy 
that ereneral amnesty of rebellion prisoners should be declared or at least of those who 
hate fot bsen found guilty of acts of violence.** 

(12) Non-Co-Operation against Oppressive Jenmis. 

“ This Conference is of opinion that legislation giving fixity of tenure to the tenants 
of Malabar is essential in the interests of the economic, social and political advancement 
of the district, and condemns strongly the action of the Governor of Maiiras in vetoing 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill. This Conference is further of opinion that the Committee of 
Enquiry contemplated by the Government is superfluous and a device to delay legislation 
or if possible to shelve it altogether and urges upon the Provincial Congress Committee to 
organise a campaign of non-violent non-co-operation against oppressive Jenmis until a 
properly framed bill removing the grievances of the tenants has been passed into law," 

( 18 ) Congress Party in tbe Madras Council. 

' “ This Conference strongly condemns the action of the majority of the Congress 
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msif to t)*« ItaJrai Oonaoll in rafoBing to vote down tha aalariaa o( the Minittei u a 
Mtmyal of tho mandate of the Oongresn and urges npon the A. I. 0. 0, to take steps to 
prevent a repetition of snoh action.'* 


(14) Congress and Native States. 

** This Oonferenoe recommends to the All-India Gongrass that the Indian National 
CoDgieSB do henoefortb actively participate in the internal affairs of Native States and 
that the Congress constitution be altered if necessary to this end." 

(16) Commercial Distress and Jealousies. 

** This Conference calls upon the Hindus and Mnssalmans alike to make a determined 
effort to pnt an end to oommnnal distress and jealousies by adopting the suggestions to give 
up oommnnal eleotorates.*’ 

(16) Congress to Capture Local bodies. 

** In as much as the work of the Municipalities and local boards throughont Serala 
is unsatisfactorily carried out, this Conference resolves that all municipalities and local 
boards be captured by the Congress and that Congressmen be put up for election to these 
wherever possible.” 

(17) Future Policy of the Congress. 

(а) " This Conference reaffirms the principle of non-co-operation as the basis of the 
policy of the Indian National Congress and urges that there should be no departure from 
the strict principle of non-co-operation in any way whatsoever. 

(б) " This oonferenoe regrets that the Congress representatives in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly and some of the Councils have betrayed the mandate of the Congress and 
calls upon the A. I. G. C. to demand from such representatives an explanation of the 
Congress and to take steps to ensure that, in future, the mandate of the Congress shonld 
be carried out both in the Assembly and in the Councils. 

(c) This Conference is of opinion that the time has come for the reinstitntion of 
an active programme of non-co-operation in the country and urges the appointment of g 
Committee of the A. I. C. C. to consider and report within three months snoh a pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation as will lead the country by stages to the culminating stage of 
mass civil disobedience. 

(d) ** This Conference is of opinion that recent events have shown the constitution 
and the machinery of the Indian National Congress to be defective and in some respects 
undemocratic, especially in regard to the machinery for carrying out the elections of 
various committees and urges that in all such elections the principle of secret ballot 
should prevail and that a regular and unanimous procedure in this principle be instituted 
for all such elections and it calls upon the Working Committee of the A. I. C. 0. to taka 
necessary steps to place an amendment and expansion of the present constitution and 
rules before the next session of the Congress for these purposes. 

((#) “ This Conference is strongly of opinion that the better organisation of the 
peasant and workers is essential for their due representation in the Congress and to enable 
them to play their part fully in the national movement for the attainment of Swaraj as 
well as the amelioration of their own conditions. For the protection of their rights and the 
assurance to them of their rightful share in the wealth of the country of which they are 
the producers, this Conference calls upon tho Working Committee of the A. I. 0. C. 
immediately to take the necessary steps by appointing workers and peasant organisation 
Committees to carry on without delay the work of such organisation.” 

(18) " Complete Independence for India.” 

” In the opinion of this Conference, the time has come to define the oreed of the 
Congress as complete , independence, and this Conference recommends to the Indian 
National Congress that necessary alterations to this effect be made in the Congress creed.” 


President Thanked. 

Mr. U. Oopala Menon then in a short speeoh expressed their deep 
debt of gratitude to the President for coming down from tha distant Bombay 
and presiding over the Conference. He wished a day would come when 
they would have more men like their worthy president to work for their 
political salvation. 

After a short thanks-giving ' speech by the President the Goaf erenoi 
tarmioated. 
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The BengaJ Provincial Conference. 

The little village Main about 20 miles from Howrah was astir on 
Satttiday the 16th April 1927 when the Bengal Provincial Conference 
commenced its sitting at Deshabandhu Palli. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing of the national song * Bando Mataram \ the whole 
bouse standing. 

Dr. NanAi’a Welcome Address. 

This overi Dr. P. Nandii Chairman of the Reception Committee read his 
welcome address. 

In welcoming the delegates, Dr. Nandi said that what they wanted more 
than anything else at the present moment was to restore India to the 

position she had lost. In order to secure independence for her it was 

essential that nationalism should be remodelled. Every Indian should think 
that, although their manners and customs might be diflPerent* they all 
belonged to one and the same great nation. The greater the number of 
communities the less was the chance of salvation. An insult to one 

ought to be regarded as an insult in all the others; and nationalism 

would only be built up when every Indian would respond equally to all 
endeavours for the welfare of the nation. The present Conference was an 
instance in point. There might, however, be these who did not ssrmpa* 
thised with such movement ; and it was only when they would be able to 
apply themselves heart and soul to endeavour of this kind that 
nationalism and independence would be regarded as having been established. 
The goal would be reached only when the country would learn to value 
public opinion, at least the opinion of the majority. This, in faot» was the 
foundation stone on which the edifice of nationality could be built. 

Dr. Nandi dwelt at length on the two most important political questions 
of the day, namely, the split in the Congress camp and the existing Hindu* 
Moslem relations, and emphasised the need of physical culture and female 
education. He regretted the action of some of his countrymen, who were 
well-known for their patriotism, in standing aloof from the affairs of the nation 
and concluded that the time had come when they should come forward 
and guide their misguided brethren in the work of natiomd reconstruction. 

President’ a Speech. 

The President then rose amid prolonged cheers and shouts of ** Bands 
Mataram ” and delivered his Presidential address. 

“ Unite, carry the message of obarka to every cottage, take to the 
boycott movement. This will be the right challenge to the bureaucracy who 
are keeping our youngmen in prison without trial,” said Sj. Jogindra Chander 
CH AEB AVERT Y in course of bis lengthy presidental address. Deplori^ 
the schism in the Congress camp in Bengal and the communal quarrel he 
appealed to the good sense and patriotasm of all to sink their differenceg 
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and to give a united fight to the bureauoraoy who might be rejoicing 
at their discomfiture to gain their own ends. By their quarrel they are 
losing their hold on the people and the congress its prestige. He ex- 
pressed the hope that members of both parties would attend the Maju 
oonferenoe and as a result of their joint deliberation would evoWe a new 
congress organisation to take to the work of the nation with renewed 
vigour and enthusiasm. 

“ About ten days ago” said Sj. Ohakraverty, “ a request was made to me 
to accept the presidentship. I was at first unwilling to undertake the task 
in view of the prevailing atmosphere but I felt that every humble worker 
in the cause of the country ought to make his utmost endeavour to see that 
due to differences the work of the conference might not be frustrated. With 
this end in view I undertook the responsibility which Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
has not ventured to accept. I feel it has been an act of great hazard for 
me but it would have been unjust to see the efforts of the Keoeptiou Com- 
mittee go for nothing. I have full confidence that with the blessing of the 
Almighty and help and co-operation of friends I shall be able to discharge 
my duty under a most difficult situation with satisfaction to all. 

Beogal’s Woes. 


Referring to the woes and worries that are afflicting Bengal and the 
problems that confronted her at the present moment the President said 
The communal question which has assumed such serious proportions and 
which is oppressing men and women of Bengel attracts our foremost attention. 
The ugly and unseemly scenes that were enacted on the streets of Calcutta 
about this time last year had their repurcussion in the mofussili have con- 
verted the whole Bengal into a veritable pandemonium. Hindus and 
Moslems had lived together for the last 800 years in villages in bonds of 
fellow-feeling and brotherhood with no question of music to disturb the 
serene tranquility of the villages and to'day mutual hatred, intolerance and 
suspicion is driving the nation headlong into ruin. From the excesses com- 
mitted it appears that the dream of the Hindu-Moslem unity has vanished 
like a phantom. Is there no hope of reunion between these two communir 
ties t I beg of you, brother Hindu and brother Moslem, do not shatter our 
dream of establishing Swaraj in the land through the united efforts of 
Hindus and Moslems. Hindus and Moslems might be obsessed with a night- 
mare for the time being, but I have full faith that they will come to realise 
their follies very soon and the fact that for their self-preservation they will 
have to make up their differences themselves. 


Moslems and Congress. 


” I have to note with great regret that the Moslems as a | art and parcel 
of the Indian nation have practically cut off their connection with the Indian 
National Congress. The organisation which has been reared up as a result 
of 40 years’ sincere efforts of the best minds and brains of the country can 
alone direct us the way towards freedom. When a nation steeped in woes 
of age-long slavery feels the stirring of a new life of freedom within itself it 
Cannot be expected that everyone will take the same route in the march 
towards freedom. But if the Moslems think that they are to strive for their 
own freedom independently of Hindus and the Hindus think likewise, this 
mentality should be knocked on the head as soon as possible. Seven yeaw 
HO# it the opH o| Mahatma Gandhi, Hindus and Moslems vied with each other 
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i& fnrttieriDg the work of the Congress but things have changed since then. 
It is natural that our trustees-^the bureaucracy who are keeping us under 
subjugation at great pains— cannot look upon the Hindu-Moslem Unity with 
favour. These differences are strengthening cur trustm and giving them 
delight. I beseech you, brother Hindu and other Moslem, forsake this sui- 
oidid policy, come under the banner of the nation hand in hand and take op 
the proposals made by the All-India Congress Committee and the atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust will vanish in no time ”. 

Wrongful Detention of Patriotic Youths. 

The President then strongly criticised the Government policy regarding 
detention of youths of Bengal without trial. Such detention, he said, was 
possible only because we were weak. The statement Lord Birkenhead made 
in Parliament the other day was an insult to India and it was possible only 
in a country like India. The Secretary of State for India in defending the 
policy of indefinite detention in jail declared that these youngmen would be 
confined in jail so long as the present political atmosphere of Bengal had not 
changed and even the semblance of revolutionary movement was not remem- 
bered. But what hope was there when it depended on the report of the 
C. 1. D. police who would never say that danger was over. The secret of 
it all is that unless these flowers of the nation was shut out from public 
activities there was no chance of throttling the Swaraj movement which the 
bureaucracy was always seeking to do by all moans. With brute force at 
their back the bureaucracy can pass any legislation they chose to curtail the 
birthright of the people. The Indians they say can bark but cannot bite. 
Had Indians been strong all these would have been a thing of the past. 

Stand against Exploitation. 

We have accepted Mahatma Gandhi as our political Guru but we have 
failed to take up in right earnest the means suggested by him for the attain- 
ment of our goal — means which he hat* suggested as a result of long service 
in the cause of the country; Foreign domination is based on exploitation, 
pure and simple. It is possible to stand against this policy. Remedy lies 
in the spread of Gharka and Ehaddar but unfortunately we have not as 
yet been able to fully appreciate this invaluable message of Mahatmaji. 
Had we been able to work out this message even partially British merchants 
would have realised that Bengalis have strength”. 

In the memorable words of Deshbandhu Das the President said : ” The 
great answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy to-day is boycott of 
foreign cloth. This is the answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy. 
It not only demolishes their claims but at the same time builds your national 
life in a manner which nothing else can do. Those who do not spin must 
look to the organisation of spinning. Those who do not weave must look 
to the organisation of weaving. And if we all work bard and do our little, 
the least that anybody can do, I feel sure that within a short time you will 
encompass the boycott of foreign cloth. And that day is the beginning of 
our freedom. That day will be the foundation of our salvation. That is 
the gospel which I always preach.” 

'Utility of Gharka. 

” As long as the Bengalees will live they will carry this massage. Where 
ie that organisation whioh Deshbandhu urged so repeatedly t Save the Con* 
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gress oomiDitteeB in Bengal made any sinoere effort towards the spread of 
Khaddarf Haye they been able to do even one hundredth part of what 
the Khadi Pratisthan and Abboy Asram have done 1 Let us then rectify our 
mistake. Let ns take to the boycott moyement in right earnest and carry 
the message of the Charka into the cottages of the poor. I feel the problems 
of Hindu^Moslem unity, reconciliation among Congress workers, of untouoha- 
bility and other items of the Congress programme can be profitably solved 
by the introduction of Charka and Ehaddar”. The President then made 
several suggestions in which village reconstruction work can be conducted 
and health, prosperity and bounty can once more be brought back to the 
ruined villages of Bengal. 


Peasants and Laboures. 

** We have to explore wherein lies the woes and agonies of the peasant 
and the labourer. Congress will become powerful only when the peasant 
and the coolie will themselves be able to carry the flag of the Congress. 
Tho story of the woes of the Hindus and the Musalmans is the same and 
village work must form the meeting ground of tho Hindus and Moslems. 
Many think that the establishment of Hindu Sabhas and Tanzim Com* 
mittees in the land will cause harm to the country as being communal 
institutions. Communal interest has no quarrel with the larger interest in 
the country. We have been unable to make up our differences because we 
were not able to lead our respective oommuuities on proper channols ”, 

The Council Programme. 

Beferring to the Council programme the President said that he did not 
think that the Council was the only programme of the Congress. The President 
continued : “ When we find that Government ride roughshod over the feelings 
of the Council members by disregarding their opinions, that members are allow- 
ed only to express their opinion on the budget without having any power to fix 
the amount for any item and that resolutions supposed to be in the interest 
of the country which are accepted by tho Council after discussion are not 
binding on the Government, we cannot but conclude that it is useless to 
remain in the Councils. But there is another aspect of the question which can 
not bo ignored. Tho Government want that any act before it is passed into 
law must be accepted by the Council where some members represent Govern- 
ment whose duty it is always to vote for Government. Legislation accepted by 
the Councils can be paraded before tho world by Government as having been 
accepted by the representatives of the people. We should not allow Govera- 
ment to do this. It is to foil this trick on the part of tho Government that 
Congress wanted to capture the Councils. In the words of Doshbandhu, the 
President said, “I have said over and over again that the Council dews not giim 
you Swaraj but the Council is at the same time an institution which works 
against you. You must remove that obstruction in order to get Swaraj from ^ 
But you must get Swaraj by your own activity.*' The Council is not the^ifv 
programme of the Congress. Nor do we hope to do any substantial gj^^ 
the country by leaving the Councils. During the first three years of w 
Beforms when the Councils were boycotted by the Congress, men conla m 
found to enter them with the result that Council proceedings went on un- 
bampered. Our leaving the Councils can be supported only wbon mtimy 
not fortheoming to contest the eleotioD^ • 
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Gondadingi the Prasident mede a fervent appeal for anity and in the 
oame of Sj. Sabbaeh Chandra Bose and other nnfortanate yonngmen of Ben^l 
who were rotting in jail he implored the leaders of all parties and communities 
to unite on a common platform of service to the nation forgetting all petty 
differences and take up the true work of the country in right earnest. 


Resolutions. 

The following ate the full testa of the resolutions passed at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held at Maju on April 16 and 1 7 

(1) This Conference places on record its sense of the irreparable loss 
the nation has sustained by the tragic death of the brave and noted patriot 
Swami Shraddhananda. who dedicated his life to the service of his country 
and espoused with fearless devotion the cause of the lowly, the fallen and 

the weak. 

(2) This Conference records its sense of deep sorrow at the untimely 
death of Erishniyiban Sanyal and sympathises with the bereaved family. 

(3) That as a measure of effective protest against the continued 
detention without charge and trial of a large number of our countrymen 
(under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Begulation III of 1818) 
this Conference urges the adoption and vigorous pursuit of a programme 
of intensive boycott of all British doth and also of all such British goods 
the like of which are produced in India or obtainable in any other country 
other than Britain. 

(4) This Conference regards handspinning and handweaving as an 
essential programme for constructive work and requests all Congressmen 
and public to spin and wear EhadL It furtber recommends the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to form a Khadi Board for helping the pro- 
vincial work and carry out the Gauhati resolution. 

(5) (a) This Conference, while deploring the virulence of communal 
outbreak in various parts of Bengal makes a solemn and earnest appeal to 
all Congrees members and Congress workers to bold before their vision 
the ideal of Hindu-Mnslim unity, to work incessantly and strenuously 
for tiie promotion of better understanding between the two great commu- 
nities as far as possible, to keep aloof from all sectional and communal 
movements which tend to keep alive the present tension and always and 
everywhere to act as messengers of peace, good-will and a spirit of humble 
oompromise. 

(h) This Conference deplores the serious loss of life that took place 
at the village Eolkati on the 32nd of March last as the result of an order 
to open fire upon Mahomedan crowd given by Mr. Blandy, the District Magis- 
trate of Barisid and while reserving final judgment upon the necessity or 
otherwise for giving such order, this Conference emphatically urges that a 
fnll, open and impartial enquiry should be held into the matter, and_ this 
Conference would request the B. P. C. C« to appoint a non-official commission 
for that purpose. 

(6) This Conference urges on the B. P. 0. C. the appointment of con* 
ffliatory Board of equal number ci membeti from both the communities 
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oi Bindtu and Uoalemi to setdo oommanal qaarralt and look to tke M-aatak* 
liikmaiit of friendly ralationahip between the two oommanitiee. The Board 
will tonrin the looalitiei where tronble is apprehended and r^i Hlieh a 
eonoiliatioa board there. 

( 7 ) Thii oonferenoe strongly condemns the onlpable delayed negligenee 
of the Gorernment in the matter of re-introduoing their Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and urges that a Bill should be introduced at the nert 
Session of the Bengal Legislative Council when among other things will 
provision for the following ; — 

(a) Transferability of occupancy holdings upon payment of a minimum 
amount of selami by way of Landlords* fee. 

(b) Recognition of the tenants’ right to out trees, big tanks and erect 
puooa structures upon the Zeminder’s land. 

(c) Maintenance of the status quo as regards bargadars bhag tenants 
and Korfa of under ryots. 

(8) This oonferenoe declares that the eonntry will not consider any 
scheme of taxation for education until and unless the proceeds of such taxa* 
tion and the policy of Primary Education is completely vested in the popular 
control. 

(9) The conference requests the B. P. C. C. to arrange publication for 
the information of the public of reports at least every three months regard* 
ingthe grievances, health and whereabouts of the political prisoners in 
Bengal. 

( 10 ) (a) The oonferenoe urges appointment of an enquiry committee 
and organisation of relief for help of those needy families who had suffered 
or are suffering in the hands of the Government in their struggle for 
the country’s freedom and (b) urges starting of relief fund for help of such 
sufferers. 

(11) In view of the fact that an honourable settlement between the 
two disputing Congress parties cannot further be delayed without serious 
harm to the cause of the country, this conference resolves that the leaden 
of both parties in consultation amongst themselves should fix a date within 
the 30th of April to meet once again to discuss and settle the lines of an 
effective compromise between them and requests Sj. Jogendra Chandra 
Chakravarty, the President of the Provincial Conference at Maju, to take idl 
necessary steps in the behalf. 

( 12 ) This oonferenoe urges upon the Bengal Provincial Congress Com* 
mittee immediately to appoint a strong and representative committee in or 
der to enquire into the origin, administration and the present position of the 
Village Reconstruction Fund which was Desbbandhu’s last and most striking 
legacy to his countrymen. 

( 13 ) This conference while it dissociates itself from and disapproves of 
the military policy of British Government to send troops from India to fight 
against the Chinese people, congratulates the young China and the ChineM 
nation on the recent success and assures them of the sympathy and good'will 
of the Indian people in their hour of peril. 



The All-India Hindu Mahasabka. 

The tenth seseion o! the AlHndia Hindu Mahasabha opened at Patna 
on the 16th April 1927 and continued for the next two days under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Moonjee. Three hundred delegates and about 1*800 
to 1.400 visitors attended. Madras and Bombay were unrepresented. Those 
present on the platform besides the President and the Chairman of the 
Seoeption Committee included Baja Narendranath, Lala Liypat Bait Mr. 
Bajendra Prasad* Mr. Gk>uri Shanker Misra, Hon’ble Mahendra Prasad* 
Mr. S. Sinha* Mr. Doviprasad Sinha* Mr. Sheopat Gupta* Mr. Jagatnarain Lai* 
Sri Ourumukrai Swami* Swam! Satyadev and Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya* 
Mr. P. Bay Chaudhuri, Secretary* Hindu Sabha* OlasTOw, cabled sym- 
pathy and a donation of £3 — I Os. for the Shradhanand Memorial Fund. 
Bala Bampal Singh* Mr. Bhagwandas* Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, Sir J, C. 
Bose and the Hon’blo Mr. B. Chakravarthi also sent messages of sympathy. 

A doaen Akalis holding swords went about the paudal shouting Jai 
Jai and Sri &t Akal. 

At 4-80 p.in. the Preeident-eleot accompanied by the Hon^ble Mr. 
Ganesh Dutt Singh* Kumar Ganganand Sinha* Maulvi Abdul Bari* 
Messrs. Jairanidas Daulatram and others entered the pandal and was warmly 
applaoded. A Vedio oWus was then led followed by Hindu music. 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha* Chairman of the Beception Committee* then 
delivered his welcome addresa 


The Welcome Address. 

la the course of his address the Chairman pointed out in brief some 
of the urgent problems that must engage the serious attention of the Hindu 
Sabha He first of all dealt with the importance of Sangathan* Shudhi and re- 
moval of untouchability and referred to the Patuakhali Satyagraha movement 
and urged the Hindu Mahasabha to take up that question in its own hands. 
For* if it was not taken up by that body* there was the danger of that move- 
ment being ultimately crushed* but before doing so the Hindu Mahasabha 
should enquire into and judge of the situation from all points of view. 

Proceeding he deprecated and condemned the communal riots that had 
taken place in the country in recent times. 

Begarding the question of joint electorates the speaker pointed out 
that the Hindu Sabha had to consider that question seriously with con- 
siderable far-sightedness. He was glad that the Musaalmaus prompted by 
a spirit of nationalism bad agreed to the joint electorates but the Hindu 
Sabha bad to consider the various conditions from the larger interest of 
the Hindu public. There could be no greater achievement if real unity would 
be effected between Hindus and Mussalmans. 

He also referred to the case pf Kbarg Bahadur and urged the Hindu 

Sabha to eiq;>res8 its opinion on that case ae also to deyise means to stop 
(his blot of traffic in girls* 
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Thu PK«aida«tUI Addrafa. 

Dv> B> B» MOONJEB than daliTared his ipaeo^ axtempote in Hin di - 

following is a sommary of bia address : — * 

He referrsd at length to the Mahomedan oonaustt of Hindustan aqd 
to the methods adopted by the Mahomedans in oonrertina people whqni they 
oonquered in Afghanistan, Kashmir and Bengal. By their slow process of 
oouTeisioUi Mahonsedans had been able to make up their ipinodfo in l^ngel 
into a diiiHanot ntidority reacting qn Hfndu oonserratism. He pleaded, therer 
fore, for a more liberal outlook on the part of the Hindus in patters snph u 
re*admittanoe of those Hindus who had been oopverted to blam uqdey cop* 
pulsion, better treatment of women ravaged against their will and a vwrg 
humane and considerate treatment of untouchable classes. The treatment 
meted put to them by the so-oalled higher classes of Hindus was h^lpiog fo 
swell the ranks of Muslim population in India. He had no doubt in his »n» ;n d 
as to the unfitness of Hindus, in their present helpless plight, against a sister 
commuijity’s aggression, to wreck British rule and earn and maintain Swarfd* 
Continuing, be referred to the Mahomedan organisation to convert the 
Hindus by instilling the idea into every Mahomedan’s head that it was a 
virtue to get at least one kaffir converted to Islam and asked what steps the 
Hinduf proposed to take to prevent depletion in their numbers. Dr. Moonje 
then prooesded to diacues at length the question of the removal of untouch* 
ability and diffisranhiatfd between what he termed temporary untonohabilito 
from a hygienic Yicw-point and permanent untouchability handed down from 
father to son. He condemned in strong terms the latter disability which was 
welcomed by Mahomedans for purposes of getting thpe dissUod men into 
their own fohl. He then quoted a number of Sanskrit texts from the Dhamia 
sastras and other Hindu scriptures to prove that there was no meaning in 
the perpetuation of caste differenoes and in permanently disaUing a certain 
section of the society by the institution of untouchability. Piecing for an 
effective reconstruetion of Hindu society, the President urged the withdmwal 
of maiiy a social custop such as the ban on sea voyages, the ban on inter 
marriage and ipterdioing, etc. Ha would remind bis hearers of the ancient 
rule, namelyi that by the process of education and learning the lowest could 
rise to the highest. He then appealed to the Hindus to eupport the Suddbf 
and ^pgi^an movements in which alone their salvation lay if they desired 
to saye themselves from dieintegration. 

Joint Electorates. 

Qoutinuing, Dr. Moonji referred to the Hindu'Mpelem relations Pf to*day 
as a psrpstnal civil war and said that tho oommunalissn of Mabpmid^ 
was very mueh encouraged by utterances of Hindu Gongressinen. Audysipg 
the causes qf communal relations, be said that, whils the Bindvub fdhhQUib 
fired by great ambitionc, were weak in physique the Musfalmans with a hettar 
physique shown a batter instinct for politics uid higher ii^epandsnflP 
of tbonght. He charged the Moslems with having imported relfgion Into thC 
purely pplitjiml mPtofoent of non*eo*operatiou thus leading to a wave of pan* 
Islamism. To this mentality he attributed Bma Ghasnafar Ali s proposed 
amsndment to Mr, 6. Das^ resolution reiterating the National Demand In 
the Assmnbly, That showed that the Mahomedans were unwilling for the fir 
tepsipn of Hfiformn witl^nt separate electoratof. for this tf^n |bfi 
ap filggiMint iirib<df *9 Sir Banlcanto W* Wi Wa WMolUtWil In 
P8 
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the> Conneil of State recommeodiDg the suspeoftion of any exteoaion of 
^forme until the Hindus and Mahomedane agreed to work in a joint elec- 
torate. This opened the Mahomedan eyes with the result that Mr. Jinnah 
formulated his Delhi offer of a settlement. The President then analysed Mr. 
Jinnah’s Bombay interview in which he hod said that the settlement must be 
accepted or rejected wholesale and averred that* taking those conditions 
Criticallyi the implications that arose from Mussalman conditions were (l) that 
responsible Government would be to the benefit of the Hindus ; (2) thati if 
the advent of Swaraj was delayed by the folly of Hindus or Moslems* the latter 
did not mind if the present system benefitted Britishers at the expense of both 
Hindus and Mahomedans ; (3) that the system of joint electorates generally 
accepted to contribute to the growth of nationalism and dissipation of com- 
munalism was regarded by the Muslims as something bad which* however* 
they were prepared to accept if a sufficient price was paid by the Hindus ; 
(4) that a Hindu who is more eager for Swaraj must pay the price demanded. 
Calling this a retaliatory competion Dr. Moonjee shuddered to think what 
would happen to India if ever tho Hindus wore to be infected with this virus. 

Necessity of Sangathan and Suddhi. 

The President then dwelt at length on the discussion of the Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He observed that the moment the Hindus said Swaraj could 
uot be attained without Hindu*Muslim unity* that unity became a market- 
able article and all laws of economics concerning demand and supply 
immediately came into operation on it This unity was to his mind a 
volatile commodity appearing very real and worth having till the price was 
paid when it assumed the form of impalpability and intractability. Moslems 
oared not whether there was or was not unity. Examining from another 
point of view he said that the Hindus numbered twenty-three orores and 
Moslems seven orores and both had to live under the rule of a race hardly 
five crores in strength and having its home more than 6,000 miles away. 
Tet that race had established an empire. Still the Hindus were assiduously 
taught that until the other seven crores in India joined them it was im- 
possible to establish Swaraj. Physically, intellectually and commercially an 
individual Indian compared favourably with a Britisher but the difference 
lay in that the latter was more highly organised while Hindus were dis- 
integrated. Swaraj attained through internal organisation was everlasting 
and he would therefore urge that for a Hindu situated as he was Swaraj 
was encompassed in his Sangathan and Suddhi and the more be concentrated 
his energies and resources on accomplishing these appreciably, the nearer 
would hp bring the advent of that Swaraj which should be a pride to possess. 
It could be looked at from still another point of view. The struggle for 
Swaraj dated as far back as the defeat of Prithiraj after many successive 
wars. When the Hindus tried to regain and realise their Swanj they were 
advised either to adopt Sangathan and warfare or ease and comfort. Such of 
them as adopted the latter became Musealmans beginning to trace lineage 
from Mahomet Paigamber himself and proving that all religions led to the 
same goal and embraced Islam* while others more manly and more self- 
respecting risked their life and prestige by their assertion. To the latter 
category belonged Sana Pratap* Guru Oovinda* Shivaji. In rega^ to the 

argument that Swaraj was impossible without Hindu-Muslim Unity he said 

that the rdad to unity meaning Swan^ bifurcate into b^e-huseii QQt 
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and comfort and the other of straggle and worry. By travelling aloifg the 
byelanes and merging into the Islamic community radical and permanent 
unity was attainable, but !f one must follow the traditional and thorny path 
of hia forefathers he must whole-heartedly concentrate on Shuddhi and San- 
gathan. Relaxation of orthodoxy and tearing of sentimentalism were th<i 
two elixirs toning up the Hindu muscles. ’ 

Lucknow Pact— A Blander. 

As to the Hindu reply to the Muslim oflfer he would say that he ha I 
never been a believer in pacta and concessions in bringing abmt Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He believed in straight and fair laws of the realm for the 
administration of the country and open competition for Oovernment loaves 
and fishes. Those, who having survived the prescribed tost, weni qualified 
ought to get loaves, while others might step aside until their preparation was 
complete. Hia whole nature revolted against the introduction of any kind 
of communal representation in the elective bodies of the country. There had 
never been any experience of any community in India, however small, not 
having got its due deserving share in the administration of the country and 
the patronage of the Government compatible with its competency. After 
instancing the cases of Christians and Porsis in this respect, ho asked why 
Mahomedans should not follow their example. The Hindu history never showed 
an instance of the tyranny of majorities; on the other hand the behaviour of 
Moslems towards Hindus in Malabar, Kohat, East Bengal and Larkana was 
proof of their tyranny. The Hindu was steeped in the policy of live and 
let live '*. He was therefore decidedly of the opinion that Hindus should 
never accept that communal instinct. They should leave Moslems alone in 
their present mentality to think and act as they pleased but they must give 
them a solemn assurance that there ought to be no fear of any possibility of 
the Hindus exercising tyranny of the majority in any shape or manner. If the 
Moslems were unsatisfied and declined to join hands with the Hindus to put 
forward a united demand before the Statutory Commission, the Hindus must do 
so of their own accord leaving Moslems free to try their best and get what 
they wanted from the Oovernment. Let the Hindus be firm and sternin 
their oposifcion’’, declared Dr. Moonje, “and let us be wise over the bitter ex‘ 
perienee of the blunder, though committed in good faith and with best 
intentions, of the Luokuow Paot. Despite the fear that even that^ might 
prove another blunder he would agree in a sprit of compromise with the 
Hindu legislators’ deoision at Delhi recently under Pandit Malaviya’s presi- 
dentship. After quoting the resolution passed at the meeting Dr. Moopjee 
went on to say that the Hindus should never accept the reservation of seats 
for the Muslims in excess of the proportion and should remember the lesson 
that the Muslim bloc in the Assembly taught in respect of the Ratio Bill and 
Imperiid Preference. As for redistribution of Provinces, he wanted to make 
it absolutely clear that the Hindus were satisfied with the present distribution 
and eonld never agree to redistribution on the principle of manutaeturing a 
miyority in population for one o immunity or another. 

Coneludingi Dr. Moonje remarked that if they left the Muslims severely 
alone the Muslims themselves would realise the folly of separation and com- 
munalism and might eventually come to feel that it should be to their and 
Indians’ interest if they veered round and merged into Indian^ nationalism 
for the oonmon of Indie ebieb connoted communal prosperity alsoi 
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Riioltttion*. 

I'c^wiDjg an tha full text of the resolations ad6i>ted at the 10th ses- 
iiihn of the All*India Biodo Mahuabha held at Pataak ThOy hare been 
nndered into Engliah from lAe original Hindi 

(1) Thia Blahambba plaoea on record ita wneb of indigtignt fegtet at 
the murder of Svami Sradhanand. The Mabaaabha looka upon hia activities 
with honour and leapect Add idaoea on record iU sense of profound grate- 
fnlneu for the ume and feels that as his every day life was a life of sacrifice 
fn the cause of the uplift of the Hindu race his death likewise may be a 
idtiAie of great inipetos and strength to the sacred cause for which he has 
kaorifioed himself. This Mahasabha earnestly impresses upon the Bindus that 
thdy should push on the work of shudhi and sangathan and removal of 
uhtdnehability, for which Swamiji lived and died with such vigour and 
hlntigth that none may dan again commit an atrocious crime like the 
lafir dor of Swamiji. 

(The resolution was put from the chair). 

( 2 ) Thia Mahashaba appreciates the heroic kpirit of tMlf-sacrifloe dis* 
placed hp that bnve Nepalese youth Khang Bahadur on the cause of hoeping 
inviolated the sanctity of our womanhood and uigea upon the Governor of 
Bengal to exercise his pnrogative of mercy on him. 

(Proposed by Babu PadamraJ Jaid and seconded by Swami Viohara* 
oanda.) 

( 3 ) This Hindu Mahasabha urgks upon the Hindus in general to fittingly 
hcibhiatb (he tricentenary of Shivijee which falls on the fird of Baisakh and 
bpeeial ari^fctlgelnents should be made to study and nmember his heroic 
ttoedt oh that day throughout the Oonntry. 

(Put from the Chair). 

( 4 ) th order to infute fresh life and energy into the Hindu racei this 
iilahitebha urges upon all branch sabhas and other Hindu organisations to 
fittingly delebrate every year the festivals consecrated to their national heroes 
like (1) the birth anniversary of Lord Budh, ( 3 ) Bana Bratab (S) Guru 
(^blnd Sihgh ( 4 ) Bir Benda Vairagi (h) Sbivajee and (6) Swami Shra* 
dhanand. 

(Proposed by Mr. Brihari B^jpai and seconded by Baba Guroditt Singh). 

^ ( 5 ) Thu Mahasabha heartily appreciates the wOrk of Hindu Missions 

u Boogal and impresses upon every Hrndu the necessity of Gieir beibg ever 
ready ho help in every possiUe manner the work of the propagatioh and 
advancement of the Hindu religion. 

(Ploposed I9 Pandit Nekiram Sharmb and seconded fat Swami 
Satyanan^. 

(6) This Mahasabha expresses Hs appreeiaBon of thh lUdimint M the 

Madras Higfa Court in Mm cash lAlating to the free usS of 'ptdilio roads all 
olaates of people in Kalapahari, whereia Mmy (the High Court) UitSlailOd Bmt 
the King’s high ways are opefa to alt The Mahasabha furihsr fiaprfiisifn upon 
the BrabmaUs of South Indiat that in view of the presSnt MiNlitimstanoes 
nnnd ttem they not only concede the t%bt of free Use Of tOMS tb all 
should treat the untonehables in a humans mantmr so that thby not bS 
^j^ed to beoomO oonveris to other religions. The aihha fffftlir ttf|W 
theleadOrs of South IMia to dlsOtotge their datin ft this H iaW Wiit 
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(Proposed by Baba Aoatid Pnya). • 

(7) This Mahasabha looks upon the Chinese as their brothers for they 
(the Chinese) are the followers of Budhism which formed but an integral 
part of Hinduism. This Mahasabha therefore wished early termination of 
the civil war that the Chinese people are engaged in at the present moment 
and expresses dissatisfaction at the attempt of the foreigners in that land to 
crush the new Chinese spirit of independence and assertion and protection 
of their rights. 

(Put from the Chair). 

(8) This Mahasabha regrets that the system of Begar is still in ex- 
istence and is ever on the increase every day. The Oovernment should 
therefore draw attention of their officers to this and stop them taking Begari. 

(9) The Khasias, Bhils* Kols and other tribes formed but part of the 
Hindu community both from the point of religion and civilisation. But all the 
same they have been classed as Anitoists in the last census reports and thus 
they have been excluded from the Hindu community. This Mahasabha 
therefore urges upon the Government that in the next census they should 
be classed as Hindus. 


(Put from the Chair). 

(10) This Mahasabha strongly protests against the imposition of 
Punitive Police tax upon the Hindus of Pabna as also against the imposition 
of tax for giving oompensalion to the Hindus who have been looted by and 
suffered at the hands of the Musulmans in the villages and urges upon the 
Government to withdraw the same. 

(Proposed by Babu Madan Mohan Burman and seconded by Babu Ananga 
Mohan Dam). 

(11) In view of the fact that participation in conducting musical pro- 
cessions along the King’s highways and public thoroughfares which are the 
inherent right of every citizen generally and the religious rights of Hindus 
particularly and that right has been recognised by the Privy Councib the 
highest court of Justice in the British Empire} this Mahasabha is pained 
at and emphatically condemns all attempts that are made by the executive 
authorities curtailing and circumscribing this right of the Hindus by improper 
use of powers given under the Police Act and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
for meeting temporary exigencies of situation. Under the circumstances the 
Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus to insist upon free and unmolested 
enjoyment of this right and considers it justified, (a) This Mahasabha 
therefore congratulates the Hindus and Satyagrabis of Patuakbali on their 
hiking a bold stand in the matter of insisting on free and unmolested 
eiijoymant of their religious and civil rights of conducting musical processiohs 
along public thoroughfares and maintaining the struggle practically single- 
handed so long and with such commendable determination and calls upon all 
the Hindu Sabhas particularly of Bengal to render to the movement every legi- 
timate support, (b) That in view of the fact that the Hindu Satyagrabis of 
PatUakhali have been and are carrying on their Satyagraha for the preserva^ 
tion of their well-established rights in a manner thoroughly peaceful ar.d 
eohstittitional and that disturbances of public peace are caused by the 
members of Other oommunityi this Mahasabha condemns the action of the 
BeOgid Gotammont in deciding to realise punitive police tax frdin ttie flindus# 
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• (Prdposed by Sj. Hariih Ghaodra Vajpay and aeooDded by Sf. Satindra 
Nath Sen). 

(12) This Mahaeabha strongly condemns the kidnapping of Hipdu 
women and boys by Musalman Ooondas in this country^ particularly in 
Bengal. It has been increasing every day particularly in North Bengal. The 
Mahasabha therefore urges upon the Hindu leaders of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Bengal tlie necessity of their collecting particulars about these atro- 
cities and submit the same to the Hindu Mahasabha. They should also 
take steps to stop these atrocities in an organised manner by forming 
associations of their young men for that purposoi as also they should take 
every step that these Goondas received due sentence whenever there was a 
case before a court of law. This Mahasabha impresses upon the Hindus in 
general to organise bands of volunteers in every town and villages to protect 
the Hindu women and children and save the Hindu community on other 
occasions as well. This Mahasabha urges upon the Government also the 
necessity of making sufficient arrangements in East and North Bengal and 
where these atrocities have become so common as also the desirability of not 
having Mussalman Police officers in those areas as far as possible. 

(Proposed by Mr. Deshbandhu and seconded by Prof. Gopi Chand). 

(13) The next resolution asked the high caste Hindus to allow free 
access to the untouchables to schools, temples and wells and declared that 
in the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha a Hindu of any rank was better 
than a non-Hindu under all circumstances from both religious and social 
standpoint The resolution was proposed by Pandit Neki Bam, and duly 
seconded. 

(1 4) This Mahasabha looks upon the condition of the Hindu widows 
with concern and resolves that (a) such arrangements should be made for 
the education of widows in their homes or in Ashrams as may enable them 
to appreciate the ideals of * Sati Dharma ’ and live the rest of their lives 
in an honourable manner, (b) That the disrespectful treatment on cere- 
monial occasions in Hindu household meted out to the widows should be 
done away with, (c) That suitable steps should be taken to save them 
from going astray and from the clutches of the followers of other religious. 

(Proposed by Pt. Nekiram Sbarma). 

(15) Another resolution moved by Pandit Ramchandra Dwivedi ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the proposal to make Hindi and Urdu both 
compulsory at certain stage in schools in Behar. 

(16) The most impoiliant resolution moved by Mr. Jai Bam Das on 
behalf of the Chair ran as follows : — 

(1) While reaffirming the resolution passed in the session of the 9th 
Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the principle of communal representation, the 
Mahasabha is prepared to consider any proposal for the setlement of political 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims with regard to representation in 
the l^slatures. 

(2) (a) In view of the facts that the Muslim community as such has not 
endors^ the proposals made by certain Muslim leaders assembled at Delhi in 
March last and has, on the contrary, in several places expressed its disagree- 
ment; (b) that even according to the manifesto issued by the Muslim leaders, 
the said proposals are liable to be rejected by the Muslim organisations 
referred tojbhereio and (o) that Mr, Jinnah has stated that the said 
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propotalfl can only be accepted or rejected in toto without modification ;• the 
Mahasabha feels that it will serve no useful purpose to express any definite 
opinion at this stage on the proposals as a whole. 

(S) The Mahasabha deprecates any attempt to constitute new provinces 
or legislatures for the purpose of giving a majority therein to any particular 
community. In the opinion of ^ the Mahasabha the question of the creation 
of new provinces should be considered, if necessary, independently of any 
proposals and exclusively on their merit. 

(4) In view of the fact mentioned above, the Hindu Mahasabha is of 
opinion that the matter is not ripe for discussion and consideration by the 
All*India Congress Committee. In the opinion of the Mahasabha any dis- 
cussion on the part of the All-India Congress Committee at this stage will be 
premature and harmful. 

(5) In view of the fact mentioned above the Hindu Maha8abha» 
however, suggests the following principles as the basis for discussion ; — 

(a) Mixed electorate for all legislatures ; (b) Reservation of seats for 
a definite period of time to be agreed upon by parties in all legislatures on 
a uniform basis of representation, such as population, voting strength or 
taxation ; (c) Uniformity of franchise in each province, (d) Constitu- 
tional safeguards for religious or quasi-religious rights and customs. 

The Mahasabha calls upon the Working Committee to sound various 
sections of the Hindu community in different provinces on the question and 
formulate definite proposals and discuss them with Muslim leaders and report 
its conclusions to the All-India Hindu Mahasabha for ratification- 

(Put from the Chair and passed unanimously without any discussion). 

After passing three other minor resolutions the proceedings of the 
Mahasabha came to a close. 


The A 1 1 • I n d i a Khilafat Conference 

The annual session of the All-India Khilafat Conference commenced 
at 11 a.m. in Kifah-i-Am Hall, Lucknow on the 26th February 1927. Con- 
sidering the All-India character of the meeting attendance was meagre as 
there were hardly more than 600 people in the hall. Most of the prominent 
Khilafatists were, however, present. Proceedings commenced with recita* 
tions from the ** Quran ** followed by the ghaz:il ” specially composed for 
the occasion. 

Maulana Abdul Midl<l Deryabadi, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
read a very interesting and instructive address welcoming the delegates to 
the historical place where the Khilafat organisation was first started. Dis- 
cussing whether the existence of the Khilafat organisation was now needed, 
he very ably defended its existence, from religious and other aspects. He 
described the past activities of the organisation and remarked that it waa 
willing to co-operate with all other Muslim bodies for the welfare and 
progress of Muslims. He exhorted Mussalmaus to be up and doing unitedly 
with full vigour. 

Thb Presidential Address. 

After the reoeption address, Maulana Sbaukat Ali informed that the 
President-elect being unwell, Maulana Shafi Daudi wouR temporarily 
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1^li{def M^uUna Abdul M^lid Padayiini secooddd. Maufeua Sbad briefly 
aak*d dolegatea to enforce the resolutions with full rigour. Mr. Qgjjj 
Haroon’s printed address was then read by Mr. Abdul Rahman, Editor, ** AI- 
Waheed^’v The address dealt with pairlslamic and Indian aotirities, 
appealed to the Mussalmans to be united in the policy about Hodjas and 
aulupit to the correct policy of the Khilafat Committee. About India, the con- 
structive programme greatly stressed economic and soci il Muslim betterment, 
and urged Hindu-Muslim unity. While regretting Swami Shraddhanands 
murder> the address asked Hindus not to blame the whole community for an 
individuals’s irresponsible act and appealed to the Hindus to respect the just 
o^imii of the Muslims and not to view their efforts to better their condition 
ae antagonistic to non-Muslim interest. Finally, the address asked the Hindus 
to respect the Indian Muslim States in the same way as the Muslims respect 
the integrity and honour of the non-Muslim Indian State. When the Muslims 
fully sympathise with Nabha and Indore, they expect similar treatment 
from the Hindus and Sikhs. 

After the presidential address was over, the meeting dispersed to meet 
again on the next day, the 27th February when the Conierence was con- 
verted into “ The World Muslim Conference, Indian Branch.” 

Maulana Shaukat Ali announced that the president-elect, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan could not come on account of the illness of the Nawab of Rampur and 
proposed Dr. Ansari of Delhi to occupy the chair. He dwelt at length on 
the services of Dr. Ansari in this cause *nd aaid that he was the most 
suitable man for preaiding over their deliberations. 

Dr. Ansari on assuming the chair delivered an extempore speech. 
Referring to the World Muslim Conference just constituted he said that 
naturally it might be aaked that such an organisation was likely to clash 
with the Ehilafat Committee but a cursory perusal of its aims and objects 
would assure everyone that it was neither antagonistic nor parallel to 
Ehilafat. The aims and objects of the organisation were to have a common 
public platform for the Indian Muslims of all shades of opinion and it would 
have nothing to do with the Indian affairs and would deal with Pan- 
Islamic matters and try to make a o(»mmon cause with the Muslims of the 
whole woild. The Ehilafat Committee on the other hand was a political 
organisaticui of people of definite ideals and such Muslims as were unwilling 
to join the political organisation should not hesitate to join the *‘Motamar”. 

Continuing the President said that no doubt they were Muslims but 
they should not forget that they were Indians first and last and always and 
as such they should give up communal mentality and bear in mind that 
communal leaders, be they Messrs. Lajpat Bai and Malaviya or Sir Abdur 
Rahim or Jinnah, were not friends of India. This communal mentality was 
responsible for all the bloodshed and riots that bad greatly perturbed the 
national life of the country. He, therefore, appealed to them to have no- 
thing to do with communaliBm but try their utmost to liberate their country. 

The President then asked Mr. Sbwaib Qureshi to read the draft cons* 
titution of "Motamar” which is the Urdu equivalent of the organisation. 

The Conference then effected some minor alterations in the constitution 
which was read. 

The Conferenoe was then adjourned in the afternoon when speeches were 
delivered and the remaining work of the Ehilafat Conferenoe completed. 
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Air»lndia Woineii*8 Conference! 

The First AlHndia Conference of women was opened at Poona in 
the afternoon of the 5TH JANUARY 1927. It was the climax of a 
series of women’s conferences held in rarioua parts of India during the 
past few months and was the outcome of the effort to co-ordinate their 
work and formulate lines of advance on all front9, especially educational. 
Delegates from all parts of India attended. The Rani Saheb of Sangli, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, in her address, said that women’s 
education had^ pMsed through all stages of total apathy and indifference, 
ridicule and criticism and the time was. therefore, ripe for further advance 
wherein women might help in formulating the basic principles of educational 
policy and programme. It would help the Government if women themselves 
dedared what they should have their children taught. They would be able to 
clearly say what was wanted by women and she believed that the Government 
wocdd welcome such effort on the part of the women of India. Whatever 
the policy and plan of female education laid down by the Conference as a 
result of the discussions, she was emphatic that Indian culture. Indian tradi- 
tion and all that was best in the past of Indian womanhood would have to Im 
preserved and secured in any future scheme. * 

The Maharani of Baroda's Address. 

The presidential address of the Maharani of Baroda was a stirring call, 
to action. ” A few decades saw the curse of ’suttee’ removed from our land* 
With a like determination these social evils can all be overcome.” she declared 
after a brief review of the many social practices retarding women’s advance* 

” Women of Turkey broke from these bonds ; so can we.” It was pleasing, 
the Maharani continued, to watch the signs of general awakening in the 
public mind throughout the country in the cause of advancement and eman- 
cipation of women. A noteworthy feature of rapid progress the women had 
made recently had been the sincere co-operation of the sterner sex in contrast 
to the experience of other countries. 

Referring to physical training she said that it was a simple thing to say 
that girls should receive it. It was nothing so simple to decide on the actual 
forms it should take. Physical culture should bring not only firmness of 
body but vigour and freedom and joyfulness of spirit. 

Turning to the subject of co-education, the Maharani observed that though, 
it must be admitted that separation of sexes was in itself artificial, separation 
was also required in order that a peculiar type of mind, of personality and 
of culture which constituted the attraction of womanhood might be developed. 
There was thus a definite need for ” separate schools and colleges for girls 
and women in which life and not merely courses of study shall have reference 
to the nature of pupils and character of women we wish to cultivate.” Here 
a difficulty of no si^l dimension was that the majority of women were 
occupied with problems of female education and had their education along 
lines laid down by men. The great difficulty, therefore, was to attain 
sufficient freedom of judgment from bias which this kind of education bad 
given. She urged on them to free themselves of the bias and obtain a really 
distinctive point of view. Viewed from the standpoint of different types of 
character which should be developed in boys and girls, there should be 
differences even in the kinds of literature which predominated on the one aido 
vid on the othfir* w 
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• On cbi^imliM>ry pHnury ndueatioii wiM tlte Oonferencie hid to ^ooDBider 
ipr|Mi ,iiot the naoeiMiity of nuch a meaBore but the wayB ql ramonog diffl wltieB 
ip appiioatioD of an eduoationd policy whioh they deBirad. what was 
naaM fo? the BucoaBB ojE the meaBura waa aotiya and panlBtant props* 
I^p4a ;UDopg ,yroinan and aha fait that local oiganfaiationB under the 
giu^ooa of a Gaptral WomanV Laagua could do a great deal in that 
direction. 

poming next to the economic value of education the Maharani aaid that 
tharo waa a tei^denoy to retard* even to oppose* urgent reforms in women’s 
education hocause it was believed that for women’s education to have economic 

S ue it must be on the same line as thiat of men. The donferance must 
»;w it to be false. ” If pur girls’ education is to be on other linesi ed^ation 
of those who are to teach them must be on other lines. I can conceive no 
way in which Lady Irwin could asBist in the progress and ^vance of Indian 
womanhood more than in using her capacities to obtain the establishment 
of a re^y ancient training college for women teachers which will train 
woinen for the task of re-birth and regeneration of Indian education for 
women and girls.” 

The whole question of the legal status of women in marriage with regard 
to property* divorce* opntrol of children and many other matters should be 
systematically enqiiir^ into and proposals discussed. Thinking as they 
should do' of Indian women in general* they would not be able to devote 
thhir attention sj^dally to any particular groups. There was* however* one 
ghmp of women* small perhaps in number* who* once emancipated and 
soundly educated* could do much for the women of India. She spoke of the 
Indian princesses. The Conference should state in no uncertain terms its 
views on the refoms needed in this direction. 

Discussion on Resolutions. 

There was full attendance of delegates when the Conference reassembled 
on the next day, the 6TH JANUARY 1927. The strong appeal of the 
President* in her address, to cultivate women’s distinctive outlook free 
from bias induced by the man-made system of education Waa embodied 
in a preamble to the resolution. The present system of education* it 
muntained* was thought out primarily in the interest of the boys and 
wis formtilat^ by men. The time has now come for women to review 
and reform this system and resolutions hereinafter to be adopted would 
oftsr a constructive programme to thow who had already shown a sincere 
desirC' tb promote advancement of education, the first resolution was 
adopted defining education as training which would enable a child or 
individual to develop bis or her latent capamties to their fullest extent for 
the service of humanity and should include dementB for physical^ mental* 
emotionail* ofvil and spiritual development. 

( 2 ) Compulsory moral training. 

Sister Subbalami then proposed the next resolution demanding that 
moral trainiiig based on spiritiml ideals should be made compulsory for all 
schools and oollCges. Mr. Aruodile* seooiMfiQg* expressed the opinion that 
tbs fundamentals of all religions should be tought in schools io that the 
present ladi of Uodeistacding among the nee and individusls might be 
removed and the nation’s progress be ensured* Mrs. Sans Mihti lid the 
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bppontioD with the Bl(^a “Morality and religion oan grow from within 
They wnnot be engrafted from ontside." After eome more dUcusaioSo 
rasolution was earned by a majority. ««uBB4unrtiae 

(3) OompulBory physical training. 

The third resolution that a complete course of physical training should 
be made compulsory in boys and girls’ schools was adopted. 


(4) Education of women. 


The last resolution of the day was that in education of girls and women 
teaching in ideals of motherhood, beautifying of home as well as training in 
the methods 0 ! social service should bo kept uppermost. Mrs. Menon, on 
behalf of the unmarried professional women, urged that the Conference 
should not lay too much stress on motherhood. Mrs. Kamala Chattopadhaya 
made out a strong plea for teaching the art of beautifying homo which 
was the best place for them to develop mentally and spiritually. The reso- 
lution was carried and the Conference rose for the day. 

Some more resolutions were adopted by the Conference in its sitting 
on the 8rd day, the 7TH JANUARY. The first read: “This Conference 
deplores the effect of early marriage on education and urges the Govern- 
ment to pass legislation to make marriage below the age of 16 a penal 
offence. It demands that the age of consent be raised to sixteen. It whole 
heartedly supports Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill which is to come before the 
Legislative Assembly this month as a step towards raising the age of consent 
to sixfteien and sends a deputation to convey to the Legislative Assembly 
the demand of this Conference on this vital subiect.” Mrs. Cousins moved 
and Lady Sadasiva Aiyar seconded the resolution. Mrs. Hans Mehta pleaded 
fbr legmlktibn to declare marriage below the age of 16 illegal. This evoked 
a strong opposition from ^ona delei^tes who resented the idea of declaring 
mhniages illegal nihtv they had been once performed. They, however, 
bvour^ the proposal to penalise the parties concerned. After further 
speeches, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Two more resolutions were also passed on this day. The first demanded 
that primary education for boys and girls be made compulsory, that the 
present vernacular text-books be revised and supplemented by books suitable 
fbr children and that women should be on all attendance committees. The 
other urged inclusion of preparatory manual training in the curriculum 
suited to the child^s need and daily experience. 


The All*India Women’s Conference concluded on the 8TH ‘JANUARY, 
after adopting several resolutions urging Edition of fine arts, advanced 
domestic science, jounidism, social service and architecture as optional sub* 
jeots to the college curricula and that scholarships be offered to wbfnen 
students to attract them to take up law, medicine, sbcial science bM 
fine arts. Other resolutions favoured the establishment of residential 
for women imd appointment of a lady professor as 
where there were women students and requested the GovMnment to pro^e 
mistoemes for teaching women in their homes. The 
mended that Government recognition should be given to successful^UTO 
tional institutions which had adopted the curricula 
Conference, Ifte the Indian Women’s Universrty. 
was api^ipted fmnsistiog of the Maharani of Baroda ae President, Rini 
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of^Sanglit Mn. Naidii» Lady J. C. Bose and Rani of Viaianagaram ai 
YiSa*PaaBident8 ; Mra. Cooaina aa Chairman and Eamaladevi Chattopadyayai 
Soerafeaxy with 14 other mamben with powam to oo-opt. 


A. I. Youth Conference, 

The following address was delivered by Mr. T. L. Vaswani. the Presi- 
dent at the A. I. Youth Conferenoe held at Gurukuh Hard war during the 
Jubilee oelebrations of the National Hniversity on Friday the 18th March 
1927. 

Friendsi If I had my own option in the matter I would not speak. I 
would rather sit amidst you in silence ; for in silence is strength. Many cen- 
turies ago there appeared in ancient China a Rishi called Confucious* And 
he said ** Heaven is silent ; the seasons change and all things multiply.— 
Heaven is silent.** If Heaven is silent, must not man. also, learn to be 
silent 1 And I have felt again and again that India needs inspiration of 
what is more than words— the inspiration of silent service, the inspiration 
of a mighty deed of sacrifice. And even as I speak to you. young friends, 
I breathe out an aspiration that our actions may go much further than all 
our words. 

** You have chosen for this chair a poor unworthy man, a Marvish* of 
the desert You have summoned me from my seclusion and silence to give 
you a message. The Lord has linked my heart with the young from the 
beginning of my days. I come to you not as a scholar or leader ; I come 
as a servant of the young. I come to have your blessings. I come with 
love in my heart I come with some thing else also— with faith in you, 
the youth of the Nation, with faith in India and her destiny. I believe pro- 
foundly that you who are young can build a nation of the strong, a nation 
of the free. I give you the tribute of my homage and affection, you are 
the path-finders of to-morrow. You are the builders of a greater India. 
Many have told me. many have sent me letters to say. that young men are 
going astray. Some think the young are running into ruin. Many of my 
countrymen are pessimistic about the youth. I come to you with immense 
optimism in my heart In my quiet retreat, away from the high noise of 
the day, I have command with the stars of the clear starlit skies of my 
native land, and I have said to myself The same star looked upon 
the India of the long ago. India then was mighty as she is fallen to-day. 
India then was strong, rich and prosperous as she is poor to-day. India 
then was the leader of the nations, a *guru’ of humanity, as India, alasj 
is treated to-day almost as an untouchable among the nations of earth. 
Then have I shed tears and cried in the darkness of the night: **Oh 
mother, the ancient mother. Mother lud a I why hast thou hidden thy face 
of beauty and strength from thy children to-day f* And I have heard a 
voioe saying:— Be not dismayed,— my young sons and young daughters 
will build a new nation on nobler lines in the coming days.” Yes, 
the youth will build a greater India. I come to you with the message of ho]^ 
and faith. To-day the country is divided. To-day there is a depression in 
many hearts. ^I am an faumUe servant of the young. I come to jrou%ith 
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tath immww in India and her Destiny. Yonng men of India ean work 
wo^an. But they moat be united in one body in a common eerviee. S 
murt be umt^ m the atrength of faith in India and the Indian MaA 
***'* Btorat Yuvak Sangha," an Order of Young India. 

The very first article of the Order’s faith must be faith in "Bharat 
Dharma. India has not lived for herself. India Uvea to give the message of 
the Bishis— the message of the Ancient Wisdom— to the world. Lot young 
men bo filled with the inspiration of Indian ideals. If they perish, they murt 
perish the hope of India. One important otgect of the Order of Young India 
should be to study and spread Bharat Dharma. I ask you that are young to 
turn your thoughts away from the distractions and depression of to-day to the 
mighty destiny that awaits India. An Upanishad has well declared " A 
man becomes what he thinketb upon.” Think, then, of what India may be 
in the coming days. Think of the mighty potentialites within yon to make 
her fulfil her mission to humanity. 

Bharat Yuvak Sangha. 

" The Bharat Yuvak Sangha should have "ashramas ” There must, gradu- 
ally, be built a net- work of ’‘ashramas" throushout the length and breadth of 
India. I have in my mind a picture of an ideal "ashram.” I have not the 
time to describe the picture to you in its several aspects to-day. I shall be 
content with an imperfect statement of three or four aspects of the picture. 
The "ashrama” as I think of it, should, among other things, teach this central 
tmth of national advance Be strong. I want India’s youth to be sons 
of ‘Shakti.’ I want every young man to develop strength, and therefore to 
develop first his body and train it to be a servant of the ideal. To-day young 
men are weak. Many years ago an Englishman came to Sind. He described 
the Sindhis as strong in physique. To-day Sindbi young men are weak in 
body. Coming to the Punjab, rich in noble traditions and memories of the 
martial spirit, what do I see 1 The Punjabi young men, too, are declining 
physically. And my esteemed friend, the ChaiTman of the Beoeption 
Committee, Mr. P. E. Ghosh will agree with me that the Bengalis, too, 
have declined physically. I want the young to be strong. India needs strength. 
— all possible strength to-day, strength of body, strength of mind, strength of 
the Atman. No weak nation may hope to be free. Look not for freedom to 
Conncil debates, look not for freedom to parchments of Parliament. Freedom 
will grow out of "Shakti”. Be strong. Weakness is a sin. And believe me, 
the body is the temple of God. How true is the ancient Sanskrit saying, 
"Shariram Brahmamandiram ” I The first lesson, 1 would have the young 
learn in the " ashrama” is—" be strong ”, the second is ” be simple.” Indeed, 
in true simplioity is strength. A Lahore friend told me that young Pupjabis 
are mnning after fashions. Fashion is folly. Study the lives of India s great 
men. Th^ have been simple. The ‘ rishis ’ of Aryavarts,— how simple 
they were 1 The heroes and teachers of India,— from the mighty ^ys 
®iri Bam Chandra, -down to our own dark days,— illumined by the life and 
example of Mahatma Gandhi,— have been simple. 

“ In the ' ashrama,’ as I think of it, I would also have every young 
man observe this rule that he must do at least one act of service^ 

* Shewn,’ service of the poor, is what envolves and enriches life. Servioe 
of the poor is the end of knowledge. . 

"We stand on the threshold of a new age. Shdl we “ve a ^w 
Iiidia,-a liberated India! Who wiH lay the foundation M a new nation T 
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bi •▼dry province are needed yoangmen* who would be song of strength and 
eoftiagef *shakfei’ worahippers. Saoh youngmen, filled with the Indian 
ideal aiid rich in wealth of renunciation and aacrifioe will open a new chapter 
in oor history. Youngmen, who would be Bhikkfaua ” in spirit united 
together in the service of love, can work miracles. 

** Believe me, they wait for you—tbe multitudes in the country. They 
iraitforyou. They wait for the message in towns and villages. There is a 
beautifnl story in an andent book. A boy says to his mother Mother ! 
you have spoken oft to me of Shri Krishna. Is Krishna alive f’ **Ye8,” 
the mother says, ** the Lord is not dead, he lives.'* I see him not," says 
the boy. And the mother says, If you would see him, my child, you must 
practise one Sadhan.'* And he says, I am ready, teach me." And the 
modier says, “ My boy. if you would meet Krishna, thy Lord, oflFer every 
day» this little simple prayer, with faith and love in thy heartt May I, 
O l^tus-eyed I be a sacrifice to thee." 

Message of India. 

Youngmen ! offer this ancient prayer. Purify and strengthen your 
life with this ancient aspiration : May I, 0, Lotus-eyed, be a sacrifice to 

Thee f* Then go out to the multitudes that wait with hungry hearts for the 
message of India, — the message of Bharat Dharma- Go. and tell them 
that India lives for a mighty mission. Carthage and Babylonia are gone, 
India lives on. Borne that dreamt the dream of dominion and conquest. 
Borne is gone,-— India lives on. Greece, the cradle of culture, the shrine 
of art and philosophy, Greece is gone, — India lives on. Not without a pur* 
pose. India lives to give a mighty message to the nations; and what 
greater privilege than this,-— to do and die in the service of India t Go and 
spread this message in town after town, village after village. And with the 
bMutgr of the ancient ideal, hypnotise the whole of Hindusthan I " 


F u n ja b P r o V i n c i a 1 Muslim League. 

At s gsoeral meeting of the Puiyab Provinoial Mnslim League held at 
lebore oo the 1ST MAY 1927, Sir Mahomed Shafi, President, delivered 
s Jong opmiag addrem in the coune of which he referred to Mr. Kelkar's 
jmenaeotU addraas at the flindn Maha Sabha held at Cawnpore in Depem' 
■bar IMS and the offers made by him to the Muslim oomuraoity and said 
ail that the Delhi Conference did in March last was to acoept the offer 
ttiomside only 16 mmi^bs previously; but ha expressed great disappoint* 
IDMit Aat the Hindu Sabha politieians have now turned a oompliCte 
■aBwnanlti i^eet immediately after the pubtioation of the atatement issued 
by Mr. Jissab. The Punjab Hindu Sabba passed, a resohitioo that die 
Omigtem ^ no right to reiueaeut the Hindu oommnnity inwiy negotia- 
thuM with tbaMoflUme . and forth w that any kind of settlement arrived at 
WtwsNi laadsn of tl^ ■Mpalim League pnd tboee of the Congress unmg 
urhum Mahomedan leaden are iooluded, would iu no way be l^ing 
on the Hindu community and this in spite of the Met tbat im overwhelming 
amjorffff of MmliiM preeent ft tim Coofaenoe bfd inqtbinff vWhatever 

to iiilh tiie (Mngiim 
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Sir M 9 Doiii«d than referred to * tbe reiolotions adopted at Patee bsr the 
Hitida Mabaeabha and the opinions of the Hindu preasi and said that there 
was not a single Hindu newspaper whether oondueted in English or in any 
▼emaeular languages which had accepted the proposition, adopt^ at the Delhf 
Muslim Conference. In spite of Mrs. Naidu s effort to draw him outi Hn 
Oandbi had refrained from expressing any opinion on the specific proposftion 
adopted at Delhi, indulging merely in rague general platitudes not oaloulated 
to give any definite lead to Hindu public opinion. Neither Pandit Nehru not 
Mr. Sen Gupta has come out with any declaration one way or the other. 
Concluding his address. Sir Mahomed Shaft said that until the mentality of the 
Hindu Mahasabha undergoes the necessary change and that body comes to 
rsalise that without Hiiidu-Muslim unity the attainment of Swaral lor our 
common motherland is absolute impossibility, and finally until an effeotive 
guarantee of the protection of its vital interests is forthcoming, the Muslim 
community will continue to insist on the retention of separate communal electo* 
rates as an integral part of the Indian Constitution. In the existing 
unfortunate conditions obtainin/i; in this country, the introduction of tbe joint 
electorates is certain to prove a periodically recurring cause of friction 
between the two great communities, fatal to the cause of Indian nationidism 
and creative of difficult and complicated administrative problems for the 
Government 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over the League held a three 
hours* discussion and unanimously adopted 4 lengthy resolutions. The first 
resolution was moved by Sheik Abdul Khader, noting with regret the scant 
courtesy shown by tbe Hindu press and the Hindu Mahasabha towards the 
belhi Muslim Conference propositions, exhorting Muslims to close up the 
ranks, and support the valuable guarantee of their legitimate interests fur 
nished by tbe right of communal representation in the country’s legislatures 
which they have enjoyed for the last seventeen years and considering it 
useless for the Muslim minority in this country to formulate any proposals 
particularly in the face of the irreconcilable attitude adopted by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

The second resolution moved by Sir Mahomed Iqbal reiterated the 
League’s conviction that in the existing political condition in the country 
separate communal electorates provided the only means of making the oentnU 
and provincial legislatures truly representative of Indian peoples and am* 
phatically opined that, so long as an equally effective guarantee of Muslim 
interests was not forthcoming, the Muslim community could not but continue 
to insist on the retention of communal electorates as an essential part of the 
Indian oonstitution. 

The third resolution repudiated the allegation that separate oommunal 
electorates were responsible for Hindu Muslim dissensions and asserted that 
they were the outcome of the Suddbi and Sangathan movements started by 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

The fourth and last resolution protested against the pronouncements 
made by Dr. Moonje at the Hindu Sabha, Calcutta, and at the Hindu 
Mahasabha at Patna, regarding them as being fatal to tbe cause of Indian 
nhtionaliBia gnd warned the Mahasabha to stop Dr, Moonje’s aotiyitios, 
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< ThA Bengal Muslim Conference. 

The Bengal Provincial Mu^^lim Conference, held at Barieal on the 8tli 
May 1927t concluded abruptly on account of a rain storm. The Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, Khan Bahadur Hemayatuddin Ahmed, had read 
only a portfon of his speech welcoming the delegates when it began to rain. 
The rest of the Khan Bahadur’s speech as well as the presidential address 
was delivered on the next day, the 9th May, the Conference sitting at 8 a. m. 
instead of in the afternoon. 

Sir Abdur RAHIM, presiding, began with the Kulkati incident in 
which several Mahomedani were shot dead by the polios. He expressed 
absolute disappointment at the attitude which the Bengal Government had 
assumed in this case, but hop> d that when the new Governor found time to 
study the facts relating to the Kulkati occurrence he might try to accept the 
Muslim view of it, notwithstanding what his Muslim and Hindu Ministers 
have advised him. He expressed similar disappointment at the attitude 
taken up by many Hindu politicians, chiefly among the supporters of the 
Government. In suggesting remedies. Sir A. Rahim said ‘*We have failed 
to secure an independent enquiry in this important case. The only other 
means left to us is to seek such remedy as persistent constitutional opposition 
in the Legislature affords. For that purpose I have sought a clear mandate 
from my community in North Calcutta constituency whom I more particularly 
represent and thrown out a challenge to the supporters of the Government to 
defeat me if they can and thus prove that the Muslim public opinion does not 
support me. If this constituency gives a verdict in my favour there will be 
no reasonable excuse left to anyone for doubting what our community wants 
and if any Muslim member of the Council still hesitates to respect the deci- 
sion of the Mussalmans of North Calcutta his duty will be to resign his seat 
and seek re-election. Otherwise, I should be entitled to call upon every 
Muslim member of the Council to offer constitutional opposition to the 
present Government until redress is obtained. 

After condemning communal propaganda, he referred to music before 
mosque, stating the general propositions regarding this question. He referred 
to the local practice and said : If these principles are acted upon by both 
communities it is possible that even in the present tension of feelings there 
will be very few colisions ; but whatever we may lay down the key of the 
situation must always remain in the hands of the Executive authorities. If 
they consult leading men of the two communities whenever they apprehend 
any trouble and come to a bonafide decision no reasonable man should object 
to the enforcement of their orders in accordance with the law and in the 
manner required by the true needs of the situation. The most satisfactory 
and lasting solution however can only be reached if influential leaders of both 
communities approach the question in a spirit of give and take and then 
resolutely exert all their influence to see that the agreed decision be properly 
carried out. 

Kegnrding the Shuddhi movement, Sir Abdur said : Under the law 
every believer in a particular religion is entitled to preach its doctrines and 
to bring within its told any one who wishes to come in. No Muslim that I 
know of has ever questioned such right ; but I do nut understand why such 
great seal and energy should be devoted to proving that with the exception 
of a handful the rest of the Mussalmans in India were originally Hindus. I 
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believe a fair body of opinion is growing in Barisal which demands that these 
disputes and collisionsi whioh are so entirely alien to the traditions and spirit 
of the people of this province, should not be allowed to continue to mar the 
peace and harmony of social life. 

Referring to the elections, he discussed both communal and loint eleoto* 
rates. “On an important question of this character and magnitude no depar- 
ture should be made from the existing practice except with the approval 
of both the parties concerned. That is why Lord Lytton in his farewell 
address the other day said that this was a matt?.r for arrangement between 
the two communities. What is very signifioant is that while Hindu opinion 
is strongly in support of joint electorates, Muslim opinion, except perhaps of 
a few individuals, seems to be equally set in the opposite direction. It is my 
own personal belief that, but for the pronounced anti-Muslim propaganda of 
a certain class of politicians having considerable position and inftaonce in their 
community and the unfortunate collisions that are t iking place aim >st daily 
Muslim opinion would not have been so decided against joint electorates. 
When mutual trust and confidence have been so largly destroyed, the founda- 
tion for co-operation in an electorate is necessarily weakened. The feeling 
has grown strong among the Mussalmans throughout the length and 
breadth of the country that if we yield to the demands and threats of 
those Hindu politicians, who started the movement for a change, Muslim 
interests will be seriously endangered. 

Concluding, Sir Abdur Rahim said that the desire for communal or close 
or caste nomination must be replaced by a spirit of co-operation and goodwill 
in advancing the interests of the general population. This is the pivot of the 
entire policy which I placed before the country in the manifesto of the Bengal 
Muslim Party. I venture to state on behalf of my community that it is not 
within the scope of its ambition to dominate other communities. They are 
sincerely anxious to work in friendly co-operation with the Hindu communi- 
ty in a self-governing India. It is not my belief that it is the desire of the 
general community to dominate over us ; but we cannot ignore the fact that 
there are distinguished and accredited leaders of a large school of political 
thought who from time to time express sentiments which add to the anxiety 
of Mussulmans as to how a Hindu majority may exercise its powers. We are 
so anxious to. advance the political status of our country that we are prepared 
to settle differences in a friendly conference with the leaders of the other 
community, however provocative may be the attitude of some of them. 


Sind Hindu Provincial Conference. 

The session of the Sind Hindu Provincial Conference opened at 
Sukkur en the 1ST MAY 1927 under the presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. The 
Chairman Mr. Virumal Begraj, in a bold and fearless but restrained speech, 
after condemning the atrocious murder of Swami Shraddhanand, deplored 
that Sind which was the birth place of Sufism (union of religions) had now 
become the hotbed of oommunal dissensions as a result of fanatical pro- 
paganda in Muslim quarters, both from within and without. And the 
result was the Larkliana riots followed by the byeplot at Begroiii. If 
Mahomedans claimed the right of conversion why wore Hindus being deprived 
of the right of Shudhi and reclamation. With regard to separijjifon of Sind, 
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ha ^edared that apart from politioal and aqouomio expedienoie'e Mahomedana 
had forfeited the trust of the EEindus and completely shaken their faith 
and aroused numerous doubts and fears in their minds by their conception 
of Mahomedanising everything. He urged reorganisation of Hindu pan- 
chayats and sangathan so as to make them a living force and through them 
of starting of separate educational and other institutions for Hindus. He 
also stressed on the etudy of Hindi* physical development, reformation of 
temples, and eradication of social evils like early marriage. With rega <1 
to music before mosques he cited the recent instances in "which a IVbho- 
medan living in the neighbourhood of his press kept beating drums, 
trumpets and musical instruments for a number of days continuously on the 
occasion of a marriage, and when he asked his other Muslim neighbours 
to stop him they all laughed and had to admit that their desire to enforce 
this demand against the Hindus was extremely arbitrary and unfair. 

The Presidential Address. 

Lola Lajpat RAI then delivered his address extempore for over two hours 
in which he asked the Hindus to give up mildness and develop sternness of 
character, mind and body so as to offer successful resistance against any 
encroachment on their rights. 

He regretted that a fitter person than him was not appointed Presi- 
dent because temperamentally he felt he was not the fittest for this 
work and he was not so well acquainted with the Sind problems. Expres- 
sing regret at Pandit Malaviya’s absence owing to illness, he paid a 
glowing tribute to his piety, learning and unflinching and ardent love for 
Hinduism. Referring to communal tension, he said he was pained to see 
that the two great communities, who formed the nation and who were 
destined for ever to live in this land, could not pull on peacefully 
together. His one consolation was that in their national evolution this 
stage was not OTily inevitable but also necessary. Ho hoped that when they 
emerged from this ordeal they would be purer and stronger. Without 
this real strength Swaraj, even if got as a gift, cou'd not long be retained. 
He exhorted the Hindus to face this fire manfully and come out of it purer 
like gold. 

Referring to local problems, Lala Lajpat Rai said that although he was not 
intimately conversant with them he realisad that the position of Hindus as an 
extinct minority was very delicate but ho assured them that they were not 
alone in their battle. Hindus in other provinces would always be ready to 
help and support them. He exhorted the Hindus of Sind to participate in the 
All-India Hindu activities. To the wealthy men of Sind he reminded that 
their wealth was useless and might disappear in the wink of an eye as it did 
in Eohat aiid Saharanpur and all their paid keepers and watchmen would be 
of no avail if they do not use it in opening institutions for the development 
of the mind and body of their young men and training them up as a defence 
foroe. He regretted to find the physical condition of Hindus and Hindu 
children in Sind so poor. Early marriages were rampant in Sind and the 
habit of drinking appeared to be common. The condition of women too 
was very backward. He, therefore, exhorted them to strive to remedy 
these deficiencies. He appealed to the young men to develop sternness of 
character, m^d and body. 
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Referring to the ensuing All-India Congress Committee meeting* he 
said that although he was a devotee of the Congress whose prestige *waB 
higher to him than of any other body, he was of opinion that the Congress 
decision on communal questions should bo arrived at after due consultation 
with the Hindu Maha Sabha and some recognised Muslim body. 

Concluding Lala Lai pat R^i ^aid that the proldem before the Hiudus was 
twofold, firstly, Samajic reformation and, secondly, relations with Mussalmans 
and Government. If the Hindus wore to eet their house in order no force on 
earth could resist them. The lack of organisation which had brought the 
downfall of Hindus in Sind at the time of the invasioti of Sind by Mahomed 
Bin Kassim was also responsible for the present helpless plight of Hindus In 
the whole country. The community had taken to external superfioialities 
which were undermining Hindu Samaj. Hindus had forgotten their Dharma, 
the Dharma taught to them by the gospel of the Gita. Ho exhorted the Hindus 
to give up their mildness and develop stcrnr'.ess of mind, body and character 
and rise to occasions to do their Dharma. To Mussulmans who yearned 
for the emancipation of Muslim countries outside India, Lala{i would say 
that it would be impossible without the emancipation of India. 

Resolution «. 

The resolutions that were passed in the Conference relates to 

(l) Expressing satisfaction at the efforts of several panchayats in 
ameliorating the condition of the depressed cl isses and earnestly requesting 
all Hindus to allow them the use of public wells, schools, mandirs and 
cremation grounds. (2) Protesting against the restrictions of music before 
mosques, and ey pathy with Patuakhali Satyagrahis ; (3) Reformation of 
temples ; (4) Condemnation of child marriages and of uneven marriages 
of elderly men with child brides ; (6) Propagation of Shuddhi and 
appeal to Hindu panohayats to take back within their fold reclaimed 
Hindus ; (6) Condemnation of Swami Shraddbananda’s murder and appeal 
for the Shraddhanand Fund ; (7) Ratification of the Patna Mnba Rabha's 
resolution on Hindu-Muslim relations, provincial redistribution and re- 
constitution of provincial legislatures, recording opinions against separa- 
tion of Sind from Bombay as injurious to economic, political and educational 
interests of. the province and especially of the Hin:'u community in Sind 
and stating that Hindus will not be bound by any dreision of the All-India 
Congress Committee or any other body unless ratified by the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, An amendment for the appointment of a committee to consider 
the above question was negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

Other resolutions passed condemned the Larkhana riots and the conduct 
of the Mussalman Police ofiicers at Bagdiji as failing in their duties and inspir- 
ed by religious animosity causing panic among the Hindus in Bagaiji and the 
neighbouring plaoes and ill-treatment of respectable Hindus who were 
arrested, handoufled and roped. 



SEVENTH SESSION OF 

The Trade Union Congress. 

The Boveuth seBBion of the Trade Union CongreBs opened oh the 12TH 
MARCH 1927 in the Hindu College Hall, Delhi. Prominent among those 
present were Measrs. S. Srinivaea Iyengar, Clow, Saklatwala, Lajpat Bai, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Messrs. O. 1). BiiTa, D. Chamanlal, Ranga- 
swami Iyengar and Baruoha. 

The Executive Council Meeting. 

Before the Congress met, the Executive Counoil of the Congress, 
disouBsed at considerable length some of the resolutions. About a dozen 
applications for afifiliatiou presented before the Executive Cour.cil by Mr. 
Aitab Ali were rejected at the instance of Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose who 
protested against the practice of affiliation of unions without making any 
enquiry as to their bonatides. Mr. Bose said that ho had already given 
notice of moving important changes in the rules relating to affili ition. 

Mr. Thengdi's resolution to declare the willingness of the Congress 
to bring about the greatest possible solidarity and co-^ordinated activity on 
the part of the Trade Unions throughout the British Empire in order to 
counteract the ruthless exploitation carried on under the aegis of British 
Imperialism provoked considerable discussion, some of the delegates 
expressing the opinion that the Trade Union Congress as such should not 
consider the subject. Mr. Chamanlal in an eloquent speech said that politics 
could not be divorced from Trade Unionism and the Trade Union Con- 
gress should emphatically declare from its platform that it would fight 
imperialism as it would fight capitalism. The resolution was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Constitutional Changes. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSK, in moving his resolution for the modification 
of the Congress constitution, said that some of the glaring defects in the 
constitution have stood in the way of the Congress developing to the full 
height of its power and usefulness. By payment of the prescribed affiliation 
fees any person could create as many paper unions as the length of his 
purse permitted. 

Mr. SAELAIV ALA at this stage expressed his desire to offer a few 
suggestions on the defects of the constitution. Permissioo being given he 
spoke for about an hour. Labour in India, he said, was experiencing the 
same difficulties as Labour did in England. But Indian Labour was not 
required to start frem the very beginning. It has inherited the tradi* 
tions and experience of the British Labour movement. The Trade 
Unionists in India were to forge ahead and keep themselves abreast of 
the Labour movement in the world. He said that the Congress should have 
a standing committee for international negotiations. It should have a 
labour leseaich bureau and district organisers to settle local disputes. 
As to the constitution of the Congress be suggested that affiliation rules 
should be mopre rigid so as to secure that none but bonafide trade unions 
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might get affilfation. Once thid. was done the forces of intrigue wouM get 
« set back if not destroyed. He suggested that there should be a permanent 
office of the Congress so that the Trade Union world might know whom 
to apply for information etc. He suggested also the institution of a 
central fund to meet the travelling expenses of delegates to and from the 
Congress.. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Saklatvala’s speech, the House ac^ourned 
for half an hour and when it met, Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bpse continued his 
speech. The most important amendment of the constitution he proposed 
relates to rules regarding affiliation of unions to the Trade Union Con- 
gress and is as follows : — 

*'That applications for affiliation of Unions should bo forwarded 
through the provincial committees to the General Secretary. (A rider was 
proposed by Mr. Joshi and accepted by Mr. Bose that no provincial com* 
mittee would be entitled to withhold any application for affiliation). 

“That no Union should be affiliated to the Congress without being first 
affiliated to the Provincial Committee. 

“That no Union should bo affiliated which has not been in existence 
for at least one year and has not its account and statement of member- 
ship audited by a qualified accountant or an authorised ropresentstiyre of 
the A. I. T. U. Congress/' 

Other modifications included the substitution of the Provincial Com- 
mittee for the Provincial Secretary in matters relating to the formation 
of Beception Committee for the purposes of holding the Congress. The 
constituents of the Congress wore to be, over and above the office-bearers 
mentioned in the rules, other office-bearers whom the Congress might 
elect from time to lime. (This was suggested by Mr. Saklatvala and accepted 
by Mr. Bose.) 

R eso lutions. 

Besolutions were then passed regarding the emphatic protest of the 
Congress against the system of “ Licensed Coolie Contract” at Howrah 
station and urging the High Commissioner of Railways for its abolition 
and appointment of a whole time officer for the supervision of the luggage 
porters’ wprk at Howrah Station and for appreciable roduotiou of the 
license fee of Rupees seven per month levied by the oontraotor and urging 
upon the Agent of the East Indian Railways to publish the report of the 
Railway officer deputed by Mr. Legg, the late Agent of the E. I. R. to 
investigate the grievances of the licensed porters and to place it before 
the East Indian Railways Local Advisory Committee urging the abolition 
of the piece system of work in Government Presses and regretting 
the steps that are being taken by the authorities of the E. I. B. Press 
to convert a large number of the salaried bands into pieoe^ workers, urging 
upon the Jute Mills’ Association to acquire the bustee in the jute mill 
area and urging on the owners of the jute mills to revise the scandalously 
low wages averaging Rupees Fifteen per month to the worker of the jute 
industries which has been paying an average dividend of 90 per cent for 
the last ten years, urging upon the Government of India to take as a first 
step towards combating unemployment in the country to establish im* 
mediately public employment bureaus in all industrial and commercial 
towns, expressing the opinion that the so-called menials employed by 
Government, Municipalities and other local bodies should 1)e given the 
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same privileges as are enjoyed by the . 'ministerial 8ta6f with regard to 
leavei pension and Provident Fai:d etc. 

The Congress passed also a . comprehensive resolution dealing with 
the grievanoes of Railwaymen* and urged upon the Government of India 
to carry out the resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly \yithout 
division on the 5th February 1926 for an enquiry into the grievances of the 
Railway subordinate empoyees and for the amendment of the Indian Railways 
Act by inserting provisions for the constitutions of a Central Wages Board. 

The Congress also pased a resolution about seamens’ grievances dis- 
approving of the failure of the Government of India to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Seamens’ Recruitment Committee. 

The Preeident’s Address. 

Bai Sahib Chandrika PRASAD, then delivered his presidential address. 
In the course of bis address he said that the workers in India were ex- 
ploited both by the well-to-do classes of the country as well as by 
foreigners in various ways. They mostly based their attitude on the theory 
of supply and demand and did not concern themselves whether their 
employees got a living wages. The responsibility for low wages rested 
with both employers and employees and the latter were forced by circums- 
tances to accept what was offered to them. If labour in India was 
properly organised, it would be at an advantage to bargain and things 
would improve. To-day a small fraction of persons engaged in industry, 
transport and mines were only organised, vbile agriculturists were totally 
unorganised. Government taking land revenue, Government servants taking 
their illegal tolls, money-lenders and speculators buying the farmers’ produce 
at low rates and selling it to the consumers at market rates, left the agricul- 
turists in a state of chronic proverty. Were the agriculturists in India 
properly organised in unions, they would jointly sell their produce under 
intelligent joint management as was done in Denmark. The speaker 
thought that the co-operative movement in India was not likely to make a 
substantial improvement in the lot of Indian Kisans unless it was brought 
under the people’s own control and worked on Danish lines. lie suggested 
the formation of village panobayats. Trade Union in India was still in 
infancy and was growing as it possibly could. Illiteracy of workers and 
opposition of exploiters were the chief difficulties in the way of its progress. 
Among Government servants they bad a fairly good organisation of men 
employed in the posts and telegraph departments but the same could not 
be said of the employees on State Railways. The speaker attributed this 
to the capitalist tendencies of British companies which, he said, had usurped 
the management and working of State railways. Cases of victimization 
had occurred on several railways, while in some places men had been threa- 
tened with summary dismissal in case they talked of forming a Union. 
Men who were kept down under such restraint needed their assistance 
and encouragement. He hoped that such intimidated railway employees would 
soon come forward in the open and form their Unions. 

Railway Employees’ Grievances. 

The speaker then referred to the grievances of railway employees sueh as 
the absence of minimum living wages, low rates of salaries and wages of 
Xndiam generally as compared to Europeans and Anglo-Indiras, State 
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Bailw^ rules for^ leavet free passes^ warrants for redaoed fare tiekete^ 
edooatioual grants in aid* residential quarters and supply of uniform shuuld 
be applied to all. Appointments should be made by open competitive exa* 
minations conducted by independent commissions instead of by patronage. 
The form of agreement executed by railway servants should bo revised on 
equitable conditions applicable to Government servants. Hours of work 
should be properly^ regulated and the system of fi »ing should bo abolished. 
The speaker complained of raoid discrimination on Indian railways and said 
that with non’Indians at the top of the services in the Rdlway Board and 
in administrative departments} Indians could have no justice. Apart from 
this the present salaries of superior officials of railways wore inordinately 
excessive. This was to be out down and the Government should lay down 
for the future scales of salary for all classes of railway serv mts on the 
lines of the Japanese State Railways. Regarding Indianisationi he said it 
should begin from the top rather that from the bottom. 

B. N. R. Strike. 

The President next made a reference to the B. N. Railway strike 
and said that though the terms offered by the Agents were not satisfactory! 
the strike had been called off in the interest of public ‘convenience. Theyi 
as a rule, did not advocate strikes ns a weapon to secure redress of their 
wrongs. Their policy was to settle all differences between employees and 
employers by negotiation, arbitration or conciliation boards. 

The Trade Union Act. 

The speaker referred to the increasing unemployment among the people 
in the country specially among educated classes and suggested that an enquiry 
be conducted for suggesting adequate measures of remedy. Referring to the 
Trade Union Act of 1926, the speaker said that it had several defects like 
the application of Section 120-B of the Indian Penal Code to unregistered 
Trade Unions and ioint action by workers without forming a Union, which 
should bo removed. Immunity from civil liability of members and officers 
should bo extended to all Unions in India. Objects of registered Trade 
Unions should be as in England. Restrictions placed upon the powers of 
the Unions in spending their funds in helping the working classes generally 
should be removed. The Indian Railway Act was to bo revised and they 
should particularly urge that provisions for the constitution of the General 
Wages Board and National Wages Board for settling disputes concerning 
wages and conditions of service and for making it obligatoiy on railway 
administrations to establish councils on the lines of the English Railway Act 
should be embodied in the contemplated Railway Bill. 

Labour Representation on the Legislatures* 

The question of forming an independent labour party was needless so 
long as the majority of workers in India had no vote for sending members 
to the legislatures. He regretted that their tentative scheme for labour 
representation in the* legislatures had not been responded to by the Govern- 
ment. He suggested 12 selected seats in the Assembly, 12 in Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, 8 for Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and 
Burma and 6 for Central Provinces and Assam. 

Referring to the South African Settlement, the President held it to be 
honourable to both parties and hoped that its actual working might prove 
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satisfactory. In conclusion, he appealed .for unity amongst the different 
sectfons of labour, irrespective of caste and creed. 

Rbvibw of thb Work of the Conorbss. 

After the President’s speech Mr. Joshi, reviewed the work of the 
Congress for the year 1926. In doing so he said that there were 57 Unions 
afiBliated to the Congress. The scheme for labour representation in legisla- 
tive bodies as approved by the Congress at Madras was not adopted by the 
Government though two additional seats in Bombay and one each in the 
Panjab and Central Provinces were created. Referring to labour legislation 
in India, Mr. Joshi welcomed the Indian Trade Union Act and the Indian 
Factories Amendment Act, but regretted that the Government should have 
permitted the Coorg Legislative Council to pass legislation on the lines of 
the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. 

Reviewing the work of India’s representative to the International 
liabour Conference, the speaker welcomed the appointment of a national 
correspondent in India by the International Labour Office from the beginning 
of 1928. 


SECOND DAY--THE 13TH MARCH 1927. 

Next day, the 13th March, after a protracted meeting lasting for about 
five hours the Executive Council of the Trade Union Congress converted 
itself into an open Congress and adopted resolutions most of which had 
already been passed in previous years. Attendance was mostly confined to 
delegates. About thirty resolutions were passed. 

Mr. Shapuiji SAKLATWALA, addressing the Congress, declared that 
freedom was a mockery unless the workers could not become their masters. 
Trade Unionism was devised to secure that object. It was established 
with the set purposes of overthrowing Capitalism and Imperialism and 
its substitution by a workers’ state and their control. It was no use say- 
ing that they should wait until every body was educated. As a matter 
of fact trade unionism in great Britain started in 1858 and compulsory 
education after it. The speaker averred that in all western countries the 
trade union movement was beginning to take possession of powers and 
the movement had reached a higher importance than five or seven years 
ago. Their task had been made easier by the ready-made reputation and 
prestige of movement in other countries and they must arrive to come 
into line with advanced trade unions of the world. 

Proceeding, Mr. Saklatvala suggested certain improvements in the 
existing management of the trade union movement in India and advised 
them to call a meeting of eveiy branch at least once a month, exchange 
literature and systematise their accounts. They should also maintain a 
research department to collect data regarding the ramifications of com- 
panies and institute an economic enquiry into the condition of the workers. 

Rbsolutions. 

The following resolutions were carried on this day : — 

The Congress first adopted the annual report and expressed its confidence 
in Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary of the Union Congress. 

The Congress extended Its cordial welcome and greetings of the Indian 
workers to Mr. Saklatwala, expressed its protest against the action of the 
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Indian Oovernment for sending* Indian troops to China to further thep aims 
of imperialism and called upon the Government to call back all Indian 
troops. The advance made by the people of China tovrards the attainment pf 
national freedom was approved and work of the Euomintang was appreciated 
which leads the trade unions and peasant organisations in China. 

The Congress thanked the Union Congress of South Africa for giving 
a hearing to Mr. C. F. Andrews and for agreeing to have a conference with 
the representatives of the AlMndia Trade Union Congress> but felt that 
in view of the South African settloinent such a conference wss unnecessary. 
It, however, urged upin the South African Union Congress to support and 
initiate measures for the uplift and organisation of Indian labour in South 

Africa. ... , ... 

A resolution was adopted opining that the time has come for imme* 
diate legislation for all workers engaged in factories, mines, tea, corieo, and 
rubber plantations and in all other organised trades and industries and 
providing for 0 ) adult franchise, (2) an eight hours day, (3) machinery 
for fixing minimum wages, ( 4 ) sickness and unemployment insurance, (6) old 
age pensions and pensions for widows and orphans, (6) maternity boriofits 
and, (7) weekly payment of wages. 

The Congress declared its willingness to bring about the greatest possi- 
ble solidarity and co-ordinated activity on the part of the trade unions 
throughout the British Empire in order to counteract the ruthless exploita- 
tions carried on under the aegis of British Imperialism. 

Another string of resolutions passed urged upon the managements of 
mills and factories to revise the low wages, observance of Sundays as full 
holidays in mines with full pay, prohibition of employment of women working 
underground and requesting the Government to take immediate steps to 
reach the goal of prohibition at an early date as liquor traffic had considerably 
affected the general welfare of the working classes in India. The Congress 
expressed its protest against the Government of India for not accepting 
the modest Congress demand for labour representations on Indian legislatures 
and also urged upon the Government to grant to menials all pnploges ^ 
given to the ministerial staff in matters of leave, pensions, provident fund, 
gratuity etc. The Congress approved the efforts of the Anglo-Russian Unity 
Committee to bring about unity between trade unions and the Red Inter- 
national of labour unions and expressed the hope that international unity 
would soon be achieved. It, however, regretted its inability to join the 
international movement till such unity was achieved. Deep regret wm 

expressed for the unwillingness of the Government to set up an enquiry into 
the rail wftvmen’s grievances and the Government was called upon to amend 

the IndiaJ Railway Act setting up a central wages board for 

oonoerning wages and conditions of semoo on railways and making oWi^to^ 

on the railways to establish joint industrial councils on the lines of the 

it. ..»» .t S P. «. Mn 

elected Chairman of the Executive Council and Mr. N. JM. 

elected General Secretary for the next year. The next session of the 
Congress was decided to be held at Cawn pores 
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Mad ras Chamber of Commerce. 

The '17th Annual General Meeting of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce} Madras* was held on March 19th. Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar 
presiding. The meeting was very largely attended, prominent among those 
present beingi Dewan Bahadurs Govindoss Chathurbujadoss. G. Narayana- 
swami Chetti. and M. Balasundaram Naidu, Messra. C. At>dul Hakim* 
Narayandoss Girdhardoss, M. Eotban. C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar* A. 
B. Doraiswami Iyengar, Khan Bahadurs Yalji Lalji Sait* Jammal Mahomed* 
and Mahomed Abdul Aziz Sahib Bahadur* Rao Bahadur V. Shanmuga 
Mudaliar* Rao Sahibs P. Ramchandra Chetti and G. Venkatapathi Naidu. 
The Secretary presented the annual report and accounts of the Association 
for the year 1926 and the same was taken as read. 

Chairman’s Speech. 

The Chairman* Sir Muthiah Chettiar in moving the adoption of the 
report* spoke at length about the condition of the money market* the 
present position of trade and industries and the various disabilities of Indtan 
merchants. He began by saying that the finances of the Chamber , were 
rapidly improving* the Chamber had practically emerged from the dead- 
weight qi the building loan which had been rather unduly restricting its 
activities right from its infancy. He was sure the Chamber would maintain 
its rightful place in the larger sphere of an all Indian organisation afforded 
by the establishment of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

Proceeding, Sir Muthiah Chettiar said : The Iridian money market 

has been presenting a taxing problem in the period under review. As usual 
the Government was the Agent Provocateur in the market. 

** The progress of the Currency Commission through the country raised 
great hopes and great fears. As usual the hopes have disappeared and the 
fears have remained. More than anything else the position of silver and 
of the Imperial Bank caused no little anxiety. At the close of the export 
season the rupee exchange seemed to find its moorings round about ISd. 
but* when it began to show signs of weakness soon after* the Government 
promptly came to its rescue with their magic wand and misled the unsus- 
pecting Commission. I do not propose to go into the ratio controversy but 
it remains to be seen whether the rupee will choose to remain where it was 
kept by heroic efforts for a brief period of two years or whether it will 
seek its old comfortable resting place. In any case, while it is clear that 
an abimpt return under present circumstances to the 16d. ratio is ridiculous 
it should be admitted that the higher ratio both in regard to its practicability 
and its consequences is not the proper one for immediate stabilisation. 
The stupendous fall in exports in 1926 and the upward tendency of imports 
at once reflects the fact that trade is becoming shy of the exchange and 
that it is going to bring it to a severe trial in the off-season. 

“What has made the market more nervous is the steady fall in prices 
in several of the staple articles like cotton* sugar and steel. That is a 
second home-thrust to our farmer and our industrialist. The slight 
recovery of^industries after the post-war slump has received no encourage- 
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ment^ from the panio-striken irwestoris. The result was that induitrial 
seouritisB have been continually in disfavoup and Banks have been 
hard put to it to employ their funds profitably. Naturally therefore the 
favourable exchange and the higher rate of interest obtainable abroad 
induced a considerable volume of remittance of funds. The Govelrnment 
too have not been slow to aggravate the situation by their persistent sale 
sterling and defiation of currency in order to work the rupee to the 18 d. * 
ratio. The Government have for the moment attained their end at the 
cost of the country’s best interests and have succeeded in allaying the 
fSars of the importers and safeguarded the position of European capital 
and European service men out in this country. But the exchange trouble 
is going to remain the crux of the Indian currency problem notwithstanding 
the introduction of what is called the Gold Bullion Standard in which 
the rupee is going to remain the standard of value and the standard ooioi 
unsupported by any legal tender gold coin. We are confidently assured 
that it is our next advance towards the eventual establishment of the 
Gold Standard with gold currency. We may however congratulate the 
Government on their attempt to centralise the control of Currency and 
Credit in the hands of the Ecsorve Bank and thus wash their hands 
clean leaving the Imperial Bunk free to pursue its commercial bank. 
We shall then have an ideal organisation ready to assist in the expansion 
of banking facilities with the sole purpose of promoting the interests of 
the country. In doing so the banks in the country will find much use 
for an AlMndia Institute of Bankers functioning as a common recruiting 
ground and as a representative authority on the science and art of bapkiog. 

Trade and Industries. 

“The recent steady decline in prices coupled with the infiated exchange 
has been seriously affecting the internal purchasing power of large 
sections of the community and the producers of raw cotton, and cotton 
yarn and piece-goods have had an anxious time and will have to exercise 
a great deal of caution in the current year also. The Madras mills 
however have stood the troubles with greater firmness than those in 
Bombay ard Ahmedabad. The inroads of Japanese goods ^ into our 
market are being slowly repaired and I do hope that any relief that the 
Textile Tariff Board can recommend will bo most welcome to set the 
industry on its feet again. In this connection I cannot omit to mention 
that the operations of the Cotton Transport Act in this Presidency have 
brought about unnecessary internal restrictions on the movement of 
cotton, although the object of preventing adulteration is none to be 
despised. The Act as it stai ds is not only ineffective in so far as the 
road traflSc is unrestricted! but extremely harmful to the cultivators and 
the merchants ; it would however be worth trying whether the Act can 
be saved by enlarging the Tiruppur cambodia area so as to include the 
districts from Tinnevelly to Coimbatore. In fact, . having regard to the 
variety of soils, and the peculiar needs and conditions of cultivation in 
each locality, it would appear that such territorialisation of grades of 
cotton is the last thing to be attempted. 

Need for Protection. 

**The circumstance of prosperity budgets that are passing through 
iihe Legislatures now is a curious comment on the poverty of tj^e industries. 
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These are eeveral industrieB that remain in a nervotts and unstable 
condition under the quasi-protection of revenue duties, as for instance 
sugar, match, oil products, fruit-canning, paints and colours, and tobacco 
all of which deserve to be carefully investigated by the Tariff Board. 
It should be remembered, however, that while asking for a protective 
wall, an industry has a great deal to do for itself by way of internal 
improvement. It is hard to live down a bad reputation. If Indian 
produce is to maintain its reputation in foreign markets the different 
trades ought to have independent organisations and ought to exorcise 
strict internal control as in the case of tea, lac, cotton, coal, and wheat. 
It is high time that similar internal control were exercised in the case of 
tanned hides and skins, hemp, tobacco and indigo. In all these, cases 
there is a great deal to be said against Government intervention and each 
trade has got to set its house so as to retain its position in the internatiqinal 
market. In respect of hides and skins a serious situation has arisen by 
persistent adulteration in tanneries for weight purposes. Whatever 
immediate profit there may be in transactions with undiscriminting 
countries like Japan it would not be long before the foreign markets make 
common cause ai d raise a revolt against all Indian skins and hides, to the 
prejudice of all tanners, honest and dishonest alike. Hide tanners have 
just passed through a bad year and on the top of it comes the abolition of 
the export duty. It is an untruth to say that the export duty has failed 
in its purpose of encouraging the tanning industry. The export of raw 
hides and skins in 1919-20, the year of the imposition of the 15 per cent 
duty, stood at 90,977 tons and in 1926 it stood at 50,226 tone, viz., a 
decrease of 45 percent; the exports of tanned hides and skins have 
during the same period risen from 6,724 tons in 1920-21 to 18,034 tons 
in 1926, viz,, an increase of about 270 per cent. These are facts which 
no Government which professes to patronise the indigenous industries can 
ignore without drawing upon themselves considerable public distrust, and 
this Presidency having a share of about 70 per cent in the exports of 
tanned hides and 90 per cent in the exports of tanned skins can hardly 
reconcile itself to the free export of raw skins or hides without serious 
detriment to our tanning industry. 

Taxation. 

The subject of the burden of taxation on trade and industries has all 
but escaped the attention of the Government. During and after the war 
the country gave its ready response to the Government’s appeal for extra 
taxes to get over the deficit Budgets. Now the season of surpluses has 
begun but the Government refuses to let go any of its revenues. The 
Government of India have been accumulating surpluses all these four 
years and hope to do so in the years to come. In the circumstances the 
trade and industry of the country should be substantially relieved. Above 
all, the company supertax, and the stamp duty not only on cheques and 
demand bills of exchange as proposed in the Finance Bill but on all 
negotiable instruments, should be abolished, and the court-fees and regis- 
tration fees should be brought down to the level of 1921-22. 

A serious handicap has been repeatedly brought to the notice of 
the Government in the administration of the Income-tax Act, fpr the 
purpose of enabling assessees to cover their losses in lean years by lumping 
and averagiag the incomes of, say tiiree years, for assessment It is a 
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method long adopted in several other countries and there is no dofbt of 
its utility in India where the conditions of currency, trade and monsoon 
are peculiarly uiwertain. With reference to the Finance Bill, I wish to 
add that the proposal to raise the import duty on unmanufactured tobacco 
from Re. 1-8 per lb. is calculated to chock the large local manufacture of 
cigarettes in which is used a considerable proportion of imported tobacco. 
It should be the duty of .the legislatures and the public bodies to set 
their face definitely against any further increase of duties in th'se insidious 
ways and urge Government to proceed with legislation in regard to the 
remaining recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
several of which require to be carefully examined by the Coram oroial 
community in order to place the system of taxation of this country on a 
scientific basis. 

Railway and Road Communication*?, 

Mr. Govindoss Cbathurbujadoss seconded the motion. Jm doing so 
the speaker made a few remarks on the transport facilities of the country. 
Hardly anything, he said, was more important to the merchant aiid the 
manufacturer than his access to the cheap and rapid raeatis of transport. 
While they thanked the Government for the present proposal in the 
Final ce Bill to reduce the import duty on motor oars and cycles from 30 
to 20 per cent, on tyres and tubes to 15 yier cent, ho would much like the 
Government to take a corollary stop for the purpose of improving and 
extending road communications by centralising the control and policy 0 ! 
their maintenance and extension in the hands of the Provii.oial Road 
Board on which all the district boards and important public bodies may 
be adequately represented. *'In regard to railway extension’’ the speaker 
said,”! am glad to say that the Railway Board has a reasonably exteneive 
programme for this Presidency and I only wish that the same rate of 
progress be maintained lor at least a decade in order to fill in the web of 
trunk lines. Meanwhile, the railways will be well-advised to reduce the 
freight substantially if India should enjoy cheap transport as in foreign 
countries, though it bo at some cost to the annual contribution to the 
general revenues, in case the working expenses do not admit of a substan- 
tial out. In regard to passenger traffic it must be expected that the 
recent small reductions in fares will stimulate traffic to some extent 
though not immediately, but it is a matter for regret that the South Indian 
Railway and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway are far behind 
the other lines. It would bo a great relief to second-rate mercantile firms 
if the coupon system is extended to second class travelling also. An- 
other matter which requires the serious attention of the Railway Board 
is the practice of charging minima rates in the first stage of travelling fn 
each line passed through in long distance travel. Another difficulty in 
long distance travel is the want of connecting trains, as for example, the 
want of a Madras express direct to Manmad or at least of a few through 
carriages obliges one to proceed to and halt at Bombay, prolong his journeyi 
and pay initial minimum faro to the G. L P. Railway once again in a 
journey to Delhi. It would be much use to businessmen if these small 
matters will also occupy the attention of the Railway Board when they 
are not absorbed in constructions and replacements, and railway colidries, 
The report was then unanimously adpptj^. 



Bombay Mill— owners* Conference. 

President’s Speech. 

What is intended 'to be a country-wide campaign against* the Govern- 
ment of India’s refusal to grant protection to the mill industry was 
inaugurated on the 20th June at a Conference in Bombay of millowners all 
over India. About 26 centres of Indian Chambers of Commerce, who, owing 
to the shortness of notice, could not send their represeat ^itives, telegraphed 
messages of sympathy with the purposes of the Conference. Mr. H. P. 
Mody, President of the Bombay Millowners Association, who presided, 
referred to “the inexcusable delay” in the publication of the Government’s 
decisions and said that when they were published at last they were typical 
of the way in which millowners had been treated all along in this business. 
A more casual and indifferent treatment of a grave problem had never 
been known. If there were any reasons for decisions so contrary to the 
assurances given to millowners and so greatly at variance with all canons 
of fairplay they did not appear in the Government’s communique. All that 
the communique did was to misread the important findings, to set up 
minority against majority report and to dismiss the whole subject in a 
few casual sentences much as if the Government were disposing of the 
question of a. grant for a village well. 

It was a matter of keen disappointment that so high-minded a 
Viceroy as Lord Irwin should have been a party to such decisions but 
they trusted that when Bis Excellency realised the strength of their case and 
the seriousness of the situation he would not allow false notions of prestige 
to deter him from doing the right thing. The remedy before the mill- 
owners was to bring together all their resources and educate public opinion 
so that a united demand might go forth for the righting of this wrong 
such as would compel the Government to reconsider their position. Mr. 
Mody appealed to the press and the public to lay aside their petty 
differences and lend their whole-hearted support to the millowners as 
anything, that hit the mill industry, hit the vital interests of the country. 

He concluded with a note of warning to the Government that the 
completion was growing that the Department of Commerce and Industries 
existed for every other purposes than that of serving the commerce and 
industxies of India. Did the Government realise that they were alienating 
the sympathy and support of all those elements which stood for progress 
and good government and formed the strongest bulwark of a constitutional 
government? If they realised these things he hoped they would identify 
themselves with the true interests of the mill industry and the country 
at large. 

Representation to the Government. 

In their representation to the Government the Millowners’ Conference 
confines the observations to the decisions of the Government on the 
Tariff Board’s main recommendations as in their views it is most essential 
to point out how untenable is the oase set up by the Government to 
support those decisions. The Conference refers to the statements made 
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by and on behalf of the OoTernmeot from time to time which were In, flie 
nature of an assurance to the industry that, if a ease for protection was 
established before the Tariff Board, the Government would he prepared 
to act on the Board’s findings. The Board has definitely endorsed the 
millowners’ case in respect of the unfairness of Japanese competition and 
the Conference is astonished that the Government should now attempt to 
avoid the implications of their statements. 

The Conference proceeds to argue that the attitude taken by the 
Government that the 10 per cent handicap on Indian industry is more than 
covered by the 11 per cent duty already existing is absolutely untenable 
and quotes the Board's findings in their support. 

The Conference maintains that the Government with its resources should 
be able to envolve a scheme of bounty on the production of yarn of counts 
above 328. 

The Conference holds that the destruction of the splnnini; section of 
the indigenous cotton textile industry, which is threatened by the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India, will utimately bo to the disadvan- 
tage of the handloom industry for which the Government evince so much 
solicitude. It also holds that tho handloom industry could bo far more 
effectively assisted by the adoption of the policy which would enable it to 
realise better prices for its final product than the policy which may give the 
handloom weaver an immediate advantage of allowing him to purchase his 
yarn at a figure below the cost of production at present ; but which will 
eventually lead to his exploitation and ultimate disadvantage. 

The Conference asks whether the Government realise that by rejecting 
both the minority and majority recommendations they are persisting in a 
policy which gives to Japan a 10 per cent preference against every other 
importing country in the world. The Conference also draws attention to 
the drop in the exchange value of the Yen since the report was written, thus 
rendering tho position more difficult for the industry. 

Concluding, the Conference declares that in their decision the economic 
interests of tho country did not weigh with the Government and urge that 
they should reconsider their decision. 


Principal Resolution. 

Mr. MODY moved the following principal resolution : — ^^‘This Conference 
of the representatives of tbe cotton spinning and weaving mills from every 
part of India, while recognising tho patient and conscientious way in which 
the Tariff Board conducted their enquiry, expresses its disappointment at 
the meagre character of their recommendations which fail to take into 
sufficient account tho various difficulties nnd disabilities from which the 
industry has been suffering and which called for a more adequate measure 
of protection than the Tariff Board have thought fit to recommend ; this 
Conference considers that the true economic interests of the country have 
been sacrificed and tho welfare of tho cotton textile industry and those 
dependant on it have been seriously jeopardised by the unjust deoisions^ of 
the Government of India which entirely fall to protect the industry against 
unfair competition i this Conference maintains that the reasons advanced by 
the Government lor withholding protection are absolutely untenable and 
strongly urges on the Government the desirability of the immediate reoonsi- 
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dMmj^ of thtfir deciaioiw And a grwb ot adequate proteotion to the textUe 
}odU6ti7 of the country. % 

Mr. A. GfEDDIS of the Bainbay Aeiooiation in suoporttng th^ pnhoipel 
:iMielutfon eafd : Her6 we have what ii realty the ohiy lari^ fodaatk'y in 
IMfa which has been built up by Indian capitali Indian enterprise and 
Indihn labour facing ruin. It is facing ruin not through its own fault but 
gradually it is brought, there by unfair means. Here, oh the other haocU 
wo have a Government intended like all other Govornme/ita to rule for the 
good of the country which sets up its own tribunal to di^cidod whether the 
industry fa or is not rained by unfair means and which when that tribunal 
decides that the industry is being ruined by unfair means makes a reply 
which amounts to “then let it be ruined/’ Have we as industrisdists’ to 
hccept this verdict as the last word t Surely not. Do not let the mill- 
owners be misled by the talk of difficulty being got over if the millowuers 
put their houses in order ” which is an overworked and stupid phrase 
or that those difficulties can be got over by the adoption of the suggestions 
of the Tariff Board which, nevertheless, are welcome. Do not let them 
be misled into the belief that the mill industry cm work out its own salvation 
by overcoming unfair handicaps thrust upon it because the hard fact has 
to be that it cannot do so. The ruin of tho mill industry means the ruin 
of Bombay City and, therefore, I say, are tho citizens going to accept this 
verdict of Government without a struggle 1 To the country as a whole the 
mill industry is appealing to realise that not only the existence of the mill 
industry of which Indians have every right to be proud but tho future of 
Bombay City also is in jeopardy. I oantiot but think that the country will 
take every step in its power to prevent such a calamity. 

The resolution was seconded and supported and unanimously passed. 

Other Resolutions. 

By the second resolution the Conference approved and adopted the 
draft representation to the Govornmont of India presented for its considera- 
tion. 

The third resolution urged on the members of tho Assembly and the 
Council of Stalbe to do all in their power to secure for the industry a measure 
of protection adequate to the needs of the situation. 

Mr. N. K Saklatvala* moving the resolution, referred to the view 
urged in some quarters that any bill designed to carry out the intentions of 
the mill-owners would be a money bill and could not under the rulpa 
originate except from the Government benches ; but he was informed that 
the Government could* if desired, allow such a bill if brought by a private 
member. He hoped the Government would not take protection undir 
-technicalities in a matter of such grave importance. 

The Conferenoe unanimously adopted the resolution. 

The Chairman was authorised to send copies of the representation and 
resolutions to the Secretary of State, to the Government of India, and to the 
Provincial Governments. The oonfereoee then terminated. 






